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TYPICAL CASE- 

MILLING MACHINE 

Here is how War Assets Administration s 


new price has been set for a typical machine 
Model 2K Kearney and Trecker Milling 
Machine vertical knee action War Assets 
Administration SC Code 3417 23 20 28 


Price (New) 


$7 054 00 


Previous W A A Sales Price 
(based on depreciation 
primarily) 

Average Market Value 
New W A A Sales Price 
Available for rebuilding 


4 091 00 
2 556 00 
2 045 00 
51 1 00 


Bftltn to priority claimant* which Include Federal Agencies 



MACHINE TOOL 


31 TYPES OF 
GENERAL 
PRODUCTION 
TOOLS REPRICED 

Boring Machine—Horizontal Preci 
sion Bridge Type Single and 
Double Fnd 

Chucking Machine—Automatic Ver 
tical Multiple Spindle Type 
Chucking Machine—Single Spindle 
Automatic. Horizontal Turret 
1 ype Machine 

Chucking Machine—Six Spindle Au 
tomanc Horizontal 
Dr 11 no Machine or Drill Prea^- 
Bencn or Floor Single or MultipTW 
Spindle 

Gear Cutting Machine for Straight 
Bevel Gears (Not Planer Type) 
Gear Hobber—Horizontal 
C car Hobber—Vertical Universal 
C ear Shaper—For External Spur 
Gears Only 

Cear Shaper—For Spur Gears 
External or Internal 
Gear Shaper—For Spur and Hel cal 
Gears External and Internal 
Gear Tooth SI aver—Tor External and 
Internal Gears (Rotary Type 
Machine) 

C ear Tooth Grinder—Generating 
1 ype for Spur and Helical Gears 
Gear Tooth Grinder—For Spur Gears 
External and internal 
(Formed Wheel Type Machine) 
Grinders—Centerless 
Gr nder—Crank Pin Grinders 
Grinders—Plain External Cylindrical 
( r nder 

Grinder—Internal Cylindrical Auto 
matic Sizing 

Grinder—Internal Cylindrical 
(Hydraulic Feed Machine) 

Grinder—Internal Cylindrical 

Hydraul c Feed for Hole and Tacc 
Grinding 

Cnnder—Surface Rotary Table Type 
Lathe— Multiple Tool Not Automatic 
Manufacturing lype Production 
Lathe 

Hilling Machine—Automatic and 
Manufacturing Knee Type 
Milling Machine—Plain Bed Type 
Horizontal Spindle Machines 
MilhngMachme—Vertical Kneel ype 
(Not Including Bench Type) 
Polishing and Buffing Machine- 
Bench and Floor 

Profiling Machine—Vertical Fixed 
Bed Type Single and Multiple 
Spindle 

Tapping Machine—Vertical Single 
or Multiple Spindle 
Thread Grinding Machines 
Thread Milling Machine 
Turret Lathe—Ram Type Plain and 
Universal 


SALES DIVISION 
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W.A. A.’s NEW 
PRICING 
PRINCIPLE 


NEW “FIXED PRICE” POLICY 
ESTABLISHED ON 31 TYPES OF 
SURPLUS MACHINE TOOLS 

Here is good news indeed for the man who is trying to purchase general 
purpose production tools for replacement, reconversion or new enter 
prises Now you can go into any of War Assets 33 Regional Offices, any 
machine tool site sale in the United States, or any approved War Assets 
Administration dealer and buy at the same fixed price, everywhere, the 
tools in these 31 groups listed at the left No waiting for complicated 
figuring of prices, checks against priorities or other delating factors 
The tools are available in such quantity that your purchase can be cleared 
on the spot, and immediate delivery arranged 

Bui even more important is the principle under which the new low 
prices have been set As the scale at the right indicates each price takes 
ito consideration your costs of rebuilding the tool to ne 1 * condition, 
^meenng, service, etc It is set well below the current market price for 
similar equipment sold on a full service basis The differential is approxi 
mately 25% below market —enough for men with cooling know how M 
to realize a neat ‘’extra profit and at the same time acquire modern 
machine tools 

Plan now to check at once the detailed price and specifications list— 
now available in every War Assets Administration office (machine tool 
sales division) and the offices of vour approved W A A machine tool 
dealers* 


FOR DETAILED PRICE CATALOG 

WRITE, WIRE Oft PHONE: 


ik, 

|!v-. 

■ * df '■ I 


1 Your Regular Machine Tool Dealer 

War Assets Administration has appointed 
more than 3,000 approved dealers through 
out the U S 

2 W A A Machine Tool Sales Dtt tsion 

In any of the 33 War Assets Administration 
Regional Offices listed below 


DEPRECIATION 
RASED PRIMARILY 
ON TIME 
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For Alert Buyers 
With Toolinf 
Know How 
You can com 
pleiely rebuild 


the tool meet 


engineering and 


haulage costa and 


still save money 
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INDUSTRIAL MAMAi Pip# of osbeifos and cement, 
and with a number of outstanding physical character 
(•ties li mods on the machine Illustrated on our front 
cover In this Johns-Manville photogroph, a completed 
length of pipe, rsody to be taken from the mandrel and 
cured, Is shown In the foreground So* artide on page 27 
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DIESELS, FUEL, AND POWER 

bA anxjtactukjcrs of the most efficient machines known 
today for converting oil to useful energy—Diesel engines 
—are faced with a serious problem Their engines, by 
some mistakenly thought to thrive on almost any kind 
of fuel that is fed to them, deliver their peak efficiency 
only when operated on the right fuel (See also “A 
New Diet for Diesels 7 ” page 21, this issue ) 

But here‘s the present catch The best grades of 
Diesel fuel, formerly a by-product of petroleum refin¬ 
ing which the refiners were glad to get nd of at a rea¬ 
sonable price, now loom large in the production of 
high-octane gasoline Catalytic cracking is the answer 
Cat-crackprs take in good Diesel (and furnace) oil in 
the process of turning out gasoline at a higher profit 
So it looks as though, if this trend continues, Diesel 
users are facing the possibility of constantly increasing 
fuel costs 

Of course it is probable that Diesels could be re¬ 
designed to use the poorer grades of gasoline-produc¬ 
tion by-products that result from cat-cracking proc¬ 
esses, but this would tend to obsolete some 97 million 
installed horsepower of Diesels now rendering good 
service Also, the poorer fuel oils would vitiate many of 
the advantages of the Diesel that are just becoming 
recognized 

Disregardmg, for the purposes of this discussion, any 
selfish motives of either the Diesel engine manufac¬ 
turers or the producers of Diesel fuel, there is one 
single pomt of interest and importance to every man, 
woman, and child m the United States This pomt in¬ 
volves the conservation of oil supplies The Diesel— 
whether on board ship, in a locomotive, doing humble 
service in a power plant, propelling a heavy-duty truck 
on the highway, of whatever—is turning out the greatest 
amount of energy per gallon of crude removed from 
the bowels of the earth And these gallons aie limited 
m number It is simple logic, then, to conserve them by 
putting them to the most efficient use 

Gasoline is essential to our national economy, of 
course But so are the Diesels, and increasingly so 
There must be a meeting of minds in the Diesel and 
petroleum industries, to the end that each will benefit 
to the other’s advantage 

N B —American Diesels today consume a billion 
and a half dollars worth of fuel annually Some 64 
percent of the worlds shippmg is propelled by Diesels 
American trucking is wide-open to Diesels, as yet only 
less than 1 percent of the trucks on our highways are 
Diesel equipped, leaving a fertile market if engine 
makers and fuel producers can see eye-to-eye for the 
future conservation of petroleum as a power producer 


HOW DOES IT SMELL? 

OZ & tot product of your company have a character¬ 
istic odor 7 If it does, you may not even be aware of it 
But it is quite possible that customers and potential 
customers are—and therein may lie the difference be- * 
tween a rising sales curve and one doing a nose-tjive 


jSf /J, P. Pock 


It is really astonishing to find what effects odors can 
have on ultimate purchasers, and this applies to hard- 
boiled purchasing agents as well as to members of the 
fair sex selecting their stockings and filmy undergar¬ 
ments in their favorite store 
Here are a few cases in point Female employees in 
an industrial plant objected to a permeating odor around 
their machines Specialists investigated, found an oil 
to be the offender Addition of a chemical odor-sup- 
piessor saved the day Plastics handbags sell better in 
department stores if they are first treated to remove 
their natural odor Scented hosiery is bought in pref- 
ference to unscented hosiery but, oddly enough, a sur¬ 
vey has shown that purchasers are not consciously in¬ 
fluenced by the odor, they imagine that the scented 
goods have a better texture or a more appealing color, 
although texture and color are identical Here the nose 
obviously over-rules the other senses 
The list lengthens Manufacturers of such diversified 
things as carbon-paper, shoe-polish, paints, textiles, 
waxes, rubbers, and so on, are applying the odor-im¬ 
proving technique to their products with increasingly 
effective results 


NEW PRODUCTS FROM OLD 

aking things apart and putting the parts together 
again to form entirely new products is a favorite pas¬ 
time of the industrial researcher Now M W Kellogg 
Company has come up with a new process, using liqui¬ 
fied propane gas at a pressure of 500 pounds per square 
inch as a solvent, for separating a vast number of use¬ 
ful products from fish and vegetable oils At this pres¬ 
sure, a variation of one or two degrees, Fahrenheit, can 
mean the difference between producing a vitamin, a 
better soap ingredient, a paint that dries quicker, or 
more salad dressing Into the process can go fish oils, 
soybean oil, tallow, cottonseed oil, and the like Out of 
it comes refined products of greatly mcreased value, at 
a relatively low cost per pound for processing 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 

eep an eye on Brazil as an important future source 
of raw materials for industry in the United States as 
these lines go to press, the writer is leaving for an ex¬ 
tended tour of the non-ferrous mines and mills of 
Brazil, report will appear next month Thin wood, 
held together with cotton tape and adhesives, is making 
its mark in the wooden box industry, where thick sec¬ 
tions of materials were formerly thought indispensable 
A new chemical, sprayed on trees and plants, seals 
out insects and fungus organisms, expands with growth, 
and is reported to have no deleterious effects on fruits 
Or vegetables 
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50 Years Ago in . . 



that lead to the st a tion platform. The bait, or movable floor¬ 
ing, has an inclination of 25 degrees, the vertical lift being 
7 feet, and it travel* at the apead of BO feet per minute 
^Broadly stated, the device it an inclined belt conveyor, 
similar In its action to those which are used for rak¬ 
ing baggage from a steamer’* deck to the dock level It 
consists of an endless belt, made up of transverse cast iron 
slats. The capacity of an elevator 20 inches wide is 3,000 
persons per hour'’ 


(Condensed from Issues of January, 1897) 


NICKEL STEEL — “Outside of the application of nickel steel 
by the United States Navy to armor, angles, rods, thin plates, 
engine shafting, hull plates, an experimental gun, the bar¬ 
rels of small arms, torpedo netting, etc., may be mentioned 
its application to bicycle frames and handle bars, steam 
boilers, and difficult steel castings In fact, wherever a 
tough metal of high resistance and low corrodibility is 
wanted, this alley is applicable 1 ' 

WELDED RAILS — ‘The first efforts to secure a continuous 
metallic joint in railroad rails were made by electrical 
welding and this was followed by what is known as cast 
welding As to the question of expansion and contraction 
of the rails due to change of temperature, it was proved In 
an experimental test at Johnstown, a few years ago, and in 
subsequent tests, that the elasticity of the steel is capable 
of accommodating such changes of length as take place 
Mr W K Bowen, superintendent of the Chicago City 
Road , stated that, of the 17,000 cast welded joints made 
on his road in 1895, only 154 were lost, and these breakages 
were due to flaws in the metal Comparative tests have 
shown the joint to be 'far stronger than the rail itself*" 


EXPORT — "There Is no doubt that the American manufac¬ 
turers of labor-saving machinery and implements are de¬ 
voting more attention to the possibility of building up and 
extending an export business with foreign countries than 
they have done for many years" 

PIGEONS — "The use of homing pigeons as messengers is said 
to have received considerable attention at the United States 
Naval Academy Many newspapers use pigeons as mes¬ 
sengers with decided advantage for the transmission of 
news, and so some of the recent election returns were 
brought in by carriers Improvements in method and ap¬ 
paratus follow the new uses of the birds The old way of 
attaching a quill with the message to the tall feather of 
the homer has been improved recently by an invention of 
Prof Henri Marion, of the Naval Academy, a small water 
tight aluminum message holder, weighing less than eight 
grains, which can be fastened to the pigeons in an instant" 

PATENT ATTORNEYS -"The public, it U to be hoped, are 
awaking to tne fact that the personal element in patent prac¬ 
tice needs purification. Under existing conditions, inventors 
themselves must do the purifying by selecting reputable 
firms for thejr representatives m Patent Office proceedings " 


GLASS BRICK —“A feature of the recent Stuttgart exhibi¬ 
tion was a display of buildings which were constructed of 
what k known as the Faloonnier’s blown glass brick The 
bricks are blown hollow in the same way as a bottle, the 
color which k most commonly used being a very light 
bottle green, bottle glass being the strongest, though yellow 
brown or other shades of green may be used if desired * 
Perhaps the most valuable feature of these bnckj is that the 
air which they contain is an excellent non-conductor of 
heat, and tends to keep a house cool in summer and warm 
in winter" 

PAPER CLOTHING — "The Japanese have for a long time 
been making underclothing of their finely crisped or grained 
paper after the sheets have been pasted together at the 
edges so as to form large pieces" 

ESCALATOR — 'The accompanying engraving shows the 
working of a new style of elevator which is being put to a 
practical test by the trustees of the Brooklyn Bridge 
The elevator is placed to the right of one of the stairways 



100 Years Ago in 



(Condensed from Issues of January, 1847) 


BULLETS —"There is a machine employed in St Louis in 
making bullets, of which it turns out 180 per minute—Two 
millions of balls have been shipped for the seat of war 
within two weeks ” 

UNION STATION — “A movement is being made at Wor¬ 
cester, Mass, to erect a new central depot which will ac¬ 
commodate and concentrate the business of all railroads, 
and promote the convenience of the public by enabling all 
the railroads coming into Worcester to centre st one point 

WAR SHIP — “There is now before Congress the plan of a 
fireship, made by Mr Brown, of Illinois, for marine and 
harbor defence It is so constructed as to reflect off shot, 
while it is capable of enveloping in a single moment, an 
enemy's ship In a sheet of inextinguishable fire** 

BRIDGE —“An iron bridge, in size and magnificence, per¬ 
haps, never before equalled, is about to be erected, with a 
corresponding viaduct across the Tyne, from Gateshead to 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne for the Newcastle and Berwick rail¬ 
way It is to consist of six cast iron circular arches, with 
a curved approach at each end. The span of the arches will 
be 125 feet, supported on pillars 21*6 feet high, and 14 Inches 
square" 

^ STEAMER — “We learn from Pittsburgh that the Iron steam- 
frigate Allegheny, will be completed and ready to launch In 
February next" 
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Drop w/rt uodtrgoirtp ibtmtlon fih to 
birch thicket fmbormtoty * Boiow, Ht 
f>*w drop w/rt now fatfaftMf 

WE’RE GLAD THAT BIRCH TREES SWAY 


The telephone wire which runs from the It has met many tests, over 6 or 7 years, 

pole in the street to vOur house is your in the laboratory and m field experiments 

vital link with the Bell System More It has been strung through birch thickets 

than 17,000,000 such wires are in use —nibbed, winters and summers, against 

The wire becomes coated with ice, it trees- and blown to and fro by winds In 

is ripped by gales, baked by sun, tugged suc h tests Its tough cover lasts twice as 

at ty small boys* kite strings Yet Bell long as that of previous wires. 

Laboratories research on every material House by house, country-wide, the 
that goes into a drop-wire—metals, rub- new wire is going into use Wire Is only 

bers, cottons, chemicals-keeps it strong, 0 ne of millions of parts in the Bell Sys 

cheap, and ready to face all weathers tem All are constantly under study by 

Now a new drop-wire has been devel- Bell Telephone Laboratories, the largest 

oped by the Laboratories which lasts even industrial laboratory in the world, to im 

longer and will give even better service prove your telephone service 

BILL TKLIPHONK LABORATORIES 

BKPtOMtNQ INYBNTtNQ OtriStNQ AND BtMBCUNQ * 0 # CONTINUBD fMPBQVBMBNTS AND BCONOMHS tN 7BUBHOM0 SHTtCB 







Vibration Effects, Sometimes Revealed by Structural Failures, and 
Always Hard to Evaluate In Design, Are Accurately and Safely Tested 
by Electromagnetic Vibrators With These Units, Forces of Controlled 
Amplitude and Frequency ore Conveniently Used on Critical Members 


By JOHN MARKUS 

Aooclate Editor Electronic* 

W ith a distinct trend in in¬ 
dustry toward light metals 
and high speeds for machines as well 
as motor vehicles and aircraft, vi¬ 
bration testing becomes an impor¬ 
tant field of investigation As speeds 
go up, flutter tests become increas¬ 
ingly more valuable, and are abso¬ 
lutely essential in aircraft and 
rockets approaching or exceeding 
the spepd of sound 
Great bridges, designed to with¬ 


stand static lodds with an ample 
margin of have crashed to 

destruction once set in vibration by 
gusts of wind, critical moving mem¬ 
bers of machines have failed mys¬ 
teriously after long periods of satis¬ 
factory service, simply because met¬ 
als get tired or fatigue^ when sub¬ 


jected to apparently insignificant vi¬ 
bration for a long period of time 
Exposing experimental structure* 
to electronically produced and con¬ 
trolled vibrations at accelerated 
rates is a simple and effective way 
of determining beforehand whether 
designers have properly allowed for 
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• LOOKING AHIAD • 

Fewer mysterious structural ^Occi¬ 
dents". . Longer life for mochmery 
subjected to vibration. More effi¬ 
cient, lighter designs through elimi¬ 
nation of unneeded "beef'. . . 
Smoother riding buses and trains on 
better spring suspensions. 


the most severe conditions of vibra¬ 
tion that might be encountered in 
actual use Thousands of dollars can 
be saved and many human lives 
and injuries can be spared by mak¬ 
ing such failures occur before a 
single production model has left 
the factory, and by correcting de¬ 
sign faults before they can take 
their toll. 

To accomplish such testing, the 
principle of resonant vibration is 
now being utilized in an electronic 
vibration exciter for structural tests 
One or more shaker units, each es¬ 
sentially like a radio loudspeaker 
without the latter’s paper cone, are 
positioned near the automobile body, 
structural beam, aircraft fuselage, or 
other structure to be tested The 
moving element of each shaker is 
coupled to a metal rod that fits onto 
a rubber suction cup attached to the 
structure Thus the shaker need only 
be energized at the natural vibrat¬ 
ing frequency of the structure in 
order to produce, in a few minutes, 
vibrating forces so strong that iron 
beams snap m two, huge aircraft 
fuselages pop or “oilcan” like a 









child’s toy cricket, and 30-ton 
bombers actually bounce off their 
landing wheels 

Finding the right vibrating fre¬ 
quency and supplying sufficient 
power to the shakers at that fre¬ 
quency is the job of the two elec¬ 
tronic cabinets which constitute the 
heart of this new structural testing 
equipment. Made by The Rollin 
Company, the electronic vibrator is 
primarily designed for making Sut¬ 
ter tests on large aircraft structures 
It provided separately exciting vi¬ 
bration at each mechanical resonant 
frequency of the unit under test, as 
contrasted to brute-force mechani¬ 
cal apparatus by which vibration is 
created through the use of a rotating 
unbalanced mass driven by a con¬ 
stant-speed motor 

In comparison with such mechani¬ 
cal systems, the electronic method 
offers a much greater flexibility and 
far more accurate control over the 
vibration forces being applied When 
desired, vibration forces may be 
established accurately and shnul- 
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“wa«oUM? points on # 

structure. Also, the operator has 
fingertip control over the phase and 
amplitude relationships of the Sev¬ 
eral vibration forces being exerted, 
permitting excitation of torsional or 
bending stresses, either symmetrical 
or anti - symmetrical^ at will 

TREMENDOUS FORCES - The 
Douglas C-74 (DC-7) airplane, for 
example, was caused to bounce verti¬ 
cally on its landing gear by apply¬ 
ing vibration exciting forces to the 
wings, adjacent to each side of the 
fuselage. The mass of the airplane 
—30 tons—and the compliance of the 











J 



Electronic equipment in cabinet* (above) will drive ihoken 
on floor over o wide frequency-amplitude range Shaker 
unit (left), is basically similar to a radio loudspeaker 


air gap of a magnetic circuit op¬ 
erated at high flux density The field 
coils which produce this strong mag¬ 
netic flux are wound with 100 
pounds of copper wire The complete 
shaker weighs about 225 pounds and 
can produce a peak blocked driving 
force of 150 pounds. A mechanical 
connection to the armature transfer? 
this force to the structure under test 
In operation, the armature coil 
can move as much as % inch in 


tires resonated at a frequency of 
114 cycles per minute Two electro¬ 
magnetic shakers were used and 
the peak force required to produce 
the vertical bouncing was only 45 
pounds per shaker Thus, tremen¬ 
dous mechanical forces can be de¬ 
veloped through the phenomenon 
of resonance 

In another test, the wing of a large 
airplane was excited by anti-sym¬ 
metrical bending forces. These im¬ 
parted a torsional motion to the 
fuselage, causing the entire tail as¬ 
sembly to whip from side to side 
and making the fuselage produce 
loud snapping sounds like those of 
an oilcan being pressed on the bot¬ 
tom. 

The equipment Is also ideally 
suited for making accelerated re¬ 
peated load or fatigue teste—to the 
point of failure or destruction—to 
determine the physical properties of 
various structural members or cer¬ 
tain materials. resonant force of 
^^PNmds, fo^pxample, may be ex¬ 
erted alternately In tension and 


compression on a sample structural 
member for 80,000 cycles in two 
hours A s im i l a r test employing mo¬ 
tor-driven, cam-operated apparatus 
operating at the rate of 10 cycles 
per minute would require well over 
100 hours *y ' 

An outstandj^og factor in this 
method of fatighe testing is that in¬ 
cipient failurfegf the sample throws 
the system offre&o nance The reso¬ 
nant frequency is reduced and con¬ 
tinuing reduction is an indication 
of Lmpendinj6£failure of the sample 
material 

The driving force of the testers 
is produced by electromagnetic vi¬ 
bration motor or shaker units em¬ 
ploying the sfcme principle as the 
electro-dynamic loudspeaker of a 
radio set The^t shakers are ener¬ 
gized by a jtaUum-tube oscillator 
and power amplifier The frequency 
of the oscillator can be controlled 
over a range from two cycles per 
second to over 500 cycles per second 

A shaker comprises a mov¬ 
able armature coil suspended in the 


either directions from the rest po¬ 
sition, less than five pounds of 
pull being required to move it all 
the way A unique copper suspen¬ 
sion system keeps the coil centered 
in the air gap during motion 

PHASE RELATIONSHIPS - Many 
vibration tests require means for 
applying vibration forces of differ¬ 
ent phase to two points on a struc¬ 
ture, such as for creating torsional 
types of vibration. For this reason, 
two identical electronic exciters are 
provided, each in its separate cabi¬ 
net and driving its own pair of shak¬ 
ers If only one pair of shakers u 
required the unused unit then serves 
as a standby set, a desirable feature 
since interruption of tests on a large 
structure is quite expensive 
In addition to controlling the 
phase, the amplitude relationship 
between the two cabinets and pain 
of shaker units can be continu¬ 
ously controlled to the point where 
one pair of shakers produces a rela¬ 
tively low driving force while the 
other pair is producing a high driv¬ 
ing force In this manner, sweeping 
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of the point of application of the vi¬ 
bration force being applied to a 
structure may be varied at will. The 
equipment is flexible, and the vari¬ 
ous types of tests which can be set 
up U limited only by the ingenuity 
of the operator 

Smaller shakers are available for 
testing small structures and for use 
in locations where it is difficult to 
mount the standard shaker units 

Symmetrical bending forces may 
be produced in a structure by at¬ 
taching the two shaker units ad¬ 
jacent to but slightly beyond the 
nodal points in the vibrating struc¬ 
ture and operating the shaker units 
in phase Symmetrical wing bending 
in an airframe, for example, is ob¬ 
tained by attaching one shaker unit 
to the left wing and the other shaker 
unit to the right wing at a point in¬ 
board from each wmg tip equal to 
approximately one third the total 
wing span of the aircraft Anti- 
symmetrical bending, on the other 
hand, is obtained by attaching the 
two shaker units to approximately 
the same point as for symmetrical 
bending, but with the shaker units 
operated 180 degrees out of phase 
By changing the phasing switch on 
the electronic control panel from 
zero to 180, either symmetrical or 
anti-symmetrical bending can be 
quickly obtained 

Simple bending stresses in a canti¬ 
lever beam aie obtained by attach¬ 
ing a single shaker unit at a suitable 
point along the length of the beam 
The greatest lesonant forces are 
pioduced and the largest force is 
exerted by the shaker unit when it 
is attached to the beam at a point 
adjacent to the fulcrum at a dis¬ 
tance equal to not moie than one 
fourth the total length of the beam 


Torsional vibration may be ob¬ 
tained by attaches the shaker units 
to opposite edges of the structure 
The two shakers are then operated 
with an 180-degree phase relation 
so a rotational motion is imparted to 
the structure unde? test In testing 
the wing of an aircraft, one shaker 
unit is attached adjacent to the lead¬ 
ing edge and the other adjacent to 
the trailing edge of the wing, and 
the frequency dial H of the oscillator 
is adjusted until torsional resonance 
occurs 

CONVENIENT APPLICATIONS - 

The shaker units are most con¬ 
veniently attached to a structure by 
means of rubber suction cups A cup 
between four and six inches in di- 
ame^ei, having a short length of 
metal shaft % inch in diameter ex¬ 
tending from the rear of the cup, is 
usually satisfactory 
The shaker units may be rpounted 
on movable platforms of such height 
as to provide for then attachment 
to a desired point on the structure 
being tested These platforms must 
be rigidly constructed to prevent 
resonance from occurring which 
might cause the platfoi m to collapse 
In certain cases, when it is not con¬ 
venient to employ a movable plat¬ 
form for mounting the shakei units, 
they may be suspended by ropes so 
as to act os a pendulum having an 
extremely low-freouency lesonant 
period When so mounted, the 
lengths of the ropes are such that 
the lesonant peuod of the pendulum 
is below the lowest fiequency at 
which the structure is to be tested 
and the shaker units aie guyed to 
pi event them from tending to ro¬ 
tate Resonant penods m the sus¬ 
pension ropes and the guy topes do 


occur but they are dampened out by 
bags of lead shot suitably placed 
along the length of the ropes. 

A special brittle metal coupling 
rod is employed for connection be¬ 
tween the armature and the struc¬ 
ture, to prevent damage to the 
ai mature coil through lateral mis- 
a linemen t. It is more economical to 
turn one of these mechanical fuses 
than to damage an armature coil 

The vibration at various points on 
the structuie under test/ may be 
measured by suitable strain-gage 
equipment and recorded on an elec- 
tionic multi-channel recorder Such 
records peimit accurate determina¬ 
tions of the stresses developed in a 
structure at each frequency Twelve 
different locations on a structure 
tan readily be monitored simul¬ 
taneously with this recording equip¬ 
ment, including locations that would 
not be accessible to an observer dur¬ 
ing a test 

Similarly, in the automotive in¬ 
dustry, the electiomc exciter can be 
used to induce shimmying action in 
fi ont wheels to see which part of the 
steering system will fail first, in 
buses, streetcars, or railroad cars it 
can sweep through all the bump 
frequencies that might be en¬ 
countered on the road to see If any 
can induce annoying sympathetic 
vibiations in the frame of the ve¬ 
hicle, in any other structure inher¬ 
ently capable of shaking itself to 
pieces, this electronic exciter can 
simulate such vibration m the safety 
of the test laboratory, under illumi¬ 
nation of stroboscopic flash lamps so 
that engineers can actually see what 
goes on during each phase of the 
test 

Thus, where electronics heretofore 
seived pimcipally in tests aimed at 



Mnltt-channeV wording equipment on toble provides permanent record of vibration effects obtained with elect sonic exciter 
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eliminating vibration in structural 
members, it is now coming into its 
own as a stimulator of vibrations 
Industrial applications for this new 
testing technique are limited only by 
the imagination 


m m m 

TELEVISION COLOR 

Trommitted Electronically 

In Laboratory Demonstration 

Recently demonstrated in experi¬ 
mental form, all-electronic color 
television successfully transmitted 
color slides and a color movie car¬ 
toon over wires to receivers that 
reproduced them on a 15 by 20- 
inch screen in natural color The 
transmitter of the all-electronic sys¬ 
tem splits the scene to be televised 
into three colors—red, green, and 
blue—by means of color-separating 
mirrors. Each color is then fed to a 
photoelectric cell to convert it into 
corresponding electrical impulses, a 
feature made possible by use of a 



AH-electronic television receiver 
(above) houses “Trinoscope" ossein 
W y in lower cabinet, projects images 
to form colored picture on screen 
Dtogremi (below) show theory of 
three-channel tender ond receiver 


scanning cathode-ray tube as the 
light source for the film. The three 
signals formed by the impulses are 
transmitted simultaneously instead 
of in sequence as mechanical sys¬ 
tems have done in the past 

In the receiver, the three signals 
are fed to separate projection-type 
cathode-ray tubes, called a Trine- 
scope The three images are pro¬ 
jected onto a translucent screen so 
that the three colors are precisely 
supenmposed to produce the final 
complete color scene, according to 
the demonstrators, RCA Labora¬ 
tories 

Buyers of current television re¬ 
ceivers may, if the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission establishes 
standards for color television based 
on this electronic method, use pres¬ 
ent receivers to view future color 
broadcasts in black and white by 
addition of a converter costing from 
$25 to $40 This converter would 
tune to the higher frequencies—480 
to 960 megacycles—for which color- 
television operation is planned By 
the same token, buyers of future 
color receivers would be able to re¬ 
ceive the present lower-frequency 
black-and-white broadcasts on the 
green channel of their color re¬ 
ceivers However, commercial color 
television is not expected to have all 
the bugs removed until about 1950, , 
when many of the present black- 
and-white receiveis will be due for 
trade-in- anyway. 

HIGH-FREQUENCY STOVE 

Cooks or Defrosts 

Foods in Record Time 

Using a radar-transmitter tube and 
a horn antenna, an unusual cooker, 
called Radarange, bakes biscuits 
and gingerbread in 29 seconds, cooks 
hamburgers with onion in 35 sec¬ 
onds, and grills a frankfurter and 
roll in eight to ten seconds A pack¬ 
age of frozen food can be defrosted 
in a few seconds, and cooked almost 
as fast 

The equipment has the magnetron 
and horn assembly mounted above 
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Rodlo-fr«qti«ncy cookar, sid« portals 
rtmovad, is demonstrated on hot-dag 
in "oven " Cooking tokos 10 seconds 


the cooking area, so as to beam the 
i adio-frequency output into the food 
being cooked In operation, a timer 
is set for the desiied cooking time 
and a button pressed When cooking 
is completed, the timer automatically 
shuts off and the food is ready to 
eat, according to the Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company The power 
supply is located in the base of the 
cabinet * 

RADIO PLANE TIMER 

Operates Regardless of 

Weather, Altitude, or Speed 

Installed at two Army Air Forces 
speed courses, a radio-beam speed¬ 
ometer for aircraft employs three 
parallel radio beams at right angles 
to the charted course of the plane 
As the plane crosses each beam a 
signal is flashed to a central re¬ 
cording station, and the time elapsed 
between signals is measured against 
the known distance between beams 
to show the speed at which the plane 
is traveling The radio-beam sys¬ 
tem operates accurately in any 
weather and any altitude and is the 
first system capable of measuring 
speed at or above the speed of 
sound 
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THE STRESS 

out of 

STYRENE 

Annealing Polystyrene Plashes Parts Requires a Simple but Specific 
Technique Controlled-Cyde Water Baths and Fixed-Temperature 
Ovens are Practical if Results are Checked By the "Kerosine'' Test 

By CHARLES A BRESKIN 

Editor Modem PJajfio* 

A S A means of preventing fail- factory service is to be had And 
ure of polystyrene plastics polystyrene sometimes suffers from 
parts due to thermally or mecham- erratic behavior in use as a result 
cally induced sti esses, more and of stresses induced by its high co- 
more molders of this material are efficient of expansion—10 to 15 times 
annealing their finished products that of steel Other factors affecting 
The importance of this technique applications of this plastics are its 
stems, in part, from the broadening low long-time strength and its sus- 
lange of applications to which sty- ceptabillty to some chemicals and 
rene is being put Many molded ar- vapors 

tides are subjected to considerable Because of the tremendous vol- 
abuse, sharp knocks, and so on Re- ume of polystyrene now being pro- 
frigerator freezer doors, for ex- duced, assurance of satisfactory per- 
ample, or brush backs, or mixing formance in consumer goods and 
units for the kitchens, all common- therefore its proper annealmg, has 
ly made of styrene, are often treated become vital to all users and pro¬ 
in a manner that requires them to ducers of plastics Polystyrene was, 
be free of built-in stresses if satis- according to figures supplied by the 
" > ' » Plastics Materials Manufacturers 

^SSTSThA larAWM Association, Inc, being made at the 


rate of 53,700,000 pounds per year 
during the first seven months of 
1946 But since then many new 
plants have gone into operation 

The increased production of this 
plastics material has been phe¬ 
nomenal during the past few years, 
the 1945 rate being 32 times that 
in 1939 And with this greater avail¬ 
ability has gone, as mentioned 
above, a proportional expansion Ul 
the applications to which it is put 
From gadgets it has spread to the 
industrial, gift, fashion, and home- 
appliance fields It is now to be 
found in synthetic jewels, refrigera¬ 
tors, brushes, cosmetic containers, 
and a multitude of other end prod¬ 
ucts 

One of the big factors in the 
growing use of polystyrene has been 
its relatively low cost And, because 
of the resulting quantity that is be¬ 
ing produced, it is in better supply 
than many other plastics materials 
although the demand-supply ratio 
was recently estimated at 2% 1 In 
any case, the present volume of 
polystyrene passing through mold¬ 
ing plants points to the importance 
of a wider knowledge of its anneal¬ 
ing technology 

WHAT ANNEALING MEANS - 

J H 1 'uBois, in his book entitled 
“Plastic has suggested an accel¬ 
erated test to determine whether 
or not a molded styrene article will 
“craze," if it does, it is an indication 
that the piece may be improved by 
an annealing operation Mr DuBois 
stipulates that a small hole be drilled 
m a sample of the finished piece, 
followed by the application of a 
drop of kerosine Any tendency to 


\s 







All UluetrttSoos «mrt mr PUx Owpontten t 

Polystyrene disks, offer kerosine test, show (loft to right) proper oftneolmg, sosotbfoctoiy annealing, and on enonnealod *itct 
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Standard annaoling cycles for round polystyrene rode (obova) and for slabs of 
tbe same plastics i below) moy be modified to suit actual production problems 


inch and under, for example, pre¬ 
sent this problem. To prevent this 
warping, the styrene may be packed 
in a metal-slat rack which allows 
the pieces very limited motion and 
keeps them straight during the an¬ 
nealing process 

Standard annealing cycles for 
round rods and molded slabs are 
presented in the accompanying 
graphs For round rods in Figure 2 
and for slabs in Figure 3 the ordi¬ 
nates are bath temperature in de¬ 
grees, Fahrenheit, while the abscis¬ 
sas are elapsed time in minutes 
from the initial equilibrium tem¬ 
perature of the bath These cycles 
have been tested over a period of 



• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Fewer consumer "gripes'" about plas¬ 
tics articles that disintegrate in 
use Application of low-cost sty¬ 
rene to more "quality" products 
when stress problems are under¬ 
stood Developments of faster 
production-annealing systems 


craze will show up very quickly 
The definition of annealing does 
not mean the same thing in all arts 
In the metal industry the term re¬ 
fers to the soft state of the mate¬ 
rial which is usually achieved by 
heat treatment As for the annealing 
of glass, there are two schools of 
thought The more general idea de¬ 
fines annealing as a cooling cycle, 
starting at a high-temperature 
stress-free state, which permits the 
glass to reach equilibrium at room 
temperature with small mternal 
stresses The newer concept regard¬ 
ing the annealing of glass includes 
not only a condition free from 
mechanical stresses and double re¬ 
fraction but a condition in which 
the glass is established in equilibri¬ 
um as regards its molecular state 
The analogy between annealing 
glass and annealing polystyrene 
plastics is rather close, although the 
basic structures of the two mate¬ 
rials are not the same Styrene dif¬ 
fers from glass m that it has long- 
chain molecules with few cross 
links It is not truly viscous, as is 
glass, even at high temperatures 
But it does have a yield point of a 
sort, that is, its viscosity varies at 
constant temperature as some func¬ 
tion of the speed of flow—being 
lower at high speeds 

ANNEALING PROCEDURES-Dur- 
ing the past several years, one 
manufacturer of polystyrene, the 
Plax Corporation, carried on a 
study of the annealing of this plas¬ 
tics. This company's annealing is 


done in a watei bath which is cir¬ 
culated by a propeller and whose 
temperature is controlled automati¬ 
cally The stainless-steel tank used 
for annealing is constructed with 
two sets of coils, one for steam to 
heat the bath and one for cold water 
to cool the tank in short cycles 
According to the needs of a par¬ 
ticular polystyrene part being an¬ 
nealed, the finished plastics piece is 
heated and then cooled for speci¬ 
fied periods of time The cycle is 
established on sample annealing 
luns, after 4y1iich a master cam is 
constructed "which will automati¬ 
cally hold thS^controller regulating 
the bath to this particular cycle of 
heating and eqgling When the end 
of a cycle is reached, the polysty- 
lene parts being annealed are re¬ 
moved A new load may then be 
placed in detank at once and al¬ 
lowed to heat up with the bath, or 
the bath may be started up and the 
plastics parts placed in later when 
some higher temperature has been 
reached The new charge of parts 
and their holding rack lowers the 
temperature ol the bath somewhat 
and the efA controller must not 
be started until the charge and the 
bath are in equilibrium. 

In certain styrene parts there is a 
tendency tgjyard warping because 
of orientation strains Rods of % 


time and found satisfactory They 
aie designed to give the shortest 
possible time for the required de¬ 
gree of annealing with a computed 
safety factor of two 

The four parts of each annealing 
cycle include the holding time at 
184 degrees, Fahrenheit, the initial 
slow cooling rate, 184 to 170 de- 
giees, Fahrenheit, the next slightly 
faster cooling rate from 170 to 160 
degrees, Fahrenheit, and the final 
slightly faster cooling rate, 160 to 
150 degrees, Fahrenheit At 150 de¬ 
grees, Fahrenheit, the parts are re¬ 
moved and allowed to air cool 

With both the round rods and the 
molded slabs as charted, the theory 
is that the time required during any 
cycle will vary as the square of the 
diameter, if the stress at the center 
is kept constant The time for a slab 
four-inches thick would be four 
times that of a two-inch thick slab, 
and 16 times that of a one-inch slab 
A slab, incidentally, requires twice 
the time of a round rod of the same 
thickness 

Working on the basis just demon¬ 
strated, any other cycle can be de¬ 
rived very simply if any one of the 
factors is known It can be seen in 
Figure 2, however, that the cycles 
for one-inch diameter rods and 
under are gradually lengthened 
over what would be required by the 
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square law, and that the shortest 
cycle is for %-inch diameter, with 
a total time of 43 minutes This de¬ 
parture from the formula is due to 
the fact that the annealing bath 
cannot be made to follow faster 
cycles with accuracy, and that small 
temperature lags m the cycle for 
less than one-inch diameter lods 
require a greater safety factor 

MACHINED PARTS —Even in parts 
machined from annealed styrene 
stock there are problems of further 
annealing because of machining 
stresses These, however, aie usu¬ 
ally confined to a comparatively 
thin layer of material lmmediatel> 
adjacent to the machined sui face 
Here, the annealing is merely a 
matter of removing the stresses in 
the surface layer only, no large 
body strains being involved 
To carry out the annealing sys¬ 
tem described by the Plax Corpora¬ 
tion, all that is needed is a simple 
heat treatment for a short period 
of time The machined parts are 
loosely piled m ¥ 4 -inch wire-mesh 
baskets to a depth of about four or 
five inches The basket can be of 
any size that will fit a small tank 
stirred by a small propeller Also, 
the basket should have a cover to 
pi event the parts floating out while 
submerged in the water bath 
The loaded basket is lowered into 
the bath so it is covered by at least 
one inch of water and allowed to 
remain for 20 minutes It is then 
lifted into the upper part of the tank 
to a position about one inch above 
the liquid In this position the parts 
dram for 20 minutes They are then 
removed and allowed to cool m the 
air until all the parts have cooled 
to a tempeiature of 150 degiees, 
Fahrenheit, or below 


Because water evaporates very 
iapidly when maintained at a tem¬ 
perature of 184 degre jW, Fahrenheit, 
ethylene glycol is Offgn added to the 
bath If it is used, the annealed 
styrene parts be carefully 

washed after their treatment to re¬ 
move any trace of glycol since the 
latter is not a very good electric in¬ 
sulator and does not dry readily 
from the plastic Swishing the 
baskets in several changes of water 
held at a temperature of about 
140 degrees, Fahrenheit, will usually 
do the linsing satisfactorily 

ANNEALING TESTED - Early in 
the research work it was found 
that m order to ascertain whether 
or not the annealing work was be¬ 
ing done satisfactorily jl was neces¬ 
sary to develop a quick, easy, and 
leliable test of the finished pieces 
Consequently the "kerosine” test 
was worked out In this test a 
representative piece of the annealed 
styrene is immersed in kerosine for 
one minute at room temperature 
—20 degrees, Centigrade plus or 
minus five degrees—then removed 
without wiping arrtf observed for 
results If the piece is free from 
cracks at the end of 30 minutes 
after its removal from the kerosine 
the annealing is considered satisfac¬ 
tory This test is applied only to 
such pieces as will not receive any 
subsequent machining 

In the case of long rods which 
will be machined later, however, the 
kerosine test is applied to a cross¬ 
wise sample cut from the rod at a 
point distant about three diameters 
fiom one end and at least V 4 inch 
thick measured m the direction of 
the original length of the rod Four 
small holes are dulled through the 
sample in the axial direction—one 


at the center, and the other three 
spaced at radial distances of Va of 
the radius, % the radius, and % 
the radius from the center The 
exact location of the holes is not 
too important, and the holes them¬ 
selves may vary from 1/16 to 1/6 
inch m diameter 

A wet saw and drills are are used 
in cutting out the specimen and m 
drilling the holes to avoid the in¬ 
troduction of stresses by these op¬ 
erations Small cracks around the 
ends of the drilled holes which show 
no tendency to spread into the main 
body of the matenal when the piece 
is given the keiosine test may be 
disregarded and attributed solely 
to the drilling The same is true of 
surface crazing along saw cuts If 
a sample indicates deep body cracks, 
even though small, when given the 
kerosine test, a second test is made 
using more caie during the prepara¬ 
tion of the sample If this piece also 
tracks, the annealing is not satis¬ 
factory An accompanying photo¬ 
graph shows a properly annealed 
sample, a borderline case, and an 
unsatisfactory annealing job 

OTHER TECHNIQUES - The Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, among 
others, have woiked upon the sty- 
icne annealing pioblem and speci¬ 
fied a procedure for certain items 
In this company’s specification the 
piocedure calls for an oven treat¬ 
ment at a single tempeiature of 170 
degi ees, Fahrenheit, followed by 
cooling in still air at room tem¬ 
perature The maximum diameter of 
the pait allowed for in this system 
is 1% inches, and the piece must 
be heated m an air oven at the 
specified tempeiature for 16 hours 

The advantage of this method is 
that the air oven employs a simple 



Annealing tank set up in molder's plant Rock arrangement holds pieces firmly to prevent warping 
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si ngle - temperature thermostat in¬ 
stead of an expensive cycle con - 
troller as with the Plax water-tank 
method The temperature can be 
easily adjusted to some other tem¬ 
perature corresponding to a differ¬ 
ent plastics piece The system has 
the obvious disadvantage, however, 
of requiring 2 85 more time than the 
water-bath method 
Mr DuBois, mentioned previ¬ 
ously, suggests that styrene pieces 
which show a tendency to craze 
may be improved by an annealing 
operation in which the part is baked 
one hour at 160 degrees, Fahren¬ 
heit, one hour at 175 degrees, Fah¬ 
renheit, and six hours at 180 degrees, 
Fahrenheit It is his opinion that 
thin pieces should be annealed at 
the highest temperature at which 
dimensional accuracy may be main¬ 
tained 'Tests indicate that parts up 
to 1% inches m diameter will pass 


the kerositi* test after the foregoing 
treatment Hat may suffer some un¬ 
molding 

Patent Hterelure contains other 
methods of annealing, many of 
which are quite, tricky and would be 
rather difficult to operate on a com¬ 
mercial basis. Most of them are 
based upon a sudden change in the 
cooling cycle, intended to reverse 
the stresses due to cooling at some 
critical point the cycle 

The relieving of stresses in sty¬ 
rene by annexing should not be 
confused with orientation or with 
any considerable change in state 
Annealing fortune with polystyrene 
is simply defined as the reduction 
of internal stresses from whatever 
cause to a point where the residual 
stresses after annealing can be borne 
safely by the material during its 
service life without crazing or crack¬ 
ing 


• • • 


WIPE-CLEAN CLOTH 

Owes Properties to Plastics 

Finish, Does Not Glisten 

Theri have been reports for a long 
time of plastics-coated tablecloths 
that would look just like untreated 
cloths yet could be wiped clean of 
almost any type of spot or marking 
with a damp rag Now such cloths 
are on the market and are just 
as practical as the forecasts prom¬ 
ised Their introduction, and the 
immediate acceptance given them, 
opens the door to the use of plastics 
m a similar manner m a host of 
other goods Luncheon cloths, 
dressing-table covers, mats, and 
centerpieces are just a few of the 
applications that most resemble the 
tablecloth m use 
The easy-to-clean feature of 
these tablecloths is imparted by a 
thin, almost invisible coating of 
Monsanto vinyl butyral Tough and 
flexible, there is no shine to the 
coating, a characteristic resulting 


from the inclusion of finely divided, 
sub-microscopic silica particles 
which scatter bght waves instead of 
reflecting them This coating can be 
given the ctbths at a very small in¬ 
crease in cost, and one which will 
quickly be wiped out by the saving 
in laundry bills The coating is ap¬ 
plied to but one side 

The Monsanto Chemical Com¬ 
pany, who first announced these 
cloths, is the supplier of the vinyl 
butyral Also, it supplies the tech¬ 
nology on- the application of the fin¬ 
ish The coating is for mill applica¬ 
tion only 

PLASTICS-BONDED ABRASIVES 

Matched to Operating 

Conditions, Precisely Sized 

For the deep-grooving of metal, 
grinding wheels have been devel¬ 
oped m which Durez resins are used 
to bond the abrasive particles to the 
wheels So that the wheels will be 
able to meet all types of operating 



WWi election of 
|jz«s, groins 
and grodes, mokes 
these precision-type 
wheeli adaptable 
to many )obs 


conditions, the phenolic resins have 
been specially formulated to match 
the sice grain of the abrasive used, 
the temperature necessary for bond¬ 
ing, and the pressure used in the 
process The wheels are supplied 
in many sizes, grains, and grades, 
and have a guaranteed tolerance of 
plus or minus 0 005 inch, according 
to the developers, the J G Sand- 
strom Grinding Wheel Company 

KNIFE SETS 

Produced of 

Special Wood 

R esin - impregnated compressed 
wood, which gave a good account of 
itself during the war in airplane 
propellers, has started to make its 



UmAiI comprotud-wood articles 


appearance in domestic products 
Uses include holders for kitchen 
and table knife sets such as those 
produced by Adams Plastics Com¬ 
pany from Compregwood 

REFLECTING PLASTICS 

Moke Nip/if-Visib/e Signs 

By Small Molded-ln Lenses 

House signs that show up at night 
are not new, but a street sign that 
is as easy to see by night as by day 
is a welcome innovation And that 
is the latest use which has been 
worked out for an acrylic sign ma¬ 
terial called Reflexite 

The ability of these signs to show 
up clearly is a function of thousands 
of minute lenses which are molded 
into one side of thin transparent 
Lucite sheets There are about 2500 
of these lenses to each square inch 
of plastics surface The back of each 
sheet is polished smooth, acting as a 
focal plane of the molded lens areas 
on the other side Reflecting char¬ 
acteristics are determined by the 
thickness of the acrylic pieces 

Individual letters are applied to 
the back of the acrylic piece by silk 
screening with a special acrylic ink 
containing aluminum powder The 
background color—any color—which 
provides contrast is then applied. 

The completed sign is made by 
forming a metal or other suitable 
support for the letters which are 
to be combined The letters are held 
in the holder by an adhesive 
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Lifting •Uctroformed antenna matti from tank, tapered matrix can now be removed 


ELECTROFORMING 

for 

Precision 

When Production Quantities of Accurately Contoured Parts are 
Needed, And Finishes are Specified in Micro-Inches, the Answer 
May Be Electroforming Unusual Metal Density is Added Feature 

By H R CLAUSER 

Associate Editor Material* 4 Method* 


forming, on the other hand, is prin¬ 
cipally concerned with the primary 
shaping of a part by the build-up 
of electrodeposited metal on a mold 
or matrix 

In a typical application a die or 
mold is made from a master pattern 
of the part to be formed This mold 
is termed the matrix It is a negative 
impression of the finished part and 
serves as the base for electrodeposi¬ 
tion of the metal The matrix is 
placed in an electroplating bath 
where the form of the part is built 
up by electrodeposition After the 
metal has been deposited on the 
matrix to the required thickness, 
the plated matrix is removed from 
the bath and separated from the 
electrodeposited metal The result¬ 
ing electroformed part is an exact 
duplicate in metal of the master pat¬ 
tern 


S omcthinq new in metal parts 
production methods entered 
the industrial picture with the de¬ 
velopment of the Ekko process for 
producing rubber-tire molds by 
electroplating Here, a thick film of 
iron is plated on a suitable matrix 
Separating the matrix from the elec¬ 
trodeposit gives an accurately and 
intricately shaped tire mold pos¬ 
sessing excellent finish, long life 
properties, end attractive economy 
as oompared with conventional tire 
mold making methods. 

During the last few years the same 
general technique, called electro¬ 


forming, has been applied to a wide 
variety of other types of parts, often 
using other metals than iron Many 
plants outside the tire industry came 
to use either the products or the 
process itself Now, electroforming 
has emerged from this development 
period as a highly promising method 
of making certain types of precision 
metal parts. 

Electroforming is actwtUy an ex¬ 
tension of electroplating But dec¬ 
orative or protective plating gen¬ 
erally involves deposits of metal of 
only about .0001-inch thickness on 
previously formed parts Electro- 


MATRIX TECHNIQUES-The mak¬ 
ing and use of the matrix is prob¬ 
ably the most important step in the 
electroforming process Three differ¬ 
ent techniques are possible One of 
these makes use of matrix material 
with a melting point of 200 to 500 
degrees, Fahrenheit, bismuth-lead 
alloys are the most widely employed 
After the deposited metal has buih 
up to the desired thickness, the 
matrix is melted away from the elec¬ 
troformed pert 

Another technique makes use of a 
steel mandrel as the base for die 
electrodeposition of the metal The 
mandrel is machined or ground to 
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Electroforming can produce intricate 
pieces almost impossible to machine 
Computing cam (above) and angles 
and tapers (above right) ore typical 
The radar feed horn (right) required 
on interior smoothness and accuracy 
that proved unobtainable when using 
conventional sheet metal structures 

the shape, dimensions, and finish 
desned Because parting compound 
is used to pt event the locking of the 
mandi el to the electrodeposited met¬ 
al, the mandi el is made from 0002 to 
001-inch undersize A wide variety 
of paiting compounds can be used 
these include thin films of low-tem¬ 
pera tuie melting metal, such as tin 
or cadmium and films of wax or 
lacquer 

The mandrel method can be used 
foi any part whose shape peimits 
the mandrel to be withdrawn from 
the electrofoimed part Depending 
upon the design of the part, one or 
several mandi els may be used 
When more than one is used, they 
are interlocked in such a way that 
each can be drawn independently 
To separate the mandrel from the 
part, heat is first used to melt the 
parting-compound film, then pres¬ 
sure is applied and the mandrel is 
forced away Because the same 
mandrels may be used to produce a 
quantity of the same parts, they are 
usually made of haidened steel 
A thud method is the use of a 
soluble matnx The technique is es¬ 
sentially the same as that for the 
low-tempei atui e melting mati ix 
The matrix can be made of any ma¬ 
terial that will not attach itself to 
the electrodeposit and which can be 
dissolved by an acid or an alkali 
Materials which have been used 
successfully include aluminum, zinc, 
and magnesium 

All three of these techniques have 
distinctive characteristics which suit 
them to particular types of electro- 
forming work The steel mandrel 
and the soluble-matrix methods are 
applicable to very close tolerance 
jobs and to applications where ex¬ 
tremely high surface smoothness is 
required Parts accurate to within 
0004 inch are attainable as compared 
to a 004-inch range possible with 



• LOOKING AHEAD » 

Parts electroformed from a wider 
range of metals Greater use of 
remarkably dense iron deposited by 
this method Substitution for ex¬ 
pensive machine-contouring in some 
cases More metal-covered plas¬ 
tics 


the low-tempeiature melting matrix 
method 

The low-melting matrix method is 
the cheapest of the three, while the 
soluble-matrix technique is used 
only in designs where steel mandrels 
aie not adaptable because of the 
shape and complexity of the part, 
and where the desired tolerances 
and finish cannot be achieved by 
the low-temperature melting matrix 
procedure 

FORMS UNIQUE METALS - At 

present, the metals which can be 
electioformed most practically are 
lion, copper, and mckel Chromium 
can also be electroformed, but is 
used only where high hardness and 
abrasion resistance are required. To 
meet special surface requirements, 
however, any of the regular plating 
medals may be plated on the electro¬ 
formed part 

In some cases parts have been 
built up by electroforming several 


laminations of different metals on 
the matrix So far little advantage 
has been demonstrated for this 
method of electroforming because of 
the extra operations and the care 
required Ordinarily, a satisfactory 
part can be produced with somewhat 
less effort using a single material 

Of the metals applicable to elec¬ 
troforming, iron is the most widely 
used Because of its unique chaiac- 
teristics, electroformed iron might 
justly be considered a new engineer¬ 
ing mateiial Electioformed lion is 
99 8 percent pure In the as-electro- 
formed state the iron has a hardness 
of around 250 Brmell and a tensile 
strength of 50,000 to 55,000 pounds 
per square inch In the fully an¬ 
nealed condition the haidness diops 
to around 140 Brmell, but there is 
no change m the tensile stiength 
and the ductility increases as indi¬ 
cated by an mciease of 10 percent in 
elongation 

A significant characteristic of elec¬ 
troformed iron is that it approaches 
absolute density The virtual absence 
of poiosity is evidenced by the fact 
that, on a vacuum test that has been 
running for several months, a sample 
of electroformed non has pioved to 
be less poious than a piece of glass 
submitted to the same test 

In its weldability and heat-treat¬ 
ing character istics, electroformed 
non is similar to low-caibon steel 
Its machinability lesembles that of 
brass, although it is harder and 
tougher than cold i oiled steel The 
tool settmgs are about the same and 
the shavings have the stringy ap- 
pcrance generally associated with 
machining brass 

GREAT ACCURACY - The two 

outstanding chaiactenstics of elec¬ 
troforming are the extremely high 
surface smoothness attainable and 
the very close tolerances to which 
it can work Theie is almost no limit 
to the surface smoothness or the di¬ 
mensional tolerances possible These 
two characteristics of finish and tol¬ 
erances are almost solely dependent 
upon the matrix quality It has been 
pointed out previously that toler- 
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meet on the order of .0004 Inch are 
possible Surface finishes around five 
micro-inches are easily obtainable, 
there have been applications in 
which finishes with a value of two 
micro-inches were achieved No ad¬ 
ditional finishing operations are re¬ 
quired to secure these extremely 
smooth surface finishes, they are in¬ 
herent in the electroforming opera¬ 
tion 

Another important characteristic 
of the electroforming process is its 
ability to produce accurately and 
economically parts having very in¬ 
tricate or minute details An ex¬ 
ample of this is found m computor 
cams for artillery-ranging devices 
Producing parts such as this, with 
hundreds of projections—each one 
placed slightly different—would be 
a tedious and costly Job by machin¬ 
ing methods, only by electroforming 
tan quantities of the part be pro¬ 
duced at reasonable speeds 

Electroforming can be employed 
for parts with sections up to A k- 
mch thick but there is almost no 
limit to the thinness of section which 
can be formed Parts of electro- 
formed foil 00008-inch thick have 
been produced successfully Further, 
there are no definite limits in size 
of parts possible The maximum di¬ 
mensions are limited only by the 
size of the tanks available for the 
electroforming operation 

As for shapes, the process is most 
applicable to parts with flat contour 
shapes and to tubular or hollow 
products There are practically no 
restrictions as to cross-sectional de¬ 
signs in tubular products, tapered, 
round, rectangular, elliptical sec¬ 
tions, and so on, can all be electro- 
formed There is one limitation to be 
observed in electroforming parts 
with recesses in the design Metal 
cannot be effectively electrode- 
posited m recesses which are deepei 
than they are wide 

While electroforming is a high- 
precision metal forming method, 
production costs are relatively high 
It cannot compete with other proc¬ 
esses in the mass pi oduction of parts 
where the tolerances are laige or 
moderate and where high surface 
smoothness is not required There is 
possibly one exception to this In 
small-quantity production it will 
compete with die casting 

MEETS SPECIAL NEEDS - Elec¬ 
troforming has a set of virtues which 
fit it best for certain specific appli¬ 
cations m the field of metal forming 
Examples of such applications in¬ 
clude parts requiring an extra high 
surface finish, especially where that 
finish is required on internal surface 
contours such as tubing, flow and 
venturi nozzles, and complex bends 


and elbows as found in radar an¬ 
tenna and horns; high-precision 
parts in which tolerances on the 
order of 004 inch and less must be 
met, and products that require abso¬ 
lute accuracy of shape or form. Ex¬ 
amples of the latter are wave-meter 
cavities for radar work in which 
adjacent interior faces must be ab¬ 
solutely normal to each other 
Electroforming is also an answer 
to problems involving parts having 
intricate details which cannot be 
made by any other method or which 
would otherwise require hand or ex¬ 
tended machining methods Typical 
products in this category are com¬ 
puting cams for calculating ma¬ 
chines, surface roughness compara¬ 
tors, and heat exchangers Other ap¬ 
plications of this method extend to 
parts where the quantities required 
are too small to use die casting, eco¬ 
nomically to resizing and coating ap¬ 
plications such as electrodepositing 
metal on plastics for improving the 
plastics’ properties, and to building 
up of worn machine parts 
In companson with other metal- 
foiming methods, electroforming 
can do some things fhat the others 
cannot do, at the same time it can¬ 
not match some of the others in 
certain specialized respects Thus it 
supplements and extends machining 
practice Electrofoiming has some¬ 
times been called “cold casting” be¬ 
cause it competes with casting, but 
does not require allowances foi 
shrinkage in the pattern work Elec¬ 
troforming, however, lacks casting’s 
versatility with respect to alloys, 
and suffers from certain design 
limitations And, in competition with 
sheet-metal forming methods, elec¬ 
troforming must definitely be con¬ 
sidered for such parts as reflectors, 
propeller blades, and so on, where 
internal surface contouring is re¬ 
quired in conjunction with high ac¬ 
curacy and surface smoothness 
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"SUPER-ALLOY 11 

Promises Unusual Results 

In Brass-Casting Dies 

T hi special 16 chromium, 25 
nickel, 6 molybdenum alloy steel de¬ 
veloped and extensively used for 
stressed parts of gas turbines and 
turbo-superchargers operating at 
temperatures up to 1500 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, has been used in the 
construction of dies for die casting 
of brass 

Results to date are described 
as “spectacular *' Previously, with 
standard die materials, short life and 
high cost made for small use of 


brass die castings. If the Timken 
16-25-6 “super-alloy” turns out to 
be “super” for brass die castings it 
might prove to be revolutionary in 
that industry 

PHONE LINE SHEATHS 

Mode of New Alloy 

For Better Cable Protection 

An improved lead alloy has been 
developed for the flexible tube that 
stretches from one telephone pole to 
another, enclosing a group of wires 
It is an arsenical lead, containing 
small amounts of tm and bismuth 
and is suitable for underground in¬ 
stallations as well as over-head sus¬ 
pension 

The sheathing is characterized by 
strong, tough welds, outstanding re¬ 
sistance to bending fatigue, and ex¬ 
cellent creep resistance and bursting 
strength A successful cable, it 
said, depends more on the sheath 
than the insulation 

CHROMIUM-BASE ALLOYS 

Seen Promising for Turbo, 

Jet-Engine Applications 

of the most interesting re¬ 
sults of the nation-wide search for 
new and better high-temperature 
alloys for jet engines and gas tur¬ 
bines is the development of chro¬ 
mium-base alloys to be used for 
such purposes 

Two such alloys, one containing 
60 percent chromium, 25 percent 
molybdenum, and 15 percent iron 
and the other containing 60 percent 
chromium, 25 percent iron, and 15 
percent molybdenum, were devel¬ 
oped by metallurgists of Climax 
Molybdenum Corporation and are 
still considered in the experimental 
stage Work on them is now being 
carried on under government spon¬ 
sorship at Battclle Memorial Insti¬ 
tute Although these alloys have the 
highest stress-rupture properties at 
elevated temperatures of all the 
‘super-alloys developed for high 
temperature use, their utility for 
other applications is impeded by 
their brittleness 

Successful production procedures 
for the chromium-base alloys in¬ 
clude vacuum melting and pouring 
to eliminate oxygen, nitrogen, and 
other gases and their compounds, 
from the metal Although the alloys 
are expensive, their perfection as 
practical, serviceable high-tempera¬ 
ture materials, if achieved, will cer¬ 
tainly lead to their use in small 
amounts for certain tuibo or jet- 
engine parts where the utmost in 
high-temperature properties will 
pay handsome dividends in operat¬ 
ing efficiencies 

w 
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Apprenticeship 

V 

Mechanization 


Domned by Some ond Praised by Others, the Old Apprentice System 
Had Much in Its Favor—For Those Times and Machines Modern 
Equipment Does Automatically Much of What Apprentices Learned 
to Do by Skill, Efficient Training Now Takes Days Instead of Years 


By EDWIN LAIRD CADY 


B ack m the 1880’s when the ap¬ 
prenticeship system was at its 
height a young man named Schatz 
entered a Machtnefabnque (ma¬ 
chinery manufacturing plant) in 
Weingarten Wurttemberg His sons 
tell about his career 
Schatz signed an indenture which 
promised him small amounts of 
money but large chunks of hard 
work There were two periods his 
papers said at which either he or 
the shop could cancel that contract 
One was at the end of six weeks 
the other after a subsequent six 
months If he outlasted those two 
periods he had to stick and the shop 
had to keep him 

During those first six weeks he 
just walked around the shop mak¬ 
ing up his mmd whether or not he 
really wanted to learn the machin¬ 
ist’s trade He saw how hard the 


Long y mn win 
spout m developing 
skilled bonds of 
old school" fool 
maker (right) 

This man maintains 
precision gages 
for thousands of the 
modern "spocwltxed' 
workers. Simple 
tools and specially 
rigged lathe 
(below) make long 
training of operator 
unnecessary, but 
machine designers 
ore highly trained men 



CoutLw MftchLtU Labor * tor It* 
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men worked, observed how indus¬ 
trial accidents happened and how 
painful they were, listened to the 
kicks of the well advanced appren¬ 
tices More than one boy who 
Started with him decided that he 
would rather be a barber or a brick 
layer 

After that six weeks young 
Schatz was given a bench a vise 
and a drawer full of files He had 
to get that bench and vise level and 
square A clout on the head from the 
foreman was his punishment if his 
equipment got out of level or square 
or if any of his tools were not kept 
in order 

Next he was given several pieces 
of steel He could have all of these 
he needed There were round bars 
square bars, flat pieces with round 
holes and with square holes in them 

In his drawer was a full equip¬ 
ment of files They were of at least 
a dozen Shapes, sizes, and grades He 
was shown how to grasp a file by 
the handle with his right hand and 
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Tub* Moling job demondi groot core but no knowledge of prior production steps 


by the tip with his left and, bend¬ 
ing the file so it made a slight arc, 
to start the stroke with a very light 
pressure against the steel and to 
keep the stroke perfectly steady and 
straight With time, a file became 
like a musical instrument in his 
hands 

By the end of six months the ap¬ 
prentice was required to file a round 
hole into a square one, file a round 
bar into a square shape, and get 
them both so closely to the same size 
that the bar would pass smoothly 
through the hole but be light-tight 
all the way He also had to file a 
square hole to a round shape and a 
square bar to fit it He spoiled plenty 
of steel before the foreman could 
pass each bar through its fitted hole 
and not see daylight between them 

Schatz worked at this for six hours 
a day, six days a week, for nearly 
six months He went to school for 
another four hours a day 

ALL-AROUND STUDIES - His 

studies were to last throughout the 
four years of indenture They in¬ 
cluded something of a general edu¬ 
cation, and a great deal of physics, 
chemistry, geometry, and algebra 
But most of all he learned the ex¬ 
quisitely accurate mechanical draw¬ 
ing which his company used at that 
time 

Few modem engineers ever have 
seen such drawings. If a machine 
were three feet square by four feet 
high then the drawings for it made 
a pile three feet square, plus mar¬ 
gins, and four feet high. That pile 
could be separated at any point and 
right there would be a complete 


plan-view cross section of the ma¬ 
chine at that point, all worked out in 
colored inks, with working speeds 
and the materials of all parts plainly 
shown 

Obviously, drawings like that 
could not be made for every device 
The apprentice learned how to make 
free-hand sketches from the most 
meager of descriptions, and how to 
visualize and produce complex parts 
when he had no sketches at all And 
he went on to learn how to operate 
every machine and process in the 
plant 

A young man so trained would 
never disrespect his own person nor 
any good machine or tool through¬ 
out his life His fellow apprentices 
at Brown and Sharpe in the United 
States, and in other shops all over 
the world, were following much the 
same courses of study Character 
building came first with their teach¬ 
ers, working skills * second They 
were in every known trade And 
they were to flood4he world with 
factories Schatz himself founded the 
company which latter became the 
Federal Bearings Company 

Compare all this with what would 
be most likely to happen if the same 
young man were to enter a large 
American factory today 

He would not stand around for six 
weeks just finding out whether he 
was likely to be fyippy at his work 
or not An expert ffosonnel coun¬ 
selor, highly trained m industrial 
psychology, would tell him that 

No foreman would hit him on the 
head for falling to keep his hands 
and clothes clean pnd his hair 
combed, nor for any other reason 


* LOOKING AHIAD • 

No return to prolongod apprentice 
training plans. . Further use of 
"machines that think" In fields stHI 
dependent on slowly acquired skills 
. Establishment of more voca¬ 
tional training schools for indus¬ 
trious individuals Expansion of 
varied training programs for ambi¬ 
tious seekers of key industrial po¬ 
sitions, 


whatever He never would know 
whether or not his equipment was 
m or out of level and square The 
chances would all be against his 
handling a file for any but very 
minor operations, one can walk 
through hundreds of machine shops 
today without ever seeing a man 
who really knows the art of filing 
Today’s young factory worker would 
never make or see a blue print un¬ 
less he became either a foreman or 
a draftsman Not only would he 
never learn what every part of hlfl 
machine is and how it works, but 
probably there would not be any 
one man in his entire department 
who knew 

SPECIALISTS TODAY - From his 
first minute he would begin to be a 
specialist on some one kind of work 
There would be other specialists 
all around him, and he would de¬ 
pend upon them Even if he showed 
such mechanical aptitude as to be 
trained as a tool maker he would not 
find every man doing all of his own 
woi k as used to be the case Rather, 
the tool room would have lathe ex¬ 
perts to do all or nearly all of the 
turning for the tool makers, and be¬ 
side them would be filing-machine 
men, band-saw men, welders and 
brazers, and heat-treatment special¬ 
ists 

The training of the new man 
would be by personal instruction, 
and if his job were difficult, by mo¬ 
tion pictures and still pictures 

A motion picture would show him 
a skilled operator at work on that 
task With his foreman or other in¬ 
structor at his elbow the new man 
would be encouraged to run that 
picture for himself, reduce it to slow 
motion so he could see everything 
the other man did, even run it back¬ 
ward Later on a motion picture 
might be taken of himself at work, 
and he might be encouraged to go 
all alone into a projection room add 
compare bis “movie” side by aide on 
the screen with that of a man more 
skilled than himself On lees intri¬ 
cate or complex jobs 4 series of still 

It 
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Operator s little knowledge of her 
expensive machine Automatic con 
trols, however, would prevent serious 
damage if she should moke a mistake 

pictures would do all of this for 
him 

Time-and-motion study men 
would help his foreman to teach 
him Within five days or at the most 
a few weeks he would be a itason- 
ably skilled opeiatoi at his job And 
undei a modern int entive system 
with every mcieasf in skill would 
come an automatic icwaid in highci 
pay 

Employee selection and tiainmg 
systems like the sc took millions of 
completely unskilled men and wom¬ 
en during the wai and turned them 
into the most effective labor force 
evei known to industi y They 
proved that—with modem mechani¬ 
zation of almost every piocess, the 
modern way of putting the bums 
into the machine design instead of 
requiring them of the operator—the 
old conception of apprenticeship 
training for machine opciators has 
gone by the board 

In spite of this, the fundamental 
philosophy of appienticeship is not 
obsolete All that has changed is its 
application 

BASIC FOUNDATION - When 
young Schatz began his work he 
was given a foundation He was not 
required to make his own files or to 
roll his own steel It was taken for 
granted that otheis could do this 
better foi him Their work was the 
foundation upon which he began 
The problems of machine-tool de¬ 
sign and of the functionings of ma¬ 
chine parts have similarly been 


worked out for piesent-day begin¬ 
ners Young Schatz worked with 
machines made of simple and com¬ 
paratively weak gears, wheels, 
levers, slides, and structural mem¬ 
bers He had to be careful about how 
he handled thert The modern be¬ 
ginner works with strong, electri¬ 
cally controlled, highly protected 
machine tools which aie designed 
to withstand almost anything that a 
human being can do to them and to 
be pi oof against almost any false 
motion that a leasonably well-m- 
stiucted opeiator might make 
Standing upon the foundation of 
such machine design there is no real 
need for the beginnei to have any 
deep understanding of the machines 
he runs 

Young men who aie able to start 
today with the modem machine 
basis and go on thiough what 
amounts to an appienticeship, aie 
college trained 01 else have spent 
long houis in night schools and in 
self education Also they have to 
spend at least four ycais m piepaia- 
tion and to woik long houis just as 
Schatz did It is a larc engine cring- 
school graduate who gets thiough 
on less than 70 hours a week of lec- 
tuies and study And the shop man 
who puts in his 40 houis a week at 
his machine and then goes to night 
school foi 15 hours more will cei - 
tainly hit the 70 houis a week nmk 
by the time he gets his studying 
done 

Thousands of leading industi ies 
are picking up college men and self- 
trained men and putting them 
thiough shop-wide or entire com¬ 
pany-wide couiscs which are high¬ 
ly paiallel with the tunning given 
to old time apprentices Interna¬ 
tional Nickel docs this and Alu¬ 
minum Corporation United Stales 
Rubber, Bryant Chucking Grinder 
Standard Oil of New Jeisey, General 
Motors, and Carbon and Carbide 
Chemicals, to mention only a few 
Like the apprentices of old, the sur¬ 
vives of these training couiscs aie 
expected to find their specialties and 
become the leadeis of the futuie 

EDUCATION CHANGES - Theie 
w r as a time when in some industilal 
towns a grammai school diploma 
was a sufficient certificate of prepa- 
lation for apprenticeship In many 
towns, up until about 1905, a gram¬ 
mar school education included a few 
months of physics, elementary de¬ 
scriptive chemistry, physiology, 
plane geometry, and simple algebra, 
all of which an apprentice might 
need In many a New England mill 
town the primary school curriculum 
included teaching little fingers to tie 
weavers knots Now the grammar 
school is mere preparation for high 


school and little fingers do not need 
an appienticeship in weavers knots 
which are much better tied by 
machines. 

Before the war it was believed 
that arc welding needed a long ap¬ 
prenticeship But during the war 
thousands of arc welders were 
tiained, and in very little time 

Here and there are industries in 
which the old appienticeship system 
still is needed Foundries are an 
example It takes time to learn how 
and when to poui hot non so it goes 
stiaight into the down sprue and en- 
tiaps no an and when to use a 
swn ling motion which slows dow r n 
the flow foi bettei progiessive 
solidification and permits the en- 
tiapped air to escape via the open 
users But even so the apprentice¬ 
ship does not need to last four ycais 
noi any other fixed period of time 

Modem training of employees does 
not oidinarily require the devotion 
of any great amount of time to 
schooling Efficient educational meth¬ 
ods, well developed training aids, 
and the great mechanical perfection 
of the machines themselves obviate 
many of the laborious learning proc¬ 
esses once thought essential The 
nostalgic yearnings of some of the 
old timers for the return of the ap- 
pi entice indenture system will be 
satisfied in only a very few instances 
Foi those men who show a real de¬ 
sire to progress and learn, how'evei 
training courses equally arduous and 
highly similar to the old-time meth¬ 
ods arc still open and m many cases 
i cpi esent the pathway to the top 


m $ m 

BETTER FIRE BRICK 

Step Up Furnace 

Production, Save on Fuel 

At the National Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards and by agenoes co-opciating 
with the Amencan Society for Test¬ 
ing Materials thousands of tests of 
fire brak havi been made Good 
books on i efi actories and then 
chemistries aie lare and most de¬ 
velopers of hie buck have had to 
follow paths which weie but pooily 
charted, and it is only by standaid 
testing and patient development that 
they have gotten such results that 
forging furnaces lined with brick 
can now be heated up in 35 minutes 
as compared to a previous 210 min¬ 
utes, with a fuel consumption for 
heating-up reduced more than 80 
pei cent, and that the number of 
pieces heated for forging per work¬ 
ing hour is up more than 40 per¬ 
cent 
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A New Diet For Diesels ? 


The Slow-Speed Predecessors of Today's Ubiquitous High-Speed Diesels 
Could, and Often Did, Burn Almost Anything Now the Sound and Fury 
of Diesel-Fuel Evaluation is at a Peak As Usual in Such Cases, the 
Answer is a Compromise of Technical, Economic, and Practical Factors 

By MARSHALL J WATERS 

Shell Oil Company Inc 


M odern high-speed Diesel 
engines have evolved over 
a period of many yeais from the 
eaily slow-speed stationary and 
marine engines Diesel engines were 
developed originally with the 
thought of burning powdered coal 
rnd theoretically, at least such 
engines could be piodueed For 
vanous piactical icasons, howevei, 
petioleum fuels aie thus fai used 
exclusively and then availability 
has permitted the piogiess of the 
Diesel to the position it occupies 
tod ly 

Fuel piobkms aie compuiatively 
simple in the large, slow-speed 
units Genet ally, these will burn 
satisfactorily any clean fuel which 
has sufficient lubucity to piotect 
the fuel pumps and injectors, and 
atomues properly when spiayed in¬ 
to the cylindeis Many such engine s 
opeiating at speeds of 100 to 300 
revolutions pet minute, have satis- 
factonly burned heavy, viscous 
bunkei fuel oils, heated to facili¬ 
tate pumping and atomization 
Unfoitunately the fuel tequire- 
ments of high-speed engines—those 
opeiating at speeds in excess of 800 
i evolutions pel minute—aie not so 
easily met The reasons foi this are 
stveral, tht most impoitant being 
the small combustion chambers, the 


extremely short tune available for 
injection and combustion, the 
smoothness and flexibility required, 
and the need for minimum smoke 
and odor The last named factor has 
recently assumed great importance 
in truck, bus, and railroad service 
where the majority of high-speed 
Diesel engines are used In fact, 
some municipalities have passed 
ordinances limiting the smoke out¬ 
put of Diesel engines used in high¬ 
way tianspoit seivice 

FUEL PROPERTIES EVALUATED— 

An examination of the propel ties 
which affect service performance in 
high-speed Diesel engines brings out 
the fact that although fuel specifica¬ 
tions consist of an imposing an ay 
of laboratory testa, only a few of 
the properties evaluated have any 
i eal significance insofar as pei - 
foi mance of the fuel m an engine is 
tonceined Flash point, for example, 
is of value only in demonstrating the 
safety of the fuel m handling, pour 
point indicates the lowest tempeia- 
tuie at which the oil will flow, ash, 
water, and bottom-settling-and-wa- 
ter tests all indicate the degree of 
cleanliness—admittedly a most im¬ 
portant point in any Diesel fuel The 
carbon-residue test 13 useful mainly 
m detecting the presence of heavy 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Continued growth and extension of 
Diesel applications Better per¬ 
formance with reduced smoke and 
smell Cleaner engines, lower 
maintenance cost Greater care 
by users on matching of fuel to 
specific engines 


lcsidual components which are un¬ 
desirable in high-speed fuels 

From the performance ,viewpoint 
the most significant properties are 
gravity, volatility, viscosity, and 
cetane numbei These have been in¬ 
vestigated by the Cooidinating Fuel 
Research Committee as lepiesented 
by several engine manufactui ei s 
and petroleum 1 ehnei s, and their 
findings weie published in the SAE 
Journal, Maich 1945 

The Amencan Petroleum Insti¬ 
tute gravity of Diesel fuel is an im¬ 
portant yaidstick in determining 
fuel economy and power Although 
low-giavity fuels have a somewhat 
lowei heat content per pound, their 
gi eater weight per gallon results in 
increased heat content per unit vol¬ 
ume and thus greater potential en¬ 
ergy per dollar It also results in 
better economy and increased power 
output, since a given volume of 
charge injected into the cyhndei 
contains a greater heat content 
when low API-gravity fuels are 
used 

Viscosity and volatility must be 
considered together since they are 
mter-ielated The CFR committee 
found that less viscous and, corre¬ 
spondingly, more volatile fuels gave 
cleanei combustion (less smoke) 
and less deposition in high-speed 
engines Excessive volatility can 
cause rough running in certain 
engines, however, so this property 
must be carefully controlled by the 
fuel supplier Also, less viscous fuels 
normally give poorer economy than 
the heavier ones 

The fuel viscosity permissible for 
use in Diesel engines has been made 
the subject of mtensive study The 
maximum viscosity is usually con¬ 
trolled by factors such as distilla¬ 
tion range On the other hand, if the 



Carbon deposition on 
injection nozzle 
Six edrbon Korns can 
be seen protecting 
from orifices 
Fuel passed through 
channels in horns 
but spray 

characteristics were 
unsatisfactory 
Cor bon forming is but 
one of many Diesel 
fuel foctors 
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fuel is kept clean, fuels having a 
viscosity as low as 32 second Say- 
bolt Universal at 100 degrees, Fah¬ 
renheit, appear to be satisfactory 
from the standpoint of pump and 
injector wear Increased viscosity 
provides some protection against 
abrasive wear due to dirty fuel but 
cannot eliminate it Fuels must be 
kept clean' 

The viscosity and volatility of 
fuels are closely controlled by the 
refiner to give optimum perform¬ 
ance in the intended service 

IS CETANE IMPORTANT 7 — In re¬ 
cent years, the general lack of 
understanding of the real sig¬ 
nificance of cetane number has re¬ 
sulted m undue emphasis being 
placed on this property This has 
had the direct effect of increasing 
production costs and restricting the 
potential availability of otherwise 
satisfactory fuels Cetane number is 
a measure of the ignition delay or 
lag which occurs when a fuel is in¬ 
jected into the cylinder—the length 
of time which elapses between the 
time of injection and the start of 
combustion It is dependent largely 
upon the chemical composition of 
the fuel In the practical engine, a 
small delay is desnable for maxi¬ 
mum production of power and the 
permissible delay is also a function 
of engine speed Hence, there are 
so many factors involved that only 
an actual trial will determine the 
suitability of i a given fuel in a 
given engine Cetane number is 
certainly not the answer 

In blending Diesel fuels for high¬ 
speed engines, the petroleum refiner 
is limited by the quantities of suit¬ 
able stocks available In the past, 
Diesel fuels have been prepared 


Dirty valve (above) and piston (below) 
piston to demonstrate the importance of 



largely from selected intermediate 
gas-oil cuts obtained fiom the dis¬ 
tillation of crude oil This fraction 
also supplied domestic heating oils 
The lighter fractions of the crude 
went into the manufacture of gaso¬ 
line and kero&ine, while the heavier 
cuts were used for lubricating oils, 
lesidual fuels, and so on As gaso¬ 
line requirements increased, thermal 
cracking came into extended use, 
converting heavy residue and some 
gas-oil into gasoline, cracked gas¬ 
oil, and heavy fuel oil More re¬ 
cently, catalytic cracking has been 
generally adopted and has provided 
a veiy definite dram on the supplies 
of straight-run gas-oil In addition, 
new offtakes for intermediate oils 
are being developed, the most strik¬ 
ing at the present time being the 
growing demand for fuel for gas 
turbines as typified by the jet 
engine for aircraft use Fortunately, 
among the products of crackmg are 
gas-oils which, with proper treat¬ 
ment, are well suited for use in 
Diesel fuels The mam difference 
between these and straight-run gas¬ 
oils from the same crude is a some- 
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compare with relatively clean valve and 
lelocting proper fuel for a given engine 



what higher cetane number for the 
straight-run material, although it is 
not uncommon for cracked-gas oil 
from one crude to have a higher 
cetane number than straight-run 
gas oil from a different crude 

BALANCED FUELS -In any case, 
for the high-speed Diesel engine it 
is necessary to balance all properties 
in the fuel rather than try to obtain 
just a high cetane value alone To 
incorporate such balance in the fin¬ 
ished fuel it is necessary to compro¬ 
mise and consider all the chemical 
and physical properties which affect 
engine performance 
Viscosity is controlled to give fine 
atomization at the injector nozzles, 
yet still provide good lubrication of 
the fuel-pump plungers Volatility 
is limited to the fractions giving 
rapid and complete evaporation 
once the fuel is injected into the 
cylindeis, without the risk of vapor 
lock occurring between the fuel 
pump and injectors Ignition quality 
is made as high as possible for the 
whole of the fuel—not merely the 
most volatile part which evaporates 



first Heat value is maintained as 
high as possible to give the maxi¬ 
mum amount of power from every 
gallon of fuel, thereby reducing the 
fuel consumption Flashpoint is 
maintained high enough to reduce 
fire risks in the fuel storage system 
Pour point is kept to the lowest 
possible value so as to eliminate 
sluggish flow or restriction to the 
fuel pumps in winter time For com¬ 
pleteness of combustion and absence 
of carbon deposits in the engine, the 
high-boiling-point fractions must 
be limited and the ash kept to a 
minimum Finally, in view of the 
close fit of the fuel-pump plungers 
and injector parts a good filtering 
system is always Incorporated in 
high-speed Diesel engines and this 
necessitates the fuel being supplied 
clear, clean, and free from all im¬ 
purities. 

The engine and fuel industries are 
continuing their co-operative studies 
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of requirements for the purpose of 
adapting the engine to the fuel, as 
well as the fuel to the engine This 
must inevitably result in furthering 
the spectacular development of the 
Diesel engine and deeply entrench¬ 
ing its position in our national 
economy 

• • • 

PREMIUM OIL 

Cleans Engine, Keeps 

It Clean, Improves Performance 

H ighly refined, a new treated 
lubricating oil to which certain pat¬ 
ented ingredients which increase its 
usefulness have been added, has re¬ 
cently been placed on the market 
It is made by taking a choice frac¬ 
tion of selected crude and extracting 
all but the most desirable Constitu¬ 
ents The refined base stock is 
treated in various ways to improve 
its purity, and the several new in¬ 
gredients are then added in rela¬ 
tively small amounts but with major 
effects on the properties of the oil 

The resulting motor oil has all the 
basic properties considered desir¬ 
able in any good lubricant, includ¬ 
ing the ability to reduce friction be¬ 
tween moving parts to a minimum 
In addition, it is claimed, it has the 
special capacity to piotect against 
varnish deposits on pistons, cyl¬ 
inders, and othei vital engine parts, 
against sludge deposits, against bear¬ 
ing corrosion, and against deterio¬ 
ration or breakdown of the oil itself 

These four capacities are pnme 
requisites m any motor oil meeting 
the ‘'premium” standards estab¬ 
lished by the American Petroleum 
Institute The new oil, called Perma- 
lube, has certain other character¬ 
istics which its developers, Stand¬ 
ard Oil Company (Indiana), call 
“plus properties ” As claimed, these 
are that it cleans engines and keeps 
them clean, is superior in lubricat¬ 
ing during the break-in period of a 
new or reconditioned engine, as¬ 
sures easy engine starting and ready 
lubrication of frictional surfaces, 


protects unusually well against 
engine wear, reduces ring sticking, 
keeps oil consumption to a mini¬ 
mum, shows a minimum of carbon 
formation in cylinder combustion 
chambers, increases the effective 
life of oil filters, helps to solve the 
problem of water sludge, and pro¬ 
tects against the difficulties caused 
by foaming 

After loosening engine deposits of 
soot, carbon, varnish, and sludge, 
the particles are held m suspension 
so they cannot pile up into masses 
of sludge which may block vital 
passages Instead, they are dis¬ 
persed in the oil and drain out when 
the oil is changed With regular use, 
the new oil will gradually clean an 
engine and keep it dean 

COLD-WEATHER FUELS 

Start Aircrpft Engines 

Without Pre-Heating 

Problems involved in starting air¬ 
craft engines in sub-zero tempera¬ 
tures have long troubled the aviation 
industry In sub-zeio weather, ordi¬ 
nary aviation gasolines will not start 
aircraft engines These gasolines 
cannot be permitted to contain the 
light ends or low boiling fractions— 
necessary for cold-weather starting 
—because of the dangers of vapor- 
lock in flight Thfeiefore, elaborate 
and cumbersome pre-heating equip¬ 
ment has generally been necessary 
for all Canadian, Alaskan, and other 
sub-Arctic operations 

Recently, a newly'developed cold- 
staiting fuel foi aircraft operating in 
sub-zeio temperatures was an¬ 
nounced by The Texas Company, 
which is said to slice the time re¬ 
quired for preparation and starting 
from as long as six hours to two 
mmutes This fuel is designed to re¬ 
place high-octane gasolines for only 
the brief interval required to start 
The fuel is used in tegular aviation 
carburetor and priming systems A 
portable external tank or bottle is 
attached to the aircrafts fuel lines 
which are shut off from the main 
fuel tanks, and the special fuel is al¬ 
lowed to flow for about two minutes 


After engine is warmed up, the por¬ 
table external tank may be discon¬ 
nected by ground crew, the engine 
then draws its fuel from the air¬ 
craft’s gasoline tanks 
The cold starting fuel is liquid at 
all atmospheric temperatures and 
can be shipped in regular containers, 
making special high-pressure con- 



External tank connected for starting 


tamers unnecessary Although de¬ 
velopment of these cold starting 
fuels is important from a military 
standpoint, it also suggests itself as 
an invaluable peace-time aid for 
transpolar and bush flying, and feed¬ 
er lines operating in extremely cold 
climates 

PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 

Paint and Varnish Ingredient, 

Now Made from Petroleum 

of the most important chemi¬ 
cal materials used m the manufac¬ 
ture of modem, high-quality paints 
and varnishes can now be made 
from petroleum sources instead of 
from coal, it was stated at a recent 
meeting of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers 

This development promises to 
free a vital industrial chemical 
known as phthalic anhydride from 
utter dependence upon coal mining 
and coke oven operations Making 
this chemical is the Oronlte Chemi¬ 
cal Company plant, described as the 
first of its kind in the world to use 
a petroleum raw material for this 
basic paint substance 

The plant uses a raw chemical 
known as orthoxylene Vapors of 
this substance are mixed with 
heated air and passed through the 
“converters” at a high temperature 
The crude product formed is puri¬ 
fied by crystallization and other 
means, and is then ready for use In 
the special paints and varnishes for 
refrigerators, automobiles, ranges, 
and so on 
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SOAPS THAT 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

New industrial uses for flammable 
gels Point that doesn't form pig¬ 
ment layers in storage containers 
Further improvement in heavy- 
duty, metallic soap greases So¬ 
lutions to "impossible" problems 


txIXiVALLic soaps are a family 
■ * ■ of true soaps which above 
all are not soapy and hence aie 
better entitled to be called “soap- 
less soaps” than the modern soapy 
synthetics Best known and most 
useless, of this extremely useful 
soap family is the ring in the family 
bath tub But the annoying ring is 
a blacksheep and contrasts shaiply 
with other highly useful members 
of the group that peiform the most 
diverse, even contradictoiy, tasks 
“Paiadox” is the middle name of the 
metallic soaps Among them, for ex¬ 
ample, a watei-soluble waterpioof- 
mg agent, faction producing mate¬ 
rials and lubricants, adhesives and 
parting agents that promote sepa¬ 
ration, flammable flame-retarding 
compounds emulsifiers and demul¬ 
sifiers, polishes and flatting agents, 
gel-foimers and gel-breakers — 
truly a package of paradoxes, but 
every one useful 

When a solution of a salt of an 
appropnate metal is mixed with a 
solution of a soluble soap, the metal¬ 


lic soap cuids out The basic pioc- 
ess of manufactuic is essentially 
that, although not quite so simple 
Most applications of the metallic 
soaps depend mou on physical than 
on chemical properties and theie- 
fore even minor modifications in the 
conditions of manufacture can cause' 
diflei ernes in pioduct quite out of 
pioportion to then appaient impor¬ 
tance Small variations in concen- 
liations of the solutions, their tem- 
pei.ituie, the vigoi of mixing and 
stming the degree of acidity or al¬ 
kalinity of the mixture during pie- 
upitation—all of these and othei 
conditions control the properties of 
the product and thus establish its 
specific usefulness 

Most important members of this 
valuable family aie the stearates of 
aluminum ammonium, calcium, 
magnesium, and zinc These are the 
tonnage products in the group 
which includes numerous others al¬ 
so highly useful but in lesser quan¬ 
tities 

Many of the commercial membeis 
of the family are compounds of the 
metals with mixtures of stearic acid 
the fatty acid predominant in ani¬ 
mal fats and palmitic acid, sim¬ 
ilarly predominant m vegetable oils 
Often the mixed fatty acids pioducc 



Cokes of ntwly mod* frtote, lubricant world is a mojor user of metallic soaps 


By D H KIlXEFFER 

thpmlnil Enftlnwr 


metallic soaps bettei adapted to 
specific pui poses than those made 
with the pure acids 

MAKE OILS "STAY PUT"~“Soaps 
without soaptness,” ai e basically 
old and the beginnings of their im¬ 
portance extends back to the eaily 
years of the mdusti lal revolution 
when an expanding variety of ma¬ 
chines of gi owing complexity needed 
something bettei and more specific 
than animal fats and whale oil to 
lubricate them Thus came about 
the eailiest use of a metallic soap- 
talcium steal ate -to conveit fluid 
oils into semi-solid gtease that 
would remain in beai mgs 
Next came the use of zinc stearate 
in cosmetic powdeis alone or mixed 
with 1 ice flout or talcum powdei 
A stiange contrast typical of mot- 
il-soap uses, bttween industry s 
heavy beatings and a baby's tcndei 
skin Today, these compaiatively 
simple eat ly developments have 
giown into a valuable industry sup¬ 
plying the keys to unlock many 
puzzling industrial problems 
Nowhere is the paradoxical nature 
of metallic soaps so apparent as m 
their behavior toward friction The 
bases of most fnctioning compounds 
applied to power belts to prevent 
them from slipping on their pulleys 
are metallic soaps, and other mem¬ 
bers of the same family provide 
non-skid surfaces between rugs and 
highly polished waxed floors Yet, 
under quite different conditions, 
soaps such as zme stearate behave 
as effective lubricants between 
metal surfaces that are too hot foi 
an ordinary oil or grease to stay on 
Moreover, the ability of metallic 
soaps to form gels with fluid oils is 
fundamental to lubricating most 
bearings in equipment ranging from 
ancient ox carts to journal bearings 
in high speed machine tools 
The function of the metallic soap 
is to hold the oil in place so that it 
can properly lubncate the surfaces 
Grease so made is able by its basic 
structure to maintain itself, to stand 
up, sometimes under considerable 
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WASH NOTHING 


Lubricating Bearings, Powdering a Baby, and Waterproofing a Brick 
Wall ore All In a Day's Work for the Metallic Soap Family Other 
Surprising and Paradoxical Abilities of These Old-Yet-New Materials 
Are Constantly Appearing as Answers to Baffling Industrial Problems 



Courtesy Malllnckrodl ( hemlcal Woilts 


Minor variations in making metallic soaps cause distinct 
differences in their properties Zinc stearate, viewed at 
300X shows fine, uniform particles (leftI and each gram 
has 19,000 square centimeters of film area Other sample 
(right) is non uniform, hos 7500 square centimeters of 
film area per gram To users, such factors may be vital 


heating and this piopeity it owes to 
the potential ability of the metallic 
soaps to foj n gels with even thin 
oils Apparently metallic soaps bcai 
some whit the s ime relation to oils 
and even gasoline that gelatin and 
pectin do to water All form mote or 
less solid gels 

GELS THAT STICK-The oldest ap¬ 
plication of metallic soaps—the pio- 
duction of grease gels—achieved ex¬ 
traordinary importance during the 
recent war in tremendously enhanc¬ 
ing the effectiveness of fire bombs 
and flame throwers This use 
stemmed from the fact that flarms 
of gasoline or oil thrown by a flame 
thiower or bomb may not ignite 
the target because the burning gas 
which is the flame, cannot adhere 
to it An answer was sought in a 
gelled fuel that would adhere to the 
target, whatever it might be, and 
continue buintng with a flame hot 
enough to be effective Early at¬ 
tempts were based on gels of gaso¬ 
line with law rubber This mixtute 
although it forms effective gels, was 
not practical because no rubber 
could be spaied for this pm pose 
Then metallic soaps came into the 
picture The development of a gaso¬ 


line gelled m this way w is bv no 
means simple, for the very diversi¬ 
ties of chaiacter that make metallic 
soaps so inteiesting also ueatc a 
virtual hbyrmth of possibilities 
that must be exploded to find the 
answer to any specific problem 
With the clue that even thin 
lubricating oils can be gelled by 
calcium stearate and others, and 
that such gels cling to bearings, 
i esearchers set out to 4 lscover what 
soap or combination of soaps would 
convert gasoline inttf a gel of just 
the right consistency and of strong 
adhesiveness to clingy to combustible 
targets and set them afiie Even the 
initial consistency of the fuel was 
possibly less important than the 
ability of the flaming product to 
retain its clinging characteristic 
until the target was well ignited 
The final solution was found in 
aluminum soaps made from a mix- 
tuie of the fatty acids of coconut 
oil with napthemc agids from petro¬ 
leum It was calletfljapalm Whde 
the original objectiv^was to use 
the* product in fire bombs to be 
diopped from the air, its most re¬ 
markable success was realized in 
the flame thiowers Cleurly the need 
foi such a material as a mihtaiy 


weapon is now veiy small, but the 
possibilities of peace-time use of a 
similar technique are likely to be 
impol tant 

FLAMEPROOFING— This control of 
fuels by metallic soaps contrasts 
sharply with the effectiveness of the 
same agents in suppressing flamma¬ 
bility The fire hazaid fiom many 
types of textile fabrics foi example, 
lies m the easy ignition of surface 
lint and thf low ignition tempera¬ 
ture of the fibers themselves Ex¬ 
tremely small amounts of metallic 
soaps spicad in an even but very 
thin layci on the cloth fibers ef¬ 
fectively changes the nature of the 
suiface of hangings and diapencs 
Such a procedure affords consider¬ 
able piotoction against flash fires 
The metallic soap tends to hold 
sti iy fibcis against the threads, thus 
reducing then flash potential, and 
nl the same time the extremely 
thin layei of the compound substi¬ 
tutes its i datively high ignition 
tompeiatui e for the lower one of 
the fiber itself Although this is not 
complete firepioofing by any means, 
it at least suppresses the extreme 
hazaid of fl ish firing which con¬ 
stitutes a dominant hazaid in public 
places The mctallu soap itself will 
ultimately bum but it is quite dif¬ 
ficult to ignite—an impol tant factor 
in file hazards 

PARTING COMPOUNDS - The 

pnncipal effectiveness of the 
Napalm fuel is the adhesiveness im- 
paitcd to th< gasoline by the addi¬ 
tion of metallic soaps But IHk ad¬ 
hesive quality is a quality of this 
pai ticulai type of gel, and is not 
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"G«l-gos" has surprising stick in tsi 
and probably has moro than ona use 


necessarily Inherent in the metallic 
soaps themselves 

Actually, an important field of 
usefulness of these “non-soapy” 
soaps is in parting preparations em¬ 
ployed to assist in separating molded 
plastics articles from the molds in 
which they are formed Minimum 
amounts of aluminum or zinc 
stearate added to the molding com¬ 
pound or dusted separately into the 
mold cavity ahead of the charge 
allows the finished product to be 
ejected much more easily at the 
proper point in the cycle In addi¬ 
tion, the compound assists the flow 
of the plastics into the fine features 
of the mold, thus improving the 
finish of the final molded piece 

A similar application of magnesi¬ 
um stearate or calcium stearate as¬ 
sists pharmaceutical manufacturers 
in pressmg tablets of certain 
remedial agents which are otherwise 
difficult or even impossible to mold 
on modern machines Typical are 
lozenges stamped from mixtures 
containing large proportions of 
sugar or dextrose, and tablets of 
ferrous sulfate 

GREAT VERSATILITY - Metallic 
soaps are useful constituents of the 
wax mixtures used for polishing 
purposes, since their gelling action 
suppresses the tendency of some 
waxes, notably paraffins, to crystal¬ 
lize* On the opposite end of this 
scale, addition of metallic stearates 
to oil varnishes suppresses the gloss 
of the dried coating and without ex¬ 
ertion gives the finished work a dull 
surface resembling that attained by 
rubbing. , 

The suppression of crystallization 
of paraffin waxes effected by metal¬ 
lic soaps is also important in the 
n^eparation of wax coatings to be 
applied to paper and similar flexible 
materials The layer of a com¬ 
pounded wax possesses far greater 


flexibility and a much reduced 
tendency to crack or to separate 
from the base materials on flexing 
The gelling quality of metallic 
soaps can also be effective in hold¬ 
ing heavy pigments in suspension 
in paint vehicles when they would 
ordinarily separate out as heavy 
layers in the can or barrel. This ef¬ 
fect of additions of 1 or 2 percent of 
the appropriate metallic soap to a 
paint vehicle is particularly useful 
where differences in settling rates of 
several mixed pigments may change 
the color of the paint as it stands, 
a change not always easy to reverse 
with the ineffective stirrers avail¬ 
able in the field Mixtures of heavy 
lead pigments with organic lakes as 
tinting agents are particularly 
troublesome in this way 
Additions of metallic soaps to sus¬ 
pensions of pigments in vehicles 
also assist in emulsifying the resin- 
oil-pigment mixture in water as 
practiced in the newer types of wa¬ 
ter emulsion paints This action is 
the antithesis of that expected of 
metallic soaps in breaking and pre¬ 
venting emulsification 


SHIP FOULING 

May be Reduced by 

Changing Electrical Charge 

Research conducted in Germany, 
and abandoned because of the war, 
included a project that suggests a 
new attack on the age-old problem 
of fouling of ships’ bottoms The 
new basic theory is that the seeds 
and larval forms of the organisms 
involved in fouling are attracted to 
the ship's bottom by an opposite 
electrical charge Furthermore, this 
theory is supported by the failure 
of fouling organisms to attach them¬ 
selves to certain natural inhabitants 
of the sea—seaweed, and jellyfish, 
for example—that carry like charges 

Preliminary tests with certain in¬ 
soluble alginate salts showed them 
capable of imparting a charge to ob¬ 
jects in the sea coated with them 
and to repel fouling organisms in 
their rudimentary stages Investiga¬ 
tion along this line is expected to be 
resumed or undertaken by others 
and may well lead to entirely new 
types of non-toxic anti-fouling com¬ 
positions to protect shipping in the 
future 

CESIUM-VAPOR LAMPS 

Throw Ufrfe Visible 

Light, Strong Infra-Red • 

Highly valued, not for their effi¬ 
ciency as illuminators but rather 
because their light cannot be seen 


A mm o niu m stearate, unlike the 
other metallic soaps, is soluble in 
water, but it is also a valuable 
waterproofing agent The advantage 
of this technique lies in the ease of 
application ’of the ammonium 
stearate in water solution to brick 
or plasterwork, for example, as 
compared with the necessity of em¬ 
ploying a much more expensive 
organic solvent to spread stearic 
add alone Furthermore, the differ¬ 
ence in spreading power of the or¬ 
ganic solution and the water solu¬ 
tion are important in achieving the 
final result Other metallic soaps, 
particularly zinc stearate, also repel 
water and thus serve in many ap¬ 
plications where a surface is to be 
protected from wetting 

Clearly, the metallic soaps are 
shown by even these few examples 
to be remarkable, versatile, and use¬ 
ful materials In their peculiarly 
paradoxical properties are to be 
found solutions for many pressing 
problems of industry At least they 
are worth careful investigation 
when problems arise that seem im¬ 
possible to solve 

• 

easily, cesium-vapor lamps are sim¬ 
ilar in principle to the efficient 
sodium-vapor lamps employed in 
lighting highways They emit radia¬ 
tion strong in infra-red, which is 
invisible, but weak in visible light 

Consequently these lamps have 
found important applications in 
secret communication, particularly 
when the freedom of this type of 
communication from interference by 
static or jamming is vital The lamps 
are filled with a mixture of argon 
and cesium vapor 

MOVABLE ALCOHOL PLANT 

Convert* Crops of Form 

Site by Continuous Process 

Built in a series of mobile units to 
be taken to farms for processing 
surplus and sub-standard crops on 
the spot, a new alcohol plant, when 
complete, occupies a five-car rail¬ 
road train It Is designed around the 
latest continuous processes of fer¬ 
mentation and distillation so that the 
highest efficiency of conversion and 
largest output can be obtained with 
a minimum of equipment 
The proceesee have been lately 
, developed and have been demon¬ 
strated on a pilot-plant scale as well 
as in stationary plants. The system 
was demonstrated at a recent Na¬ 
tional Chemical Exposition and it is 
expected that a full-size demonstra¬ 
tion unit will be built by next sea¬ 
son 
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PIPE 

with a future 


Asbestos-Cement Pipe, In Addition to Being Highly Resistant to Under- 
Ground Corrosion, Is Free of Tuberculatum and Excessive Ground- 
Water Infiltration Added Up, These Features Mean Long Useful Life 


By JEROME CAMPBELL 

W hen the dty-fathers of a 
given municipality decide to 
spend some of the taxpayers* money 
for a new sewage-disposal or water- 
supply system, and when the engi¬ 
neers entrusted with designing get 
down to brass-tack estimating, one 
of the first questions that arises is 
“What kind of pipe will be the most 
efficient for this job—both now and 
in the years to come’” 

The “years to come” part of that 
question is often the most vital part 
Water pipe that serves adequately 
for a short time and then because 
of internal corrosion starts to re¬ 
quire more and more pumping pres¬ 
sure, and e/entually heavier pump¬ 
ing equipment, Is not economical 
Neither are sewer lines that infil¬ 
trate thousands of gallons of ground 
water which must pass through the 
treatment plant along with the sew¬ 
age 

As a result of these factors, and a 
multitude of others, the log of pip¬ 
ing materials that have been tried 
with varying degrees of success is a 
long one But one type of piping, 
made from asbestos and cement, has 
been standing at or near the top of 
the list for many years Despite its 
existing record, asbestos-cement 
pipe is not widely known and is 
even now just being “discovered" 
by persons involved m today’s ex¬ 
tensive building programs—indus¬ 
trial and domestic 
The ability of asbestos-cement 
pipe to meet the demands of long- 
range planning for water and sewer 
systems, its freedom from various 
types of corrosion, and its internal 
smoothness that keeps flow capacity 
at a peak through the years, are re¬ 
sponsible for this material's excel- 
lent record in underground service. 
Sewers and water mains, however, 
are not the only fields where long, 


grey tubes of asbestos and cement 
are doing a good job It is also nicely 
suited for flue-pipe, vent stacks and 
ducts, and electrical conduits 

BUILT-UP PIPE —The material of 
which the pipe is made could be 
called a compounded mineral Two 
mineral substances, asbestos and 
cement, are blended and integrated 
to make a smooth, hard, close-tex¬ 
tured piping, stone-like in durabil¬ 
ity, but not brittle or easily broken 
This pipe can be cut with ordinary 
saws to accurate dimensions and 
machined to close tolerances 

In manufacturing it, asbestos 
fibers are first selected and blended 
to obtain maximum durability and 
toughness Then in pre-determined 
proportions, the fibers are mixed 
with cement and a sufficient volume 
of water is added to disperse the 
fibers uniformly through the mix¬ 
ture 

This mixture or slurry, as it is 
called, flows mto a tank where a re¬ 
volving drum of fine wire mesh de¬ 
posits it in a coating about 1/100 of 
an inch thick, on a broad, endless 
felt band The moving felt carries 
the thin coating in a wide ribbon 
over vacuum chambers, which re¬ 
move excess mowture from the mix¬ 
ture and then transfers it to a re¬ 
volving polished steel mandrel Here 
the coating builds up continuously 
under the pressure , of heavy hy¬ 
draulically loaded rolls which com¬ 
press it into a dense, homogeneous 
structure 

In this way, a pipe the length of 
the mandrel is built up until the de¬ 
sired wall thickness is reached 
After the pipe is removed from the 
mandrel and put through an exten¬ 
sive curing process, the asbestos- 
cement walls are found to be smooth 
and hard, with great toughness and 
durability, yet surprisingly light in 
weight Modem equipment forms 
asbestos-cement pipe in 13-foot 



Asbestos cement pipe in 13-foot 
lengths Is (olned together by tleere 
couplings mode of the some materiel. 
Hydraulically operated puller Is used 
to drow the coupling over the aftds 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Wider knowledge and greater appre¬ 
ciation of asbestos-cement pipe. 
Extensive use in "hurry-up" building 
projects where ease of installation i$ 
vital Savings in terms of critical 
metal supplies Better municipal 
sanitation at lower cost 


lengths, in diameters ranging from 
three to 36 inches, and in four pres¬ 
sure or strength classes Which of 
these sizes and strengths is selected 
by the user depends, of course, on 
the application. Lighter weights, for 
example, rire more generally used 
for flues and stacks than for under¬ 
ground installations where overhead 
loads are a factor 

LONG LIFE —Most water and sewer 
pipe lines are generally buried in 
the soil Here, broadly speaking, 
two types of corrosion can take 
place—chemical and electro-chemi¬ 
cal Chemical corrosion is caused by 
the acids and salts encountered in 
the soil Although these active agents 
would be able to leach out the free 
lime in neat cement, asbestos- 
cement pipe is so cured as to con¬ 
vert the free lime in its composition 
to insoluble silicates This insolu¬ 
bility gives the pipe a high re¬ 
sistance to the leaching tendencies 
of the soiL Electro-chemical corro¬ 
sion, on the other hand, Is an ex¬ 
tremely complex process when it 
occurs in metallic pipe installed 
underground and is analogous to the 
action which takes place in a dry 
cell In brief, certain areas of the 
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pipe surface which aie shielded fiom 
oxygen begin to function as anodes 
and become corroded Other areas 
behave aa cathodes and do not cor¬ 
rode Asbestos-cement pipe, being 
non-raetalic, does not conduct elec¬ 
tricity Hence it is entirely free 
from electro-chemical corrosion 
An equally important advantage 
of asbestos-cement pipe is its high 
flow capacity, stemming from the 
smooth interior surface imparted to 
the pipe by the polished steel man¬ 
drel on wluch it is built up Water 
flows easily along this smooth sur¬ 
face, permitting high carrying ca¬ 
pacities and low pumping costs 
Tying in with these two factois 
of flow capacity and pumping costs, 
is the freedom of asbestos-cement 
pipe from tuberculation This is the 
technical term for an evil that often 
effects serious reductions in the 
carrying capacity of cast iron and 
steel pipe The word is derived from 
the “tubercles” 01 stalactite-like 
nodules that multiply on the interioi 
surface of ferrous pipe Theie they 
cling tenaciously, increasing the re¬ 
sistance of the pipe to the water 
flowing through it The increased 


Corrosion *ro«i*taot 
asbestos'Cemont 

pipe is * 
used for ^ 
ventilating dad* 
on tha roof 
(right) 
of o largo 
chemical plant 


Workmen (below) are 
shown operating 
the carnage 
which slides a fin 
nhed length 
of pipe 

from the mandrel, 
while on the 
machine in the back 
ground pipe 
is being rolled on 
an alternate 
mandrel 




fi iction and turbulence of flow 
diminishes the efficiency of the pipe 
and in some cases gradually reduces 
the effective interior diameter until 
there remains only a small fraction 
of the pipe's original watcr-carrymg 
capacity 

Because these tubercles do not 
“grow” on the interior surface of 
asbestos-cement pipe, its carrying 
capacity, ovei years of service, re- 
mams undimimshed Clearly, this 
advantage is important to the engi¬ 
neer designing a water system Pipe 
sizes and pump piessures can be 
determined on the basis of present 
and estimated future water require¬ 
ments of the community There is no 
need to specify larger pipe and 
higher pumping piessures so as to 
make provision for future deteriora¬ 
tion in the line's carrying capacity 
as a result of tuberculation Also, 
because smaller pipe can be used, it 
is often possible to provide for moie 
extensive pipe installations without 
i nci easing costs 

FLEXIBLE INSTALLATION— When 
used in water lines, asbestos-cement 
pipe is joined by a sleeve coupling, 
of the same material as the pipe, 
fitted over the abutting ends of the 
two lengths to be coupled Two rub¬ 
ber rings seal the space between 
pipe and sleeve Quickly assembled 
without the use of molten lead 
caulking or similar hot compounds, 
the sleeve coupling makes a leak- 
proof and flexible joint For sewer 
pipes a somewhat different coup- 
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i cool mine installotions, osbastoi cement pipe has demonstrated its ability 
to resist for relatively long periods the corrosive actions of highly acid 
mine waters which sometimes eat away metallic pipe in a matter of days 


ling is used, but corning in 13- 
toot lengths, this pipe has fewci 
joints than other kinds of sewer 
pipe which aie made generally in 
thiee and four foot lengths 
The flexibility of the couplmg 
plus the high ciushing strength of 
asbestos-cement pipe, enables water 
lines made of it to resist the weaving 
and shifting of the sod, as well as 
the weight of passing traffic 

LOW INFILTRATION - Fewer 
joints, in addition to simplifying in¬ 
stallation, mean less infiltration of 
gi ound water into the asbestos- 
cement pipe, since nearly all seepage 
of ground water into sewei lines oc¬ 
curs at the couplings Reduced in¬ 


filtration, in turn, makes for moie 
economical and efficient opeiation 
of treatment plants Giound watei 
infiltrating into sewer lines is con¬ 
sidered by tieatment-plant upeiatois 
and sanitary engineeis to be one of 
the major piobleniS'of sewage treat¬ 
ment 

Generally speaking, when a new' 
sewei is installed and tested, the al¬ 
lowable amount of infiltiation is 
fixed at not more'lthan one gallon 
pei houi per inch of pipe diameter 
per 100 feet of line For eight-inch 
pipe this amounts to an allowable 
infiltration of approximately 10,000 
gallons pel mile pel day Infiltiating 
ground water costs virtually as 
much to process at a treatment 


plant as law sewage Hence, the low 
infiltration rate prevailing m sewer 
lines of asbestos-cement pipe brings 
down treatment plant operating 
costs and sometimes permits the 
erection of smaller plants at corre¬ 
spondingly smaller expenditures 
Aside from the foregoing uses, 
asbestos-cement flue pipe is finding 
application for venting gas-burning 
appliances Durability, pleasing ap¬ 
pearance, and a relatively low heat 
conductivity that retards the rate of 
drop m flue-gas temperature, all 
conti lbute to its suitability for this 
field Draft conditions are improved 
and condensation i educed because of 
the heat-conductivity factor 

Similai ly, the light weight and 
corrosion resistance of asbestos- 
cement pipe make it convenient foi 
venting industrial fumes and gas 
when it is installed as ducts, vents, 
and stacks Metal heating and melt- 
mg operations, gnnding and polish¬ 
ing of glass, stone, or metal, and 
chemical piocessing that gives rise 
to corrosive fumes or gases, are 
cited as a few of the applications 
where asbestos-cement vent piping 
has made good Because of its 
sti ength and corrosion-resistant 
qualities, this type of ventilating 
pipe may be used on the outside of 
industrial buildings without painting 
The new homes, new roads, and 
new factories now building or 
planned will increase the demand 
for a duiable, quickly assembled 
and long-lasting pipe to bring sup¬ 
plies of pure water, to carry away 
sewage, and foi drainage and ven¬ 
tilating pui poses In helping to fill 
this demand asbestos-cement pipe 
pi onuses to make a growing con- 
tnbution to the country’s domestic 
and industnal well-being 






CONTINUOUS RAIL 

Increases Life of Rolling 

Stock , Wider Use Expected 

Now 16 yeais old, welded, oi “con¬ 
tinuous” raihoad lail is a young¬ 
ster in the idihoad family, but 
some authonties expect this method 
of ti ack construction to be used 
more widely m the future At pies- 
ent, continuous rails account for a 
negligible pei centage of all the track 
laid in the United States Reliable 
estimates place the total in the 
neighborhood of 100 miles About 
33 miles of this is in special in¬ 
stallations over bridges and grade 
crossings, thiough tunnels and sta¬ 
tions, and in city streets The re¬ 
mainder is open tiack 
According to raihoad experts, 
long sections of welded rail have 
certain advantages over the stand¬ 


ard tiack made of 39-foot sections 
These advantages ftjdude leduced 
shock on rails, roiling stock, and 
fi eight, reduced noTfee for passen¬ 
gers, lessening of impact of budge 
loads, as much as 5Q^ercent m some 
cases, and wheie long sections aie 
used at crossings and m city streets, 
damage to pavement neai the track 
is reduced 

The fust continuous rail was laid 
through a tunnel by the Central of 
Georgia in 1930 Today at least 
17 roads have installed varying 
amounts of welded tiack up to a 
total of 42 miles on one road The 
lengths range from a few hundred 
feet up to 7000 feet, the longest 
single piece now in use in open 
track 

On the rail itself, a temperature 
variation from one season to another 
of 100 degrees, Fahrenheit, is com¬ 


monplace in many sections of the 
country Unrestrained, a single sec¬ 
tion of steel rail one mile long would 
lengthen about 41 inches durmg a 
temperature rise of 100 degrees The 
largest single holding force is the 
faction that exists between the rail 
and the tie plate that holds the rail 
upon the tie The ballast in the road 
holds the tie and rail Extra clamps 
aie placed at each end of the con¬ 
tinuous section to control any move¬ 
ment 

Best results are obtained by lay¬ 
ing the rail at a time when the 
temperature lies midway between 
the expected high and low for that 
section of the country This cuts the 
possible expansion or contraction 
about in half Railroad engineers 
say that by using these methods no 
more expansion is noticed than can 
be taken care of by the bolt clear- 
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ances in the plates that connect the 
separate sections This is no more 
than is normal in the standard rail 

Proponents of continuous rail be¬ 
lieve that this method of construc¬ 
tion holds a promise of higher 
speeds, greater comfort for passen¬ 
gers, and increasingly long life for 
railroad equipment 

COAL MINE HAZARDS 

Reduced Greatly by Use 

of New Devices, Explosives 

M OR® than 100 different safety de¬ 
vices, machines, and methods have 
been introduced into United States 
cool mines in the past 20 years 
Costing more than $100,000,000, the 
safety measures are credited by the 
Bituminous Coal Institute with re¬ 
ducing accidents by nearly one half 
during this period, or at the rate 
of about 4 percent per year on a 
basis of production 

Since World War I, a widespread 
change from the use of black powder 
and dynamite to the use of permissi¬ 
ble modified explosives producing 
reduced flames and reduced tem¬ 
peratures is said to have diminished 
one of the major hazards of mining 
by more than 50 percent Coal 
miners are the largest peace-time 
users of explosives and 180 different 
brands conforming to safety stand¬ 
ards approved by the United States 
Bureau of Mines or an accepted 
testing agency are said to be used 
now 

Though many miners themselves 
are reported to have objected to the 
original change from oil or carbide 
to electric safety lamps made man¬ 
datory by the coal operators, and 
to the compulsory introduction of 


hard hpts, hard-toed shoes, safety 
belts, ai?d safety appurtenances, the 
general use of these devices is said 
to have precluded many thousands 
of accidents. Over 20 automatic sig¬ 
nals, alarms, and gages are stated 
to be in use now to record water 
pressures mechanically, detect the 
presence of gases, break electrical 
circuits, and otherwise afford in¬ 
stant protectioh from operating haz¬ 
ards 

The prevention or spread of un¬ 
derground fires has been decreased 
sharply by the extensive use of cal¬ 
cium chloride in allaying accumu¬ 
lations of coal dust, by fire-proofing 
ventilation guides, housings for elec¬ 
trical equipment, shaft lines, mine 
entrances, overcasts, and the erec¬ 
tion of fire-proof doors in the mines 

The first safety director for a coal 
mine is said to have been appointed 
in 1910 but now one or more such 
specialists m accident prevention are 
on the staff of every major coal 
mining company in the nation 

ROLLER-BEARING 

FOUNDATION 

Permits Six-Inch Building 

Shift During Earthquakes 

Enabling a building to “roll with 
the punch” of an earth tremor, anti¬ 
earthquake roller bearings are being 
installed under a new west-coast 
building Weighing 600 pounds each, 
65 sets of these specially designed 
bearings are being used to protect 
from earth shocks a three-story ad¬ 
dition atop an existing six-story 
building Placed under the main pil- 

Seoled ond lubricattd for lift, 600- 

pound btorinpi con movo any dirochon 



lari of the eddftkn, each bearing 
assembly support* I load of 250,000 
pounds and* acting together, they 
permit the addition to move six 
inches in. any direction* 

This unique roller-bearing con¬ 
struction was necessary because the 
six-story structure upon which the 
new addition rests was built before 
a now existing building code was 
adopted This code demands con¬ 
struction which takes into account 
earthquake stresses It was found 
that any attempt to strengthen the 
present building would result In ex¬ 
cessive costs, and also prohibitive 
disruption of company activities 
By “floating” the three-story ad¬ 



dition on roller bearings, the verti¬ 
cal loads, due to gravity, are di¬ 
vorced from the horizontal forces 
exerted by the ground waves of an 
earthquake Each anti-earthquake 
bearing consist s of three steel plates 
with two interposed sets of steel 
i oilers placed at right angles to each 
other The rollers between the bot¬ 
tom and center plate roll in a north- 
south direction, while those above 
move east and west If a diagonal 
shock is encountered, both sets of 
rollers operate 

Each group of rollers is hermeti¬ 
cally sealed so no foreign mattei 
can penetrate, and lubricated with a 
special type of oil. Because of the 
tremendous weight they carry, the 
rollers, and the steel plates upon 
' which they move, are made of tough 
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steel, Around and polished to mir- 
tor-ttk* smoothness and precise 
measurements according to their 
manufacturer, the Torrington Com¬ 
pany 

AUTOGYRO GLIDER 

May be Towed by Plane, 

Hofdt Commercial Possibilities 

A most unusual development in 
the glider field, an odd-looking 
wingless craft which works like an 
autogyro without a power source, 



has recently been developed at the 
General Electric Flight Test Center 

Known as the Gyro-Glider, the 
craft is supported by two nine-foot 
rotating blades atop the fuselage 
Weighing 120 pounds ready to fly, 
it is capable of lifting nearly 300 
pounds—pilot and cargo—in addi¬ 
tion to its own weight 

The Gyro-Glider can land in ex¬ 
tremely small areas, requiring a 
landing field not more than 60 feet 
is diameter, according to the com¬ 
pany’s design engineers 

Expected to have wide commer¬ 
cial application as a means of reach¬ 
ing isolated areas without adequate 
landing fields, the Gyro-Glider is 
one third the weight of a standard 
fixed-wing glider and can be 
steered within limited range and 
land on any spot of the pilot’s 
choice For such use, the glide i 
would be towed by an airplane and 
released like a standard glider It 
has a descending speed less than 
than that of a parachute and can be 
landed with such ease that it is not 
likely that damage would be caused 
to the cargo 

Like an autogyro, the new glider 
makes a forward roll of 20 to 30 
feet when landing The rotating 
blades, can be easily removed so 
that the craft can be transported 
from home to airport in the reai 
of a station wagon, which also can 
serve as its towing agent The new 


Simplified control*, high lift—300 
pounds plus own weight—spell promise 
for this croft With pilot replaced 
by cargo, and radio control, glider 
could moke dolivenes in tight fields 

craft is equipped with a tricycle 
landing gear 

According to Mr David C Prince, 
one of the designers, an independent 
means of bringing the rotor up to 
speed would eliminate the tow run 
at take-off 

UNSTABLE GLASS 

Has High Light 
Transmission Speed 

Light travels faster through beryl- 
hum-fluoride glass than through 
any other glass, solid, or liquid, the 
American Optical Company reported 
recently in announcing that the 
optical properties of the new glass 
have been successfully measured for 
the first time 

The report said that light travels 
through space at the late of 186,000 
miles per second, and through the 
berylhum-fluoride glass at 146,000 
miles per second In comparison, 
light travels through water at 140,- 
000 miles and through spectacle 
glass at 122,000 miles per second 
The measurements also showed 
that the beryllium-fluoride glass 
separates light Into its component 
colors far less than any previously 
known substance, Accordingly, if 
it could be used fit making a lens it 
would produce lesa color aberration 
The glass-forming properties of 
beryllium fluoride a material used 
in making beryllium metal, which 
in turn is employed to harden cop¬ 
per and other metals were first pre¬ 


dicted and demonstrated in 1627 by 
V M Goldschmidt, a German scien¬ 
tist He predicted that the glass 
would have a low refractive inde^ 
(light-bending power) and a low 
color dispersion, but apparently 
never measured these optical prop¬ 
erties 

Special steps had to be taken to 
measure the glass because it is ex¬ 
tremely hygroscopic When exposed 
to air, it absorbs moisture so rapidly 
that a prism made of it collapses 
into a puddle As a result, such 
prisms could only be polished by 
means of techniques specially de¬ 
veloped for the investigation 

In composition, the beryllium 
fluoride differs from ordinary sand 
glass in that fluorine, a poisonous 
gas' related to chlorine, replaces 
oxygen and beryllium replaces sili¬ 
con The samples measured were 
made by the Brush Beryllium Com¬ 
pany 

RESISTANCE WELDING 

Accomp/js/ied by Battery 

Power, Carbon-Pile Control 

In many industrial localities, the 
power facilities available have not 
permitted use of fast and low cpst 
resistance welding for the fabrica¬ 
tion of metal products In addition, 
resistance welding has grown so 
rapidly in recent years that power 
supply difficulties have been ex¬ 
perienced even In major industrial 
areas At a recent meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical En¬ 
gineers, Mr John D Gordon of die 
Progressive Welder Corporation 
pointed out one solution to this 
problem involving the use of car- 
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bon s characteristic ability to con¬ 
duct electricity better when under 
pressure than when no pressure is 
applied 

Here, the question was the storage 
of electrical energy in some manner 
in the time interval between welds, 
the most obvious method of storing 
energy being the storage battery 
However, no one until recently had 
found any way of interrupting 
the enormous low-voltage currents 
when using batteries The answer 
was finally evolved, according to 
Mr Gordon, in the “carbon pile 
rheostat”—a very common device 
but not previously considered in 
this connection The device makes 
it possible to interrupt current flow 
simply by releasing the pressure 
used to press two discs of carbon 
together 

Storage battery welders, it was 
added are no longer experimental 
today They are being used to weld 
almost everything from thin sections 
of ordinary steel or stainless steel, to 
heavy sections of aluminum When 
welding those materials which re¬ 
quire exceptionally heavy currents 
it is only necessaiy to add moie 
battery cells 

The storage buttei les are kept 
charged between welding operations 
by battery chargers similar to those 
used to charge automobile batteries 

CARBIDE PLANER TOOLS 

Allow Higher Output, 

Take Interruptions Successfully 

That the relatively slower speeds 
of most planers—measured in SFPM 
—make this type of machine tool 
less adaptable to carbides is a theory 
not supported by facts Routine 
planing with carbide tools of such 
ferrous castings as turret-lathe 
pedestals, turret slides and saddles, 
cross slides, and cross-slide car¬ 
nages, for example, has been suc¬ 


cessfully accomplished by one manu¬ 
facturer over a five-year period 
The company states that with 
good tool practice and good opera¬ 
tors, carbides are preferred for most 
planing operations since not only 
greater output—on the newer plan¬ 
ing machines capable of 200 SFPM— 
but also better size and finish is ob¬ 
tained than with high-speed steel 
tools The steel tools are still used, 
however, on exceptionally deep hog¬ 
ging cuts—over % inch depth of cut 
—and those cuts, usually in slot¬ 
ting, in which depth of cut would 
exceed the lift of the clapper box 
The users, Warner and Swasey 
Company, report that their ex¬ 
perience appears to indicate that 
Carboloy tools can take severe m- 
teiruptions in cutting In planing 
the large bed for a textile machine, 
foi example, many interruptions 
are caused by the necessity of in¬ 
ternally bracing the machine base 
to provide the rigidity required in 
the finished machine Here, planer 
speeds of about 200 SFPM are used 
Further, experience to date indi¬ 
cates that available planer speeds— 
usually on the “low” side when gen¬ 
et al carbide machining practice is 
considered—present no difficulties 
Good results are being obtained with 
Carboloy tools even on older ma¬ 
chines with top practical speeds of 
as low as 70 feet per minute or less 
When used on these older machines, 
carbides have tigs advantage of 
longer service hfebetween grinds 
On the newer machines, 200 SFPM 
is standard shop practice, and usu¬ 
ally from 4 to 24 pieces are planed 
in a single set-up 
In setting up for planing any kind 
of iron casting at the user’s plant 
reference is made in the shop to 
simple tooling data sheets which 
cover the general classes of planing 
These sheets provide needed data on 


number of cuts, types of tools, feed, 
depth of cut, speed of cutting, end 
speed of return In general, cutting 
recommendations are based on the 
slowest planer which might be used 
for this type of work 

IN-LINE AERO ENGINE 

Features Light Weight, 

Internal Cylinder Cooling 

Designed for the personal-plane 
field, a new light-weight, four- 
cylinder, in-line, air-cooled engine 
develops 125 horsepower at 2500 
revolutions per minute and 110 
horsepower at 2200 revolutions per 



Valves serviced, cylinders remain on 


minute Designated the Cameron 
C4-I-E1, the engine is said to be 
particularly desirable for twin- 
engine installations, as well as for 
single-engine airplanes, due to its 
minimum fiontal area Total dry 
weight of the production model will 
be under 200 pounds, or approxi¬ 
mately 1 l /z pounds per horsepower 

In addition to extreme light weight 
and minimum frontal area, other 
features of the engine include posi¬ 
tive fuel injection, internal cooling 
of cylinders through an unusual de¬ 
sign feature, accessibility of valves 
and seats for servicing with cyl¬ 
inders remaining on the engine, and 
a deep-groove ball thrust bearing 

Since the Cameron engine utilizes 
a full-piessure, dry-sump lubncation 
system, it may be mounted in in¬ 
verted or upright position to obtain 
the desned relation between thrust 
line and engine center of gravity 

MESABI CO-OP IRON 

Wilt Try State-Private 

Conversion of Ore Waste 

I r a co-operative program which 
may set the pattern for future de¬ 
velopment of natural resources, a 
modem plant is being built on the 
Mesabi Iron Range of northern 
Minnesota foi the conversion of iron 
carbonate slate to pure iron powder 
The slate, heretofore a waste pro¬ 
duct, overlies the iron-ore forma- 



Lorge machine bod with many Entcmptions is planed at 200 SFPM with carbide bit 
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tion and la present in great abund¬ 
ance, is uniform in composition, and 
is easily accessible 

In a continuous chemical process, 
susceptible to close control, the iron 
is dissolved out of the ore by acid, 
precipitated as crystals of iron sul¬ 
fate, and preferentially roasted to 
iron oxide of high punty This 
product is then reduced to iron 
powder of controlled physical char¬ 
acteristics with a purity of over 99 
percent 

Already proved in the laboratory 
as a means of producing iron pow¬ 
der thoroughly adaptable to pow¬ 
der-metallurgy fabrication, the pro¬ 
cess has not yet been operated on a 
scale large enough to determine 
production rates and operating 
costs The benefiits resultmg from 
the establishment of a year-around 
metallurgical industry in the Mesabi- 
Range area, and the possibility of 
development of a new resource, are 
the state of Minnesota’s incentives 
for the sharmg of the risk of the 
new enterprise with a private in¬ 
dustrial organization, Continental 
Machines, Inc 

RUBBER LABORATORY 

Carnes On Extensive 

Work in Synthetic Field 

Fifty new kinds of synthetic rub¬ 
ber have been made in a research 
laboratory, operated at the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois for the past three 
years in connection with the gov¬ 
ernments synthetic rubber program 
In addition to developing the new 
rubbers, the laboratory’s other 
projects have included Establish¬ 
ment of the effect and importance 
of purity of materials going into 
synthetic rubber, study and im¬ 
provement of the soap used m the 
rubber-making piocess, and devis¬ 
ing analytical methods for con¬ 
trolling production and quality of 
lubber during its manufacture The 
laboratory at the University is de¬ 
voted entirely to research on im¬ 
provements in rubber manufactur¬ 
ing and new types of rubber, and 
involves no work in compounding, 
vulcanizing, or tire building 

While all rubber now being used 
for tires is made through an emul¬ 
sion process, the chemists also 
studied a Russian process using so¬ 
dium in place of soap emulsion, and 
compared results of the two proc¬ 
esses Fiom this they have learned 
how to make a better sodium-rub¬ 
ber which in preliminary tests re¬ 
vealed “marked superiority” in re¬ 
sistance to heat build-up and to 
cracking, the two greatest faults of 
present synthetic rubber 

Professor Carl S Marvel, head of 
the laboratory, pointed out that to¬ 


day’s synthetic-rubber passenger 
auto tires are practically equivalent 
in wear to pre-war tires made from 
natural rubber They have been im¬ 
proved from 3000 miles of wear at 
30 miles per hour to 55,000 miles at 
50 miles per hour Greater improve¬ 
ment is expected, and also improve¬ 
ment in heat resistance, which is 
the difficulty in using present syn¬ 
thetic rubber in heavy-duty tires 
He believes that in not more than 
two more years, synthetic rubber 
will be well superior to the natural 
product, and the United States will 
be permanently free of dependence 
on fareign rubber sources 

Synthetic rubber is generally 


made in batches at the present time 
The chemists at the University are 
studying chemicals which will en¬ 
able rubber to be made by a con¬ 
tinuous process Many catalysts and 
activators are being examined, and 
success will increase rubber-plant 
capacity by making improved meth¬ 
ods of production possible 
Another current problem is the 
study of dehydrogenated rosin soap 
as an ingredient in synthetic rubber 
This has been shown to produce 
supenor rubber, and its use relieves 
the need for more expensive soap, 
but it slows production The prob¬ 
lem is to avoid the slowdown, and 
progress on such lines is reported 



Ingenious New 

Technical Methods 




Variable Speed Drive Attachment Offers 
Instant Speed Control for Drill Press Worfcl 

Now you can adjust drill press speeds from 
high to low—or any intermediate speed—as 
easily as shifting" gears in your car* The Erg 
Variable Speed Drive Attachment enables the 
operator to prgride the correct speed for 
large or small drills by merely moving a lever 
This saving in time results in greater work 
volume, better work, and lower production cost 
The Era Attachment fits all popular makes of 
drill presses, and is easily installed without 
the necessity of drilling holes or changing 
present equipment 

To also help save time on the job, many 
plant owners make chewing gum available to 
workers Chewing gum seems to make work 
go easier, time gp faster. Wrigley’s Spearmint 
Gum may be usecfWven when both hands are 
busy, eliminating work interruptions, and thus 
promoting greater safety for the operator. 

Yon can git comp left information from 
Mtter Co 

3 940 N Kilpatrick Avt , Chicago 41, 111 
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New Products 

a "d Processes 


RADIATION CALCULATOR 

Eliminates Tedious Figuring 

In Planning Heating Systems 

For measuring radiation for steam and 
hot water heating ay sterna a new cal¬ 
culating device has been announced 
It is claimed this new calculating de¬ 
vice, called Heat-0-meter and physi¬ 
cally a round dial with three concentric 
celluloid printed disks eliminates the 
tedious figuring usually necessary to 
determine the correct amount of ra¬ 
diation Just the simple turning of a 
dial and the correct answer is received 

The dial contains sizes of mains, re¬ 
turns, risers, radiator sizes and capaci¬ 
ties, round and sectional boiler net rat¬ 
ings, chimney Hue sizes and capacities 
with minimum and maximum heights, 
hot water tank sizes and capacities 
fuel-oil tank sizes and capacities, hot 
water generator capacities and other 
valuable heating information en¬ 
abling plumbers steamfitters, archi¬ 
tects, builders oil-burner and heating 
salesmen, and all individuals who come 
in contact with heating problems to 
have the correct answers at their finger 
tlpe 

INDUSTRIAL CLEANERS 

Gam Effectiveness, Safety, 

With Emulsifier Additive 

Designed for use with kerosine and 
other petroleum cleaning agents to in¬ 
sure greater safety, efficiency, and 
economy a new emulsifying agent is 
Intended for removing very heavy de¬ 
posits of oil and light grease from all 
ldnds of metal parts and equipment 
In solution with petroleum cleaning 
agents the product called Mulsirex, 
adds to the Cleaning potency of these 
agents through its deep penetrating 


qualities and, at the same tune, be¬ 
cause of its high flash point of 180 de¬ 
grees, Fahrenheit, greatly mcreases the 
margin of safety for the operator The 
emulsifying characteristics make for¬ 
eign substances readily soluble in wa¬ 
ter, a feature that permits the deposits 
to be flushed away after application 
of the cleaning agent with a simple 
cold-water rinse 

Because Mulsirex can be used in 
dilutions as high as 1 to 10 with sol¬ 
vents, the manufacturer, Turco Prod¬ 
ucts, Inc, points out that it is economi¬ 
cal to use Applied with a spray, brush, 
or mop, or as a cold-tank immersion 
solution, it is said to be harmless to 
metals and enameled surfaces 

VACUUM GAGE 

Combines Sensitivity, 

floggeefness, and Portability 

Designed for operations requiring con¬ 
tinuous and accurate nieasurements of 
reduced pressures as low as 0 1 micron, 
a new vacuum measuring gage is said 
to be made virtually indestructible 
through the use of non-bum-out ele¬ 
ments 

Originally a component of the RCA 
Electron Microscope, the gage has now 
been developed as a separate, easily 
portable unit, designed especially for 
modem vacuum systems in which ro¬ 
tary pumps are used to back oil diffu¬ 
sion pumps Vacuum systems of this 
type are used in the dehydration of 
penicillin mold m the preparation of 
freeze-dry specimens, in metal sputter¬ 
ing and lens coating, and m vacuum 
distillation processes, both in the lab¬ 
oratory and in industry 

The new gage, for example, will con¬ 
tinuously indicate the pressure while 
the mechanical pump is “rough” pump¬ 
ing, and serve to show the somewhat 


critical point at which the diffusion 
pump should bo connected* Tha repeti¬ 
tive accuracy of the meter reduce# the 
time usually lost m calculating error, 
and permits maximum time to be em¬ 
ployed in actual operation. 

The vacuum measuring unit, called 
type EMG, incorporates two types of 
gages, a thermocouple gage and a dis¬ 
charge gage These gages have stand¬ 
ard pipe fittings for connecting to a 
vacuum system and readings on the 
meters in the control unit are easily 
translated into accurate terms of pres¬ 
sure All controls are on the front panel 
Cables and connectors carrying the 
power supply for 'both gages also ex¬ 
tend from the front panel A rotary 



For laboratory or production ate 


switch Is used for operation of either 
gage 

The thermocouple gage, used to make 
the higher pressure measurements, is 
housed in an all-metal enclosure to 
prevent any accidental mechanical 
damage The discharge gage is the cold- 
cathode, diode type of Ionization gage 
and is used to give current indications 
for very low pressure measurements 
It contains no filament to burn out and 
is quite durable 

A special feature of the EMG vacuum 
gage makes it possible to use the same 
meter-control unit with any number 
and combination of gages The gages 
can be permanently installed in the 
vacuum pumping units and the portable 
meter control unit can be plugged-in 
at any desired position to obtain a 
pressure reading 

The new instrument weighs only 18 
pounds complete with gages and cables 
It measures 10 inches high, 13 Mi inches 
wide, and 8% inches deep 

LUMINESCENT "LUCITE" 

May be Fluorescent or 

Phosphorescent in Many Colors 

AcRYLic-resin sheeting containing 
luminescent pigments—a fluorescent 
type which glows when exposed to 
ultra-violet light, and a phosphorescent 
type which glows in the dark after ex¬ 
posure to ordinary light—promises wide 
use on highways, airlanes, and sea 
lanes. Phosphorescent acrylic, or “Lu- 
cite," is being investigated for large 
bands on c h a nn el markers and buoys 
to light them at night without necessi¬ 
tating maintenance or replenishment of 
a power supply The plastics has dem- 



Efflctency, safety, end roafls of cleaners are Htcraatad by additive 
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4WWltb on exposure to se¬ 
vere staather or salt witter. 

The Afterglow of the p h oepho res cent 
sheeting is claimed to he outstanding hi 
the fWd of plastics. After exposure to 
light, the sheeting gives light of maxi¬ 
mum brilliance for a matter of minutes, 
and then continues for ten or twelve 
hours to give light sufficient to be seen 
by an eye adapted to the dark The 
fluorescent sheeting, on the other hand, 
does not necessarily store light, but 
glows brilliantly while subjected to 
ultra-violet 

Sheeting of both types la expected to 
be used in advertising signs Other po¬ 
tential uses include parts of lamps, 
baseboards, and panels for light 
switches used in bedrooms, directional 
signs of all types, house numbers, 
Christmas-tree ornaments, dial faces 
and airplane instrument panels, theater- 
exit signs, parts of radios and television 
sets, architectural panels, and entire 
walls and sections for bars 

The sheets can be manufactured In a 
wide range of colors, in all of the 
standard sizes of regular “Lucite” 
sheeting, and in a variety of thick¬ 
nesses 

TANK 4 BREATHER 

Reduces Damage to Tank 

and Contents by Moist Air 

Specially designed for industrial or¬ 
ganizations employing storage tanks, a 
new line of improved breathers U now 
offered to help alleviate current diffi¬ 
culties in replacing corroded and out¬ 
worn chemical and oil storage tanks, 
the latter conditions emphasizing the 
necessity of protecting the contents of 



Air dried before entering tank 


such tanks against pollution and spoil¬ 
age by atmospheric moisture 
The breathers, in production at the 
Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corporation, 
carry the name of Lectrobreathers and 
can either be mounted directly over 
a tank's vent or be piped to it Incom¬ 
ing air is thoroughly dried by its pas¬ 
sage through activated aluminas con¬ 
tained In the breather, which Is 
equipped with a color indicator for de¬ 
termining when the aluminas are in 
need of reactivation and when re¬ 
activation is complete 
The manufacturer of this dehumidifi- 
catiqn equipment produces breathers in 


SENSATIONAL WAN BAIGAINS 

in LEKSES and PRISMS 


MAKI YOUR OWN BINOCULARS! 


ATTlNTtONI COMINO 
ASOUT JANUARY 30THI 

C owplrt* Optic* A Metal 
Pert* Hr Army'* 7 X 80 
Une cv lort and Army'* A X 
30 linecvlanl 


A rare opportunity to pl&fc ] 
up * rWlfy On* *xp*n*lv* 
precision set of Binoculars ■ 

•ttbsr ths 7 x 00 or « x 30.1 
at under W th*fr normal \ 
retail eost W* will fnrnub 
complete assembly Instructions Send your name i 
dress, and request Bulletin & 14-s which will g 
complete details of this offer the moment It Is 



TO EUF POSTED ea ifl **ur Mt 
Optical Items nnl it# ssi year ■erne 
te ret ea ear refwlar 
I Inf list. 


CARRYING CASE WITH STRAPS FOR 

f x M BtWOCtfl*ARS--Modern synthetic 
rubber construction--* regular IIS 00 value 
Stock #44-8 (Price fnoludes ^*xj 

NEW PROJECT BOOK — HOMEBUILT 
RIPLeSoOFES M# PoetpaiA Uet of 

available Ridcsoope Leaeee sent FREE with 


POLARIZING VARIABLE DENSITY ATTACH¬ 
MENT FOR T x to BINOCULARS - An amaslnxly 
effective unit for controlling amount of light 
reachi n g your eyes Cuts down glare in (dry and 
overwater observations Easily snapped on and off 
over the eye oups of American-mad* 7 x 00 
Binoculars Govt cost 08 30 each 

stock *u,eee-i it et peatvoM 

* OUR ADVERTISING SPECIAL —IS Lenses plus 
10 page Idea Booklet Make your own teiasoope 
mlcroeoope magnifier drawing projector Koda- 
ohrome Viewer use for experimental optica, copy¬ 
ing ultra close-up shots etc Many uses 
Stock #l-« II to Postpaid 

NEW to -PAGE IDEA BOOK 1 rUN WITH 
CHIPPED EDGE LENSES —Contains wide variety 
of projects and fully coders the fascinating uses of 
all Lenses in set listed above-only $1 to Postpaid 
U KM. RODAOHROME PROJECTING LENS SET 
—Consist* of > Achromatic Lenses for projecting 
plus 9 Condensing Lenses and piece of Heat Absorb¬ 
ing Qlass with directions 

Sleek #4*99-8 U 19 Port wold 

ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE OBJECTIVE LENSES 
— Cemented — Diam 52 mm r L Inches 
Slight seconds 

Stock #419 5 8 93 to Postpaid 

MAGNIFIER BET—5 Magnifying Lenses Powers 
from 1 to 10 Various diam for many uses Wee 
Boaklet on Home-made magnifier* Included 
Stock # 1*94 S 99 to Postpaid 

WE HAVE LITERALLY MILLIONS OF WAR 
SURPLUS LENSES AND PRISMS FOR RALE AT 
BARGAIN PRICER WRITE TOR CATALOG 
BBNT TREE! 


RAW OPTICAL OLASB — An exceptional 
opportunity to secure a large v&ritfe? of 
Optical Pieces both Crown and Flint Glass 
(seconds) in varying stages of processing 
Many prism blanks 
Stock No 799 8—8 1be <mln wt ) 

Stock No 799-8—Hi Ike. 

t\r DKA. ACHROMATIC TELR800FE OBJECTIVE 
—PL 20 Inches (Not a war surplus Item). The 
long foe 
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cement and Directions included with an cemented 
sets USES “Use these Lenses for making Project 
ing Lenses Low Power Microscope Objectives cor 
rented Magnifiers substitute enlarging Lenses Eye 


* L 20 Inches _ 

Oort used very few long locus 

so we hod these made for you _ 

suitable for Spotting Scopes. Terrestrial 
etc Not coated 
Stock #9197 8 919 to Pfrtfald 

PRISM TELESCOPE—All the Leneto YOU Need to 
build your own 20 power Telescope! No mounts. 
Has wide field of view 

Stock <6919 8 97 98 Postpaid 

AIR FORCES GUN SIGHT 

With Polarising Variable Density Attachment 

- - - Can ba used as 

slid* Viewer or 
take It apart and 
you eon get Po- 
Urlxlng Variable 
Density Attach¬ 
ment Mangin 
Concave Mtrror 
Reflector Plate 
Metal Retlole 
Window, Lamp 
Housing fUngand 
Bead Eight. The 
Polarising attach¬ 
ment alone is 
worth many time* 
the prioe of entire 
unit Consists of 
2 Polarising PlT- 
ters mounted with 
• mall handle 
which rotates on* 
around the other 
May be used In 
Photography Re¬ 
search Experiments as Light Dimmer, fte 
Stock #904 8 91 M Postpaid 

Baa# Unit Without rolartrtng Attachment 
Stock #914-8 49 09 Postpaid 

BOMBER SIGHTING STATION — A double end 
Periscope Type Instrument of highest precision 
0 ft tall, shipping wt 360 lbs Qrlg cost 49.150 
Consists of numerous Lenses Prisms Mirrors 
Gears Motors Metal Parts and Electrical Oodgets 
Stock #914 8 959 F O B. Oklahoma 

SPECTROSCOPE SETS These sets contain all 
Lenses and Prisms you need to make a Spectro¬ 
scope plus FREE 15-page Instruction Booklet. 
Stock No IBM R—Hand Type , 99 45 Pert paid 

Stock No INI S—Laboratory Typa 94 to Postpaid 

TANK PRISMS—Plain or Silvered 90-40-45 deg 
5V tong 2V wide finely ground and polished 
ttiook tmt S—Silvered (Perfect) 49 « Postpaid 
Stock #1*45 8—Plain (Perfect) It to Postpaid 

stock 9 llto-S—Silvered (Seoond) 91 to Pee tp e td 
Stock flltl 8—Plain (Second) 91 to PeetpaM 
(Illustrated Book on Prisms Included FREE) 



Pleee Lenses Macro photography Gadgets Optical 
Instruments etc etc 

Order by Stock No — Sottifaction Guaranteed — Immediate Dalivary 

EDMUND SALVAGE CO., p. i. tuimw. kv asn 


several standardized'sizes, but advises 
that several factors be considered before 
any specific size op type is installed 
These factors include How frequently 
and how fast a tank is emptied, how 
many cubic feet th« tank contains, the 
nature of the tank's contents, and 
weather conditions 

PIRANI TUBIS 

Measure Gas Pressure 
By Filament Resistance 

uttable for pressure gages and leak 
detectors In evacuating apparatus and 
automatic pressure-record ing equip¬ 
ment, electronic tubes designed with 
special tungsten filament! having a 
high temperature coefficient of re¬ 


sistance permitting direct readings of 
gas pressures are now available A 
change in gas pressure produces a 
change in thermal conductivity, fila¬ 
ment temperature, and filament re¬ 
sistance Measurement of filament re¬ 
sistance, calibrated in terms of pres¬ 
sures for individual gases, is indicated 
on an 0-1 milliameter placed in a simple 
bridge circuit 

Matched pairs of these devices, called 
Pirani tubes, are recommended for 
greater accuracy according to the 
makers, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
One tube Is sealed directly into the 
evacuating system while the second or 
compensating tube is left open to sur¬ 
rounding air or filled with a specific 
gas to a standard pressure The tubes 
are usually mounted in close proximity 
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to provide the Mine ambient condi¬ 
tions and the installation is generally 
shielded from radiant heat or air cur¬ 
rents 

Readings may be obtained with plus 
or minus 5 percent accuracy within a 
pressure range of 1 to 1000 microns 
The tubes are supplied In nonex glass 
envelopes with tabulation for direct 
sealing into the apparatus The overall 
length of the tube is approximately 
eight inches They are designed to op¬ 
erate at 1 5 volts, 100 milhamperes Cold 
resistance of the filament is 6 6 ohms 
Hot resistance at 100 milhamperes in an 
evacuated tube ranges from 15 5 to 17 0 
ohms 

LIGHT-WEIGHT WIRE 

Uses Aluminum Conductor, 

Glass Rubber Insulation 

Reported to save 200 pounds of weight 
in the Consolidated Vultee B-36 bomb¬ 
ing plane, a new electrical wire has an 
aluminum conductor and a fire-re¬ 
sistant insulation known as Neolay 

The insulation consists of a layer of 
glass to insure circuit integrity and a 
fire-resistant synthetic rubber applied 
by a special dipping process developed 
by the United States Rubber Company 

FORMABLE MAGNETS 

Shaped from New 
Alloys for Difficult Jobs 

Sorr enough to be machined rather 
than ground two new magnet metals 
may be made into any size, shape, or 
form Called cunico and cunife, the new 
metals can be made in the shape of 
plates, in the form of screws, punched 
out m various square and circular 
shapes, and even drawn out in the form 
of wire, according to General Electric 
Company 

Cunico, which gets its name from 
components of copper, nickel, and co¬ 
balt, has been used during wartime 
on tachometers, small timing motors, 
and in gyroscopes, where cunico mag¬ 
netic screws effect extremely fine mag¬ 
netic adjustments 

Cunife, made from components of 
copper, nickel, and iron, has been used 


as a meter magnet in aircraft device* 
Both new metals, because of their 
versatility, in sbfc said shape, are ex¬ 
pected to find appycatlonfl where mag¬ 
nets have never been able to be used 
before 

PLASTICS FOAM 

/nsu/otos Effectively, Is 

Light, Resists Water and Rot 

A newcomer in the low-temperature 
insulation field. Styrofoam—Styron 
plastics expanded 40 times—is a pure 
white, light weight, multicellular mass 
of foam-like material with low thermal 
conductivity, good structural strength, 
and an excellent ability to resist mois¬ 
ture and water The plastics is tasteless, 
odorless, and has good resistance to 
mold and rot Also, atmospheric ex¬ 
posure does not affect it adversely and 



it does not lose its strength at low tem¬ 
peratures Another feature is that it 
shows no tendency to disintegrate or 
settle 

The physical structure of Styrofoam, 
according to the maker, The Dow 
Chemical Company, consists of a mass 
of small “walled* 1 or sealed cells and it 
is the continuous wall of the individual 
cells which prevents water permeation 
and freezing within the structure 

TRACTOR TIRES 

Take Deeper Bite, Shed 

Mud , With New Tread Design 

Tremendous pulling power even under 
the worst soil conditions, and automatic 
shedding of mud and litter as it rolls, 



New tire treed e* front tractor outpelb older trwd on tractor being towed 



Individual cell walls seal out water, 
prevent insulating plastics freezing 
on inside Girl holds equol weights 
of solid and expanded Styron plastics 


are features of a new tractor tire for 
farm use In addition, smoother riding 
is reported from the continuous-tread 
design 

Made by Firestone, the tire embodies 
several innovations in design and con¬ 
struction The wedge-shaped spaces 
between the curved tread bars continu¬ 
ously widen from the center of the 
tread to prevent clogging The tread 
pattern is free of bar ends at the cen¬ 
ter around which litter can wrap or 
clog, the tread bars are higher, and an 
improved cross-section design makes 
the tread deeper at the shoulders 

Pulling power is increased through 
the cleaning advantages of the design, 
since a tread with a higher bar depth 
grips the soil firmly at all times An¬ 
other feature of the Champion Ground 
Grip tire is its versatility In loose 
earth, the deeper bars penetrate to low 
levels where the shear value of the 
soil is better, while in firm soils or 
muddy-top conditions they are forced 
to greater depths And on paved roads 
and other hard surfaces, the wider, con¬ 
tinuous tread width provides a greater 
area of contact 

Several factors are said to contribute 
to the longer life of the new tire 
The bars, triple-braced near the center 
of the tread to insure stability, are up 
to 25 percent higher Curving of the 
bars adds strength and reduces wiping 
and scuffing and the design contains 
additional traction bar length ranging 
up to 73 inches more in the 9-24 size 
The latter increases traction and affords 
greater protection for the tire body 


LITHIUM VAPOR 

Prevents Furnace Scale 
Formation on Meta/ m Process 

Heat treating by a new systerti using 
lithium is reported to combine the work 
of two departments in one heat treat- 
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All Serious-Minded Production Men 

SHOULD HAVE THIS 


bg and and surface scale prevention 
End removal. 

F In one production operation, the proc¬ 
ess is claimed to have cut the cost of 
removing surface scale on steel forg¬ 
ings, which in many cases runs as high 
as $12 per ton of work treated, to ap¬ 
proximately 65 cents 

The system, as explained by The 
Lithium Company, hinges on induction 
of a vapor form of the chemical ele¬ 
ment lithium into the furnace’s heating 
chamber Through atomic action, 
lithium not only prevents formation of 
scale during annealing, but renders the 
scaly crust foimed in previous forging 
and heating of the metal harmless for 
subsequent machining operations Work 
emerges tempered by the annealing and 
ready for the machine shop after the 
one operation The time saved by elimi¬ 
nating the necessity for cleaning is also 
an Important item 

Another economy is anticipated in in¬ 
creased tool life Expensive machine 
tools and fixtures are protected from 
abrasive particles left on the work by 
sandblasting and the fact that lithium 
never allows scale to form means that 
this danger to cutting tools Is elimi¬ 
nated before it stars 

FLASH BUTT WELDER 

Handles Many Jobs, 

Uses Standard Current 

P ROVTDmG a quick and economical 
method of joining most metals so joints 
are strong and flexible, a new portable 
welder designed for production welding 
of bar and round stock up to 5/16 
inch diameter is said to be capable of a 



Built in grinder, controlled moteriol 
feed, ond an automatic welding cycle 


multitude of uses such as repairing 
small tools, butt welding tool-bit exten¬ 
sions and shanks, and joining band-saw 
blades from 1/16 to IV 4 inches in width 
Features of the Do-All Company’*; 
welder include a grinder for weld 
dressing, automatic motor-controlled 
feed of material making it easy for in¬ 
experienced operators to obtain good 
welds, and a cam-operated lever meth¬ 
od of clamping which speeds up the 


FORGING AHEAD,, IN BUSINBSS 
contain* a mewin of particular im 
portance to production men This is 
your opportunity to obtain a copy of 
this famous book, which has been de¬ 
scribed as a "turning point in the 
lives of literally thousands of men”! 

Although "Forging Ahead in Busi 
ness” has been distributed to more than 
3,000,000 men, today’s timely edition 
was written in the light of recent world 
wide developments It* 64 pages repre 
sent more than three decades of sue 
cesaful experience in training men for 
leadership in business and industry 
It demonstrates the method which 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute uses 
to give you immediate help in your 
present position, while preparing you 
for post war opportunities. Subjects 
directly related to the work you are 
doing now, PLUS other subjects of 
fundamental value to the business 
executive, are discussed in the book and 
placed in significant relation to one 
another Thus, a helpful, over-all pic¬ 
ture m provided 

Said one man wfip had sent for 
"Forging Ahead in Bittiness” 

"/« thirty minutes this little book 
gore me a clearer picture of my 
business future th^FVre ever had 
before ” 


FREE BOOKLET! 


the Institute’s 400,000 subscribers, in 
eluding 134,000 production men! 

The booklet further explain* how it 
is possible to offer this essential train¬ 
ing in a minimum of time, how the In 
stitute program fits in with the most 
crowded of post war schedules. 

Among the prominent industrialists 
who assisted in the preparation of the 
Course, which is described m "FORG¬ 
ING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” are; 
Alfred P Sloan, Jr , Chairman of the 
Board, General Motors Corp , Thomas 
J Watson, President, International 
Business Machines Corp , and Frederick 
W Pickard, Vice President and Direc 
tor, E I du Pont de Nemours flC Co 

$«nd for 

“FOBBING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
TODAY! 

Frankly, this booklet has no appeal for 
the immature mind It does not interest 
the man who, for one reason or an 
other, is wholly satisfied to plug along 
m a mediocre job But, for the alert, 
future-minded individual—the man with 
ambition and "drive”—"Forging Ahead 
in Business” has a message of distinct 
importance If you feel that it is in- 
tended for you, don’t hesitate to aand 
for a copy today Simply fill in and 
mail coupon below 


and that represents the opinion of 


ALEXANDER 

HAMILTON 

INSTITUTE 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Dept 35, 71 Weat 23rd Street New York 10, N Y 
In Canada, 34 Wellington St, W«i Toronto 1, Oat 
PU*m mail me without coat, a copy of the 64-page 

book—"FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS" 

Name 

* 

Firm Name 
Buaineaa Add rear 
Portion 
Horn# Addreas 
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FREE! 33-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET AIOUT WORLD S MOST 
FASCINATING HOBBY 


Yoe're Invited to hour* of N»> 
fiction with skilled tr ad — warn , 

buwtno— ax>d profeostonal —on. 

Build your own ocido modal rail¬ 
road—a—y, tnaxpanaiva—look* 
and perform*like thereel thin* 

0*4 started newtBendfbrour FREE 

illustrated booklet-—* Modal 
Railroading For You *’ 8 end ua 
_ your name and addressTODAY! 

MOMl RAILROAOIR MAOAZ1NI 
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Toehnleol Books 
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ARMY AUCTION BARQAINS 

Coda! cart, box, block $ 30 each 

Antique ail cup M " 

Kreg raw tight, new 1 00 " 

Shat gen nipple* 15 

Army feck —raw, 31'* dated US " 

Navalvar bolster, block, col 45 45 " 

45 " 
10 " 
1.S0 " 

M « 

12 for $1 00 
12 tor 1 00 
trim de not Include p ortogo 

Artie 1— shown In tpoclal circular for 3c a tump 
IMS cataloR 30S pages over 3 000 Illustrations 
of rum pistols tabert hornets mod ala but¬ 
tons ate mailed in U B for one dollar 

FIANOIS BANKKRMAN SONS 

SOI Dnarfwoy, Nn Vm«i 12. N Y 


gen nipplaa 
Army loek screw, 21'* doted 
Revolver Keister, block, col 45 
Mauser book 
Angular bayonet, col 45 
Laod lodte, tW J bawl 
Hint pistol berfel, 4" rusty 
Hints, assor t ed 
Asserted screwdrivers 


Make Your Own 


TELESCOPE 


JJJXXENSIVE, practical instructions 
for making excellent telescopes 
capable of serious astronomical 
work, including the glass mirrors 
and at a cost of less than $25 for 
materials, are presented in 

AMATEUR TELESCOPE 
MAKING 

(500 popes, 314 in—trationt) 

$4 00 postpaid, domestic; foreign $4.35 

J^FTER you have made your tele¬ 
scope, there will be other optical 
apparatus that you will want to 
make. Then the book yon will 
need is 

AMATKUR TKLKSCOPC 
MAKING—ADVANCED 

(450 pagsq, 341 Illustration*) 

14 00 pos t paid, dome st i c ) foreign $4.3* 
Ask for detailed information on 
then* two practical b^oke on an nn 
port ant scientific hobby A postal 
card will do 
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welding operation. Welding is fully 
automatic, tba oomplota cycle being 
controlled by a single pushbutton 
switch. 

In addition to welding, annealing, and 
flash dressing, an etching attachment 
provides a means of permanently iden¬ 
tifying workmen's tools, templates, at¬ 
tachments, jigs, fixtures, dies, and so 
on 

Designed for standard 220-volt, single 
phase 50/00 cycle operation, the welder, 
either pedestal type of in a metal 
carrying case, can be supplied for other 
voltage requirements 

RUBBER MOLD LIQUID 

Reproduces Detailed Parts 
For Plaster Casting 

way of making permanent, flexi¬ 
ble rubber molds to form any number 
of plaster reproductions of intricate art 
objects, is now available at a very low 
cost The complete outfit for this work 
consists of a can of a thin, blue-tinted 
rubber-chemical mixture for the face 
of the mold, several brushes, and an¬ 
other can of powdery white particles 
that provide the durable body of the 
mold, plus a sample model 

No experience or skiH is necessary, 
according to the manufacturer, So-Lo 
Works, Inc, and no heating or special 
tools are needed. In use, the first mate- 



Firrt step in moktog mold spreading 
mixture over object to be reproduced 


rial, called So-Lo Go-Ma Number 1 
forms an elastic film over the selected 
form Several coats are applied with 10 
minutes drying between each Powdered 
So-Lo Go-Ma Number 2 is then dusted 
on to give the mold Hs required 
strength and stiffness, the number of 
applications determining the eventual 
thickness of the mold Dried, the mold 
is removed from the model and is 
ready to make ^plaster castings 

IDINT1FICATION MARKS 

in Metal Fspre, Inked 

for Improved Visibility 

Son numbers, steel stamped into met¬ 
al, are often not readable except upon 
dose examination, now a new machine 
designated as Acroprlnter No 600S has 


been developed to fiU these numbers 
with black or other color ink or enamel 
so they can be read at a glance The 
ink or enamel is saturated into a special 
grade of felt cut in the form of a ring 
and set In a brass cup-shaped form that 
can be rotated from a central axis to 
maintain a fresh supply of ink 
A synthetic, metal-molded, rubber die 
is used to apply the filling and an ad- 



Ltrttrs hiked in twe strokes 


justable fixture for the variety of parts 
to be filled is mounted in the stamping 
position In operation, the user makes 
a forward movement of the hahd op¬ 
erating lever to ink the die, the return 
stroke accomplishes the filling 

This machine can also be used for 
metal-ink printing of size numbers on 
parts if it is unnecessary to impress the 
mark into the part Acromark inks are 
available for marking aluminum, brass, 
steel, plastics, and other materials 

PAINT COLOR 

Resists Sunlight Better 

With Newly Developed Toner 

F adino of chintzes, wall papers, and 
wall paints should be materially re¬ 
duced when the new paint color de¬ 
veloped in the research laboratories of 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
comes into use The sun is one of the 
greatest enemies of brilliance in paint, 
dyes, and bright colored inks used in 
producing many widely used materials, 
but when processed with the newly de¬ 
veloped color, it is said that the mate¬ 
rials will have a better chance of a 
longer “light-fast" life Equally impor¬ 
tant, the new color costs less than rela¬ 
tively ineffective compounds now in 
use 

The cause for the greater resistance 
to fading, which is not obtained at the 
expense of the brightness and color 
strength, is reported to be the forma¬ 
tion of a chromium-Rhodamine B com¬ 
pound which, after its formation, forms 
a metallic salt of an organic color con¬ 
taining chromium By boiling this 
metallic salt after its manufacture, it 


Editorial purpose of Scientific American 
it to provide Hi readers with thought 
provoking feature artictaa and shorter 
It#ms on all photos of Induttrlal toch 
no logy In ovary cato tho notarial It 
drawn directly from Industry ItsoK 
Tho EdHor will bo glad to ref or In- 
toreitod roadan to original sources 
and, whan avattablo, to additional 
litoratura gMng further do to lit of a 
more specialised nature 
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Smooth, stoady powtr at your fingertips! 
Turn out ptofssstonaMookiog projects foe 
pleasure or profit — ship, piano, tram 
models, costume jewelry, wood carvings, 
puppets, initialed tumblers, etc Works on 
metal, plastic, wood, alloy, glass, leather, 
bone, stone, etc AC or DC. 23,000 r pun. 
Weighs only 12 ounces, 

USB THE BIGHT ACCESSORIES — Choo** 
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pact steel carry 
mgease Postpaid, 
$2739. Handee, 
oirr of a lihtim* for Wlth £ ■ c f***°' 

A FRIEND OR YOURSELF ric, $2141. 

Order Now loHafoctfon Ovoranfaed 

CHICAGO WHEEL & MFfi. CO. 

1101 W Monroe Sf. Dapt SA, 

Chlcogo 7 , 10 
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MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER 


no volt AO- DO wtlds brum toldan euta 
all mstali uiy to use full direction! Oom- 
plste with power unit flam* and metallic aro 
attachments carbons fluxes rods mask Oisd 
by the Navy Por professional or hobbylit 
Only IIS 91 


MAGIC WELDER MFG CO 

33* Ouul St, Dtpt FA-1 N«* York Oltr 



1TENTS 
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1430 MIV IlfUlM* 
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TEST ATTORNEYS Kl'l 

mwM t. ■ ■ 
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15,000 1077 

FORMULAS PAGES 
HOPKINS’ 
“CYCLOPEDIA 
OF FORMULAS” 


Thousands of copies ol this ac¬ 
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formulas art being used daily 

$600 postpaid (Domestic) 

$6.50 postpaid (Foreign) 

Order from L 
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was found that while it is usually bright 
and has an Intense color, it could be 
made tuoro light-fast. 

The development of this new method 
of making colors on a largo scale elimi¬ 
nates several expensive processes neces¬ 
sary in the previous methods of devel¬ 
opment, it was pointed out This effects 
a substantial saving In the manufac- 
facturing costs with a resultant saving 
to the retailer and purchaser of the 
final materials 

The new colors, promise to be ap¬ 
plicable for all purposes where other 
toners have been used and some 
more because of the greater resistance 
to fading by sunlight 


TWO-CYCLE ENGINE 

Offers Light Wmght, 
Vertical Power Drive 


/\ light-weight industrial gasoline 
engine of the single-cylinder, two- 
cycle, air-cooled type, weighs only 24 
pounds, yet develops a rated 2 5 horse¬ 
power at 2500 revolutions per minute 
It possesses the advantages of the two- 
cycle engine—small size, simplicity, fast 
acceleration, and low maintenance— 
and, in addition, features easy starting 
and smooth idling 

These operating advantages, which 
are unusual for a two-cycle engine, 
are said to be due to a “reverse-flow" 


scavenging system. This design per¬ 
mits the use of flat-top, non-deflection 
pistons and directional control of the 
incoming fuel charge is achieved 
through the use of guide vanes in the 
intake ports, rather than through pis¬ 
ton-top deflectors Hehce, detonation 
resulting from hot spots on piston tops 
is greatly reduced K 

The angled intake ports, it is claimed, 
accurately control and focus the in¬ 
take fuel flow This results in im¬ 
proved scavenging, better fuel effi¬ 
ciency, better cylinder-wall lubrica¬ 
tion, and consistently^ cleaner spark 
plugs 

The light weight of the Model 1200D 
engine, is partly due to the two-cycle 
design and partly to the extensive use 
of die castings The entire engine, with 
the exception of the forged-steel crank¬ 
shaft and rod, and the hardened-steel 
cylinder insert, is built of high-pressure 
aluminum-alloy die castings 

The engine, made by McCulloch Mo¬ 
tors Corporation, is a vertical-crank- 




To produce high quality toolroom work, 
equipment used must have unquestion¬ 
able precision That is why South Bend 
Lathes are so popular in the toolrooms 
of every type of industry Their unvary¬ 
ing accuracy is essential for this exact¬ 
ing work Toolmakers like them 

And South Bend Lathes are just as pop¬ 
ular for exacting production operations 
Their toolroom precision often permits 
machining with such accuracy that sub¬ 
sequent finishing operations may be 
eliminated, thereby increasing produc* 
tion and reducing costs 

Write for Catalog 100 F and name of 
nearest South Bend Lathe distributor 

0 SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 

♦M K. ftUdfe** St S«mOi Nnt It, IwStolW 
UUw BmUdmr* Bincm 1*0« 


S outliBend 
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CHANITE (ELF*WILDING FLUX 
RIF AIIU OH ELECTRIC HEATING ELEMENTS 
So simple anyone can maJta repair* in your 
broken or burnt-out electrical appliance* — 
iron*, toaatera, Move* & etc Guaranteed 
nothuif like it From our mine* to your 
appliance* #1 00 per package $7 SO per 
de*. Stick form 2JC 02 00 per dor 
CHANITE SALES COMFANY 
♦14 South Mai* Fort Worth 4, Texoe 
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SEALED BOOK It tell* hotr to obtain _ 
{ these teachings Address* Scribe BHK. f 
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shaft type, and was designed for such 
applications as vertical pumps, rotary- 
type lawn movers, various types of 
farm equipment, and other devices and 
implements requiring a vertical power 
drive 

All bearings are the anti-friction 
type The engine Is air cooled and has 
a flywheel magneto and a rope starter 
Bore and stroke are two by two 
inches, displacement is 6.28 cubic 
inches, and over-all dimensions, in¬ 
cluding gas tank and spark plug, are 
14 6 inches high, 17 8 inches long, and 
14 2 inches wide 

ELECTRODE TONGS 

Thoroughly Insulated and 
Protected from Heat 

new line of manual, arc-welding 
electrode holders feature durable, 
molded-laminate, glass cloth Bakelite 
insulation keyed to the holder casting 
The tensioning spring seats on fiber 
upset washers and is protected from 
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Easy fa Plata CHROMIUM 

GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
For Pftoture ond Profit f 

If you have a workshop—at homa 
or In bufllnet*—you nood thin now 
Warner Uectraplater At the utroke 
of an electrined brush you can 
electroplate models and projects— 
you can rcplnto -worn artJrloa f»u- 
cota tools fixtures silverware etc 
with a durable sparkling coat of 
metal Gold Silver. Chromium, 
Nickel Copper or Cadmium Method 
Is easy simple quick Lvorythln* 
furnished—equipment complete, 
ready for use i*y doing a bit of wort 
/or others, pour machine can pay for 
ittdf within a «t tt Ho make your 
shop complete by getting a Warner 
Electroplater right away Bend to¬ 
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Tension spring shielded from spatter 

spatter by non-binding Neoprene tub¬ 
ing A well ventilated fiber handle, to¬ 
gether With a secure cable connection, 
are claimed to assure a cool-running 
holder All parts are replaceable 
Known as Twecotong, the line in¬ 
cludes full-insulated and semi-insu- 
lated models rated at 300 amperes, for 
Vi inch electrode capacity, and 500 am¬ 
peres, for % inch electrode capacity 

DEHYDRATOR UNIT 

Controls Temperature and 
Moisture in Processing Operations 

^^perating on the principle of a heat 
transfer unit for the heatirig of both 
air and gases, as well as for the super¬ 
heating of steam, a recently developed 
device handles temperatures up to 
1000 degrees, Fahrenheit, maintaining 
control of exit temperatures within 
plus or minus 1 degree, Fahrenheit 
Called the Goodyer Aridizer, the unit 
will be of particular interest in food 
processing and for use In rubber, 
chemical, petroleum, and printing in¬ 
dustries The heating of compressed 
air for dehydrating is made possible 
by a bilateral fin design 
The effect of dehydrating by com¬ 
pressed air, whereby moisture from 
the product being processed is removed 
by absorption with expansion and con¬ 
tinuous air movement, permits full 
control to any degree of moisture con¬ 
tent of the product being processed 
By this method, it is explained that 
the temperature of the compressed air 
•for a dehydrating process can be con¬ 
siderably lower than if the dehydrat¬ 
ing were done by a conventional space- 
heater typo dryer 

These lower temperatures, in com¬ 
bination with the continued air move¬ 
ment around all particles of the mate- 




Yes, It It lof* to toy that perhaps 6 out of 10 
fomllla* In your neighborhood rood of loot! 
two or three popular magazine*. 

Thl* magazine plan* to establlih In 
•very community o service for handling NEW 
ONE YEAR subscription* for SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN Thh service, operated Independ¬ 
ently by a reliable retldent, will Include alto 
the handling of new and renewal subscrip¬ 
tion* for all other publications. It will be 
welcomed by mogotlne readers os a depend¬ 
able local source through which they may 
obtain their magazines. 

Perhaps you con qualify for on# of these 
appointments. A neighborhood magazine 
subscription service need not Interfere with 
any full-time work you ore engaged In, 
although many hove developed Into profit 
able full time enterprises. 

You con obtain Tull particular* without 
cost or obligation by writing to 

INDEPENDENT AGENCY DIVISION 
Room 1201, 250 Pork Avenue 
New York 17, N Y 


THE HENRY SYSTEM 
Of Finger Print 
Classification 
and 

Identification 

it now in use by most 
of the Police Department* in the 
United States. It is also the system 
which applicant* for many Civil 
Service position* must muter before 
they can successfully fill all require¬ 
ment*. 

The only book based on the Henry 
System u Frederick Kuhne’s 

“THE FINGER PRINT 
INSTRUCTOR” 

In this 182-page book, written by a 
noted finger print expert who was 
for many year* in the Bureau of 
Criminal Investigation, New York 
Police Department, will be found 
complete instructions on every phase 
of the work from taking the prints 
to final identification Numerous 
photographs and reproductions of 
prints make all details clear 
Used by many governmental and 
industrial personnel departments 
and by the FBI 

£4.23 postpaid (Domestic) 
£4*60 postpaid (Foreign) 

Order from UltNTlFlO AMERICAN 
24 West 40th Street, New Yerk It, N* Y. 
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Kdhlot JW dliod l wtd from ^burning 
ted, la food pTOCMlag, permit the re- 
tootkm of toimtbl food element*. 

1 The Aridixer unit i* snail and com¬ 
pact with aocesalbllity to all vital parti 
Seating may be effected by electric 
salrodi or oil or gn burning ©quip- 
neat The Aridixer, according to the 
manufacturer, Goodyer Industrie#, Inc M 
»n be adapted to exiatlng drying or 
dehydrating systems, or complete de¬ 
hydrating or drying systema can be 
engineered to meet any requirements 
by utilizing it. 

WATER SOFTENER 

Reduces Chem/coli Used, 

Dislodges Automatically 

Improved boiler-feed water and sub¬ 
stantial savings in chemicals required 
for water softening are the two chief 
features of a new type of hot-process 
water softener described as incorporat¬ 
ing a sludge-blanket design This new 
equipment, developed by The Permutit 
Company and built in four models for 
use with various types of steam gen¬ 
erators, also reduces the turbidity of 
softened water, lessens the load on 
filters reduces the amount of back- 
washing, and lowers the amount of 
silica left in the water 

In the tank suspended sludge forms 
a bed which acts as a filter screen for 
fine particles. This bed coupled with 
the slow rate of upward flow through¬ 
out the full cross section of the settling 
tank is said to give an effluent lower 
in turbidity than that obtained in older 
types of softeners The low turbidity 
in the settled water places a relatively 
light load on filters and this in turn 
produces a corresponding reduction m 
frequency of backwashing 

In addition, the sludge blanket re¬ 
duces the amount of lime required to 
soften water, since unconsumed lime 
is retained in the blanket until it reacts 
with water hardness In conventional 
types of hot-process softeners, the un¬ 
consumed lime is often wastefully re¬ 
moved during blow-offs with the sludge 
that has settled on the bottom of the 
tank 

Another unusual feature of this ap- 
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Eoananloal Teel* of I*4tatty 

Many production proctmt con sso 
dtomonds with profit — but only when 
Hiay art properly utilised to obtom 
maximum results Now you con obtain, 
in one volume, complete and concise 
information on mdustnol diamonds and 
their uses in hardness testing, wheel 
dressing cutting metallic and non 
metallic materials, machining glass, 
rock drilling and wire drawing All or 
this and more in 

DIAMOND TOOLS 

By Paul Orodataiakl 

Technical consultant Industrial Diamond 
Review London 

94«60 postpaid 
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INVERT T OHS 

PATENT LAWS BNOOURAO* the develop¬ 
ment of Invention* The Rule* of Practice 
of the U 8 Patent Office advlaee—unleee an 
inventor U familiar with such matter*—that 
he employ a competent recletered attorney 
me the value of patent# depends laryely upon 
the Bklllful preparation of the ipectflAtlone 
and claims Write for further particular* 
as to patent protection and procedure and 
Invention Record form at once No 
obligation 
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Will not ftmcdoa on toy typo m kroeeogoe. 
Wrho for d oecri p ti on. 

L M. COOPER INSTRUMEMTS 

Sox Ns ns - Unnr, N 4 


With DI-ACRO 
BENDERS.... 

The DIACRO Bender makes perfectly 
centered eyes from rod or strip stock at 
high hourly production rate* 
Both eye and center ns bend 

S are formed w th one opera 
lion. Any site eye may be 
m ATRO formed within caj acity of 
BENDER bender and ductile limits of 
material 

k_ DI-ACRO Precision Zen dins 1> 

aocurate to 001' for duplicated 
parts DI ACRO Bender* bend 
ancle. channel rod tubus wire 
moulding strip l took etc 
Machines sre easily adjustable 
for Nmple, ootnpound and re* 
verst bend* of varyin* radii 


CENTERED 

EYE i* 

lopownoN 


i CENTERED 

Ieye 

{Benainq 


Suspundod sludge acts as filter sere#* 


m3 


* Prenemwed DII-ACK-aO 


tMEIL-IRWin mro.cu. 


Send for Catalog 

DIB -LB80 DUPLI¬ 
CATING showtaf many 
kinds of dJe-lesr 
dupllcmtlnc produced 
with DI ACRO Bend¬ 
er* Brake* and Shear* 

347 IIOHTH AVINtlt 
UKI CITY MINNSSOTA 
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The Editors Recommend 


PROCEDURES IN EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS — 
By John Strong, PhM A wealth of awful data of 
• practical kind for tha couaiructor aipenmenter 
and akillad craftsman $7 10 

HIGH FREQUENCY INDUCTION HEATING — 

By Frank W Curtis Aniwem nuinjr que*iloo« con 
earning induction heating and Its utility in industrial 
procoaa— Thoroughly praclltal in scope OS 10 

TOOL MAKING — By C B Cole Instruction* 
for making and nalng all kinds, from peroonal tool* 
to arbor preaaoa lathe* planers, ate , in different 

natal*. •* *0 

POTTERY PRODUCTION PROCESSES — Edited 

By J J j*M Fur amateur and professional alike 
this compact volum* giva* tptclfle InatruotJons Par 
ticuiar attention 1* called to trouble* moet likrlv to 

daralop M*10 

YOUR HAIR AND ITS CARE — By Ostar L 
Loein, MJL, sad Hmn rd T Bekrman, UJ> 

Scientific facts about hair how to save and bcaulliy 
it treat infections and so an Real facts -nut * 
“eurs-for baldness screed OS 10 

EXPERIMENTAL SPECTROSCOPY — By Ralph 

A Smeyer Cover* theory and types of apcclr is pea 

and apectograpb* mounting and o*e of grating*, 
determination of wavelengths infra red spectroscopy 
•peotrochemical analysis and so on Somewhat 
■elementary but require* knowledge of physics and 
some physical optics 9ft 10 

PLASTICS - By J 11 PuBoU, Third edition 

again revised and enlarged with two four nlur 
plate* This ia an important book on the whole 
general subject of plastics plus much brand new 
material on synthetic rubber manufacturing process* 
and plastic* moldings $4.10 

REVISED LAPIDARY HANDBOOK — By J 
Barry Howard Prattii al instructions in gemstrnr 
cutting and polishing for both beginner and the 
advanced bobbylat 98 10 

EXPERIMENTAL ELECTRONICS — By Ralph 
V Mutter, R L Cmrmmn , and M C Dre* 

A solid book of eminently practical Informs!) n tn 
the characteristics and non communication applira 
lions of electron tubes The text describes expul 
quota and presents results* For students radio 
engineers communications experts and the serum* 
general reader 9ft 10 

THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY — By Albert 

Einstein, Second edition with added chapter de 
aortbing advance* since publication of firat edition 
earn* 23 yean ago Require* knowledge of advanced 
mathematic* and physic* not a popular exposition 

9> 10 

TECHNIQUES OF CLASS MANIPULATION IN 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH — By Julius P Held 

man, PhM Text covers properties of glax» ghi»« 
working equipment basic operations seals (irulud 
log metal to glass) and exercises aimed ut jer 
feeling technique 98 70 

A PRACTICAL COURSE IN HOROLOGY — By 
Bareld C Kelly Definite outright prm tical in 
•(ructions on watch making repair* and adjustment 

92 85 

SLIDE RULE SIMPLIFIED — By C O Harrir 

How to uae a slid* rule without any of the mystifies 
tiea that often surround* this important tool of the 
engineer Excellent illustration* make everything 
clear 93 60 including a slide rule for book ahrnt 

93.60 


Best Sellers 
In Scisnce 

NEW CAREERS IN INDUSTRY — By Am*Us end 
Sherman An assay ol mechanical industry that 
uncover* many possibilities for youth today all 
worth investigating 99 60 

MACHINERY'S HANDBOOK — 13th Edition, 

Bible of the mechanical industry 1911 page* 
of latest standard* data, and Information required 
daily in shop and drafting room 96.10 

THE EINSTEIN THEORY OF RELATIVITY ~ 
By L R end H C Limber An intermediate book 
from which engineer* and the like ran get close 
to *n understanding of relativity Partly in Ian 
guage but largely m mathmaucs of college grade 
mainly calculus 93 10 

ATOMIC ARTILLERY AND THE ATOMIC 
BOMB — By John KeUock Robert*** Standard 
best seller for years describing electrons protons 
positrons photons cosmic roys and the manufs 
lure of artificial radioactivity now with a chapter 
added on the bomb and the difficulties of its pro 

duction 99 60 

$ I NISH ING METAL PRODUCTS — By 3imond$ 

and Bragwsnn Stress ia directed toward tommer 
rial aspects of product finishing from the aland 
point of sales costs and product function Specific 
guidance for those faced with selecting finishing 
methods materials and equipment 94.10 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS, VOL. Ill — OPTICS 

— By Frantis Fsiian Seers One of the moat 

modem work* on physical optics available today 
At college level it covers the subject with emphasis 
ou physical principle* rather than practical apph 
rations 95 10 

MEN, MIRRORS, AND STARS — By C Edvard 

Pendray Third edition with much new materia) 
including a chapter on the Schmidt camera Treats 
telesrope evolution, famous American telescope 
makers telescope use* and accessories and an on 

93 10 

TESTING PRECIOUS METALS — By C M Bake 

This guide fnr those who buy and aril precious 
metals describes testing methods and gives important 
facts that such people should know 99 10 

FUNDAMENTALS OF OPTICAL ENGINEERING 

— By Donald B Jacob*, This new work starts 

out at the very beginning is mainly non mathe 
mstical and is probably the beat suited of all 
existing book* as an Introduction to optical design 
Author la a physicist at Bureau of Standards 9ft 60 

WITH THE WATCHMAKER AT THE BENCH — 
By Donald DeCarle, Simple practical atraight 
forward instruction* on the repair of timepieces 
with direct Implications to the manufacture and 
repair of delicate instruments of all kind* 98 10 

THE PROLONGATION OF LIFE — By Dr 
Alexander A Bogomolets ( ompetrnt evaluation 
of present knowledge of the mysteries of human 
aging including fall discussion of ACS—anti retie 
ular cytotoxic serum 91 60 

FEATURES OF THE MOON — By J E Spurr 

New volume ih*t includes all of the former The 
Iiqbrlum Plain Region of ihr Moon plus an ex 
tended study of the whole Moon 45S large pages 
14 Mt Wilson photographs 9o drawings 95 10 


(The abavs prices ara postpaid In the United State* Add on foreign orders 
23g for postage on each hook, except as noted ) 
t 

(All prices subject to change without notice ) 
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SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

1 endow $ for which please forward at once the following books: 


Name 

Address f J ^ 

Write us for i^fotcbation on books on any*subject. We can supply any book in print 


p&ntui k the automatically operated 
desludglng valve which control* the 
depth of the sludge bed. The detludging 
valve ia actuated by an electronic tur¬ 
bidity detector which continuously 
measure* a water aample patsing 
through the bed and between a light 
source and photo-electric tube If the 
continuous sample of water ha* enough 
suspended matter to operate the sludge 
control unit, a solenoid valve 1 b ener¬ 
gized which, in turn, open* the de- 
sludging valve until the turbidity ha* 
been reduced to the desired value In¬ 
tervals between blowing off usually 
vary from one to eight hours dependent 
on the flow of soft water required 

ELECTRICAL OUTLETS 

Less Hazardous When 

Capping Device Is Used 

For protection against the ever-mul¬ 
tiplying number of electrical outlets 
on walls, floors, baseboards, work 
benches, and similar spots, a light, 
plastics safety cap has been developed 
The Amerlme Safety Cap, of one- 
piece construction, fits snugly the 



Excludes dirt, lint, moisture, fingers 


standard 110 or 220 volt openings, yet 
is easily removable Being transparent, 
it does not disturb color schemes and 
it can be used to distinguish between 
J.10 and 220 volt openings 

Suggested for plants, mills, work¬ 
shops, display rooms, schools, institu¬ 
tions, offices, and homes, the safety-cap 
is claimed to exclude lint, dust, grit, 
moisture, and so on which might affect 
current flow It can be wiped clean 
with a cloth 

Children can safely play around out¬ 
lets so closed because they cannot in¬ 
sert pins or wires into the openings 

GLUED LOADS 

PrBvent Breakage of 

Goods tn Transport 

Especially designed to keep ship¬ 
ments from sliding about in railroad 
cars, trucks, and steamships, thus cut¬ 
ting transit losses, a new adhesive is 
automatically applied m two parallel 
strips to the bottom surface of each 
shipping container, which is then lifted 
off the loading and glueing conveyor 
and glued Into the unitized load 
Called Load-Lok, the adhesive has a 
high sheer strength which prevents 
sidewise or lengthwise shifting of the 
stowed units, yet a single sharp up¬ 
ward blow of the hands against Its low 
tensile strength releases each container 
for easy unloading 

In applying the adhesive, the glue 
cost is insignificant, and the only equip¬ 
ment required is an inexpensive glue 
pan installation on the loading con¬ 
veyor, according to National Adhesives. 
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c U K R F N I B U L L t I i N 
BK I IfS 


Conducted by K M. CANAVAN 

(The Editor will appreciate it 
tl you will mention Scientific 
American when writing ior any 
of the publications listed below ) 

Thk Sirvicing or Television Receivers 
i a a 140-page lavishly illustrated, 
paper bound book designed to give a 
clear and easily understandable ex¬ 
planation of the operation of television 
receiver circuits It is not designed to 
replace existing handbooks nor is any 
space devoted to studio problems or 
historical material Complete emphasis 
is on receiver and antenna installations 
and the servicing of television equip¬ 
ment in the shop and home Just 
enough theory is given to make prac¬ 
tice more perfect Philco Corporation t 
Philadelphia , Pennsylvania —$2.25 

Tough Floor Problems is a folder based 
on the methods of repair and con¬ 
struction of floors that are subject to 
acids, greases, oils, and abrasion Also 
Included Is information on the patch¬ 
ing of spalled concrete, pointing and 
resetting of brick or masonry, and the 
repair and construction of foundation 
and retaining walls 5touehard Com¬ 
pany, 403 North Broad Street , Phila¬ 
delphia 8, Pennsylvania —Gratis 

Hy-Mac Hydraulic Power Units De¬ 
scribing units that may be adapted 
to produce any motion desired for new 
machines or for changeover to hy¬ 
draulics, this ten-page brochure also 
covers units that are adaptable for 
grinding, milling, boring, drilling, press¬ 
ing, piercing, and riveting Hydraulic 
Machinery , Jnc , 12825 Ford Road , Dear¬ 
born, Michigan —Request this brochure 
on your business letterhead 

Protective Strip Coatings or Eastman 
Cellulose Acetate Butyrate This 
four-page folder presents in compact 
detail the preparation and application 
of continuous, tough coatings to be 
used for the protection of metal parts 
of various kinds against corrosion and 
abrasion in transit or storage Prices of 
cellulose acetate butyrate, and sources 
of equipment and ingredients are listed 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kings¬ 
port, Tennessee —Gratis 

Procunier Quick Change Chucks and 
Collets, listed in a two-color bro¬ 
chure, make it possible to complete a 
series of operations without removing 
the work from alinement The way by 
which tools can be interchanged with¬ 
out slowing the machine is described 
Procunier Safety Chuck Company , 13 
South Clinton Street , Chicago 6, Illinois 
—Gratis. 

Decker's Airport Guides For those who 
fly in private planes, be they owners, 
pilots, or mere passengers, these five 
pocket-sized guides will be attractive 
and valuable They are divided Into five 
zones, North Atlantic, South Atlantic, 


North Central, South Central, 
Pacific The guide will give you, fen 1 
every airport you are likely to visit, all 
the Information you nee d e x act loca¬ 
tion, direction of runways, latitude and 
longitude, facilities such as repair facili¬ 
ties, meals, cabins, and so on. Decker 
Air Service, Fairfield, Connecticut— 
SMS 

DoALL Equals Ten Plus In 22 pages 
this booklet gives a pictorial time 
study of metal fabricating short cuts 
Containing many time-saving ideas, it 
is designed for shopcoat pocket or tool 
chest, and is available to shop super¬ 
intendents, foremen, tool and die mak¬ 
ers, machinists, and students The Do 
ALL Company, 1301 Washington Aoe- 
nue South, Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 
—Gratis 

Metro Standard Carbide Tipped Ma¬ 
sonry Drills is a four-page bulletin 
containing descriptions, specifications, 
and prices on new type drills that are 
reported to last up to 50 times longer 
than ordinary steel drills and to speed 
up drilling work by 75 percent Metro 
Tool and Gage Company, 4240 West 
Peterson Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
—Gratis 

Integral Dust Collector Available in 
ratings of from 300 CFM to 2100 
CFM, the “packaged" collector, de¬ 
scribed and illustrated in this bulletin, 
is complete with motor and fan Re¬ 
quest bulletin No 310 Thermix Engi¬ 
neering Company, Greentoich, Con¬ 
necticut —Gratis 

Fansteel Selenium PccnnERS is a 
four-page bulletin describing two 
types of rectifiers for emergency bat¬ 
tery charging and general application. 
Portable, and with a high charging 
rate, they are well suited to signal de¬ 
partment needs around the shop and 
in the field, as well as for general in¬ 
dustrial use Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corporation , North Chicago, Illinois — 
Gratis 

Bob-Cat—Electric Cable Hoists is an 
eight-page bulletin which gives de¬ 
scriptions, cross-sectional views, and 
the outstanding features of these hoists 
Lisbon Hoist and Crane Company , Lis¬ 
bon, Ohio —Request this bulletin on 
your business letterhead 

Enthone Emulsion Cleaner EC-75 is a 
four-page bulletin outlining the ad¬ 
vantages and method of using this 
emulsifiable cleaner, which is claimed 
to be safe for use in plating rooms as a 
precleaner on all types of metals En¬ 
thone , Inc, 442 Elm Street, New Haven 
2, Connecticut—Gratis 

K-Fin Air-Cooled Sections Applied to 
the Fin-Fan Exchanger The first 
section of this eight-page booklet de¬ 
scribes the Fin-Fan exchanger for 
condensing and cooling fluids without 
the use of water The second part deals 
with the design and construction of the 
K-Fln air-cooled section Request Bul¬ 
letin 1230 The Griscom-Russell Com¬ 
pany, 285 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York—Gratis 
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So w i Mm mw m4f tfce Stan; 
The ImfrviMftl Htot pa l l! 
Skactly to the itor Reqvfret 
no cokvtoHMH A vefeebto oM 


tow AiHww mm , Scon, Sw 
vtyon T tocher* CemtnKto* 
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W. Ho REDDING 

DIPT Cl! • 5105 NfWHALL IT • PHUA 44, PA 




Why wait for inferior material! 
when fine strong attractive fire¬ 
proof walla can be made of tho 
earth about you Whether you want 
a simple cottage or a pretentious 
house you will find many stimulat¬ 
ing Ideas in George W Pearce a book 
'*A Six Room House $2800 00 Com¬ 
plete Ready for You to Move In 
Mr Pearce a mechanical engineer 
describes the advantages of rammed 
earth contructlon — its strength 
durability and excellent insulating 
properties—Its suitability for all sec¬ 
tions of the United Staten 
The construction of Mr Pearce s 
example house Is described step by 
step — footings earth ramming In 
•t&llatlon of plumbing, heating and 
wiring systems 

Included with the book are ten 
folded 12" x 18" drawings showing 
these steps in detail — all made so 
clear that you can build this house 
yourself at tho $2800 00 figure or you 
will find it still amazingly economi¬ 
cal If you hire skilled laborers Even 
the author will assist you I bend him 
your questions 

188 6" x 9 M pages Illustrated, Ten 
Largo Folded Drawings 
Send $2 00 to Technical Press Box 
AJ SwampHt ott Mass and your 
copy of 

A SIX ROOM HOUSE, 92SOO.OO 
COMPLETE READY FOR YOU 
TO MOVE IN 

by George W Pearce 
will bo rushed to you postpaid 
Absolute money-back guarantee 
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800,000 I I 11 

LENSES 

U. S. ARMY and NAVY SURPLUS 
Buy them for a fraction 
of their original ooat 


WAR BARGAIN!!! 

• rUUTBOT COATED I FNWKB (Vtlu« 
9140) Compute Mt from 6T tank 
artillery *cop*, dia'e from 1-1/9" 
to 9-1/6" Our Special Offer in 
elude* coated protective window 
and reticle Complete eet $10 00 

COMPLETE SET OF METAL 

PARTS fully machined* perfect $1 50 


TANK ARTILLERY 


TEUftCOFI 

Com 


$ sown 

(M/I) IrpfwJ New Coated Optic* 
ptefely ateembled Value $345 00 ea J9 
WlDK AMOLI EYEPIECE - All coated optk* 
mounted In focussing cell 2 ' door a per 
twre, lVV' F L 3 Achro lent#* Volue 
$125 00 Perfect ea 9 JO 

9 LSI OPTICAL OLASS Lent A Pritm blonkt 

Index and Olipersron ' marked 4 7$ 

ACHROMATIC OSJKT1VE Perfect Coated 
and ce mented 44m/m Dio 7Vj PL 
Mounted $3.50 ea Unmounted $2 JO ea 

ACHROMATIC UN US cemented 
12 mm Dio 10 mm F L ea $ JO 

14 mm Die 60 mm F L coated ea 1 29 

15 mm Dio. 102 mm F L ea. 1 29 

162 mm F L coated ea 1 00 

184 mm F L ea 1 29 

126 mm F L coated ea 1 35 

104 mm F l coated ea 1 29 

54 mm F L ea 1 29 

124 mm F L coofed ea 1 AO 

172 mm F L coated ea 1 29 

132 mm F L ea 1 50 

65 mm F t coated ea 1 50 

130 mm F L ea 1 90 

DOVt PRISM 75mm kma ea $1 OS 

PENTA PRISM 26mm x 28mm Face ea 3 00 

90* AMICI PRISM 19mm Face ea 2 00 

RIOHT AMOU PRISM 23mm Face ea 1.25 

RIOHT ANGLE PRISM 38mm Face ea 1 71 

RIGHT ANGLE PRISM 47mm Face ea 2 90 

Send 3 cent stamp for 'BARGAIN ' U*t 

A. JAEGERS 

BOX 84A SO OZONE PARK 20. N Y 


23 mm Dio 
23 mm Dia 

25 mm Dio. 

26 mm Dia 
29 mm Dk*. 
31 mm Ola. 

31 mm Dia. 

32 mm Dia. 
34 mm Dia 
38 mm Dta 


EQUATORIAL MOUNTING 

Complete with slow 
motion worm and nor 
Heavy out Iron Ceu 
W polar uds — MO 
up Descriptive liter- 

fMbr~ 

MIRROR KITS 

Complete with rlua 
tool 5 abrasives rouse, 
pitch and aluminlted 
diagonal 4' — 14 00 
— 6698 V — $7 W 
l<r — 113 00 IT — 
933 00 

Bend for catalof Ust- 
lnr Reflector Kits 
Eye - Pieces Lenses, 
Lens Blanks etc 

DAVID WILUAM WOLF 

334 Moa f sm«r> Street SntUye U, A Y 



INVENTORS 


_„_wr to protect your Invention. The 

potent lews were enacted for the benefit of 
the Inventor to give him protection for the 
feature* of hie Invention which are patentable 
The United Statu Patent Office advisee the 
lavmtor toangagon competent, registered patent 
attorney to represent him. We offer the Inventor 
experienced, oonsdentioue counsel and prompt, 
co n fide n tial service. 

A HMdeOy prepared booklet containing de¬ 
tailed information on patent protection ana pro¬ 
cedure with "Record of Invention” form wifi be 
forwarded upon request —without obligati on. 

CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN 
A HARVEY B. JACOBSON 

Registered Patent Attorneys 
IS A District NittoMl Building 
Washington L 0* C 

tfaaaa Mnd ms booklet roaUtatat Information n* 
psimag patent protection and pr ooed m e with Record 
of laeentW form. This reoosst dee* not obligate me. 

Nuna_ _ 

Addreea..___ 


SSL 


-Jtatn*._ 


Our Book Corner 

THE BOOK DEPARTMENT of Scientific American U conducted, whh the co¬ 
operation of the Editors, to make available for you a comprehensive book 
temce Each month the Editor* select and review in these column* new book* 
In a wide range of scientific and technical field* In addition, they are ready 
at all time* to advise you regarding the best available books on any tub|ect 
You are invited to use this service freely Tell our Book Deportment what 
kind of book* you want, and you will be furnished with the names of available 
book* Including price* When Inquiring about books, please be specific; 
remember that we can be of the greatest help only when you tell us |utt what 
you are looking for Book* luted In these column* may be ordered from our 
Book Department Add 23 cent* per book for moiling outside U 5 Ail re¬ 
mittances are to be made m U S funds. Prices given are subfect to change 
without notice 

TO MAKE CERTAIN that book* ordered by or tor men in the Army, located in 
the United State*, or men In the Navy, Marines, or Coast Guard, located any¬ 
where, will be delivered, Insurance fees should be sent with orders, as follows 
To $5 in value 34 additional, from $5 to $25 104, from $25 to $50, 154 


THE INDUSTRIAL REPUBLIC 

By P W Litchfield 

T oday’s big problem* are basically 
those of industry and production. 
The creation of more goods and more 
comforts, and the just division and dis¬ 
tribution of the products of industry, 
are paramount, and failure of the 
available machinery to solve them sat¬ 
isfactorily is at the bottom of today’s 
social unrest Mr Litchfield, who is 
chairman of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, sets forth in this 
little book a thoughtful plan for con¬ 
certed action between and by manage¬ 
ment and labor for the greater good of 
all Unlike most such proposals, this 
one has been developed in practice and 
has stood the test of day-to-day op¬ 
eration in a large industrial company 
Since the outcome of the present dif¬ 
ferences between labor and capital will 
largely decide the future of our civilisa¬ 
tion, such thoughtful (and workable) 
proposals provide the basic considera¬ 
tions as this eisential for our thinking 
and planning Whether one’s interest 
in our industrial problem is that of 
worker, manager, or mere consumer, 
this book will prove highly stimulating 
(201 pages, 6 by 9 indies, illustrated) 
—$410 postpaid —DJiK 

EXPERIMENTAL PLASTICS AND 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 

By G F CyAleho 

A iming to demorptrate the chemical 
reactions used in the preparation 
of plastics materials, this complete and 
informative book presents 97 experi¬ 
ments and 27 test methods, each one 
carefully worked out to demonstrate 
basic principles. The text covers prac¬ 
tically all the well-known plastics and 
resins which can be prepared readily, 
even in a small laboratory The pres¬ 
ent volume, an expansion and revision 
of “A Laboratory Manual of Plastics 
and Synthetic Resins,” published in 
1943 and widely acclaimed as a source 
of specific information, was planned for 
class-room use It will, however, be 
snapped up by many an industrial 


Bocouw of inertasod production costs 
of books, publishers' retail prices to¬ 
day are subject to constant change If 
may be necessary, therefore, for our 
Book Department to advise book pur 
chasers of Increased costs, even when 
orders sent are based on current quo* 
tations. 

The Editor 


worker who needs to know more than 
just a little about the “how” of plastics 
preparation and by others whoso in¬ 
terests lie in the field of plastics In all 
its ramifications Explicit directions are 
given and space is provided for re¬ 
cording results Many of the experi¬ 
ments can be translated directly or 
indirectly into industrial production 
applications (185 pages, 8 by 11 inches, 
pertinent drawings, an appendix list¬ 
ing industrial sources of supplies.) — 
$310 postpaid .—A Pi 5 

BUILDING AN ENGINEERNG 
CAREER 

By Clement C Wtlliamr 

T his second edition of Dr Williams’ 
valuable vocational guide appears 
opportunely when thousands of young 
men are seeking counsel and advice 
on their futures The design of the 
book is much that of a text book 
intended for college students in their 
freshman year The text divides quite 
naturally into four parts. In the first 
the characteristics of what may be 
called the engineering personality and 
the occupations of engineering are dis¬ 
cussed with understanding of both the 
aspirations and questions of the student 
and the requirements of {he career 
The achievements of the several recog¬ 
nized branches of engineering are de¬ 
scribed to provide the student with 
means for differentiating them from 
each other An appendix of 144 prob¬ 
lems illustrates the type of questions 
which engineers in each category are 
called upon to answer Finally, the im¬ 
portant matter of visual aids receives 
deserved attention in a catalog, form¬ 
ing a second appendix. In which those 
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motion plcttirM tearing on «nghM«r- 
lng curaara ar« Uatad with brief d«- 
scriptiona and aouroaa noted, (309 pages, 
5V4 by 8 inchaa, til ultra ted.) —9240 
postpaid^ -DJfJC 

JEEPS IN THE SKY 

THE STORY OP THE LIGHT 

PLANE IN PEACE AND WAR 

By it Col Andrew Ton Eyck 

W ritten by a distinguished and well- 
informed AAF officer, the book 
gives a clear and well-balanced story 
of the many services which light planes 
performed during the war They 
proved useful on an unexpected scale 
in civil air patrol, artillery reconnais¬ 
sance, transport of personnel, mes¬ 
senger service, and so on, and were 
employed In every theater of war 
Graphic and sometimes exalting stories 
are presented and the book also leads 
up to the possibilities of the light 
plane in peace time (152 pages, 8 by 
5% inches, 32 pages of illustrations )— 
$310 postpaid.—AJC 

ELECTRONICS IN INDUSTRY 

By Georg* M* Chute 

E mphasis on the practical applications 
of electronic tubes to industrial op¬ 
erations makes this book suited to users 
of equipment produced by leading 
manufacturers but of little Interest or 
value to the designer or builder of elec¬ 
trical equipment By first presenting 
simplified fundamentals and then grad¬ 
ually enlarging into specific applica¬ 
tions, the text supplements other books 
on electronics and encourages the 
reader to consult these books for more 
complete coverage of its phases Essen¬ 
tially, it boils down to an appetizing 
introduction to a valuable industrial 
tool (461 pages, 5 Vz by 8Vfc inches, well 
illustrated with drawings and photo¬ 
graphs ) —$5.10 postpaid —A J 5 JP 

SCIENTISTS AGAINST TIME 

By James Phmney Baxter , 3rd 

O fficial but far from dull overall 
account of the war work of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Devel¬ 
opment on new weapons The weapons 
themselves are not technically de¬ 
scribed but the narrative account, 
written by the president of Williams 
College, of what went on in the half 
or more of the war that was under 
'Censorship wraps gives the reader a 
sense of having his hand at last on all 
the threads instead of fragments and 
parts, half right and half wrong The 
total realization comes that this was a 
war of “scientists against time” even 
more than most of us knew (473 pages, 
5V4 by 8 inches, 74 illustrations )—$510 
postpaid,— AJGJ 

BACTERIAL CHEMISTRY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY 

By John Roger Porter 

A lthough Intended primarily as a 
college text* this book should be 
in the library of every large industrial 
, plant There is no industrial chemist or 


engineer who sooner or later will not 
have occasion to use the material which 
it contains. It makes explanations in 
language simple enough to be under¬ 
stood by anyone who knows even the 
rudiments of chemistry, and is richly 
filled with bibliographies and other 
reference sources With a penury of 
verbiage which wastes none of the 
reader's time the book tells what bac¬ 
teria and enzymes do, how they may 
be controlled, what knowledge has and 
has not been obtained regarding them, 
and how their work ean be made use¬ 
ful to industry (1073> pages, 6 Vi by 9 
inches, numerous charts and tables, 
including three large tipped-in charts ) 
—$12.25 postpaid —Eh C 

THE STAR ATLAS AND 
NAVIGATION ENCYCLOPEDIA 

By S S Rabl 

C onventional navigation of windjam¬ 
mer days through to loran and radar 
Content mathematics, speed, distance, 
bearings, compass, latitude, longitude, 
and charts, nautical astronomy, time 
and the nautical almanac, old-time 
methods, modem methods, plotting the 
position, sailings, stars, star finding 
methods, primitive navigation The 12 
large star charts are as suitable for the 
amateur astronomer as those in astro¬ 
nomical books and 14 other charts show 
the constellations (161 pages, 8 Vi by 11 
inches, 93 illustrations )—$5 10 postpaid 
—AG/ 

THE CAR OWNER'S 
HANDBOOK 

By Paul D Green and Ralph Ritchen 

C apable of saving the average mo¬ 
torist a good many dollars and an 
infinite amount of annoyance, this 
little book should be of great value to 
those persons convinced that an auto¬ 
mobile is a perverse, if inanimate, crea¬ 
ture Clearly illustrated and carefully 
explained are the basic principles of 
the modem automobile plus all the 
“little things” which spell the differ¬ 
ence between trouble-free driving and 
constant difficulty System by system— 
fuel, electrical, cooling, lubrication, and 
so on—the typical cars of today are 
laid bare Although by no stretch of the 
imagination a repair manual, the book 
does contain a multitude of hints and 
kinks on trouble shooting, minor reme¬ 
dies, and good practice A section on 
driving is included and should be re¬ 
quired reading for all beginners and 
not a few old-timers (192 pages, 6 by 8 
inches, 120 illustrations )—$2 60 post¬ 
paid — E Fh 

ANALYTICAL EXPERIMENTAL 
PHYSICS 

By Harvey Brace Lemon and 
Michael Ferenc*, Jr 

R evised from the 1943 edition, this re¬ 
markably complete and exception¬ 
ally well produced physics text book 
has been brought up-to-date by the in¬ 
clusion of much new material in the 
fields of radio, radar, isotopes, artificial 
radioactivity, and electricity in gen¬ 
eral Although the text is graded at 
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By C B KENNETH MESS 

A clear and penetrating 
analysis of science and man 
and their progress 

This book is written to help you 
to judge scientific progress with 
the intelligent realism demanded 
of each of us in an Atomic Age 
It analyzes first the evolution of 
scientific thought and the social 
factors influencing that evolu¬ 
tion It tells clearly what is 
meant by the scientific method, 
and explains its use in develop¬ 
ing modern physical, chemical, 
and biological ideas In later 
chapters, the discussion centers 
on the present-day organization 
for scientific research, including 
applications of science to indus¬ 
try In summary, Dr Mees re¬ 
views the general relation of 
science to society in the past, 
and points out future possibili¬ 
ties for scientific study of soci¬ 
ology and politics 
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college level, the method of presenta¬ 
tion makes It almost ideal for self study 
It covers both classical or fundamental 
physics as well as applications of physi¬ 
cal principles to everyday life Em¬ 
phasis is largely on experimental as¬ 
pects, and many of the experiments 
detailed can be done in the home with 
readily available or improvised equip¬ 
ment Included in the text are 66 illus¬ 
trations taken from motion picture 
films which give step by step records 
of laboratory experiments This large 
and beautifully printed book is heart¬ 
ily recommended to anyone who wants 
to brush up on this important phase of 
science (586 pages, 9 hi by 12 inches, 
lavishly illustrated with over 600 draw¬ 
ings and photographic prints)—$8.25 
postpaid —AP*P 

ENGLISH-FRENCH AND 
FRENCH-ENGLISH 
TECHNICAL DICTIONARY 

By Francis Cusset 

O r a convenient size and simplified, 
legible format, this publication 
should be a worthwhile investment for 
all persons whose occupation cr inter¬ 
ests involve reading French technical 
papers, or designing and producing for 
the export market The coverage of 
terminology is broad and general, in¬ 
cluding metallurgy, mining, electricity, 
chemistry, mechanics, and science (590 
pages, by 7 inches conversion 

tables ) —$510 postpaid — EJFh 

MODERN METALCRAFT 

By John L Feirer 

H ow to make simple objects such as 
lamps, boxes, and trays out of met¬ 
als while using the fewest and simplest 
tools and shop equipment and the least 
floor space How to select the metals 
and the tools and to make many of your 
own tools How to sharpen and use a 
cold chisel, how to solder, etch, obtain 
decorative effects, bend metal, rivet, 
measure accurately A worthwhile book 
for the home craftsman, the conval¬ 
escent, the hobbyist, or any father of a 
growing boy (288 pages, 6 by 8*6 
inches, over 200 illustrations and dia¬ 
grams ) —$3 60 postpaid —E L C 

VITAL PROBLEMS OF 
AIR COMMERCE 

Edited by Lucien Zocharoff 

T he air age is here and the United 
States has many important ques¬ 
tions to settle in connection with global 
and domestic air transportation pol¬ 
icy, in airport legislation and construc¬ 
tion, in the encouragement of private 
flying, in the full use of air cargo, and 
in the application of aviation to agri¬ 
culture as well as industry With panels 
of the Aviation Section of the New 
York Board of Trade as a starting 
point, the author has made a well- 
planned attack on these questions by 
presenting a series of well-knit, in¬ 
teresting, and appropriate discussions 
of each phase of aviation, in every 
case written by an authority (338 
pages, 8y* by inches )—$3 10 post¬ 
paid —A JC 
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Telescoptics 

A Monthly Department for the Amateur Telescope Maker 
Conducted by ALBERT G INGALLS 

Kdltor of tHa Scientific American beaks "Amateur Telescope Making" 
and "Amateur Tel e sca pe Making—Advanced" 


I n the last stages of telescope mirror 
grinding the pencil mark test is some¬ 
times resorted to in an endeavor to 
bring the mirror and its mating tool 
to full spherical contact, preparatory 
to polishing This test is described in 
“Amateur Telescope Making,” page 288, 
thus “As finer sizes are used, make the 
simple pencil mark test for sphericity 
by carefully drying and cleaning tool and 
mirror, drawing pencil marks across 
each, working them dry with a few 
very short strokes, and observing 
whether they are in contact by noting 
where the marks are rubbed thin or en¬ 
tirely off” 

Your scribe used this test many times 
on telescope mirrors, had no troubles 
with it, and offered it in “A.T.M ”— 
since when the mails have brought oc¬ 
casional wails about scratches and 
sticking mirrors Ralph Dietz, of Pasa¬ 
dena, California, wrote that this test 
“is bad, a mistake, wrong, and you 
shouldn't do it." Before removing it 
from “ATM” the opinions of others 
were solicited—still are Dave Broad- 
head, Wellsville, N Y , saya “My vote 
is to leave it in, as a help to beginners 
to understand their problem ” Fred 
Ferson, Biloxi, Mississippi, votes “I 
have used it often and have never 
traced a scratch to it" On the other 
hand, H H Selby, in “ATMA117, 
says “The pencil test is not recom¬ 
mended, due to danger of scratch for¬ 
mation ” Why this test should scratch 
for some, while for others it hasn’t 
scratched yet, remains a puzzle Some 
have testified that it pulled chunks 
right out of the glass Can this be true? 

To his comment, already quoted, 
Dietz adds another which opens up a 
fresh aspect of the same subject “Any¬ 
way," he writes, “two pieces of glass, 
such as a mirror and its tool, when 
ground together with abrasive between, 
should not fit each other exactly The 
bottom disk will have the radius of 
curvature of the top disk minus the 
thickness of the abrasive used There¬ 
fore, if the pencil lines rub out, some¬ 
thing is wrong, not right" This reason¬ 
ing looks solid, but lead on 
In Twyman, “Prism and Lens Mak¬ 
ing," 62, the same consideration is dis¬ 
cussed Two disks were ground with 
fine emery well rubbed down to 
0 0002* thickness, then cleaned, dried, 
and put together They were found to 
swing very noticeably around the mid¬ 
dle These disks had deep curves, f/3 
Twyman points out that the same phe¬ 
nomenon would not be appreciable 
with shallower curves 
To demonstrate mathematically the 
truth of this last statement is now our. 
intention We choose a specific mirror, 
the common 6 * // 8 , its f 1 48*, its radius 
96* How wide will the edge separation 


between this mirror and its tool 
theoretically be after they have been 
worked to a fit with No 600 Car bo be¬ 
tween them, washed up, dried, and put 
together? By the old standby, r*/2R t 
this mirror’s sagitta is 192/9, which fig¬ 
ures out at 0 046875000" The average 
grain size of Carbo 600 being 0 00042* 
(“A TM.,” 492), we subtract this 

ainount from 96", leaving 95 99958* for 
the radius of the tool Having a shorter 
radius, the tool will have the greater 
sagitta and so the cleaned up mirror 
will pivot at its center (Theoretically, 
anyway) We divide 9 again by twice 
the tool radius, or 191 99916" and get 
0 046875205* Subtracting, we get the 
width of the gap between edges of mir¬ 
ror and tool and this is the amount, an 
insignificant one five-millionth of an 
inch, ty which “something is wrong” 
if a mirror of common focal ratio and 
diameter fits the tool in the pencil test 
Here it is 

tool sagitta 0 046875205* 

mirror sagitta 0 046875000* 


difference 0 000000205* 

Not only that but, on seeing the file 
of letters and papers involved m the 
exchange, Broadhead adds this “When 
the abrasive has been properly worked 
down at the end of the wet, the giam 
size will no longer be the 0 00042* it 
started with but even less" 

In passing, note Ellison’s cognate 
argument on page 369, “A T Mwhere 
he refers to the loose fit between mirror 
and tool after a paper polisher 0 01" 
thick has been removed from the tool 
Though the gap is here much larger 
than in the case worked out above, the 
misfit still comes out only 0 00001* for 
a 6" f/8 mirror, which is far from the 
“gross error" he terms it It seems 
probable that Ellison made his state¬ 
ment only on a basis of intuition, as 
Dietz did, without calculating, and that 
is what your scribe did when inserting 
it This, therefore, must come out of 
“ATM” Why has no one challenged 
it 7 

Incidentally, this department has 
heard extensively from a group of 
amateurs in Belgium who were making 
telescopes as a hobby right through the 
war and who have been using paper 
polishers, and they claim “at least as 
good” results with them as with pitch 
laps Though most opticians look down 
the nose at the paper polisher, these 
Belgian amateurs’ claim is so strong 
that a serious test is in order, not to 
prove them wrong or even to prove 
them right but to find the facts Later 
we hope to find some workers to make 
these tests and to provide the correct 
polishing paper and technique Will the 
reader volunteer as a guinea pig? 
Working instructions are available 


Whan the above calculations were 
shown to Plstz he said he was a little 
surprised at the smallness of the edge 
gap but still believed the pencil test 
bad He also described an experiment 
which he and many others had often 
made Grind two disks together, fine 
grind them, give them a quick shine 
polish and test them by interference 
Both will be spherical, as shown also 
by the shine coming up evenly, but 
usually four or five fringes—say 
1/100,000*—from a fit This is much 
more than theory calls for but that 
often happens in shop optics The pres¬ 
ent discussion, until farther along, is 
quite frankly, unashamedly, unapolo- 
getically concerned with theory for the 
pure sake of theory, and this is where 
Dietz took off for an interesting flight 
He pointed out that, strictly speaking, 
r 2 /2R is the formula for the parabola, 
not the sphere, though, as he added, it 
makes no practical difference in the 
present case of the pencil test For the 
sphere we should, he added, use an¬ 
other formula which is 

AfN = ABV(AB) 2 — (AN)* 
the appertaining figure being the one 
in “A TM312 Perhaps, through us¬ 
ing r a /2R so often because Its use is 
virtually always accurate enough to be 
practical, we sometimes forget this nice 
distinction 

Formulas for the sphere appear in 
numerous optical works and they ap¬ 
pear to differ Some examples 

Ellison in 
“ATM," 116 

Haviland in 
“ATMA,” 243 

Hardy and 
Perrm, 365 

Twyman 
21 

Dev6 
185 

John Pierce in 
“ATM," 312 

After a little standard algebraic- 
geometric juggling these all turn out to 
be identical, and more juggling whips 
this into the form 

h = R - VR 2 - r 2 

which is more convenient to apply to 
a specific problem, even though it in¬ 
volves remembering how to do square 
root Lazybones can, however, use 
tables or slipsticks, or resort to a cal¬ 
culating machine This is what your 
scribe did since it had the advantage 
of giving correct answers. 

It is satisfying to know that r®/2R 
(parabola) and the above sphere for¬ 
mula are each complete, concealing no 
microscopic silent partners 

Where do such formulas as those in 
“ATML," 257, and “ATM,” 5, fit into 
this picture? They don’t These pertain 
to edge separations between parabolas 
and spheres that touch (osculate) as 
m “ATMA ” 379, Figure 2 Here the 
formula is an expansion of the root in 
the sphere formula by Newton’s 
binomial theorem, which ives h = r*/ 
2R - rV8R* + r®/16R® Only the 


R = A 2 + D 2 
2D 

R = r 2 -f d 2 
2d 

R = 

2 h 2 

2d 2 

X 2 = V(2R-V) 


MJV = r 


-MN 


2 R 
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first two term* ire significant in mirror 
nuking* This depth of gl*» re¬ 
moved in parstgciiTing by polis h i n g the 
outer acmes. 

What also about things like rty 
R 4- i^/BR®, encountered In the litcra- 
ture of optics? These pertain to still 
another picture, 4hat of longitudinal 
aberrations along the axia of mirrors, as 
in the Foucault test, and are a cat of 
another color, hence, passt, cat, get out 
and don't confute the present argu¬ 
ment, which will stay on the para¬ 
boloid-sphere basis (Anybody who 
wishes to stir up these particular cats 
may dig out Prof Wadsworth's article 
in Popular Astronomy , Volume X 
(1902), 337-348, but, should then hunt 
up Prof Hussey’s sequel article on 
“The Longitudinal Aberration of a 
Parabolic Mirror,” ip Publications of 
the Astronomical Society of the Pacific, 
Volume XIV (1902), 179-188, because 
the latter pointed out basic errors in 
the former caused by misunderstand¬ 
ings concerning fixed and moving pin¬ 
hole and knife-edge Your scribe also 
has a file of TN exchanges dated 1933, 
on the longitudinal aberration cat, 
which may be borrowed by any who 
suffer from die mathematical itch 
There also is an article by Charles G 
Rupert, in Popular Astronomy, 1918, 
525-542, entitled “Mathematics of the 
Reflecting Telescope ” These old articles 
are virtually unavailable to all except 
those having access to institutional 
library flies and ought, perhaps, to be 
reprinted) 

Before going on, we have been told 
that it is bad mathematics to call a 
paraboloid a curve, It being a surface, 
but a parabola is a curve Pedantry? 

If we now apply the sphere formula, 
the theoretically correct one for an un¬ 
parabolized mirror, to our same 6" f /8 
mirror we get—a lot of headaches from 
doing square root Your scribe recalled 
the method but wasn't able to multiply 
and divide twice alike in trying to spin 
out the square root of 9207 (mirror 
sagitta by sphere formula) to a lot of 
decimal places and then, to get the 
tool's sagitta, square 95.99958, pubtract 
9, and take out the square root to an 
equal lot of places So The Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Orange, 
N J, was asked to do it on one of its 
machines These robots don’t sweat for 
two hours over such a problem but 
sass you right back with the correct 
answer, and this one came by mail 
strung out to 17 digits for good meas¬ 
ure, these machines being so eager you 
can’t stop them Of the 17 enough are 
offered below to show the major devia¬ 
tion between results of the two for¬ 
mulas in the present instance By the 
sphere formula 

tool sagitta 0 046886656" 

mirror sagitta 0 046886450" 


difference 0 000000206" 

Now let's subtract the parabola for¬ 
mula’s findings from the sphere formu¬ 
la's findings 

as sphere 0 000000206" 

as parabola 0 000000205" 


that big gap 0 000000001" 

So we’ve found ait last that the correct 
formula gives us a billionth of an inch 


mors than the “wrong” one. Let’s cele¬ 
brate* 

Yet let's not oeiebrate too herd, for 
that s ub m ior oe uopk : gap gr ow s mightily 
with shortened fccal ratio and soon 
enters the realm of thk entirely prac¬ 
tical. C* R* Hartshorn, Los Angeles, to 
whom the above data were shown, has 
explored some of the effects ojf varied 
focal ratio on the use of the parabola 
formula instead of the sphere formula 
and worked out (didn't lean on any 
lazy man's crutch) th* following table 
for 6" mirror* of eight focal ratio* 


t 

R R- 

-VK 2 -** 2 

r»/2R 

dill. 

8 

96" 

046889' 

,046875' 

000011" 

7 

84 

053580 

.053571 

*000018 

6 

72 

*06253 

0625 

40003 

5 

00 

.07505 

075 

*00005 

4 

48 

09384 

09375 

00009 

3 

36 

12522 

125 

30022 

2 

24 

18824 

1875 

.00074 

1 

12 

.38105 

375 

*00806 


Hartshorn emphasizes that this table 
is for 6" mirrors alone Others are not 
in direct proportion Its practical pur¬ 
pose is to indicate just where It Is time 
to switch to the sphere formula—for 
example, on a Schmidt primary Hart¬ 
shorn summarizes his finding* thus 
“Those who think they can read the 
knife-edge to 0 001" [Chance for an¬ 
other long-winded argument here—see 
“A.T*M*A., H 21, line 11— Ed] may start 
brushing up on their square root at 
about f/2 This checks nearly enough 
with an old letter from Kirkham “By 
calculation It is found that the inac¬ 
curacy from using r 2 /2 R is negligible 
down to //3 H Broadhead, In working on 
his deep-curved Maksutov telescope 
wrote, “I found at the outset that 
r 2 /2R was not close enough and avoided 
a very serious source of error on these 
telescopes by using the sphere formula ” 
And, by the way, Broadhead nearly fin¬ 
ished his Mak, h^d to set it aside for 
other work, as have several others 
Shown the above findings, Frank R 
Varela, Tenafly, N J, worked up the 
following table for two focal ratios and 
three apertures_ 



1 

R —' V R 2 — 

r- 2 r 2 /2R 

diff 

8" 

2 

0350989" 

035" 

000009" 

8* 

4 

012512 

0125 

000012 

10" 

2 

0313727 

0 3125 

0001227 

10" 

4 

015640 

015625 

030015 

12" 

2 

0376478 

0375 

0301478 

12" 

4 

0187680 

01875 

0 00018 


“These figures,” Varela state*, “were 
computed with 7-place logs and the 
sixth significant figure may be accepted 
as correct As happens where three 
variable* are involved, the errors do 
not follow a simple law, but must be 
referred to three planes of reference 
They do indicate a rapidly increasing 
error from using r 2 /2R as the focal 
ratio Is shortened An examination of 
this table and Hartshorn's indicates that 
a not too accurate rule can be applied 
that the error increases inversely as the 
cube of the focal ratio ” 

Early in the above article your scribe 
said the pencil mark test hadn't 
scratched yet for him The article was 
written, set aside for a long time and 
almost forgotten A pair of 10" mirrors 
were made, and on one of them the 
pencil test pulled little hunks right 
out of the glass Exuent test, with slow, 
sad music, Dietz and Selby grinning 
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INDUITRIAL DRAMA Synthetic seo water at a tom 
p«ratvr« of 100 degrees Fahrenheit form* a highly 
correeive mitt n tn * salt sproy cabinet used in the 
laboratories of the Gulf Oil Corporation for determin 
mg effectiveness of rust preventive compounds Here 
th* effects of months of normal exposure art com 
pressed Into doyt 
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50 Years Ago in 



(Condensed From Issues of February, 1897) 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND —“In the open market, the price of a 
commodity is practically the cost of production plus a fair 
business profit If this result is not obtained, a business 
languishes or expires If profits are abnormally large, capital 
is attracted and competition set up, and the availability of 
capital now brings about the modem fact that increased 
demand causes reduced prices ” 

POWER DRILLS — “In these days of labor saving machinery 
there are few fields in which greater ingenuity has been 
shown than in the manufacture of portable machines for 
boring, drilling and similar shop and yard work A type 
of very compact portable electric drilling machine has been 
at work at the Arsenal in Trieste for over three years, and 
has given great satisfaction It will be seen from the illustra¬ 
tion that the motor, with its gearing, is pivotally suspended 
in a yoke which is carried on a suitable hand truck or car¬ 



riage When any holes have to be drilled In a piece of 
work, the portable drill is wheeled to the spot, and the wires 
attached In this way the time formerly occupied in carrying 
the work to the drilling machine is saved. As instances of 
the economy of these machines, we are informed that where 
ten flexible shaft drills were formerly used in the boiler shop, 
four electric boring machines now do the same amount of 
work, with less hands than were formerly necessary In the 
fitting shop they have saved much time and money m the 
handling of heavy work.” 

FIRE ENGINES — “There is now being constructed for use by 
the Boston Fire Department a horseless steam engine, of 
great size and power, having a contract capacity of 1,350 
gallons of water per minute, but the builders, in view of re¬ 
cent tests, are confident that this engine will throw 1,850 
gallons of water per minute,” 

WELD STRENGTH — “Some experiments made at the engi¬ 
neering laboratory of the University of Michigan to deter¬ 
mine the strength of welded joints are especially interest¬ 
ing Of a number of the specimens tested not one broke In 
the weld, as soxbe ot these were slightly larger at the weld, 
a new set of spe cime ns was prepared and a cut taken from 
each in the lathe to reduce the piece to a uniform diameter 


throughout its length From each bar four specimens 
were prepared, one solid, one lap welded, one butt welded, 
and one split welded Hie results show that only two speci¬ 
mens, both lap welded, broke at or near the weld, the 
strength in t*o ease departed widely from the streng th of 
the solid parts.” 

SUBWAY — M A deep tunnel scheme for rapid transit between 
New York and Brooklyn is recommended by a commission 
which was appointed by the mayor of the latter city to ar¬ 
range a plan for improving rapid transit facilities on certain 
of its streets The plan proposed contemplates an electric 
line (partly in tunnel and partly on an elevated structure) 
from Cortlandt Street and Church Street, New York, to 
IJalph Avenue, Brooklyn” 

NO METRIC SYSTEM YET —“The United States years ago 
legalized the use of metric weights and measures, but did 
nothing to enforce their use Just now her merchants are 
working to increase their trade with the countries of Central 
and South America, and as all these use the metric system, 
there is a growing pressure for its formal adoption by Con¬ 
gress In America the local weights and measures used 
in the various States are particularly numerous and con¬ 
fusing, and the substitution of the uniform French system 
for all of these would be of inestimable benefit” 

SUGAR — “As to our country, it is declared that we spend 
annually about $135,000,000 for sugar, of which more than 
eight-tenths goes to foreign countries. We consume One- 
fourth of the exported sugar product of the world Fifty 
years ago, 94 percent of the annual sugar product of Cuba 
found a market in Europe, now that proportion of its pro¬ 
duction is sold in the United States ” 


100 Years Ago in 



(Condensed from Issues of February 1847) 


FACTORIES— ‘ Within a few years, there have been erected 
at Cohoes five cotton mills, two extensive axe factories, one 
large drawer manufactory, and other smaller factories which 
employ m all about fifteen hundred hands The village is 
well spoken of for the excellent morals and steady indus¬ 
trious habits of its citizens” 

PANAMA CANAL — “Prince Louis Napoleon is about to pro¬ 
ceed to Central America, for the purpose of putting in 
progress the work of uniting the two oceans The celebrated 
geographer, Professor Charles Ritter, has communicated to 
the geographical society of Berlin, the project of the Prince, 
which it appears, he conceived and prepared during his im¬ 
prisonment at Ham ” 

INDIAN COTTON — “The cotton manufactory in India Is not 
carried on in a few large towns, or in one or two districts, it 
is universal The growth of cotton is nearly as general as 
the growth of food, everywhere the women spend a portion 
of their time in spinning, and almost every village contains 
its weavers, and supplies its own inhabitants with the scanty 
clothing they require Being a domestic manufacture, and 
carried on with the rudest and cheapest apparatus, it re¬ 
quires neither capital, mills or an assemblage of various 
trades ” 

LOCOMOTIVE — “A locomotive has been constructed in South 
Wales, with eight wheels, all connected, thus constituting 
eight driving, (or traction) wheels Its capacity of traction 
is of course proportionately greater than that of engines of 
ordinary construction.” 
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If Alexander Graham Bell could look 
at the microwave antenna in the illus¬ 
tration, how quickly his mind would 
go back to his own experiments, 67 
years ago! 


lor in 1880 the inventor of the tele¬ 
phone had another new idea Speech 
could be carried by electric wires, as 
Bell had demonstrated to the world 
Could it be earned also by a Jight beam? 

He got together apparatus—a tele¬ 
phone transmitter, a parabolic reflec¬ 
tor, a selenium cell connected to hand 
phones —and "threw" a voice across 


several hundred yirds by waves of vis 
lble light, electromagnetic waves of 
high ficquuicy 

Bell's c.irly experiment with the par¬ 
abolic antenna and the use of light 
beams as cirricrs was for in my years 
only a scientific novelty His idea was 
far ahead of its time 

Sixty years later communication by 
means of a beam of radiation was 
achieved in a new form —beamed 


miciowavc radio It was developed by 
Bell Iclcphone Laboratories for mill 
tary communication and found impor 
tint use in the European theater In 
the Bell System it is giving service be¬ 
tween places on the mainlind and 
nearby islands and soon such beams 
will be put to work in the radio relay 

In retrospect, Bell's expenment llhis 
trates once again the inquiring spirit 
of the Bell System 


BELL TELEPHONE 


LABORATORIES 



EXPLORING AND INVENTING, DEVISING AND PERFECTING FOR CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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_ r wpicnw v 0 f factor# haye combined to prevert 1 
oitloo this month of the promised report on R 
industry. &*», however, it • preview from the 1 
end other source materiel: , 

covering en eree greater than the u 
today in abort (he aame stage of industrial 

C trt ae this country wae eomt 50 years ago,i$cU 
the advantages of available knowledge end-of 
ttotog able to profit by mistake* made by others, Actu¬ 
ally, Brazilian industry—other than to cofle* ikggar, 
and the like—Is only about 15 yean old, to her {a«$ortjto 
ft j$l Incongruous to aee antique machinery (objj ' 
Second-hand from other countries) working s' 
side with an occasional piece of fine precision 
toent—end hand labor doing most of the Work at 
* On the natural resource# side of the picture, 
parallel to the United States can be drawn, with apffi 
spaa of 75 years, more or less. Much of the country 
main. unexplored. Precious metals deposits have ‘ 
lacked but even their approximate extent is 
tmrtowh. The same goes tor coal, oil* bauxite, 

Oh, Much of Brasil is still inaccessible, roads * 

s»i p»t too good. Railroad mileage is snpdl'and 1 
moot la not stan da rdi s ed. Travel by air offered: 
poanbility of getting around toe country, and „ 
«Wake Brazilians are taking full advantage of to) <to* 
portunltiee. i« 

* All to gilt there looms south of toe equator 
and- as yet undeveloped land which promises 
through much the eame stages of industrial d 
Ml as has the United States. And as it march** j 
wyskd thathorison it will offer tremendous i 

top Industrial co-operation with the United Stat . 

Wtoto that will be developed to more detail in a future 
issue of Scientific American. 


IN THI HOMI 

to 

•jw xusen of toe future possibilities of oil' bait 

domestic pur po se s.rec ently given a shot to the 

i by the combined circumstances of the coal strike and 
production of oil burners—is found' to (be 
figures: Today there are about two and * hsH 
domes ti c oil burners to use. By 1050, amtorifiog 
to gn engineer of Standard Oil Company <N. J.J, (bare 
Will by nearly four million units in service and close to 
five million by 1955, Here are great possibilities not only 
to oti-burner manufacture end fuel production, but aleo 
—end most important Of all—to research on improved 
efficiency of fuel production and consumption. 



POReilAIN IMAMU.? WTUM 


|f A MiNT' Md dbnttoues, porcelain enamet ever 
steel bases 1$ going to go found in many more places to 
toe home of t toe future than merely toe kitchen range, 
sink, and refr ig er a tor. Some of toe things for which 


hotstoMyed 

material todM* gkMMraiP f% **»- 

dow boxes, prefabM&)4 

and outside fireplace totoM*, MwWto‘..Ml.ptooeWa 
enameled steal sSwitodW tdfiiiwa attdpmur 
uses are ite dim en s io n al «tobfilt& Wproduirtfpu to 
the fabricating plant, pop fibto toWy to ptomkhept 
colors, and economical up-keep. 


THI' FOMMAM IS IMPORTANT 

In Tnsx dat* of tmtonlsm, Job evaluatio n , and so oh, 
the foreman to the plant is all too likely to feel the* 
much of hia authority has beep removed, that be' U 
being kicked around, that he to obsolete. Despite toft 
feeling on his part, he is stllLone of the most important 
cogs to toe human side of industry. He to the go-be¬ 
tween, the representative of management to the men 
uhder him, toe one who can keep his men happy or 
permit them to become disgruntled. And if he to on* 
happy, his men will be unhappy. „ 

One thing that industry must do for its foremen 
is to let them to on toe fundamentals of industrial eco¬ 
nomics. Show them how plant production to bote to 
their own—and toe other workers'—daily lives. Be sure 
that they understand that they gat regularly because 
someone else buy* toe goddS they produce—and that 
they Won't eet quite eo often if production fall* off 
Then, too, emphasis must be placed on the foreman’s 
importance ae a builder of worker morale He can do 
far more to benefit toe compa ny by distributing praise 
to his men where It to deserved than by wielding e 
figurative whip. 

All this to admittedly over-si mplifi ed- References to 
more detailed sources regarding toe Importance of fore¬ 
men, and how to develop it, on request 


STRAW! IN THI WIND 

Su*v*rs of strike-free plants—not quite eo w*e fto 
perusal of ne w sp ap er headline* would seem to bu&oato 
—shew that incentive plana work well, that a bit better 
than average pay for workers keeps down unseat, and 
that a personal touch between management end worker# 
pays out to the loaag run. , Refrigeration in all Re 
phase#—home refrigerator* f ro wn food lockers, and 
hot-weather home-cooling—to a rapidly expending to-* 
dustry which has a virtually unlimited future; it extend* 
also into new end improved mobile unite for highways 
and railroads. , r Attempt* are bring mad* to exe r cis e 
Federal cantrcdover production of lumber frdm smell 
forest boldinge^highly important to our* natural re¬ 
sources picture: better results cenopme tojrou^t educa¬ 
tion of owners ip fit* importance e^adequatocosifr- 
vUHotn method* placing the kmphasfo on si d^riwitok 
cents profit beat* for too long pulL 
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Portabla Geiger counters in use in atomic research laboratory at Oak Ridge 


RAY-TRACER 


By SAMUEL BURGER 


of 

Atomic Fission 

Developed 40 Years Ago as a Tool of Pure Science Research, the 
Geiger Counter Is Just Now Coming Into Its Own Coupled With Man- 
Mode Radioactive Materials It can Locate Insidious Cancer for the Sur¬ 
geon's Blade, Point Out Potential Oil Pools Deep in the Earth, Stand 
Watch In Steel Mills, or Trace Chemicals Through Complex Processes 


I t was hours after the explosion 
" of atomic bomb Number Four 
over the target fleet at Bikini The 
odd-shaped, lethal cloud had drifted 
away upon the east wind, but grim 
Death still swam m the blue lagoon, 
walked the decks of the battered 
and burning ships, sifted like a ghost 


through the steel decks and bulk¬ 
heads of ships that showed hardly 
any blast damage—Death in the 
form of the dread gamma rays re¬ 
leased by plutonium fission 

Hundreds of goats, pigs, and white 
mice had already been pierced by 
that unseen blade They had felt no 


pain, yet the wound was mortal. 
No power on earth could have saved 
their lives They were as surely 
doomed as the thousands of Japa¬ 
nese fatally injured by radioactive 
rays at Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
Now men had to venture into that 
arena of burning ships and unseen 
death, for the fires raging on the 
stricken vessels had to be put out 
But how could the fire fighters 
know which ships were safe, and 
which were still a source of the 
fearful gamma rays 7 
The answer was the Geiger 
counter, here used in the form of 
a black oblong box about the size 
of a miniature portable radio, and 
worth knowing more about if one 
proposes to understand, and to sur¬ 
vive, the atomic age Equipped with 
needles, dials, and a set of ear¬ 
phones, it measures the amount’ of 
radioactivity m the air, whether 
natural or man-made If you put on 
its earphones, you will hear an ir¬ 
regular chorus of sharp ticks, like 
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A highly refined version of the Geiger counter tube, developed 
m the Westtnghouse loborotones In this modernistic "giraffe' 
electronic tube,, provisions are made for detecting 

radiations that ore too weak to pass through the 
gloss walls of more conventional tubes Such weak 
rays ore first collected on a metal plate and 
their energy then used to break down or 

ionize the gas between the wire and 

the metal cylinder of the counter 



a night full of metal crickets The 
more fiequent the ticks, the greater 
the radioactivity 

At Bikini the firefighteis were 
preceded by small boats manned by 
the “monitors” of the radiological 
safety-paity Clad m olive diab 
fatigues and steel helmets, their 
only real protection was the Geigei 
counter which each man clutched 
tightly and consulted often Fiom 
the press ship, I watched them as 
then launches moved over the con¬ 
taminated watei At the bow of 
each boat stood an officer, taking 
frequent leadings 

STILL "HOT' — When the core¬ 
spondents were at last allowed to 
visit the Nevada and other target 
vessels, we found radiological safety 
parties still at work They weie fei- 
reting out and marking in angry 
warning red, objects aboard the 
ships which weie still “hot ” 1 re- 
membei standing neai some cans 
of Foamite when a monitoi ap¬ 
proached He went for them straight 
as an airow, consulted the dial on 
his Geiger counlei, and looked at 
me queerly 

“How long have you been stand¬ 
ing heie 9 ” he asked 

“Only a few minutes” I leplied, 
with sudden trepidation 

“Better move on,” he said shortly 
4< The chemicals in these cans are 
‘hot’ enough to give a man a grave¬ 
yard dose in foui hours ” 


Not long after the bomb went off, 
the winds of the uppei air, five miles 
above the earth were thrusting a 
lovely, gold-tinted cloud out to sea 
Innocent though it looked to the 
casual eye, each tiny puiticle of dust 
and moisture in it was alive with 
killing energy 

The pilotless drone planes which 
had carried Geiger counters into 
the heart of the cloud letuined to 


then base too “hot” to handle Such 
was the potency of the cloud And 
a sudden shift in the unstable 
Pacific winds might waft it into 
well-travelled air lanes Or, worse 
still, changing atmospheric condi¬ 
tions might precipitate it to earth as 
death-laden lain over a populated 
island So the deadly cloud had to 
be trailed which was not easy in a 
sky full of natuial clouds More dif¬ 
ficult yet was following it at night 
Theie was gieat danger that the 
planes stalking the cloud might 
blundci thiough the blackness into 
the veiy teeth of their quarry 
Again, the Geiger counter proved 
its unique value Scout planes 
equipped with counteis rode herd 
on the utomic cloud until it was 
safely dissipated 

MOST SENSITIVE — Wherever 
you may be—indoois, outdoois, on 
a mountain top, 01 m a bank vault- - 
the an about you is figuratively 
whizzing with bullets of unbeliev¬ 
able eneigy and speed These in¬ 
finitesimally tiny missiles, which 
pierce youi body harmlessly (only 
because they aie so few), aie for 
the most part cosmic rays—space 
bullets shot at us from a souice be¬ 
lieved by some to be exploding 
atoms in the distant stars For¬ 
tunately, the earth's atmosphere ab¬ 
sorbs most of these bullets, other¬ 
wise, animal life on this planet 
might never have evolved The 
Geigei counter, sensitive to cosmic 
rays, serves also to detect the lethal 
rays unleased by the explosion of 
un atomic bomb Yet it was de¬ 
signed, not as a watchdog for the 
epoch that began with Hiroshima, 



Using a Geiger coenter to check possible radiation leakage from a lead 
container used for transporting radioactive materials in the laboratory 
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HOW THE 
GEIGER COUHTER 
WORKS 

IN ITS simplest form the Geiger counter tube (sometimes colled the Gelger-Muller 
counter) consists of o gloss envelope enclosing o thin control wire, A, ond o metol* 
cylinder, B mode electrically negative by the battery shown Before the glass on 
velope is sealed off, gas at low pressure is introduced—one of the ‘noble" gases 
usually orgon When a ray R, from q radioactive source passes through the countor 
it ionizes the gas, giving rise to both positive and negative ions as well os electrons 
Through o ' multiplication process, brought about by collisions between electrons 
ond gas mofecufes as weff as the release of electrons from the cylinder, o forge sur^e 
of ions is built up unhl the wire and cylinder approach equal potentials At this point 
ionization no longer occurs and the electrons on the wire pass through the resistance, 

C to ground The counter is now ready tor the next ray with the difference of poten 
hal rc established The current surge in the external circuit is omphfied to operate 
an indicator, D, which may be a meter a mechanical electronic counter, or on oar 
phono Time interval for each operation of the tube, measured in micro seconds, is 
governed by the voj^c of the resistance ond the distributed capacity of the counter 
tube itself 


f 


PP 












but rs a tool of pure science re*- 
search About 40 years ago, when 
tKe great British physicist Ruther¬ 
ford was engaged in his historic 
studies on the newly discovered 
radium, his young German as¬ 
sistant Hans Geiger devised an in¬ 
strument that would count the num¬ 
ber of particles given off by radium 
It was, and still is, the most sensi¬ 
tive instrument ever invented by 
man for the detection of radioactiv¬ 
ity 

But even Hans Geiger never 
guessed how veisatile a tool of 
science he had created Scientists 
whose life work it is to track down 
the seciets of oui solar system put 
the Geiger counter to woik measur¬ 
ing the cosmic rays which con¬ 
stantly bombard the eaith Physi¬ 
cians use it in the hght against 
cancel and other deadly ills, petro¬ 
leum engineers lower it down drill 
holes to map oil structures far be¬ 
low the surface of the earth, geolo¬ 
gists use it in their seaich for urani¬ 
um and other radioactive minerals 
It is essential to nearly every 
branch of the young science of 
“nucleonics,” which promises much 
for the future of all science and 
industry 

Recently, I had the privilege of 
talking with Dr John R Dunning 
who split the uianium atom m 
Januaiy, 1939 and one of his col¬ 
leagues, Hugh A Glassford, in the 
underground laboratories at Colum¬ 
bia University From Glassford 
I learned to think of a Geigei 
countci as a delicate elccti omc 
drum -a di um so sensitive that a 
particle of matter smaller than the 
atom will cause it to emit a sound 
This sound, enormously magnified, 
is heaid in the operator’s earphones 
as a sharp “tick ’ Each tick means 
that another incredibly minute 
alpha, beta, or gamma ray has 


passed through the instrument 
Even the infinitesimal amount of 
radium on your watch dial will 
cause the Geigei counter to tick 
vigorously 

It is never silent Even when no 
man-made ladioaetive material is 
present, it will still be busy “pick¬ 
ing up” cosmic rays at the rate of 
about one a second 

COUNTER AT WORK ~ With a 
long, tweezei -like tool Glassford 
extracted a tiny sample of uianium 
from a lead stoiagc box and car- 
t led it to a small lead vault in 
which a Geigei countei was sot up 
As he prepared the instrument, 
Glassford—who has developed many 
varieties of counters himself -ex¬ 
plained that although counters 


equipped with earphones were valu¬ 
able in warning of dangerously high 
radioactivity, they were not ac¬ 
curate enough for exacting re¬ 
search 

He carefully deposited the urani¬ 
um within the lead vault, and spun 
the door closed Then, stepping to a 
machme which resembled an over¬ 
size walkie-talkie, he began to flick 
switches “Let’s set the scale to 32 
This means that the machine will 
count 32 particles, and then send 
them along all as one to the dial. 
Ready } Here we go r ’ 

He stai ted the machme Almost at 
once a light flashed “There’s one,” 
he cr led Another light flashed, 
iowei down the scale, beside the 
numbei four ^There’s four more” 
Now the lights were flashing up 
and down the scale at such speed 
that no eye could follow them 
Meanwhile, the needle on the dial 
advanced one notch each time 32 
particles were counted So fast was 
the count that within a few seconds 
the needle had registered a final 
count of 3188 

Foi emergencies, for the danger¬ 
ous aftermath of such tests at those 
at Bikini there are Geiger counters 
which measure the total amount 
of radioactivity in the air at any 
given moment, almost instantane¬ 
ously Without such warning count¬ 
ers the atom bomb tests would have 
cost lives—or not been held at all 

DISEASE FIGHTER — In recent 
years the Geiger counter has linked 
hands with the atom to fight diseases 
whose origins are still obscure and 
to blaze new pathways in industrial 



Geiger countor (tube at left, mechanical recorder at right) tat up in the labora 
form of Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc Possibilities of Him instruments are 
being fully explored for use in geologicol surveys and chemical processes 
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illuminating source by the photo¬ 
tube, the change in phototube cur¬ 
rent caused by dust in the mteiven- 
ing air is small compared to the con¬ 
stant current corresponding to clean 
air This is true unless the dust 
densities are excessively high or the 
light path exceedingly long This re¬ 
sults in a loss m effective sensitiv¬ 
ity 

To minimise this difficulty, a lens 
might focus the light on a small ab¬ 
sorbing taiget near the phototube 
thus protecting the latter from direct 
rays Another lens could then direct 
diffracted and i effected light to the 
phototube cathode But m a dust¬ 
laden system of this sort lenses are 
generally undesirable since dust col¬ 
lecting on them scatters light just 
as does airborne dust These factors 
and other practical considerations 
favor the adoption of the indirect- 
viewing method 

Using indirect viewing, the illu¬ 
minated dust pai tides aie viewed 
by the phototube at an angle to the 
illuminating beam An optical sys¬ 
tem here would serve only to in¬ 
crease the sensitivity of the photo¬ 
tube system This same function 
can be perfoimed by a suitable elec¬ 
tronic amplifier, which is more de¬ 
sirable than an optical system 

If the dust has a random particle- 
size distnbution ranging from largei 
to smallei than the wavelength of 
the incident light, the light scat¬ 
tered noimal to the beam would be 
made up of that due to reflection 
from the larger particles and that 
due to absorption and reradiation 


•LOOKING AHEAD • 

More efficient air-conditioning sys¬ 
tems through precise measurement 
of dust removal Determination 
of filter efficiency as a factor in 
design More knowledge about the 
size of dust particles removed by a 
given method 


fiom particles smaller than the 
wavelength of the light used Too, 
the particle distribution before the 
air passes through the cleanei would 
differ from that after cleaning, be¬ 
cause any air cleanei is selective 
with regard to the ease with which 
it collects particles of a particular 
size Thus the ratio of reflected 
to i eradiated light would change 
aftei air cleaning 

SELECTIVITY — For these and 
other reasons, the types of dust were 
restneted to those with particle dt- 
ameteis all larger or all smallei 
than the wavelengths of the illumi¬ 
nating radiation to which the pho¬ 
totube is sensitive If the phototube 
current is to be directly propor¬ 
tional to the numbei of particles in 
the air, then they should also be 
sufficiently similar in size to make 
the selectivity of the cleaner neg¬ 
ligible over the range of particle 
sizes 

The major design factor in air- 
conditioning testing is to have the 
intensity of illumination of the pho¬ 
totube cathode proportional to the 


First set up (left) for testing elec¬ 
tronically the efficiency of air con¬ 
ditioning filters was modified until 
the finol model (above) bod evolved 

number of dust particles in the air 
Then if the relation between photo¬ 
tube illumination and phototube 
current is know n, the phototube 
current as amplified and shown on a 
meter is a direct indication of the 
numbei of pai tides per unit volume 
of air 

Due to the high sensitivity of the 
response of the multiplier type of 
phototube to variations of electrode 

i_ _ - ? i t 

power supply with good legulation 
is imperative 

The original dust injector system 
failed to give an entirely uniform 
feed at the low dust levels desired 
and a metering type of dust injector 
was finally adopted This anange- 
ment is also illustrated In this, the 
dust content of the air is varied by 
changing the speed of rotation of a 
notched cylinder Efficient filters 
clean the intake an to give a zero 
dust level The whole measuring 
system is on the low-pressure side 
of the blowei to facilitate the in¬ 
troduction of dust or smoke 
A single unit of phototube and as¬ 
sociated electronic equipment is 
used to observe the dust level on 
both sides of the cleaning device 
A panel-type metei is used as an 
indicator 

The air velocity is maintained at 
a sufficiently high value to minimize 
the retention of pai tides on the duct 
walls A value of 6 5 feet pei second 
was originally used, but experience 
indicated the advantage of some¬ 
what higher velocities 

ACCURATE RESULTS - The final 
set-up gives quick and accurate re¬ 
sults Indication is continuous and 
shows the relation between any one 
of several variables and the quan¬ 
tity of dust in the air When work¬ 
ing in the region of dust levels 
whei e the phototube response is 
linear, efficiency readings are quite 
accurate, since they are obtained 
from relative readings The tech¬ 
nique is also applicable to factory 
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checking of air filters, since the 
equipment, once adjusted, will pro¬ 
vide efficiency ratings simply and 
rapidly in the hands of an untrained 
operator 

The electronic dust meter is an 
answer to the problem of the air- 
conditionmg industry, confronted 
with the task of testing and rating 
air-cleaning devices It gives quick 
but accurate measurements for plant 
use Previous measurement tech¬ 
niques did not give a direct and 
instantaneous indication of cleaning 
efficiency at all times and highly 
trained woikers were necessary 

One older technique of measuring 
the amount of dust in air involves 
using a piston to pump the air onto 
a viscously-coated slide The size 
and number of particles deposited 
per unit area are determined with 
the aid of a high-power microscope 
This requires manual preparation 
and handling of the slide, adjust¬ 
ment of the pump orifice, and othei 
complications Considerable time is 
required to make the measurement 
and a highly trained worker is re¬ 
quired At the same time, errors due 
to optical and mechanical discrimi¬ 
nation against small paitides aie 
bound to creep in and the always- 
present human ei ror in making the 
count introduces another variable 
that must be reckoned with 

A somewhat similar approach to 
the problem is to determine the in¬ 
crease in weight of the coated slide 
This method reduces the human er¬ 
ror, but m such a weight determina¬ 
tion there is no way of knowing 
whether a given weight represents 
one particle 1000 units diameter or 
1000 particles having one unit di¬ 
ameter 

A third method of testing dust¬ 
laden air is to force it through some 
filtering material such as a cloth at 
a uniform rate The increase in 
weight or coloration of the filter 
over a given period of time then 
gives an indication of the dust con¬ 
tent of the air However, this meth¬ 
od is also long and cumbersome 

The disadvantages of these meth¬ 
ods have been overcome by the elec¬ 
tronic method, anothei example of 
one new industry aiding another 


• • • 


DISHWASHER SOAP 

Kept at Proper Level by 
Electronically Controlled Valve 

A detergent dispense i foi dish¬ 
washing machines usls electronic 
circuits for constant and automatic 
regulation of the concentration of 


detergents in the wash solution Op¬ 
eration of the device depends upon 
the change of conductivity of the so¬ 
lution which takes place when the 
concentration changes 

Basically the unit consists of an 
a c resistance bridge and an elec¬ 
tronic amplifier and rectifier One 
arm of the bridge is the resistance 
between two electrodes suspended in 
the cleansing solution, and the other 
aim consists of a cylinder containing 
a solution whose resistance approxi¬ 
mates that which should exist be¬ 
tween the electrodes in the tank 
A decrease in the concentration 
of wash-tank deteigent produces an 
increase in resistance in one arm of 
the bridge This unbalances the 
budge and applies a signal to the 
amplifies controhng a magnetic 
valve that opens only when the 
bridge is unbalanced The valve is 
connected to the water input of the 
dishwashing machine so that open¬ 
ing it peimits a small auxiliary tank 
to feed a supci-saturated solution 
of deteigent into the main tank 
When dettrgent sufficient to rebal¬ 
ance the bi ldge has been added to 
the wash tank, the pioper electncal 
conditions aie established and the 
valve is closed 

ELECTRONIC DYNAMOMETER 

Puts Production-Line Car 

Engines Through Paces Quickly 

Providing an automatic means if 
testing and adjusting newly built 
cai engines, electronically conti oiled 
dynamometei test stands now 
take the place of the old block test 
which lequired an houi md a half, 
and the old dvnamometoi test, which 
took an additional ten minutes, not 


counting time to transfer the engines 
between stands The time required 
for fully testing an engine has been 
reduced to 20 minutes 

Each test stand cohtains a gener¬ 
ator and electronic controls that op¬ 
erate an instrument panel Adjoin¬ 
ing it is the base on which the 
engine is mounted Fuel, water, oil, 
and exhaust-gas lines are concealed 
undei ground 

The engine operates for five min¬ 
utes at an idling speed of 500 revo¬ 
lutions per minute, with filtered oil 
constantly flushing through the 
ciankcase Then the electronic con¬ 
ti ols apply a half load on the gen¬ 
erator, the throttle opens up, and 
the engine runs for 12 minute^ at 
half load During the first seven 
minutes at half-load, externally sup¬ 
plied oil continues to flush through 
the crankcase, while a filtering sys¬ 
tem takes out any metallic traces 
lemammg fiom the manufacturing 
process The oil drain is then closed 
automatically, the crankcase is filled 
to operating level and the last five 
minutes of the half-load test is run 
with oil (iiculating within the 
ciankcase 

Tlie engine tuns at full load for 
the final thi ce minutes of the test 
During the i un, the operator 
tightens all connections and cyl¬ 
inder-head studs, and an inspector 
checks each engine 

Flashing 1 lghts show instantly 
whether the oil pump, water pump, 
and thermostats are functioning and 
the ignition timing is correct At the 
end of the 20-minute run the engine 
is shut down and oil and water are 
di ained automatically Five minutes 
later, the engine is on its way to be 
installed in a new Dodge 
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Fugitive Fluorine 

Chemists Hove Finally Succeeded in Taming Fluorine, the Most Un¬ 
ruly of the Elements Now this Corrosive Gas Is the Principal Build¬ 
ing Block of New Plastics, Lubricants, Insecticides, Fire Extinguishers, 
and a Potentially Lgrge Host of Other Useful Materials 


F luorine is a gas that is so reac¬ 
tive that even at —420 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, just a few degrees 
above absolute zero, it explodes up¬ 
on contact with liquid hydrogen 
Large chunks of wood will spon¬ 
taneously burst into flame in a 
fluorine atmosphere, and steel wool 
will burn brightly in the gas 
It is no wonder, then, that chem¬ 
ists worked in vain for over 75 years 
to isolate the element from its com¬ 
pounds A French chemist, Mois- 
san, produced the gas in 1886, but 
it proved so unmanageable that 
little was done with it until recent 
years 

Unimpoitant industrially as the 
elemental gas has been, some of its 
compounds are extremely impor¬ 
tant Cryolite, for example, which is 
a complex fluoride of sodium and 
aluminum, is essential to the pro¬ 
duction of aluminum and is also 
used as an insecticide Fluorspar, a 
calcium fluoude, is the law material 
for hydrofluoric acid, widely used 
in the petroleum industry to in¬ 
crease the yield of gasoline from 
crude oil Sodium fluoride is a 
familial enemy of rats and roaches 
and the sihcofluorides are used m 
cei anuc manufacture 
A few synthetic fluorine-contain- 
ing compounds have been known foi 
moie than a decade undci the trade- 
name Freon Because they aie 
stable and non-poisonous in addi¬ 
tion to having dcsuable physical 
propel tics, they are ideal refriger¬ 
ants 

An insecticide widely used in Ger¬ 
many was difluoro-diphenyl-trich- 
loroethane, a fluorine analog of 


DDT, which is dichloro-diphenyl- 
trichloroethane It is said to be even 
more effective against some insects 
than DDT 

Fluorine is not new then, in the 
sense that until no\y it was totally 
unfamiliar But the few fluorine 
compounds which have achieved in¬ 
dustrial statttrf are only a very 
small pioportion of the possibilities 
What is new and impmtant is the 
extent of the woik now being ear¬ 
ned on Chemists have pressed on 
past the obstacles in the way of 
winning and handling the tricky gas, 
so that what was formeily a passing 
acquaintance has ripened into in¬ 
timacy 

GETTING THE FLUORINE - In 

1942, all the fluorine producing 
facilities in the country could not 
have made morfe than a few pounds 
a day for experimental purposes, 


Ovorheod new (below) of the com¬ 
mercial fluorine cell shows clearly the 
anode current distributing ring and 
gas outlet The cell head, dis¬ 
mantled (right), showed nonfunctional 
defects after a year's constant service 


thiee years later production was 
measuied in tons a day The atomic 
bomb program, which used gi eat 
quantities of fluoi me to make urani¬ 
um hexafluoride, was responsible 
for much of the spectacular boost 
Uranium hexafluonde is unique m 
that it vaporizes at 56 degrees, Cen¬ 
tigrade, and can therefore be used 
m the separation of the uranium 
isotopes by diffusion In order to get 
enough material foi large-scale 
scpaiation, a lot of fluonne had to 
be made fast It was, and the divi¬ 
dend to industry is a new raw mate- 
nal available at a tenth of its former 
cost—with the accumulation of wide 
experience in handling and using 
it 

Fluorme today is produced by 
passing an electric lunent through 



Court*!* HarshChemical Company 


a melt consisting of potassium 
fluoride and hydrogen fluoride The 
latter mateiial is broken up by the 
electrical energy into hydrogen and 
fluorine, which are discharged at 
the cathode and anode respectively 
Because fluonne and hydrogen react 
explosively, the anode and cathode 
compartments are separated by a 
diaphragm to prevent contact of the 
gases Additional hydrogen fluoride 
which is obtained by treating fluor¬ 
spar with sulfuric add, is continu¬ 
ously added to replenish the cell 
The anodes are of carbon, but the 
rest of the cell, fortunately, can be 
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Works for Industry 
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tonsil acted of oidinaiy carbon steel 
and Monel These metals, as well as 
copper and nickel, form a piotective 
surface coating of fluorides upon 
exposure to the gas, rendeimg them 
lesistant to further attack 

Working out the production of 
fluorine was difficult, but the prob¬ 
lems of handling and storing it wcic 
even knottier In seveial instances 
fluorine chemistiy lifted itself by its 
own bootstraps The only satisfac¬ 
tory packing material foi valves, 
pumps, gaskets, and the like was a 
mixture of a metal fluonde and 
tetrafluoroethylene polymei and 
the only lubricant for pumps th it 
wasn’t attacked by the corrosive gas 
was a hydrocarbon oil m which all 
the hydrogen atoms were replace d 
by fluorine 

Remarkable engineering ingenu¬ 
ity is manifest in the design of one 
of the pumping systems A regular 
commercial oil-operated diaphragm 
pump is arranged to transmit pulsa¬ 
tions hydraulically to a second 
diaphragm pumping head in contact 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Large-scale production of fluorine 
Reduction of cost of the magic gas 
Compounds of the gas finding 
new uses in the electrical industry, 
as refrigerants, and even in textiles 


with the fluorine The two pumping 
heads are connected by a pipe pass¬ 
ing through aJJre wall and contain¬ 
ing a highly fluorinated hydrocai- 
bon inert to fluo^ipe The expensive 
mechanical pump is thus protected 
in case of failure of the diaphragm 
or valves in actual contact with the 
highly corrosive gas 
The difficulties of handling and 
punfying fluonne have been sur¬ 
mounted, and now the gas—ovci 
99 percent puie—can be purchased 
in steel cylinders containing half a 
pound at 400 pounds pressure 
The possibilities^pen to uidustiy 
with fluorine available in convenient 
form are practically unlimited The 


substitution of fluorine for hydro¬ 
gen 01 chlorine in such things as 
solvents, polymers, resins, synthetic 
lubber, and so on, will provide 
thousands of hours of research and 
literally thousands Ui new LU1U- 
pounds 

HAPPY PARADOX Even more re¬ 
markable than the unequalled 
chemical activity of elemental 
fluonne is the stability of some of 
its compounds It is seemingly a 
paiadox, but it has a valid chemical 
explanation The fluorine combines 
with other elements with such en¬ 
ergy that once combination is ef- 
ftcied, it takts a gieat deal of en- 
< igv to bieak up the combination 

Some of the most interesting 
fluonne compounds, because of then 
<4ubility, ire the so-called fluoiocai- 
bons—hydioi aibons in which all 
the hydrogi n is replaced by fluorine 
J ust as hydi ocarbons 1 ange in 
propei ties fiom gases like methane 
to waxy solids like paraffin, so do 
the fluoi ocarbons consist of a laige 
vanety of structures varying in 
propi 1 tics from gases through 
liquids up to solids 

Th< so fluoi ocaibons, unlike the 
h>diocaibons, will not bum, and 
indeed, will not react with any of 
the common chemical reagents 
They no so stable that, if properly 
treated fluonne itself will not at¬ 
tack them and, as mentioned above, 
they can be used in fluonne process¬ 
ing equipment 

Then stability to heat, oxidation, 
and chemical attack nominates them 
foi thousands of potential uses, 
such as lubncation of heavy-duty 
healings wheie noimal oils and 
gieases break down due to high 
piessures and temperatui es, as in¬ 
ert solvents for chemical processes 
and extiactions, and very possibly 
as heat-tiansfei agents Protective 
coatings of fluorotat bons may in 
the futuie supplant all existing ma¬ 
terials in i ust-piooflng, protection of 
paints and varnishes and preseiva- 
tion of wood, and in time may come 
to be the base of special-duty paints 
Costly as these miterials are at 
piesent a laige industrial demand 
would quickly l educe the price to 
compete with cuircnt materials in a 
great many specialized industrial 
fields 

Fluonne itself reacts too violently 
with hvdi ocarbons to give good 
yields of the coi responding fluoro- 
caibons In the presence of a silver- 
coated copper wne catalyst, how¬ 
ever, the reaction is controllable 
and gives good yields Another 
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method which is being operated on 
plant scale employs the vise of a 
metal “carrier ” Here a lower 
fluoride of a metal such as cobaltous 
fluoride, CoFj, is treated with 
fluorine to give the higher fluoride 
CoFy This gives up its extra fluorine 
to'a hydrocarbon, reveiting to CoF,:, 
whereof ter it is regenerated with 
additional fluorine No fluorine is 
lost, for the hydrogen fluonde re¬ 
sulting as a by-product from the le- 
action with the hydrocarbon can be 
used to regenerate the electrolytic 
fluorine cell 

LONG-LIFE POLYMERS-The first 
commercial fluorine plastic is a 
poiymei of telrafluoroethylene— 
ethylene in which the four hydro¬ 
gen atoms are leplaced by fluorine 
The gaseous monomer boils at —78 
degrees, Centigrade, but the poly¬ 
mer—a tianslucent, waxy white 
plastics—is stable up to 250 degiees, 
Centigrade The chemical resistance 
of Teflon as the material is called, 
is outstanding, m that it withstands 
the attack of all materials except 
molten alkali met ils It can be 
boiled in aqua iegia, hydrofluotic 
acid 01 fuming nituc acid with no 
change in weight 01 pioperties It 
is tough over a wide lange of tem- 
peratuies—fiom —75 to 250 degrees 
Centigiade—and its excellent elec¬ 
trical propci ties point to its use in 
the powci field where one of the 
limiting features in design of elec¬ 
trical equipment has been the lack 
of a suitable insulation that will 
withstand high tempeiatures 

Because of its cost the field fot 
Teflon is limited For uses which 
can take advantage of its unique 
properties, however, it is bound to 
find a market In addition to its use 
in electrical equipment, it will very 
likely find applications in the chemi¬ 
cal industry as a gasket and packing 
material and as chemically inert 
tubing 

Othei fluorine compounds are al¬ 
so capable of yielding polmenc oils 
and plastics, but they have not yet 
advanced beyond the experimental 
stage Among these are peifluoro- 
butadiene and perfluoiovinyl chlo¬ 
ride These are just like the familiar 
butadiene and vinyl chloride except 
that all the hydrogens are replaced 
hv fluorine In both cases polymen - 
zation can be controlled to give oils 
waxes oi hud thermoplastic resins 

OTHER COMPOUNDS —The flumu- 

carbons repiesent, of course, only a 
small fraction of organic fluorine 
compounds Chemists now have 
ways to introduce fluorine into all 
types of molecules, multiplying 
many fold the number of com - 
pounds which might impiove dyes, 



Optrofiag on • laboratory tcalo, thu 
Harsbow modal cell supplies fluorine 
for reoction m on electric furnace 


plastics, pharmaceuticals synthetic 
rubbers, msecticides, and a host of 
other materials 

One of these new compounds, re¬ 
cently introduced, is sodium fluoro- 
acetate, a highly efficient rat poison 
Others, reported fiom the labora¬ 
tory, aie octafluoroadipic acid and 
octafluorohexamethylene diamine 
The same compounds without fluo- 
une are the basic constituents of 
nylon Pei haps the next step is a 
perfluoro nylon’ 


URANIUM METAL 

Suggested as Monetary 

Standard with True Value 

P roposed as an international mone¬ 
tary standard to replace the silver 
and gold that have traditionally set 
the world’s standards of values, ura¬ 
nium’s claim to this position is based 
on the fact that atomic fission can 
convert a part at least of any mass 
of uranium directly into energy 
Energy, the ability to do work, is 
suggested as a far more logical basis 
of economic valu£~ than any pos¬ 
sessed by the precious metals 

Several properties of uranium 
metal preclude its use in actual 
coins, particularly its * hardness and 
the ease with which it oxidizes The 
various proposals for international 
control of fissionable materials as a 
means to control atomic bombs, 
however, might lend themselves 
readily to the issuance of an inter¬ 
national currency backed by cen- 
tially controlled uranium metal 

Under such a scheme, atomic en¬ 
ergy could be the basis of a reason¬ 
able currency whose value would 
be keyed to available energy, upon 
which depends production, the true 
modern measure of wealth While 
we may nevei jingle uranium coins 


A very stable gas, sulfur hexa¬ 
fluoride, may have a big future as a 
refrigerant, a fire extinguishing 
agent, and as an insulator in high- 
voltage generators and coaxial 
cables Its physical properties, its 
outstanding chemical inertness, and 
its dielectric properties suggest all 
three of those fields 

FUTURE SCOPE — The industrial 
possibilities of fluorine chemistry are 
enormous Fluorine itself can al¬ 
ready be produced by the ton, and 
laboratories arc continually finding 
new ways to use the magic gas and 
its compounds profitably There is 
no gainsaying the fact that fluorine 
and its compounds are still expen¬ 
sive, they are still quoted in dollars 
per pound rather than cents per 
pound But the price of fluorine will 
come down just as surely as the 
demand will go up, and with the 
falling price of fluorine will drop 
the cost of its derivatives Chlorine, 
made by a very similar process 
sells for less than two cents pei 
pound and is the basis of a gigantic 
industry It is safe to pi edict that 
fluorine will never be that cheap 
but it will be cheap enough to be¬ 
come an industrial raw material of 
importance The day will come— 
and it is not far off—when fluorine 
will be playing the big-time circuit 


in our pockets, we yet may spend 
paper currency or corns of more 
adaptable metals backed by urani¬ 
um as our present silver certificates 
aie by bars of that metal 

ISO-OCTANE SOLVENT 

Is One New Use For 

Reference-Fuel Now Surplus 

The once-rare compound on which 
the standard anti-knock rating of 
motor fuels—octane number—is 
based has now reached such a stage 
of production that its producers are 
looking for new uses for it A bare 
dozen years ago, iso-octane, or 
t hemically 2,2,4-tnmethylpentane, 
could only be had from laborious 
synthesis of small lots in the labora¬ 
tory, and its use was confined to 
the preparation of reference stand- 
aids for fuel rating This was be¬ 
cause of the scarcity and high cost 
of the hydrocarbon 

The aviation fuel program during 
the war required the production of 
this compound on a large scale for 
use in the engines of military planes 
Production skyrocketed, and now it 
is suggested that it may prove a 
valuable solvent in some special 
cases and that it will lend itself to 
chemical synthesis 
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Aluminum Advances 

On All Fronts 

Expanded Production Facilities, Lower Costs, Higher Strengths, and 

a Wide Range of New and Improved Alloys are Rapidly Opening New g P RED p 

Markets Uses Ranging from Door Keys to Railroad Cars Promise to * tcmor in cm*r * M<thx>a > 

Make Aluminum the Number One Nonferrous Metal of the Future 


O r all the major metal-produc- 
mg industries, none was so 
radically changed in commercial 
structure and in immediate post¬ 
war position by the war as was the 
aluminum industry The former 
beneficent monopoly has become a 
highly competitive field, with the 
one-time sole producer m a domi¬ 
nant but not controlling position 
The expansion of production facili¬ 
ties and the accompanying lowered 
price tiend for the metal has placed 
it in position to become, within the 
foreseeable future, the Numbei One 
nonferrous metal from the stand¬ 
point of production and consump¬ 
tion 

Aluminum is now available in 
moie forms and in a gi eater numbti 
of useful alloys than before the wai 
It has captured markets that weie 
once the piovinte of its heavin 
competitors and is effectively in¬ 
vading a variety of others The ef¬ 
fect of the light metals onslaught on 
product design is evident evei y- 
where—lawnmowers, ladders, elec¬ 
trical motors, automobile engines 
furniture, railway cais, tiucks 
buses, high-tension hnes, and so on 
are increasingly made with alumi¬ 
num or magnesium And aluminum, 
for the piesent and for a consum¬ 
able penod in the future at least, 
will leceive the lion’s share of ap¬ 
plications divided among the light 
metals 

Befoie the war Ameman pioduc- 
tion of aluminum amounted to 1G0 - 
000 tons (1939), vutuallv all manu¬ 
factured by Aluminum Company of 
America During the war to fill the 
fabulous demands of the airplane 
production program, aluminum pio- 
duction capacity was ^expanded 
many-fold At present, production 
of aluminum is at the late of 600,- 
000 tons per year Of today’s alumi¬ 
num reduction capacity, Aluminum 
Company of America has 525 per¬ 
cent, Reynolds Metals Company 
301 percent, and Kaiser 17 4 per¬ 


cent In addition to the Aluminum 
Company’s long established re- 
scaich, technical service, publica¬ 
tions, and market development de¬ 
partments, the industry now also 
has the analogous divisions of Rey¬ 
nolds working in a similar way to 
impiove its products and expand 
its markets The obvious and in¬ 
evitable results of this double- 
barrelled effort should give rise to 
some quiet cogitation on the part 
of producers of other metals 

ECONOMICS — As pointed out in 
the ai tide “Coming Changes in Met¬ 
al-Economics,page 258, December 
1946 Scientific American, the gradu¬ 
ally falbng price of aluminum and 
the rising puce of copper have 
placed the light metal m a favored 
position for those applications for 
which either material is technically 
suitable This is a fundamental re¬ 
versal of their earlier positions and 
should have far-reaching effects on 
the use of aluminum for electrical 
conductors of various kinds and for 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

More designers and manufacturers 
taking advantage of proved values 
of aluminum New knowledge of 
the light metal and its alloys 
Lighter automobiles and better 
engine bearings Copper-coated 
aluminum for electrical parts 


(oi i osmn-rcsisting and heat-con¬ 
ducting products 

While the expanded production 
facilities for aluminum have had 
much to do with its improved com¬ 
mercial position, technological ad¬ 
vances must also share the credit 
for this metal’s progress Foremost 
among the latter in recent years 
have been the new aluminum-base 
alloys that have been developed foi 
engineenng uses New high-strength 
sheet and cxtiusion alloys, new 
clad combinations, new forging al¬ 
loys, and new engine bearing mate- 



Crosley, first post-wor automobile with an aluminum body 
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rials have made the lightweight ad- Light 

vantages of aluminum even more ttiirdy, 

attractive to engineers by mcreas- t * 1 '* 

mg the stiengths available in this , borrttI 

** f 1 . providti o fhining 

senes of alloys .xompta 

of tht matal’i 

INCREASED STRENGTH-For ex- vtrwHIhy 


ample, before the war the strongest 
aluminum alloy available in sheet 
form was 24S, which in the heat- 
treated state developed a tensile 
strength of about 68,000 pounds pei 
square inch Since then Alcoa has 
brought out 75S and Reynolds 
R303 These alloys aie basicaHy 
similar m composition and proper¬ 
ties, each consisting of aluminum 
plus zinc, magnesium, and copper 
as the principal alloying elements, 
and each possessing tensile strengths 
in the heat-treated (that is, the pre¬ 
cipitation-hardened) condition in 
the neighborhood of 82,000 pounds 
per square inch for sheet and 85,000 
for extrusions 

Such tensile strengths are up in 
the range occupied by the plain car¬ 
bon structural steels, the aluminum 
alloys, however, are only about one 
third as heavy as the steels, so that 
these new high-strength aluminum 
alloys have a tremendous advantage 



Cmirtesr Reynold* Company 


had pieviously limited the applica¬ 
tions of aluminum alloys containing 
zinc as the chief alloying ingredient 
A good example of what the use of 
these alloys can mean to engineering 
design is afforded by experience 
with 75S m the B-29 bombers manu- 
factui ed in the latter part of the 
wai Employed in the upper wing 
skin, for skin sheet and stiffening 
sections m place of 24S, the new al¬ 
loy resulted in a saving of about 
400 pounds per plane 


ovei the mild stiuctuial steels on a 
strength-weight basis alone (Of 
course, other factois such as cost, 
weldability, fatigue stiength, and so 
on must also be considered, and 
these are often favorable to steel 
Also, the strength-weight ratios of 
special steels like stainless aie much 
bettei than those of plain carbon 
steel ) 

The 75S and R303 alloys have 
yield strengths that are double those 
of mild steel, and aie not subject 
to the stress-corrosion cracking that 



No baovitr than on* 6f the 175 aluminum ingots stocked on its chassis, the Northrop 
Gaines aluminum band truck, which easily bears the lood, weighs only 30 pounds 


NEW CLADS— Several new types 
of aluminum-clad aluminum alloy 
products have lecently been mtio- 
duced to supplement the standaid 
Alclad (or Pureclad) 24S sheet 
Special ai tificial aging ti eatments 
for aluminum-clad 24S when com¬ 
bined with cold woik, have given 
tensile stiengths in the neighbor¬ 
hood of 70,000 pounds pt r squaie 
inch Alclad 75S in the hcat-Ueated 
condition has a tensile stiength of 
76 000 pounds pei square inch and 
a yield stiength of 72,000, both high¬ 
ly respectable figures for an alumi¬ 
num-clad pioduct And Reynolds 
has an aluminum-alloy-clad-with - 
alloy pioduct foi which tensiles up 
to 75,000 in sheet foim and 89 000 as 
extiusions have been leported 
An innovation has been the use 
of puie aluminum cladding on low- 
ei-strength aluminum alloy mate- 
uals Foi example Alclad 3S sheet 
(a base of aluminum containing 1 2 
pei cent manganese clad with puie 
aluminum) possesses outstanding 
lesistance to pitting concision, ex¬ 
cellent workability and satisfac- 
toiy mechanical piopcities for many 
applications Dunng the w r ar it was 
employed foi gasoline tanks in an- 
planes and on PT boats, as well as 
foi water tanks on the latter It is 
now being extensively used for such 
products as mason jar caps and tea 
kettles 

ALUMINUM-TIN - The develop¬ 
ment of alununum-tin alloys for 
bearing applications has been one 
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of the most promising of recent de¬ 
velopments in the aluminum field 
Alloys containing 6 5 percent tm, 
some nickel, copper (and, in one 
alloy, silicon), and the remainder 
aluminum are being studied and 
expenmentajly applied for main 
and connecting rod healings in sev¬ 
eral new automobiles 

In addition, steel-backed alumi¬ 
num-tin alloy bearings are receiv¬ 
ing increased attention for similar 
applications The solid bearings hav» 
a relatively large number of alloy¬ 
ing ingredients to piovide individu¬ 
ally such desirable bearing propel - 
ties as fatigue strength and genet al 
load-bearing characteristics In the 
case of the steel-backed boatings 
the bearing surface is a simple alu¬ 
minum-tin composition and the in¬ 
quired heavy-duty mechanical piop- 
erties are provided by the steel 
backing Established uses of alumi¬ 
num bearings so far have been in 
the Rolls Royce engine and m 
Diesels 

OTHER ALLOYS - Anothei new 
aluminum alloy with a blight fu¬ 
ture in the aichitectural and build¬ 
ing field is Alcoa’s G3S This is i 
medium-strength non-heat-treating 
alloy, which is corrosion resistant 
and hikes a beautiful anodized fin¬ 
ish without staining 01 streaking A 
new aluminum alloy for roofing 
sheet also has been developed, 
which is now being incieasingly 
used foi faim looting Not strictly 
an aluminum-base produt t, but still 
one that depends heavily on alumi¬ 
num for its service ehaiactenstics is 
aluminum-coated steel, now bung 
manufactured by the American Roll¬ 
ing Mill Company As a competitor 
of painted and galvanized steel and 
of tinplate and terneplate, alumi¬ 
num-coated steel may eventually 
represent a sizeable outlet for alu¬ 
minum 

Advances in processing have also 
helped to push aluminum forward 
and to open new applications to it 
For example, stepped extiusions aie 
now available in aluminum alloys, 
these are especially useful for such 
products as aircraft wing spars, 
which are required to have variable 
ci oss sections Larger machines and 
improved techniques for press forg¬ 
ing and impact extrusion have low¬ 
ered the cost and increased the sizes 
of aluminum alloy products avail¬ 
able in these forms 

New casting alloys have also re¬ 
cently entered the aluminum field 
A General Electric metallurgist has 
developed an aluminum-base alloy 
containing copper, beryllium, and 
cobalt, which has very high strength 
properties for a casting alloy, high 
thermal stability, unusual oxidation 


resistance, and good foundry piop- 
erties The Aluminum Company of 
America has brought out its A100 
alloy, especially for use 

m rotors of low-iesistance electric 
motors And a new aluminum-mag¬ 
nesium casting alloy, Almag 55, de¬ 
veloped by Acme Aluminum Alloys, 
Inc, has a tensile strength of 50,000 
pounds or more, together with good 
ductility and impact strength, it is 
described as having the highest 
combination of tensile and impact 
strength available in llummum cast¬ 
ing alloys 

New matei ials md methods foi 
blazing aluminum pioducts have ex¬ 
panded the use of aluminum alloys 
in contameis decimal and radio 
paits, aircraft heat ext hangei s and 
iefi lgei ation and an conditioning 
units Alcoa has d( vc loped an Al- 
clad alloy brazing sheet—a com¬ 
posite product which carries on 
cither one or both surfaces a thin 
layer of low-melting aluminum 
brazing alloy Special brazing fluxes 
have also been evolved for use with 
this new biazmg material Reynolds 
is working on an aluminum sheet 
fl ish-coated with copper for ensy- 
to-solder electrical parts (electm 
light sockets wiring devices and so 
on) that aie now made of brass 

APPLICATIONS UNLIMITED -As a 

icsult of all this, iluminum and its 
alloys aie being studied foi or ap¬ 
plied in seveial significant new 
fields Aluminum dloys have been 
shown to be entirely feasible foi 
the superstructure of passenger and 
cat go ships the lighter weight of 
the aluminum supeistiucturc bungs 
increased stability, gi eater load- 
can ymg ability, oi gicutei speed 
Some manne architects believe th it 
even all-aluminum hulls may be ad¬ 
vantageous for ceitain seivices 

In the automobile field theie is in¬ 
tense study of aluminum foi both 
bodies and engines One well- 
known medium*-^ iced car is now 
500 pounds lighter because special 
attention was given in its design to 
the use of as much aluminum as 
possible Readers are undoubtedly 
familiar with die efficient new Ci os- 
ley car design a$d its all-aluminum 
body Jack and Heintz are using 
light metals in every possible place 
in their engines, in the firm belief 
that everything which moves ?u?i t 
be made as light as human ingenuity 
can devise, and that American in¬ 
dustry has an obligation to make the 
light metals work for them even 
when the “bugs” may seem moic 
numerous than the benefits 

Aluminum is making steady in¬ 
roads on other materials for use in 
railway cars of all types Stream¬ 
lined all-aluminum passenger trains 


modern lightweight passenger cars, 
and, most recently, boxcars and 
hopper cars made largely of alumi¬ 
num are increasingly seen on the 
lails The aluminum cars save 
weight, peimit increased payload (or 
faster runs or less engine power for 
passenger trains), and are resistant 
to corrosion from sulfur in coal 

Aluminum keys which are only 
40 percent of the weight of brass 
keys and will not wear holes in 
one’s pocket so fast, are already 
being specified for use with auto¬ 
mobiles and should eventually 
spiead to more general use 

Indetd, the list of products and 
industries m which aluminum and 
its modem alloys are finding new 
applications is virtually endless As 
the generally favorable experience 
of these new useis becomes publi¬ 
cized, more and more designers and 
manufacturers aie going to incorpo¬ 
rate these light materials in their 
products The venerable Aluminum 
Company of America and its 
younger rivals are in for some busy 
years—and so are those pioduct 
manufacturers who make the fullest 
use of the knowledge and materials 
made available by all the light 
metal producers 

m $ ® 

DRAWING STAINLESS 

Without Tearing 

or Shearing 

A war-developfd process for in¬ 
expensively forming tough-to-work 
sheet metals like stainless steel into 
deep-diawn and sometimes compli¬ 
cated parts, without tearing or 
sheai ing the metal, is now being ap¬ 
plied to several peace-time prod¬ 
ucts 

Known as the Sol-A-Die process, 
and developed by engineers of the 
Solar Airciaft Company, the method 
is one of “staging” the metal draw¬ 
ing and shaping in such a mannei as 
to xeach the final absolute area of 
the desired foim in the first stage 
—rathei than the last—of a senes 
of steps 

Up to a recent date the process 
had been used in producing the 
stage die patterns for more than 
600 parts of some 60 different as¬ 
semblies having a total value of ap¬ 
proximately $25,000,000 The sav¬ 
ings reflected in total production 
costs of assemblies is estimated at 
horn 10 to 15 percent 

Beyond the aircraft industry this 
low-cost staging die process mate¬ 
rially aids in reducing tooling 
charges on low-volume jobs, for 
example, for custom automobile 
bodies and experimental designs 
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PLASTICS 

on 

WHEELS 


All-Plastics Automobile Bodies ore Still Largely in 
the 'Talk" Stage, but New Laminated Plastics Panels 
are now Being Produced Fast Enough to Keep Up with 
Operations on One Station-Wagon Assembly Line 

n 

By CHARLES A BRESKIN 

Editor Modern Plasttei 


P lastics, hardly strangers to 
the automobile industry, have 
long been used for interior trim and 
fittings, for instrument covers, kick 
plates, jump seats, and for numer¬ 
ous applications m the working 
parts of cars On a larger scale there 
has been considerable talk, and 
some work in the custom field, on 
all-plastics bodies But the most ex¬ 
tensive use thus far made of plastics 
on an assembly-line basis is to be 
found m the work of the Briggs 
Manufacturing Company in paneling 
the major portion of the inside of 
an automobile with a plastics lami¬ 
nate 


This development makes plastics 
a material of major importance in 
the automotive field It goes beyond 
the idea of mere decoration and 
places plastics in the class with 
wood, steel, and other traditional 
structural materials Today the pro¬ 
duction of this paneling is geared to 
the requirements of the DeSoto sta¬ 
tion wagon assembly line For each 
car there are turned out four door 
panels, two rear quarter panels, one 
rear deck, and two strips to be 
mounted between the doors This 
volume, limited thus far to the one 
model car, is admittedly a small 
percentage of total automobile pio- 


duction But if this method of proc¬ 
essing decoiative laminates for car 
interiors is developed to a point 
of large mass production, it will carry 
out the tradition of American mass 
production—a better product at a 
lower price with longer wearing 
qualities and improved appearance 

These plastics laminate panels not 
only are decorative but, tested side 
by side with traditional materials for 
wearing qualities, have come 
through with little if any signs of 
wear or scratching while the tradi¬ 
tional materials showed scuffing and 
wear and were generally unusable 
when the test was ovei Perhaps the 
best tribute to the resistance of this 
plastics material lies in the fact that 
its first application is in a station 
wagon 

For some years, cost of resins 
and fillers and low speed of produc¬ 
tion were the principal hmderances 
to the commercial use of these lami¬ 
nates When A1 Prance of the Briggs 
company took over the develop¬ 
ment woik about four years ago, 



Au uiimratlont court«y BMgsi Wanufacturlnr Company 


Fmt to moke such extensive «te of plostks, this DeSoto station With real wood panels os their model, 

woflon has interior panels of long footing wood-grained laminate the laminates achieve amoxing realism 
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Laminates for the door panels ready for die cutting are placed in the press (top, 
left) where all required holes are pierced and edges trimmed in a single operation 
(top, right) Rear quarter panels after die cutting are shaped on the forming fix 
ture (bottom, left) and when removed (bottom, right) are ready for the final drilling 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Plastics laminates, resistant to wear 
and abrasion, competing with con¬ 
ventional structural materials 
Decorative qualities "built-in" 
Strong, complex shapes formed on 
simple wooden molds Better mold¬ 
ing of laminates with metal parts in¬ 
serted 


satisfactory panels were being pro¬ 
duced experimentally But a lot of 
work had to be done before produc¬ 
tion speed could be increased to a 
point where the processing could 
keep up with a standard automobile 
assembly line 

LAMINATE AND PROCESSING - 

The laminate used in this work 
comprises high-strength papei 
laminated to a core of heavy 
phenolic resin-impregnated alpha 


cellulose paper The high-strength 
paper on the exposed face of the 
laminate is printed with a decora¬ 
tive giain effect, the second skin is 
of undecorated high-strength papei 
Theie are really two methods 
presently being used for processing 
this sandwich structure In fact, one 
might say that there are two classes 
of laminates A hot forming method 
is employed for the paits already 
described but for the garnish mold¬ 
ing on the rear of the front seat 
of another car—the second and 
much smallei automotive part being 
made of the laminate—the process 
is veiy similar to that used for 
molded laminates 
Any design in any combination 
of colors can be reproduced on the 
decorative sheet used for the ex¬ 
posed surface of the laminate by 
the use of standard rotogravure 
methods of printing Since a trans¬ 
parent phenolic resin is used on this 
outer surfacing, the plastics does not 


effect the colors as printed In the 
station wagon the effect is that of 
wood grain, the authenticity of the 
graining being assured by the use 
of actual wood as the copy from 
which the printing plates are made 
Variation is achieved by the use of 
two colors and two grains of paper 
m the door paneling as contrasted 
to the single sheet of grained paper 
in the real quaiter panels, rear deck, 
and bctween-the-dooi strips 

FORMING PROCESS - The first 
step in producing the panels is lay¬ 
ing up the resin-impregnated paper 
sandwich The alpha-cellulose paper 
for the core is stacked up and 
sandwiched between the phenolic- 
lesin impregnated high-stiength 
paper that has been cut to the de- 
sued shape This positioning of the 
skins requires some care when 
sheets with different graining are 
used in the same assembly 
The sandwich is then placed m a 
laminating press and cured. The 
cured laminate as taken from the 
press is held flat by a wooden form 
until cooled This procedure is 
necessary because the laminate is 
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unbalanced duung cooling and 
would warp if not held to shape 
The die stamping of these lami¬ 
nates, the next step m the process, 
is very similar to any stamping op¬ 
eration and the speed of the opera¬ 
tion is the same For this woik the 
cured and cooled panels are re¬ 
heated by a bank of infra-red lamps 
to a temperatuie of approximately 
300 degrees, Fahienheit The clean 
cut achieved in this stamping op¬ 
eration practically eliminates furthei 
finishing work, also, the holes for 
mounting the metal ti im and the 
lai gei hole foi the window regu¬ 
lator shaft aie completely punched 
out in one operation The die cut¬ 
ting of the laminates for the rear 
deck and real quarter sections is 
the same as for the flat panels, but 
these smaller panels remain to be 
formed 

From the dic-cuttmg unit the hot 
sheets for the deck and rear quartci 
sections go directly, and while still 
hot, to a simple forming die Here 
the laminate xs placed on a wooden 
form which comprises the lower 
half of the die The upper part of 
the die is meiely a skeleton frame¬ 
work which presses the laminate at 
certain strategic points to make it 
conform to the shape of the lower 
male form The formed panel, after 
removal from this jig, goes on to 


another station wheic isscrnbly 
holes aie drilled 

One of the factors that keeps 
down the cost of these interior 
panels is the low cost of the wooden 
dies that aie used foi shaping In¬ 
cluding the cost of the mold material 
and of the labor involved in the 
building of the dies, the molds for 
two left- and two light-hand panels 
cost about $1000 total If the dies 
had been made of steel it is esti¬ 
mated that the cost of each die would 
have been approximately $20,000, 
making a total die outlay of $80,000 
tor the four molds 

MOLDED LAMINATES - The gai- 

nish molding on the rear of the 
front seat of one make of automo¬ 
bile—a pait with more complicated 
contnuis than the panels and with 
molded-in assembly screws—is pro¬ 
duced by the second method of proc¬ 
essing these laminates Steel molds 
arc used for this woik, but they 
aie still not as expensive as metal 
stamping dies and the completed 
laminated parts require only simple 
finishing 

The same type of sandwich is used 
foi this garnish molding as foi the 
paneling, but it is used differently 
Each mold charge of phenolic-resin 
impiegnated papei is die-cut to size 
and loaded in the mold The brass 


screws, used for assembly, have 
large heads and are molded directly 
into the piece 

The set-up of the mold for pro¬ 
ducing this part raised many prob¬ 
lems when this job was undertaken 
and necessitated the development of 
unique equipment In a sense this 
mold resembles somewhat a phono¬ 
graph record press in that the mold 
has a tilting top But wheieas in 
the molding of records a tilting 
head pi ess is used, the mold for the 
laminated garnish is not fastened to 
the press at any point and, in opera¬ 
tion is withdiawn fiom the press 
after each cycle This set-up was 
made necessary by the length of the 
garnish molding which is 46 inches 
Obviously the mechanical require¬ 
ments foi tilting the head of a press 
big enough foi a piece of this size 
was out of the question 
The solution was found in the 
(onsliuction of a tilting head mold 
—achieved by hinging the top and 
bottom of the mold at the back— 
which is letracted from the press 
and held in the open position by 
two vei tical steel rods operated by 
hydiaulic cylinders 
When the curing of a laminated 
pait is complete, the lower platen 
of the pi ess drops enough to remove 
the clamping piessuie on the mold 
Two hychaulic lams then move 
horizontally to push the closed mold 
out of the pi ess When the mold 
has come to a stop over two verti¬ 
cal-acting hydraulic plungers these 
plungers move upward and open 
the mold The mold tilts open 
enough to give ample clearance be¬ 
tween the two halves for the re¬ 
moval of the molded parts and the 
leloading of the mold with a new 
charge The layup complete, the 
vertical plungers retract, lowering 
the uppei portion of the mold until 
it is in contact with the new charge 
The hoii7ontal plungeis then move 
the mold back into the press and 
the molding operation is repeated 
Movements of the mold and press, 
as well as the timing of the molding 
cycle aie all push-button controlled, 
rven preheating of the material is 
automatic and the infra-red lamps 
foi heating the panels are in an 
automatic time-switch circuit 
At the time of writing, all the op- 
eiations on the inside station wagon 
paneling and on the garnish molding 
are being carried out in the plastics 
laboratory of the Briggs plant The 
operations, however, are not at all m 
the laboratory class but are set up 
on a production basis Equipment 
similar to that now in operation is 
being installed in one of the com¬ 
pany’s large production sections and, 
very shortly, these automotive parts 
will be produced at this new location 
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PILOTS 

to 

PROFITS 

Reducing the Time Gap Between Conception and Production, Pilot 
Plants Con Also be Profitable in Themselves Flexibility of Pilot Plant 
Equipment Permits It to be Equally Valuable Whether Used in the 
Plant Laboratory or on the Active Production Line Co-Operative 
Pilot-Plant Operation is Being Adopted by Many Industries Today 


By EDWIN LAIRD CADY 


T here was a time when the 
Hodgman Rubbei Company 
could not take an order for any¬ 
thing but its few standard lines of 
lubber coated sheetings Come good 
times or bad, plant speed-ups or 
plant shut-downs big profits 01 
cut-throat competition, the factory 
had to run on those few items 01 
else make nothing A number of 
competitori made the samt goods 
and weie hungry for the same 
ordeis Lush ycais were few 
Pilot-plant operation changed all 
that and is doing the same job for 
hundreds of other manufacturers 
Now Hodgman c in take orders foi 
hundreds of different specialties 
switch its pi eduction to the lines 
in gr eutest demand, enter dozens 
of new fields, pioneer 
Theie was plenty of justice for 
the oldei attitude Hodgman uses 
heavy slow moving tnachin u y 
Raw matcmls m powdeied and 
plastic foims are fed and re-fed to 
huge roiling machines which pa¬ 
tiently spend hours mixing and 
compounding a single batch Colors 
are mixed in large tanks and again 
must be stu ied for hours, the 
changing of a coloi which is being 
mixed in a tank requires that the 
whole tank be taken apait, its 
ponderous paddles lifted out by a 
chain hoist, and the tank barrel 
laid on its side so it can be scraped 
by hand Almost no working mecha¬ 
nism turns at over 500 revolutions 
per minute, and 20 is more common 
Changing a product meant experi- 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Quicker change-over of production 
to meet—or avoid—competition 
Better understanding of economics 
of factory equipment operation 
Broader diversification of machinery 
and product applications 


mentmg with all of this machine! v 
until the new line was running just 
light The adjustments could take 
weeks of trial and eiror 

ERROR REDUCED - Under the 

piesent set up there is almost no 
(nal and error at the big machines 
The specifications of a new product 
aie sent dnectly to the plant labora¬ 
tory Heie the pi eduction pioccduics 
aie woiked out, by the um of test 
tubes and hand mixing appaiatus if 
necessary 

In the labcnatory are all the 
standard and special testing mstiu- 
ments that can be used for this line 
The testing piocedures to use these 
for complete control of the produc¬ 
tion line aie worked out also 

Now the development is ready foi 
the pilot plant Part of this is in the 
laboratory, other parts aie in the 
main factory wheie they can be 
used for production lines when the 
laboratory does not need them 

The pilot-plant equipment in a 
factory of this kind is smaller in size 
and capacity than most of the main 
production equipment But it is 



Courtesy I Incoln Electric Company 

Many forms of welding hove become 
successful because of previous work 
and study conducted in pilot plants 


highly flexible It can be used foi 
minor vanations of the main prod¬ 
ucts and thus can permit the manu- 
factuie of small lots of highly profit¬ 
able special products 

Once the pilot plant has shown 
just how to make and Ust or inspect* 
a new item the main production 
equipment supervisors can go ahead 
They have clear instimtion sheets 
Veiy seldom do they have to make 
any major changes in pi ocedui es 
And in the meantime almost all of 
the small lots made on a test and 
development basis in the pilot plant 
are saleable goods The pilot plant 
very often runs on the basis of 
making pioflts in its own right And 
the pilot plant has provided such 
flexibility of opeiations, such ease of 
changing from product to product 
that almost ncvei will this company 
have to ptoduce goods on which it 
must meet cut-tluoat competition 

SCREW MACHINES — One of the 

majoi rmnufactui ei s of automata, 
sciew machines started a pilot plant 
equipped with its own machines and 
those of its competitois just to set 
how all of them would perform For 
y t ars this pi mt has gr own until 
now it is on< ot the laigest screw- 
machine pioducts conttact factories 
in existence Basic icason for this 
giowth is the fact that this pilot 
plant has produced many new de¬ 
velopments in screw-mathint prod¬ 
ucts and has created much new 
business for all conti actors 

One new development is the 
machining of cast bars of special 
alloy steels These bars can be made 
by precision investment casting, hut 
only in lengths up to about 18 
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Ooqrtwr Hodvman Rubber Ootnpetty 


inserted Those ends are high-cost 
scrap Getting them down to the 
shortest possible lengths requires 
expensive tooling, chucking, and set¬ 
ting up of machines 
This new butt-welding technique 
will permit bar to be so welded to 
bar that in many cases there will 
not be any “ends ” By following the 
welding piocess with a heat treat¬ 
ment which sometimes can be per¬ 
formed by induction heating or by 
gas flames while the stock is in the 
automatic screw machine, the 
welded area may be made so much 
like the rest of the bar stock that 
it can be machined into finished 
pioducts and theie will be no waste 
othei than a little flash caused by 
the welding piocess 

Such a saving of high-cost alloy 
steel and of machine time could be 
developed only m a pilot plant that 
is paying piofits out of which de¬ 
velopment costs can be met And 
(Please turn to paye 75) 


Started in the laboratory (above), 
pilot plant operations can keep trial 
and error troubles from huge machines 


inches—much too short for fabricat¬ 
ing in ordinal y automatic screw 
machines 

The screw-machine maker has 
spent thousands of dollars and 
months of time developing butt¬ 
welding techniques so these cast 
bars can be joined into the long 
lengths profitable for screw-machine 
operation Once this technique is 
ready (and it is nearly ready now), 
then an impoitant gap between the 
techniques of precision investment 
casting all the contours of an alloy 
piece and of machining part or all 
of those contouis out of solid bar 
stock will have been bridged Mak¬ 
ers of all varieties of automatic 
screw machines, and of lathes and 
other machine tools, will benefit 
Precision investment casters will 
lose some business which they have 
taken from the automatic screw- 
machine contiactors, but will gam 
a great deal of tonnage of partly 
formed or modified bar stock busi¬ 
ness which will come from those 
contractors The alloy steel picture 
will be impioved Hundreds of 
brand new products will be created 

LESS SCRAP- -Anothei costly prob¬ 
lem will be reduced for the con¬ 
tractors Right now their machines 
can work only to the last few inches 
of bars, especially when the machin¬ 
ing operations are severe and re¬ 
quire the machine chucks to have 
plenty of bar stock area for grip¬ 
ping The bar “ends” which are too 
short to grip have to be pushed out 
of the chucks so new bars may be 
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12JT 

BORING MACHINE 

- HORIZONTAL. PRECISION 

BRIDGE TYPE. 

TlX 

5#* 

SINGLE ENO 


3 


(WAA B.C Ma 5411.51) 



MODEL 

$12F AND CAPACITY 

SAtfS PRJCF 


M«nv*Kfvwi U-CHI-O CORPORATION MTV Oil MKH 
71114 Unfit End I" A»**tw Itn, 117* UbU tml 

Till 4 Unfit Esf I* Asftrtr fevc, 119" Ml Irani 

112-6 Unfit 1*4 r IMK tor*, x II* bfcto Irani 

m-CSafUEtf I* A wttar tort, 120* t*M* kanl 

mrnmtimttvfet THI HIALD MACMINI COMPANY, WOKClfTKV MASS 
49 Mi Malt, ttMiiri Unfit Enf IT* AMttor tort, i II* Utot trml 

41-B Im Mile, ftwfirf, Unfit EM I* itattw toft, 114" tt«4« trmi 

47 A Irt-Malc, |(jef»i tttfty Esf I" flaw* tar tort, i 11 J/l" laWt Iran 

47 A lira Male, SptdP Unfit End I* Amtttr btrt, i II* UMt Vml 


21/3 MST(FIm) 
21/7 MSV nttr) 
71/7 MSV (Httn 
21/2 MtV(niar) 
2 1/1 HIV Flttr) 
11/tlKV Hw 

2 uumrnm) 

J*Y MM (rlMr) 
IV MM (Flttr) 
IVIBM(mtr) 


11/l"frtB<waiity 
1 l/l* inn ugMtty 
11/1* frill capacity 
1 VrMHcMdty 
11 /r frill lapatlty 
11/r frill capacity 

11/r frill taprity 

1 1/4* frill capacity 
11/4" frill updty 
1 1/4" frill capacity 


IpMlitlMMto 
11* «w4nf,4 tpinffe 

ir wtnf. I ipnUt 

24" nf ni 1 tpafta 
24" Mini 7 spinet 
74" turifti 4 tftafk 
24" nrtnt 9 tpltflt 
24" tvinf, 1 tpjflfta 
24" cvtnt 2 tfirtt 
24" mint 1 tpinfli 


Mww factwffi AVfY MtUINO MACMINI CO, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

1 MA-I Flttr Ita Mnm I l/T friH capacity 15" wlRilpBfli 

2 MA I Flttr Btx CriMM 1/r dmj caparity II" iMni I iplaflt 


47 A lira Male, Special Unfit Inf 

41 Ban Malt, Slaili Enf I I" Aamfer bar a i r taMt Im4 

41 A Btrt Map, Unfit Inf I" Aaawter btrt, i U* Ufa tram 

41 lirt Male, Stanfarf Unfit Enf | I" AuMiat Nr1.117* UMt trmi 

Mm*utm<twr> ITOKtVUNtT CORPORATION MH.WAUKH, Wll 
Mail Htrlitiriaf Unfit Enf | r Arnttir tort, i •" Mia trml 

Maf. 21 HartiMtal. lined Inf •* fiantUr kti, a IS" l»M* bittl 


S 1*300 
1431 00 

maoo 

lit* 00 


W ft DRILL PRESS - FLOOR TYPE SINGLE OR MULTIPLE SPINDLE 

(IXCITT 110 VOLT 104011 PHASE) 

(WAA B. C CM* 3413-11) 

MODfl SJ7F AND CAPACITY SALES PRICf 

M wNrfart Pftr ALLIN—CMARLIS C. ALUN CO BARRI, MAAS 

HMD—Suptr Spttf (Flttr) | 5/ir friH capacity ir Print 3 tpinfft t $51100 

HMD—tnpa IfM(Flttr) 8/ir frill opacity II” mini 4 tpnflt 437 00 


2 MA I Flttr Bax CttoM 

2 MA4 Flttr BttCttata 
2 MA-4 Flttr Bti Catun 
2 MA-I Flttr •« CatMR 
2 MA-I Flttr Bn Mum 
2 MA-I Tim Ih CtUuM 

2 MA4 Flttr Bn Cttwna 
2 MA-I Flttr B«x CfiM 
NtlUiM Flttr BtiCthHH 

2 MA-I Flttr Bn CtlRM 

3 MA-I Flttr hi Ctiwwi 

1 MA I Flttr Bn CtftnM 
} MA-I flttr BnCttvaa 
3 IMA I Flttr luCtiwM 
J IM* l Flttr hi CMun 
Ha 3 Jtanfarf Flttr hi CtlMt 
Ni 3 IttPfarf Flttr hi 6 Mmn 


1/r frill caparity II" Mini I iplRftt 343 oo 

7/r frill capacity IB" rti* 2 pnflt « 44B 00 

1/r friB capacity II" Mat 1 tpaHt 053 00 

1/r friH capacity 18” rtf* 4 tpiafU B3« 00 

1/r friH capaity 24" rtr* 4 tAnrit 710 00 

1/r friH capacity 24" mint 3 apio«t B77 00 

7/1" friH capacity 24* mint Itpirit $ 1044 00 

1/1" friH capacity M" mini 1 tpinrit 720 00 

1" frill capacity 24" mil* I m«n» 249 00 

1 1/r friHeaparity 24" rtf* Itpinftt 212200 

11/4" fnR capacity 24" rtat I *nftt 390 00 

11/4" friH capacity 74" rtr* 3 ipinflt $ (OBJ 00 

l 1/4" fnl capacity 24" nrtnt I apinfN 2123 00 

I 1/4" friH capacity 24" mini 1 tpinflt 279 00 

1 1/4 fril capacity 24" mil* 3 tpinfli 754 00 

I 1/4" friH capacity 24" mil* 3 ipif«f 614 00 

1 1/4” fnU capacity 74" mint 4 ipinflt 791 00 


Mmwfmtmmi BUFFALO FOR01 COMPANY BUFFALO N Y 
Mart 14 PtftCM, Bax Mm, "Hirt Ipttf | 1/2 frill capacity 14 minf 1 unfit 

Mart 2 Flttr In Cataim MtfcrWd 7/r frill capacity II" twin 1 ipinflt 
Mart 2 Flttr BiiCtUiM “Mater Ipinflt I 7/1" fnll capacity 2T ivti* 1 ipinfit 


HMD-Sapartpuf (Flttr) 
HMD -Stptr Ipttf (Flttr) 
HMO Stptilpttf (Flaw) 
HMD—Super Ipttf (Flttr) 


»/ir frill capacity ir mint I i^rtt 
5/ir frill capacity 24" mint 1 ipinflt 
5/11" drill capacity 24" twins 2 tpinflt 
5/ir frill capacity 24" mini 3 ipinflt 


2 KH (Flttr) 

2 KH (Flttr) 

2 KH (Flttr) 

2 KH (Flttr) 

2 KH (Flttr) 

7 KH (Flttr) 

7 KH (Flttr) 

7 KH (Flttr) 

2 KH (Flttr) 

2 KH 1 Flttr) 

7 Ml Y (Flttr) 

2 MB (Flttr) 

2 MS Flttr) 

7 Ml Flttr) 
IMS (Flttr) 

2 V BAM (Flttr) 
7 V BAM / Flmr) 
7 V BAM (Flttr) 
2 V BAM (Flttr) 
2 V BAM (Flttr) 


lost 

5/r friH capacity 14* tw* 1 tpinfli 
S/I" friH capacity 14" mint 2 iptnfli 
5/r Mill CJpMty 14" rmnt 1 tpinfM 
1/r till capacity 14" twit* 4 iptnfd 
5/r frill capaoty 14" nrtnt < aprrtfAr 

5/r Prill capacity 14" mint, 1 tpinfty 
5/r will capacity 24” mint 2 tP»fH 
5/r fnU capacity 24 mint 1 tAnfl* 
5/r frill capacity 24" mint 4 
5/1" frill capacity 24 mii*lipiaPla 

7/r frill capacity if" mint 1 UfnfM 
7/r friH capaoty U mii*2iAnflt 
1/r frill capacity 24" mint 2 ipinflt 
7/r friH capaoty 24" mint 4 tpinfli 
7/r friH capacity 3T mir* 3 tpivfU 

7/1" friH capacity It" mint 1 ipinflt 
7/r friH capacity 11" rt/*2*p»rt» 
7/r frill capacity II mint Ctpinfd 
7/r friH capacity 14 n nrm 3 ipinflc 
7/r fnH capacity H mitt 1 ipinAa 


« 2 aptofto 312 00 rt 

t j tpinfit i 133 00 _ mMmi. 

look «•* ,h 

M*»*F«rchfr#rt CANBOY OTTO MFO 




ico' 


*W«fvr#ri CANBOY OTTO MFO CO CHICAOO HIIOHTB, ILL 
Ra MM FVFMr hi CAmm | 3/r friH capacity If* mint I ipinfla 

Mottvfotrvrwt IDLUNO MACHINERY CO , INC , CORTLAND, N Y 
117" Flttr Type 3/1" friH capaoty 14 twine, 1 ipinflt 

1 I 7* Flttr Type 3/r *IH capacity 14 mint 2 ipinflt 

1 B 7" FMr Type 3/r Antt capacity 14" mil* 1 ipinfla 

1 B 7" Flttr Type 3/1” fnH capacity 14” iwit| 4 ipinflt 

t-B 7* Flttr Typt 3/1" friH capacity 14" mint • ipinflt 


1112* Flttr Type 
i-B 12" Flttr Type 
1 1 ir Flttr Type 

2 1 r Fleer Type 

21 r FMr Tim 

21 I" FMr Type 
21 I" FMr TIM 
2i r Fittr Tim 
si 12" Flttr Tim 

3 B12" Fleet Tim 

3 b ir Flttr Tim 

3 B ir FMr Type 

3 B 12" FMr Type 

2 MS 12" Flttr Type 

4 • IT Flttr TyM 


3/r frill capacity 24" mint 1 
3/r friH capacity 24" mint 3 ipmAa 
]/r fnll capaoty 24* mil* 4 ipinAp 
3/4* frill capacity II" mini 1 tpncHo 
3/4" fnll capacity II" rtr* 2 ipinfla 

3/4" frin capacity II” mil* 3 ipinfla 
3/4" friH capaoty II" mint 4 ipinfla 
3/4" friH capacity irrtn| I ipinfla 
3/4 frill capacity 24* mini 1 tptndl* 
3/4* fnll capacity 24* mitf 3 ipinflt 

3/4" friH capacity 24" mil* 3 ipinfla 
3/4" Aid capacity 24" mint 4 ipinflt 
3/4" friH capaoty 24" mil* I *nfle 
3/4" friH capacity M” mil* 2 tpndlt 
1" friH capaoty 24" mat 1 ipinflt 




) CHECK THIS 
COMPLETE LIST 


If tools of the type you need are 
included send today for WAA’s 
catalog giving all sizes and models 
together with the fixed prices for 
purchases made anywhere in the 
U S Simply write, wire or phone 
the nearest WAA office listed on 


Borin* Machine— Horisont*! Precision, 
Bridge Type Single and Double tnd 
Chucking Machine Automatic Vertical 
Multiple Spindle Type 
Chucking Machine—HmgU Spindle Auto¬ 
matic HoriaonUl Turret Type Machine 
Chucking Machine Six Spindle Automatic 
Horizontal 

Drilling Machine or Drill Preaa—Bench or 
Floor Single or Multiple Spindle 
Gear Cutting Machine for Straight Bevel 
Gears (Not praher Type) 

Gear Hobber -Horizontal 
Gear Hobber—Vertical XJnlveraal 
Gear Shaper- For External Spur Gears Only 
Gear Shaper For Spur Gear*. External or 
Internal 

Gear Shaper- For Spur and HtUcal Gears 
External and Internal 
Gear Tooth Shaver—For External and In 
ternal Gear* (Rotary Type Machine) 
Gear Tooth Grinder—Generating Type Tor 
Spur and Helical Gears 
Gw Tooth Grinder- For Spur Gears 
External and Internal 
(Formed Wheel Type Machine) 
Grindera—Centerlew 
Grinder—Crank Pm Grinders 


the 4th page of this advertisement Grind«-cr«k rm orindm " 

ALL TOOLS SUIJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


Grinders Plain External Cylindrical 
Grinder 

Grinder Internal Cylindrical Automatic 
Siting 

Grinder Internal Cylindrical 
(Hydraulic feed Machine) 

Crinder Internal Cylindrical Hydraulic 
Feod for Hole and Fact Grinding 
Grinder Surface Rotary Table Type 
I athc—Multiple Tool Not Automatic 
Manufacturing Type Production Lathe 
Milling Machine—Automatic and 
Manufacturing Knee Type 
Milling Machine—Plain Bed Type 
Horizontal Spindle Machines 
Milling Machine—Vertical Knee Type 
(Not Including Bench Type) 

Polishing and Buffing Machine— Bench and 
Floor 

Profiling Machine—Vertical Fixed Bed 
Type Single and Multiple Spindle 
Tapping Machine—Vertical Single or 
Multiple Spindle 
Thread Grinding Machines 
Thread Milling Machine 
Turret Lathe - Ram T> pe Plain and 
Hnivrrsal 
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M —far fwaft FOOTf-MMT COMPANY, CUVUAND, OHIO 


L DC I Ftaar, BwCdaua 
M. 2Ftaar BnCahnu 
Mat 2 Ftaar In Mmm 

Mat 2 FMr In Mmm 

Mad. inwr.BnMMt 
KM. 2 Ftaar, In CalNM 

IML 2 Rnr BuNw 

MM. 2 ftaar BacCatMa 

MM. 2 Flaw Bn Catam 

MM. 1 Flair BaxCdiM 


1/ r Aritt capacity IP Min, 1 tJMfe 
J/P *W capacity 11" trin 1 MMt« 

7/r 1 AhMcJMKtty II" mJflt 2 *dadt 

HE *u ir tri* itpiini 
?/£ rihtl capacity 24" twin 1 t*iMM 
7/1* Brill capacity 24" tviiL 2 tpMfl 

7/1" drill capacity 24" trial, 1 (find* 
7/1" driH capacity 24" Hint 4 tdndt 
7/P *1R capacity 24" Mint • tplnita 

t 1/4" Aril capacity 24" triflL 1 tdirita 


MmvMvwi THI FOIDICK MACHINI lOOl CO CINCINNATI OHIO 


fe4Ftaar Bti CataM 
Ha.4 Ftacr BtiCdam 

N*. 4 PM, In CataM 

Ma. 41. M Ftaar Bn Cdwa 
INl 41. M Flnr inCttem 
Hi. 41 ML. Flnr Bn CMmm 
NMI.M Ftaar, In Cttaaa 

Hell M Flnr BnCAwn 
MP.1E.M Flnr BnCalapi 
Ha. IB. MLFtaar Bn Catalan 


7 /r m «capacity 24* win. t adrfa 
7/1" AM eapadty 24" win 1 tpMU 
7/1" drill rapaaity 24" win. 4 td>i» 

1 " driU capacity ir win 1 iplaAla 
l" Ann capacity ir win. i Maau 
1" AM capacity 24" win 1 ipladta 
1" Irifl capacity 24" nriMf, 4 ipinUt 

1 1/2* AM capacity 24" win 1 tHodli 
1 1/2* did capacity 24" win 2 iplnda 
I 1/2" Arid capacity 24" twin I ipHli 


$ moo 

147 M 

29SOO 

$ rod oo 
156 00 
274 00 

$ 29100 
91000 
749 00 

$ 279 00 


$ 235 00 
601 00 
793 00 

$29100 
293.00 
307 00 
1009 00 

$ 722 00 
790 00 
221900 


ItAHftOltf* 




MwvMvmi LBLAND DIFFORD COMPANY, WORCIBTH MAS1 

Ha. 1 IMS Flnr Matar SplaAh | 3/1” Aril capacity 12" twin. 1 MMk 


Nr l IMS Flnr Matar SdMta 
Na. 1 LMtFlaar Matar Made 
Ha. 11MS Band, Matar ip aria 
Ha. 1 LMS Bwch, Matar tpMta 
Ha. 1 LMS Ftaar Matar Spadla 

Ha. 1 LMS Flair Matar SpaAla 
Ha. 1 LMS Flnr Matar IpaAa 
Ha, 2 LMS Ftaar Matar SpaAla 
Ha. 2 LMS Ftaar Matar SpwUa 
Ha. 2 LMS Flair Matar SpaAM 

Ha.2 LMS Ftaar MatarSpaAta < 

Nil 2 LMS Ftaar Matar SpaAla 
Na. 2 LMS Ftaar Matar SpaAla 
Ha. 2 LMS Ftaar Matar SpaAla 
Na. 2 LMS Ftaar Matar SpaAla 

Ha. 2 IMS Ftaar Matar SpaAla 
Ha. 2 LMS Ftaar Matar SpaAU 
Ha. 2 LMS Ftaar Matar SpaAla 
Ha. 2 LMS ftaar Matar SpaAla 
Ha. 2 LMS Ftaar Matar SpaAta 

Ha. 2 LMS Ftaar Matar SpaAta 
Ha 2 LMS Ftaar Matar SpaAta 
Ha. 7 LMS Ftaar Matar SpaAta 
Hu 2 LMS Ftaar Matar SpaAta 

Ha SMS Ftaar Matar SpaAta 
Ma. 3 MS Ftaar Matar SpaAta 
Na 1 MS Ftaar Matar SpaAta 

Mmwfecfvrwi THI TAYLOR AND FINN COMPANY, HARTFORD CONN 
MaA. B Ftaar In CalMR I V*" AriB capacity 11" win I BpkndiR I 

Maaatartvran THI TOLIOO OKNBRAL MPO CO TOLSOO OHIO 
MaM KTV Ftaar In CaHnaa I 7/1" Arid capacity 24" iriaf, 4 tpaAta I 


]/«" AriH apadty 12* win 2 tpnAli 
1/P AriH capacity IP trial 3 tpnAH 
3/1" AriH capacity 20 win. 1 ipaAla 
3/P AriH capacity 20" trim 4 tpadli 
3/P dill capacity 20" winy, 1 ipflAI* 

3/P AriH capacity 2P win. 2 tpindta 
3/P AriH capacity 20" trim 3 tptAii 
7/P AriUcapaPty 14" mat 1 Mtital* 
7/1" AriH capacity 14" trim 2 iparir 
7/P Arill tapaoty 14" win 3 ipaAlt 

7/P AriH capacity 14" trin 4 ipatit 
7/P AriH capacity 14" Mint 5 ipiHJi 
7/P AriH capacity U* tun • apdndta 
7/P AriH capaaty 20" rrint 1 tyinAU 
7/P AriH capacity 20" srin 2 ipfaAta 

7/P Aril capacity 20" trin. > *A»** 
7/P Aril capaaty 2P rrin. 4 ipiaAli 
7/1" Anl capacity 20" M*t t tparia 
7/P AriB anaaty 2P wi»t I iprilt 
7/P Aril capadty 21" win. 2 tpadc 

7/P Aril capacity 21" irim 3 triad* 
7/P AriH aapnity 21" Win 4 rpftAii 
7/P Anl capacity 21" win S rpinAta 
7/P Aril upaoty 2P win I 

1" Aril capacity 2P irinltaiaAta 
1" AriH capacity 24" uri* 2 tpiitata 
I" Aril capacity 24" win 1 Unlta 


$ 156 00 

274 00 
41400 
147 00 
327 00 
16(00 

$30100 
449 00 
273 00 
473 00 
69100 

$-907 00 
1109 00 
131200 
213 00 
491 00 

$ 71400 
933 00 
1149 00 
297 00 
31400 

$ 75100 
9(4 00 
1206 00 
1426 00 

$ 427 00 
790 00 
1134 00 


$ 477 00 
$ 13500 



** GRINDER-INTERNAL CYLINDRICAL (HYDRAULIC FEED 
MACHINE) 

(WAA B. C. CW» 3419 . 21 ) 


MODEL AND DESCRIPTION 


SIZE AND CAPACITY 


SAlfJ PRICE 


ManaFartarar DRYANT CHUCK I NO ORINDIR CO , tPRIHOFlILD, VT 


MaAal 11 IS InlprtuM OriaBtr HyAradc FaaA 
Maid IS*22 latanul OriiAar Hydarik FatA 
MaAdISC IS lataraaf firiaBar HyAraaNFpaA 

NaAti 1SF 29 latanul OriiAar HyAratdc FaaA 
MaAd 24 2S IMarad OriiAar HyiraaB* FaaA 
Maid 24 31 latanul OriiAar HyAraalc FatA 

MaAd 24L 2S latanul OriaAar HyAraalc FaaA 
MaAdlUM Intamri QrtaAar HyArarta FaaA 
MaAd 1S-SS latanul OriaAar OipBaA 


IS" nriai i II" ditl 
22 " friai 113 " tRaka 
IP friif 113 " strait 

2 P trin > IP riraka 
21 " trial i II" ft aka 
IT Irin i IS" Itaka 

21" trial 1 2P iRika 
IP win i Ptrnka 
SParini Pstraka 


Waaata iWan TNI H1ALD MACHINI COMPANY, WORCUTIR, MAB*. 


MaAd tl Plda Chaakvi latanul OriaAar HyAradk FaaA 
MaAd 72 A 3 Ptsta Cbackar latarad OriaAar HyAraaH FaaA 
MaAd nil nil Cknkar (atarad OriaAar HyAridtaFwA 

MaAd 74 Ptda Ctuckar latanul OriMar HyAraalc FaaA 
MaAd 171, Oap, PMa latarad OriaAar HydaMcFaaA 


PtriatiPctrita 
111/P trin i IP drtka 
111/P trin > »**/P « 

2P triiRilP drdta 
JP trin »il" tRaka 


$1475 00 
1669 00 
16474)0 

$17664)0 
205100 
1427 M 

$25994)0 

22914)0 

IB 


$111100 
1127 00 
141100 

$1940 00 
177 BOO 



PROFILING MACHINE — VERTICAL FIXED BED TYPE, 
SINGLE ANO MULTIPLE SPINDLE 

(WAA 1* C. C*d* *417-41) 

MODil AND DfSCttrTtON _Jl£f_ SALU PRTCf 

MwvFtchirarr THI PRIW MACHINI COMPANY, PHILADILPHIA, PA 

Na IASJafbSriaAta | 24"x3l"taMad» | $ 79UOO 



Hmnvittvrti MORIY MACHINIRY COMPANY, INC., NSW YORK, N Y 


Na 1? M StaitaljMta 

| 21” taritRtnl 1 

[ $ 7034)0 

Na 12 M TvaSynAta 1 

I 23" taMakmi | 

741.00 

Mnvtatwan PRATT AND WHITNIY DIVISION, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Ha M IMS SJifta Id aria, Ha. 121 

2P tibtaRivd 

$ 711 00 

Ma M lit) Tva Spirit Hi 12 B 

2P taUakavd 

B44 00 

Ha. M 14S2 Slaft* SfAudla 

IP t«Ha bird 

1679 00 



GEAR TOOTH GRIHOER - GENERATING TYPE, FOR SPUR 
AND HELICAL GEARS 

(WAA * CM. *4,4 71) 


MODE! AND DESCRIPTION 

SfZC AND CAPACITY 

SAIFS PR1CF 

Mamrforvran THI FB10WI OIAR BHAPBR CO BPRINOFtILD, VI 


No. 1? Spu wA Haled. Extared mil 

| 12" dtah tfamatar 111/2" laca riltk | 

| $ 111700 

mmvfrntmmrt PR An AND WHITNIY OIV1BION, HARTFORD CONN 


M 1S35 Spar 

10 1/4" dick daMtar tl" fact ritflk 

$ 1791 00 

M 1U1 Haled 

1011/iPipitek Cauitar 11" fan rilth 

2521 00 

M 1171 Haled. TmWIud 

1011/IP dick damtar 1 11/4" tan ri A 

1100 00 

H 1131 Hdfcd 

IS 1/2" pitch iaantariPfacariA 

4292.00 
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• • and no priorities needed 

To makt purchase* visit any of the W AA office* listed 
below; your regular machine tool dealer, or any WAA. 

i 

Machine Tool Site Sale advertised in your local paper You 
can arrange on the spot for immediate purchase Remem¬ 
ber, however, that the particular machine you want may be 
located elsewhere and shipping times these days are still 
uncertain But you will not have to wait for lengthy clear¬ 
ances of priorities on nation-wide search of stocks. The 
machines are available for immediate sale 



W.A.A. announced hut month lt» 
Important Now Prleo Policy on 31 
typos of Gonortd Production Took. 


But |ust at o reminder here it how W A K t 
new price hat been tet for a typical machine, 
Model 2K Kearney and Trecker Milling Ma 
chine, vertical knee type; WAA SC Code 
3417 23 20 20 


Ark* (Now) 

17,054.00 

Previous WAA Solos Prko (Ifctod 
on do proclef lew primarily) 

4,Of 1 00 

Averofo Meritol Volvo 

3154 00 

Now WAA Selos Prko 

2,04100 

A veritable for robvltdtnf 

511 00 


THIRI IS A 

WAA REGIONAL OEFICE 

NEAR YOU 

(itarred officet have the lengest and 
matt complete Inventories of surplus 
machine tool*—but stock* are ex¬ 
tensive In off office* Watch your 
nowtpapor for tpoclal machine tool 
•alot In your aroa) 



Offkos located eft 


Arte* to 
Mrelsaiwe 
‘BOSTON 
CAer lotto 
•CMfCAOO 
CtmtoeeH U» Anpol 

*CUVMN» isort v l i o 

Oonvor N oRW w fcT ' 

*DfTROf1 HtwOrtHW 

fort Wert* *M*W TOtK 


♦rmtAonrwA 


Hew— r Oty Me 
urn* Reck 
Ur A*1 


lett Leko Oty 
**T tOUIt 


MACHINE TOOL 

SALES DIVISION 

6Wi 
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(Continued from page 70) 
this same plant is working out new 
tooling methods, experimenting with 
cutting oils and with tool materials 
and designs, finding ways to machine 
steels that have been hardened by 
heat treating, solving plenty of 
other problems for the entire indus¬ 
try 

CO-OPERATIVE PILOTS-A maker 
of special oils, fiber products, and 
chemicals uses the pilot plants of 
nearby customeis This arrange¬ 
ment is good for both sides It gives 
the maket the independent opinions 
of pilot-plant technical men outside 
of his own shop And it gives the 
owneis of those plants the first 
chances to benefit by the latest de¬ 
velopments 

When the technical staff has a 
new idea the first steps are taken in 
the plant laboratory Likewise, 
when a customer shows that he has 
need foi an oil or other pioduct 
which cannot be found in the open 
market the laboratoiy begins to look 
into its resources Company sales 
engineeis bring in ideas also The 
laboratory, then receives hundreds 
of ideas and requests they come 
fiom automobile makers, rayon 
plants, steel heat treaters, cement 
mills, and eveiy corner of industry 

Out of these possibilities there 
always are a few which can be 
woiked out immediately, and a 
much laiger numboi which must 
either be discarded or else planned 
foi slow development Some experi¬ 
ments will be “luckier” than others 
with the result that the solutions 
of some problems are found sooner 
than others 

As fast as such a solution gets 
out of the laboratory stage it must 
go to a pilot plant for further study 
The laboratory erects such pilot 
facilities as it can, but it is obvious 
that miniature steel mills, silk mills, 
paper mills, sciew machine products 
plants, and so on can hardly be 
kept going side by side under the 
same roof 

The pilot plants of customei com¬ 
panies are asked to co-operate But 
here another problem is found Each 
pilot plant is set up to serve the 
pioduction methods peculiar to its 
own factory It is not designed for 
the broad purpose of studying the 
entirely different methods of com¬ 
peting factories 

A new product may be applicable 
to like problems in highly diversi¬ 
fied industries For example, a lubri¬ 
cant designed to operate at high 
temperatures while transmitting 
electnc currents would find use in 
seam welding shops as well as in 
many an automatic instrument con¬ 
trolled chemicals industry—and the 


requirements of these two would be 
i^eiy little alike Therefore the pilot- 
plant tests have to be broadened 
fortunately, the pilot-plant engi¬ 
neers get fun out of thinking about 
problems in industries other than 
their own, and often make discov¬ 
ers piofitable to then own fac¬ 
tories in that way 
The pilot plants may show that 
the products need to go back to the 
laboratories for further study They 
at least show what the product limi- 




■-; ■ 



Courtesy Deiden Manufecturlni Company 
A pilot plant first showed the best 
way to do this wire forming operation 


lations are, and wh it techniques 
and methods must be changed when 
the products are applied to produc¬ 
tion lines And, in the end, new and 
widely useful products aie obtained 
This co-operative use of pilot 
plants has been fifty yeais m the 
development It is being adopted by 
many companies In the steel mdus- 
tiy alone it recently has given the 
world the electropohshing process, 
the flame cutting of stainless steel, 
and the sodium hydride descaling 
pincess 

IN WELDING —Pilot-plant opera¬ 
tions at the Lincoln Electnc Com¬ 
pany are based largely on the idea 
that arc welding success usually 
depends upon what one man can 
do with one electrode 
Such an operation as the arc 
welding of assemblies of laminations 
for electrical use without doing 
anything which will shoi t circuit the 
laminations, for example is devel¬ 
oped m this way The operation is 
engineered first, of course But once 
off the drawing board the equip¬ 
ment is erected in an isolated part 
of the production floor and a highly 
skilled welding operator is told to 
run it Slowly and carefully he de¬ 
velops his methods, talking them 
over with his supervisors and get¬ 
ting their suggestions as he goes, 


but making a great many of his own 
experiments 

When he has the job running at a 
satisfactory production rate his 
methods are studied and reduced 
to production standards Lincoln then 
is ready for another announcement 
to the trade, another statement that 
a welding problem has been solved 
in such a way that any good weld- 
ery can apply the techniques and 
go out and get business for itself 

Pilot-plant operations are as in¬ 
finitely varied as is industry itself 
One thing they have in common 
Wherever they are found they are 
developing m months products and 
techniques which foimerly would 
have been years in the study 


• ® # 


ABRASIVE BLASTERS 

Separate Worn Grit 
By Washing-Out Process 

Dusts will stratify in air If the 
dusts are confined then then strati¬ 
fication can be conti oiled and borne 
strata can be washed out while the 
desired ones aie allowed to remain 
One use of this principle is for 
abiasive blasting machines which 
lemove the spent and broken abra¬ 
sive paitides fiom the undamaged 
grams and permit the reuse of the 
good ones 

STEEL TROUBLES 

Stem from Alloys 
Found »n Scrap 

Steel men are whispeiing among 
themselves that the “pure" carbon 
steels may very largely disappeai 
from the market, with resultant 
ti oubles at metals cutting equip¬ 
ment and m the heat treating room 
A “pure” carbon steel, such a& the 
widely used Number 1020, is one 
which contains no significant amount 
of any element other than iron and 
carbon Such steels can be made 
only from pig iron and from scrap 
metals which do not contain other 
elements Pig iron will constitute 
a somewhat reduced proportion of 
all melts as our high-grade oit 
sources are woiked out And as a 
result of the wai, with its demands 
for high-strength alloy steels, un¬ 
usually high peicentages of all the 
scrap metals available contain sig¬ 
nificant amounts of nickel, chromi¬ 
um, and other nonferrous metals 
The problems which arise from 
this cause will be solved by sharp¬ 
ening the work of the metallurgical 
laboratory 
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Dean lined Bonanza m flight Note V-type tail 


Flying For Business 

Personnel Transportation by Air Can be Achieved at Low Cost With 
Plane Designed for General Business Purposes Economy, Through Time 
Saving, May Extend to Even Employees in the Lower Salary Brackets 


M any of the laiger corpoiations 
have adopted company owned 
airplanes for executive use, up to the 
present time, however, there has 
been a tendency to resti ict travel 
in these planes to the highest paid 
executives because of the expense 
of buying and opeiating the craft 
Beech Aircraft, in bunging out the 
Model 35, called the Bonanza, 
seeks to populauze the use of the 
airplane for more general business 
purposes 

The Bonanza is a relatively small 
plane with room for four occupants, 
a range of 750 miles, and a cruising 
speed of 175 miles per hour With a 
permanent pilot employed and a 165- 
horsepowei Continental engine, the 
following cost estimate has been 
drawn up on a basis of 600 hours 
flight pei yeai, including fuel cost, 
pilot pay, depreciation, maintenance, 
and insurance 
Total cost per hour of 
operation $16 46 

Total cost pei passenger hour 5 49 
Total cost pei passenger mile 0 110 
Total cost pei passenger mile 0 028 
If the plane weie used 100 hours 
per month, the cost would go down 
to less than IVz cents pei passenger 
mile Moreover, the statisticians of 
Beech Aircraft have made some 
convincing investigations of the 
commercial utility of the Bonanza 
For example “If a company pays an 
employee as much as $96 per week, 
then that company can better af¬ 
ford to send him on a trip in the 
Bonanza with a paid pilot than to 


have him take a train to his destina¬ 
tion When two employees tiavel 
logethei, their company can bettei 
afford to send them in a Bonanza 
rather than by the normal time- 
consuming surface means of trans¬ 
portation, even if the rate of earn¬ 
ing is as low as $20 per week pei 
individual ” 

Although this sounds rather start¬ 
ling, yet the calculations are ap¬ 
parently solidly and conservatively 
made In this light, airplane trans¬ 
portation for salesmen would seem 
to be a promising field —AK 


* * * 

CARS FOR 19S0 

Now in Plan Slage, 

Hove Genuine Innovations 

Engineers addi easing a recent 
meeting of the Society of Automo¬ 
tive Engineers pictured what could 
happen in the design of futui e motor 
cars Discussion subjects included 
cars equipped with supeicharged 
engines, engines with extremely high 
compression ratios, and cars with 
independent wheel suspensions, hy¬ 
draulic steermg, and rubber torsion 
springs 

It was pointed out that present 
and prospective motor fuels offer 
real possibilities for high fuel econ¬ 
omy and great power output Gains 
potentially are similar, it was ex¬ 
plained, whether superchargers or 


higher compression ratios are em¬ 
ployed Here, short, compact “V” or 
opposed engines of 8 5 compression 
latio operating on fuels in the 100- 
octane range appeal to be inviting 
especially by way of fuel economy 
which further could be enhanced by 
progi ess in designing automatic 
transmissions 

Exhibited and described by The 
B F Goodrich Company weie 4 Tot- 
silastic” springs consisting of rub- 
bei cylinders bonded internally to 
central shafts and externally to outci 
shells, eithei of which is held sta- 
tionaiy and the other rotated by a 
wheel support arm Front suspension 
of a cai so equipped was disclosed 
t o compi lse single wheel-suppoi t 
aims mounted diagonally from the 
dash on the outei member of cylin- 
ducal, lubber toision springs 
Steei ing w^as said to be accom¬ 
plished by two balanced hydraulic 
cncuits, one comprising a hydraulic 
tie lod between the fiont wheels, 
the other a pump cncuit, with both 
kept under minimum positive pres¬ 
sure by a spring-loaded reservoir 
Hear suspension was described 
as of the independent, swinging- 
axle type, with a universal jomt at 
each wheel A hydraulic constant- 
level mechanism, applied to all foui 
wheels, was reported to maintain the 
designed chassis height i egai dless 
of load oi of movements of wheels 
and spnngs 

STEEL TEMPERATURE 

Measured in Furnace 
By Wafer-Cooled Pyromefer 

N^ore umfoim pioducts of steel 
from the slab to the finishing proc¬ 
esses are said to be issured by the 
use of a new steel surface pyrometci 
This radiation-type heat lecordei 
takes the external temperatui e of 
neuily white-hot slabs of steel as 
they pass in icview in the heating 
furnace, piepaiatoiy to entiance in¬ 
to rolling mills 

In addition to making certain that 
slabs leach the prescnbed tempera¬ 
tui es in their progi ess to forming 
and fabucating opetations, the new 
pyrometei will aid research m the 
design of effective furnaces, locating 
heat leaks and othei points of in¬ 
efficiency The long-handled, mallet- 
like instiument, which may be op- 
eiated by one man, is designed to 
pei form successfully up to a slah 
suiface temperature of 2400 degrees 
Fahrenheit 

As explained by the inventors of 
this instrument at the United States 
Steel Coiporation of Delaware, the 
surface temperature of a furnace- 
hot steel slab is so great it must be 
measured by the radiation reaching 
a specially designed radiation tube 
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through a lens lodged inside the 
pyrometer’s cylindrical head, the 
readmg being transmitted by wires 
through the long handle to a re¬ 
cording potentiometer The head it¬ 
self, 8% inches high by about 4 
inches in diameter, is water cooled 
Except for the orifice containing the 
lens, the working surface is of pol¬ 
ished stainless steel backed by as¬ 
bestos and stands upon three squat 
stainless steel legs 
By means of its handle, the 
pyrome s thrust through a door 



Radiation head rests on heated slab 


into the furnace to come to test on 
its feet above the aitu whose tem- 
peiature is sought It is desirable 
that readings be taken quickly, and 
this can be done it is leportcd, in 
three to five seconds when used with 
a high-speed i ecoi ding poten- 
tiomctei Complete assembly of the 
radiation unit within the head was 
calibiatcd in the lnboiatory by us¬ 
ing as a target a heated plate, whose 
temperature was measured by a 
platinum platinum-rhodium thermo¬ 
couple It is believed that the ac¬ 
curacy of the assembled unit is 
about plus 01 minus 5 degiees, Fah- 
icnheit, as long as the suriounding 
temperature of the ladiation tube is 
kept within the innge of 80 to 110 
degrees Fahienheit 

VISIBLE INFRA-RED 

Produced by Phosphor 

Containing Lead Key 

Invisible heat rays aie made visible 
by the present e of lead m a ma¬ 
terial which glows aftei exposure 
to light, accoiding to Di Gorton R 
Fonda, of the General Electric Re¬ 
search Laboratory, and it is thought 
that this may help in equipment 
with which to see in the dark 

Waves of infra-red radiation are 
too Ipng to affect the eye, while 
those of ultra-violet aie too shoit 
The latter, however, may be made 
visible by the phenomenon of fluor¬ 
escence, used m the fluorescent 
lamp Here, ultia-violet lays, gen¬ 
erated inside the tube, fall on the 


“phosphor" with which the tube is 
lined, and there are changed into 
visible light 

Since changes of this kind must 
always be fiom shoitei to longei 
waves, fluoiesccnce by itself cannot 
make infra-ied waves visible, it 
can only make them still longei 
There is, howevei, an indued way 
in which they can make a phosphoi 
emit light 

Some of these matu lals show 
phosphorescence—the emission of 
light continues for a time after tht 
oiigmal radiation has been removed 
If while the glow il mains, the 
phosphor is exposed to infia-ied 
the brightness may be vciy slightly 
increased After that it quicklv 
fades out 

Dr Fonda’s rescaith was con¬ 
cerned with a diffeient type of ex¬ 
citation, leported oiiginally by 
Franz Urbach, of the University of 
Rochestci Even afUr the onginal 
glow has fadtd complt tely an ex¬ 
posure to infra-red cjusls emission 
of light Di Fonda has found that 
the effect occurs with zinc sulfide, 
a common phosphor, provided it 
contains a fi action of a percent of 
lead 

With ordinary fluorescence, elec¬ 
tions in the atoms of which the 
phosphor is made aie knocked out 
of their noimal Dibits and mto 
higher states by ultra-violet rays 
As they fall back to then usual po¬ 
sition fluoiesccnce occurs With 
phosphorescence the elections are 
delayed in then return Accoid¬ 
ing to Di Fonda, in the kind of ac¬ 
tion he has been studying the elec¬ 
trons aie “trapped’ in a higher 
state, fiom w'hich they aie leleased 


only by mfia-red rays, provided the 
lead “key” Is present. The light 
given off is green in color 

With the “sniperscope” and 
‘snooperscope” developed during 
the wai, vision in total daikness 
was possible The subject was il¬ 
luminated with infra-red, and a 
special election tube combined with 
a telescope made the scene visible 
It seems possible that similar ef¬ 
fects could be obtained with the 
infi a-red-sen&itive phosphors 

X-RAY MODEL KIT 

Permits Planning of 

Most Efficient Layout 

Combining techniques of model 
builders and industrial aichitects 
with lessons Itarned in time-and- 
rnotion studies a new system of 
“thi ce-dimensional planning" has 
been dt vised to assist in rehabili¬ 
tating and expanding piesently 
inadequate X-iuy facilities The new 
system, to be offered first to the 
medical pinfession and under con¬ 
sideration foi industnal X-iay users 
as well, eliminates the flat two-di¬ 
mensional di awing or bluepnnt from 
eailj planning and substitutes, in¬ 
stead, tiny scale models of apparatus 
puititions, floois, and outer walls 

The advantage of using models for 
this purpose is that it permits dupli¬ 
cation of existing oi proposed facili¬ 
ties in miniatuie and makes possible 
endless ai i anging and rearranging 
until each room and every unit of 
appaiatus is located for best utiliza¬ 
tion of available space and maxi¬ 
mum operating efficiency Accord¬ 
ing to the developers Westinghouse 
X-Ray Division, three-dimensional 
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/rung represents a new approach 
> the location and use of X-ray 
/facilities 

/ The planning kit resembles prop¬ 
erties of a miniature theater with 
nearly 1000 individual pieces, each 
scaled so that one inch represents 
one foot of actual size Floors— 
slotted to permit any wall arrange¬ 
ment—simulate coral tile, walls are 
of hospital green With tmy Venetian 
blinds at windows, and miniature 
X-ray appaiatus, desks, files, and 
office and waiting room furniture add 
to oveiall realism 

PLASTICS MACHINE WAYS 

Outwear Metal, Retain 
Accuracy Under Heavy Use 

In the metal-working industries 
cutting, sconng, and undue weai of 
machine-tool ways has been an im¬ 
portant pioblem for years—not only 
because of the constant maintenance 
necessary, but also because the ac¬ 
curacy of a machine tool depends 
upon the accuracy of its guiding 
ways Now, it is reported that these 
troubles have been vntually elimi¬ 


nated by a new non-metalhc table 
way developed by The G A Gray 
Company 

The bearing surfaces of the ways 
of the table consist of laminated 
plastics, produced by the Formica 
Insulation Company from fabric 
impregnated with phenolic resins 
These plastics plates are secured to 
the table by laminated plastics pins 
Exhaustive tests of laminated plas¬ 
tics in use as healings in heavy 
equipment for mining and steel 
mills, on naval and merchant ves¬ 
sels, and on railroads, trucks, and 
buses, have shown that this material 
possesses excellent non-sconng and 
wear-resistant qualities 

Consequently, weai on the non- 
metalhc table way is negligible and 
the danger of cutting and sconng is 
reduced to a minimum One planer 
table, for example, with phenolic 
laminated plastics ways, was used 
continuously day and night for over 


Used continuously for two years, the 
planer (right) shows no wear Lami¬ 
nated way plates retained by phenolic 
pins (below) Even under a 50 ton 
test load (bottom) ways were not worn 




a two-year period Although used 
for the heaviest work with a normal 
return speed of 380 feet per minute 
this particular planer showed no 
evidence of wear In another test, a 
table with laminated-plastics ways 
was subjected to a load of 50 tons 
Results from previous tests proved 
that this excessive load scored cast- 
iron ways m a short time but the 
plastics ways lemained unaffected, 
even at high speed operation 
Due to the low friction of the^e 
plastics plates, and their low heat 
tiansmission, practically no heat is 
transmitted from the way surfaces 



to the metal table Thus, accuracy of 
the planer woik is not curtailed, and 
the table can be run at almost any 
feasible speed without danger of 
the table curling from the heat gen¬ 
erated at the bearing surfaces 


OIL-BURNER ECONOMY 

Improved by Centrifuged 

O il-Pump Motor Clutch 

Equippfd with a foolproof auto¬ 
matic clutch which operates by cen¬ 
trifugal force a new oil buiner has 
been described as capable of saving 
10 to 24 percent on fuel Also, it 
promises greater cleanliness by 
eliminating the heavy deposits of 
soot which can rob oil-heating 
plants of considerable efficiency 

In describing the Economy Clutch 
developed by the Gilbert and 
Baiker Manufactunng Company, it 
was pointed out that with the op¬ 
eration of the conventional gun - 
type burner, the usual fan and fuel 
pump are attached dnectly to the 
motor shaft Under this arrange¬ 
ment, when the thermostat calls £oi 
heat, all units—oil, air, and ignition 
—start up simultaneously Thus, fuel 
oil reaches the combustion chambei 
before the fan has had enough time 
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RAY-TRACER OF ATOMIC FISSION 

(Continued from page 56 ) 



Ucuo! oil burner assembly (top) Same 
unit (below) with the dutch installed 


to attain full speed and deliver a 
sufficient quantity of air to assure 
complete and even combustion This 
poor, uneven initial combustion 
creates smoke and sooting of heating 
areas within the furnace or boiler 
When the thermostat turns the unit 
off, smoking and sooting again take 
place, engineers declare 
To eliminate these conditions, the 
new burner's motoi shaft is in two 
sections with the Economy Clutch 
sepai ating the pump from the fan 
and motoi The starting of the 
burner motor simultaneously sets 
the air fan in motion An instant 
later, when the fan is delivering 
sufficient an for complete and even 
combustion, the' clutch goes into ac¬ 
tion and by centufugal foice en¬ 
gages the fuel pump The purpose 
of the delayed-action opeialion is 
to guarantee an abundance of air 
when the fuel and air mixture is 
ignited, thus eliminating smoking 
and sooting from unburned oil 
The clutch action is reversed 
when the burner is turned off The 
fuel pump is first to stop operating 
while the fan is still lotating foi 
several seconds after the fuel has 
stopped 

COOLANTS FOR CARBIDES 

Seldom Needed, But Require 
Proper Handling When Used 

That best results when machining 
with carbides are generally obtained 
by cutting dry, but that coolants may 
be needed on certain jobs where it 
is necessary to maintain a high de¬ 
gree of dimensional accuracy, was 
maintained by Fred W Lucht, De¬ 
velopment Engineer of Carboloy 
Company, InC, at a recent meeting 
of the ASTE When used, how¬ 
ever, coolants should be supplied in 
large quantities never in "dubblcs” 
If a coolant is needed to prevent 
distortion of the workpiece, the Use 
of a solution consisting of one pai t 
soluble oil and 30 to 40 parts of 
water was advocated This variation 
in the proportion of water to oil is 


insufficient, which often is the case 
i second amputation will have to be 
performed to remove the knee 
Radioactive sodium, and the Geigei 
counter, tell the surgeon just where 
he may safely amputate 
Medical circles today fan ly buz? 
with talk of these jadioactive 
tiacers, and the work that is being 
done with them From these studies 
a deeper understanding of the 
human body and its ailments is 
emerging Doctors aie finding out 
just what happens to a diug when 
it is injected into the bloodstream 
“Tagged” with a tiny amount of a 
radioactive tracer, the diug can be 
followed to whatever part of the 
body absorbs it, and the amount 
and rate of absoiption can be defi¬ 
nitely determined We know moie 
about {he bloodstream and its com¬ 
position than ever before, more 
about the cell structure of living 
tissues, more about almost eveiy 
nook and cranny of the human body 
because now medical men can 
watch things happen, md need no 
longer guess In a number of laige 
hospitals where pioneer work with 
radioactive tracers is now m full 
swing, Geiger counters are already 
a common sight But we arc destined 
to see many moie of them The 
atomic age is upon us and the curi¬ 
ous little-heard-of invention of 
Hans Geiger is veiy much a part of 
that age 

IN INDUSTRY - Radioactive 
tiacers have already been put to u 
number of industrial uses They arc 
uncannily successful in following 
the bulk movement of a gas liquid 
or solid For example, by adding a 
small amount of radioactive ga^ 
and “tracking” it with a Geigei 
counter, engineers can follow the 
flow of gas through the most com¬ 
plex maze of pipes and leactois 
Or let us say that the engineeis 
of a chemical firm are puzzled by 
the fashion in which copper disap¬ 
pears from a solution as it flows 


made necessary by the variations in 
hardness of water in various parts of 
the country Also the mixture in 
such proportions keeps the ways of 
the machine tools free from rust 
It was further stated that when 
using this soluble-oil solution, a 
copious flow of the liquid should be 
directed towards the cut underneath 
the tool, or at the cut fiom the side 
of the tool wheie the chip flow has 
the least tendency to interrupt the 
path of the cutting fluid An inter- 


through a system of pipes They 
want to find out exactly where the 
copper is being lost A small amount 
of radioactive coppei is added to the 
solution It will travel with the nor¬ 
mal coppei and be lost in the same 
place The i egion where the loss 
takes place is located by a Geiger 
counter, sensitive to the gamma rays 
f mitted by radioactive copper 

In steel refining, the use of radio¬ 
active tracers simplifies the trouble¬ 
some problem of frequent chemical 
analyses Ip the past, these time- 
consuming analyses often delayed 
the process Now, by adding radio¬ 
active phosphorus at the start of 
the lefining process, it is possible to 
obtain simple and speedy analyses 
by radioactivity measurements 

Oil refineries have already used 
radioactive hydrogen as a tracer, 
and have obtained priceless infor¬ 
mation as to what goes on in the 
piocess of “cracking” petroleum A 
broader knowledge of what occurs 
to the complicated hydrocarbon 
molecules during the cracking proc¬ 
ess may ultimately lead to amazing 
new developments in the petroleum 
industry 

The chemical industry, in large 
part based upon organic chemistry, 
should find a valuable ally in ladio- 
active caibon With it, chemists may 
discover just what happens to car¬ 
bon compounds during a host of 
chemical reactions Such a study is 
certain to result in basic advances 
in the field of organic chemistry, and 
eventually in new products from the 
chemical industry 

These are hut a few examples of 
the part radioactive tracers can play 
in industry, jUbt as they are playing 
in medicine And in using such 
tracers the Geiger counter is indis¬ 
pensable 

Whatever the future bungs, the 
Geigei countei will be used to save 
lives Whether it is used in the fuiy 
of an atomic war, in hopeful quiet 
laboiatories and hospitals, or in in¬ 
dustry is up to us 


mittent flow of the coolant—whether 
caused by an inadequate flow, an 
“umbrella” action of the chip, or any 
other reason—always tends to re¬ 
duce tool life, it was pointed out 
Mr Lucht added that the soluble- 
oil solution has given good results on 
all types of carbide machining opera¬ 
tions except gun drilling Heie, ex¬ 
perience has shown that the regular 
cutting fluids which are normally 
used for gun drilling give the long¬ 
est drill life also with Carbolov drills 
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New Products 

a °d Processes 


VIBRATION METER 

Measures Displacement , 

Velocity, and Acceleration 

NA/ide acceptance of means of meas¬ 
uring vibration by clectionic method 4 ; 
to determine the efficiency of a product 
or process has prompted development 
of a new vibration meter which ac¬ 
curately detects sources of wear, strain, 
and noise in new pioduct development 
and in equipment manufacturing or 



Vibration detected on production basis 


test processes Its use should help re¬ 
duce rejections, prevent breakdowns, 
and aid in lowering production costs 
Called the Model ll-B Vibrometer 
the device is an integrated amplified 
vacuum-tube voltmeter with a cable- 
attached search prod It registers all 
three types of vibration—displacement 
velocity, and acceleration—on a cali¬ 
brated meter scale The Vibrometer 
prod is equipped with interchangeable 
fittings which permit numerous appli¬ 
cations 

For field, laboratory or production 
use, the instrument weighs 31 pounds 
and is 17 inches high, 12 inches deep, by 
llVfe inches wide It operates on 105-125 
volt, 50-60 cycle, current 
An output jack is available at the 
rear of the Vibrometer for use with 
phones, oscillograph, wave analyzer, or 
recording devices 

FABRIC-SPRING TUBING 

Provides Light, Flexible 
Duct for Gases or 5o/ic/$ 

simple, inexpensive portable vacu¬ 
um cleaning unit can be constructed 
by making use of the light weight 
and flexibility of a non-collapsible 
fabric tubing called Spiratube 
In one such application in the cabi¬ 
net-making department of a clock 
manufacturer, the vacuum cleaner is 
used to pick up sawdust, shavings, and 



Sharp turns, no crimps 


chips and convey them to the main 
exhaust line The flexible tube has on 
its discharge end a sheet-metal adapter 
with lugs which fit into a bayonet slot 
in the main exhaust line The intake 
end of the tubing is clamped to a metal 
nozzle, on which a metal strap is bolted 
to serve as a handle 

Made by The Warner Brothers Com¬ 
pany the tubing is adaptable to a 
variety of semi-permanent and perma¬ 
nent installations for conveying air, 
gases, and light solids It is^self-extend- 
ing and retractable A thermoplastic- 
coated duck fabric is spiral-stitched 
ardund a single continuous helical 
spring core The flexibility of this con¬ 
duction is said to permit extremely 
sharp turns with minimum crimping 
and reduction of free area The wire- 
free inside channel prevents solids 
fiom collecting and obstructing flow 

DETERGENT LUBRICANTS 

Reduce Wear on 

Marine Inboard Engines 

Lubricants with additive compounds 
completely soluble in the oil which 
keep engines clean by preventing un- 
desired deposits and protect against 
corrosion of alloy type bearings are 
designed to improve performance of 
pleasure-craft inboard engines, both 
gasoline and Diesel, at reduced op- 
eiating costs They prevent rusting of 
the lubricated surfaces and reduce 
wear on cylinders and rings 

After refining from selected crude 
sources, the additive compound is in¬ 
corporated in the oil, providing sev¬ 
eral important characteristics not ob¬ 
tained in straight mineral oils The re¬ 
sult is a lubricaqt which keeps new 
engines clean and provides a cleansing 
nr dissolving action which reduces or 
removes previously formed deposits 
from used engines In addition, the 
chemicals keep the finely divided par¬ 
ticles resulting from fuel combustion 
and oil decomposition suspended in 


the oil so that instead of settling out 
in the engine they are removed at 
regular oil-change periods 

By promoting engine cleanliness, the 
new oils eliminate sticking of piston 
rings which causes scored cylinders or 
liners and wear on cylinders and rings 
Maximum power output is attained 
with savings in fuel and lubricant can- 
sumption as well as the expense of 
frequent overhauling 

The new oils, produced by the Texas 
Company, meet the lubrication re¬ 
quirements of all gasoline inboard 
engines from the small sizes with two 
or four cylinders to large engines of 
several hundred horsepower In addi¬ 
tion, they meet the demands of all 
high-speed Diesel engines in pleasure 
craft and many lower speed Diesels 
having a single lubricating system 

WATER-RESISTANT GLUE 

Proves Superiority in 

Accelerated Tests 

^^nimal glues failed while a synthetic 
resm adhesive provided a perfectly 
satisfactory bond, when both adhesives 
were subjected to accelerated water 
resistance tests Tennis racquet frames, 
which must be strong and durable, 
and highly resistant to deterioration 
from varied weathei mg conditions, 
were chosen as the medium for the test 
Although tennis i acquets weie made 
fiom solid wood in years past, modern 
technique is to laminate them from 
thin strips of veneer in ordei to obtain 
greater strength and to prevent warp- 
ing 

Either animal glue or Uiac 185 can 
be used for the laminating operation 



Racquet frames used in glue tests 


inasmuch as both require little pres¬ 
sure and have “gap filling" character¬ 
istics, making possible the joining of 
parts where perfect fitting is not always 
feasible 

Test conditions were as follows 
Synthetic resin bonded racquet (left) 
was soaked for 105 minutes in water 
at 160 degrees, Fahrenheit There was 
no delanunation and no discernible de¬ 
terioration of the bond 

Animal glued racquet (second from 
right) after soaking for the same 
length of time at the same temperature 
showed complete delamination and had 
to be held together with tape 

The other two racquets in the pic¬ 
ture were soaked for 24 hours in water 
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at room temperature with the results 
shown 

For such applications as the assembly 
of station wagon bodies, boats, sporting 
goods, prefabricated houses and other 
uses where water resistance and per¬ 
manence of bond are required, this 
resin adhesive has proved to be a 
worthwhile addition to the tools of the 
woodworker's craft 

LIGHT-RESISTANT BROWN 

For Paint, Promises 

Many Coloring Applications 

Brighter, cleaner, and more durable 
shades of brown colors for Industrial 
enamels, trim paints, wallpaper and 
other coated papers, textiles, and pos¬ 
sibly plastics are forecast in an an¬ 
nouncement of a new pigment color 
under the name “Auric Brown 

The pigment—chemically hydrated 
ferric oxide—is characterized by an ex¬ 
tremely small paiticle size, and prom¬ 
ises outstanding resistance to light for 
a wide range of products According to 
the Du Pont Company, it is non-bleed¬ 
ing in the usual paint, enamel, and 
lacquer finishes Also, the new brown 
is expected to show less tendency to 
chalk from outdoor exposure than 
standard iron-oxide pigments 

All the possible uses of the pigment 
have not been explored, although it 
has been shown to give very fast-to- 
light shades on coated and othei papers 
such as those used for wallpaper In 
addition, this brown pigment is expected 
to find use m emulsion paints show¬ 
card colms and possibly plastics 
Linoleum, tile rubber and punting 
inks remain to b< investigated as pos¬ 
sible fields of applnation 

FLOOR MACHINE 

Built Low to Reach 

Tight Spots, Avoids Bumping 

A n FXTRA-LOW disk-type machine of 
new design, for floor polishing scrub¬ 
bing, steel wooling, and other mainte¬ 
nance, has a special side-polishing 
brush which cleans and polishes flush 
with the walls, even polishing the base¬ 
board 



The brush, which has bristles ex¬ 
tending beyond the circumference of 
the disk and approximately two inches 
high, eliminates bumping and scratch¬ 
ing fuimtuie It also permits fast, easy 
operation under crowded conditions 
The machine has been kept to an 
over-all height of less than 12 inches 
through the use of a “pancake-shaped ' 
motor centrally mounted over the 
cleaning disk This permits the ma¬ 
chine to operate with ease in ‘ inacces¬ 
sible” places such as under desks and 
machinery 

Another advantage of the brushless, 
axial air-gap type motot is the ease of 
control it provides through a stabiliz¬ 
ing “gyroscopic" action. 

The floor machine, made by G H 
Tennant Company, has a handy wheel 


adjustment which allows it to operate 
in divided weight position with 50 
percent of the weight on the wheels, oi 
with the full pressure on the brush 
The adjustment permits changing brush 
pressure to meet varied needs Three- 
jnch wheels swing up automatically 
when the handle is tilted for concen¬ 
trated weight position 

Sturdily built for use on all types of 
floors, the machine accommodates — 
for nig cleaning—a steel tank which 
holds water and soap solution for 
scrubbing The liquid feeds to the cen¬ 
ter of the brush on operation of a 
lever and flows uniformly through the 
bristles 

Other features of the machine in¬ 
clude a positive gear di ive, splash- 
proof protection provided by a stain- 


SEHSATIONAL WAS BARGAINS 


in LENSES and PRISMS 


ASSEMBLE YOUR OWN BINOCULARS1 
Complete Optics' Complete Metoi Parts! 
(Delivery on Binocular Sets Beginning January 30th) 
Save More Than Vi Regular Cost 

ARMY S 7x51 BINOCULARS 
Here s an unusual opportu 
nlty to secure a fine set of 
Binoculars at a substantial 
having of money Offered here 
aie complete arts of Optica 
and Metal Parts for the 
Aj my a M 16 7 x BO III noop 
lurs (M 16 Is not the water 
pronf model) These compo¬ 
nents are nrw and all ready 
for aanembly We supply lull 
liiNtructiona Limit—1 set of 
Mri ul Part* and 1 set of 
Optica to u customer 

M1TAL PARTS—Set Includes 

nil Metal Parts - completely 
finished — for assembly of 

7 x 50 Binoculars N* machining required Bodies 
hove been factory hinged and covered A sturdy 
brown leather Binocular Cany log Case ia in 
< hided with each set of Melnl Parts 
Slot k #824 8 7 x 50 Metal Parts 135 00 Postpaid 



TO KEFP POSTKI) on all oar new 
Optical Items send 184 and your btnt 
and address to ret on oar tenlw 
Flash mailing list 


ARMY 8 6 x SO BINOCULARS (Cont d> 
MKTAL PARTS ONLY—Model Ml I s 10 
Binocular! No Optics All parts you need 
You must do machining on most parts but 
not all No body covering material 
Stock #834 8 0 x 30 Metal Parts 

$8 #8 Postpaid 

OPTICS FOR 0 i 30 BINOCULARS (No 

Metal Fart* ) slight seconds Cemented but 
not coated 

Stock #5123 8 110 09 Postpaid 

SAME OPTICS AS Stock # M33 8 (6 x30) 
but routed 

Stork ft 5124 8 $12 75 Postpaid 

If you buy both the Binocular Optica and 
ihe Blwxular Mftwl Part* jour purchase 
becomes subject tr> 20% Federal Excise 
Tax Be sure to add amount covering tax 
to your remittance or jour order cannot 
be filled 

Optics and Metal Parts are Available tor 
Monoculars a Illnocular) For Complete 
Details Write for Bulletin #14-8 


OPTICS—Bet Includes all Lenses and rilstns you 
need for KsscmbllnK 7 x 50 Blnntul u‘« Tlirsi Op 
tics are In excellent condition — perfect or near 
perToct — and have new low r* flection coating 

SUck #5102 8 7 x 50 Optics |25 00 Postpaid 

NOTICE! If yon buy both the Binocular Optic a and 
thr Binocular Metal Parfj your purchase beCumea 

subject to '*0% Federal Frets# Tax Be sure to add 

amount cooerfnp tax to vonr n nullum L i your 
order cannot be filled 

ARMY 8 0 x 30 BlNOf HI AKb 

No Carrying Case with any firts shown brluw 
i None yet available In Surplus Market) M 13 A1 
seU are watei proof model M 3 m t*s are not water 
proof I Imit — 1 set to a Customer on all Sets 
howu below 

tOMPLFTE OPTUS St MFTA1 PARTS — Model 
U nA! 0x30 Binoculars Everything you need— 

re«d\ for usxrmbly When finished will look like 
n regular factory Job costing $103 to $120 The 
Option aie new in perfect or near perfect rnn 
dll ion Have new low refleotloii coating Metal 
Parts are nrw and perfect all completely finished 
No j rtChJuing required Bodies lac lory hinged and 
(overrd Complete assembly Instructions Included 
Ntmk #810 8 HO 00 Postpaid 

plus $8 00 tax — Total — $4* W 

(OMPLETF OPTIC S Sc MET$1 PARTS — Model 
M3 0 x 30 Binoculars The Optics In this set 
are new perfect or near perfect Prisms have mu 
low reflection coating Factory mourned Eve Tlecr 
und Objective Assemblies not rtmltrt Metal Purls 
me perfect new ready for assembly When fin 
hhrd this will look like a regular fat lory Job 
except a name has boen Hind off a cover plale 
No machining required Bodies fuclorv hint'd 
and covered 

Slack *U1 8 131 W Postpaid 

plus »7 00 tax — Total — $42 M 

METAL PARTS ONLY — Model M 1SAI 6 * 30 
Binocular*. Nn Optics Same Metal Fait* as ric 
scribed for Stock #830 8 

Stock 9 832 S 6x30 Metal Parts $25 00 Postpaid 

MFTAL PARTS ONLY — Model Ml fl i JO Blnnr 
ulars No Optics Borne maehin ng on these Metal 
Parts required Bodies hinged and Prism Shelf 
holes placed but you must tap them Priam 
Shelve* have been machined Six lead spiral 

focusing threads have been cut Some 1 m* dim 
cult component* you must thread and machine 
yourself, but all material you need Is furnished 
except body covering material and Optics 
Stock *Ui B 9x30 Metal Part# 912 6# Postpaid 


Z> IHA ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE OBJFCTIVF 
V L 30 inches (Not a w»r surplus Item) Thr 
Oovt used very few long locus Objective L*n«cs 
so wo had these made for you First class lens 
tillable for Spotting Scopes Terrestrial TeJascopes 
cl< Not trialed 

mock #6197 8 fie H postpaid 

AIR FORCES GUN SIGHT 


With Polarizing Variable Density Attachment 

Can br used in 
Slide Viewer or 
take It apart and 
you ( tvn get Po 
larlvlng Variable 
Density Attach 
nirnt Man gin 
Onnravc Mirror 
Reflector Plate 
M e L it 1 Reticle 
Window lamp 
Housing Ring and 
Bead Bight The 
Polarizing attach 
mi lit ulo Is 
worth many times 
the price of entlrr 
unit tonhifitK of 
2 Polarizing Fit 
tei H mounted with 
small handle 
which rotates one 
around the other 
May be Hurd In 
PhotnkiHphy Re 
search Expeinmnis a tight Dimmer etc 
Stock #908 8 *» 00 Postpaid 

Rome Unit Without Polarising Attachment 
stork #916 8 92 M Postpaid 

BOMBER RIGHTING STM ION A double end 
PerlMcope Tvpc Instrument of highest precision 
fl a tall shipping wt 360 lbs Orig coat $9 850 
t otutista of numerous Lehto s Pi lams Mirror* 
Oram Motors McLal Tarts and Electrical Gadgets 
Stock #914 8 $50 F O B Oklahoma 



TANK PRISMS—Plain or Silvered 90 46 46 dog 
3 a 4* long 2 l u" wide finely ground and polished 
Stork #3904 8— Slivered (Perfect) *2 00 Postpaid 

Stock # 3096 8 Plain (Perfect) $2 00 Postpaid 

Stock #3109 8 Bilverej (Second) ft 90 Postpaid 

Stock # 3101 8—Plain (Second) $109 Postpaid 

(IUuotratad Book on Prisms Included FREE) 
WE HA\E LITERALLY MILLIONS OP WAR 
SURPLUS LENHF8 AND PRISMS FOR BALE AT 
BARGAIN PRICES WRIT! FOR CATALOG 
8 — BENT FRUE1 


Ordtr by Stock No 

EDMUND SALVAGE CO., 


Satiofaction Guarantied 

P. 0. AUDUBON, NEW JERSEY 
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All Serious-Minded Production Men 

SHOULD HAVE THIS FREE BOOKLET! 


FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS 
contain* a message of particular un 
portance to production men. Tht* u 
your opportunity to obtain a copy of 
this famous book, which has been de 
scribed a* a "turning point in the 
Uvea of literally thousands of man”! 

Although "Forging Ahead in Busi 
ness" has been distributed to more than 
3,000,000 men, today’s timely edition 
was written in the light of recent world 
wide developments Its 64 pages repre¬ 
sent more than three decades of sue 
cessful experience in training men for 
leadership m business and industry 
It demonstrate* the method which 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute uses 
to give you immediate help in your 
preaent position, while preparing you 
for post-war opportunities. Subjects 
directly related to the work you are 
doing now, PLUS other subjects of 
fundamental value to the business 
executive, are discussed in the book and 
placed in significant relation to one 
another Thus, a helpful, over all pic¬ 
ture is provided 

Said one man who had sent for 
"Forging Ahead in Business": 

"/« thirty minutes this little book 
gave me a clearer picture of my 
business future than Vve ever had 
before " 

and that represents the opinion of 


the Institute’s 400,000 subscribers, in 
eluding 134,000 production men! 

The booklet further explains how it 
is possible to offer this essential train¬ 
ing in a minimum of time, how the In 
stitute program fits in with the most 
crowded of post war schedules. 

Among thf prominent industrialists 
who assisted in the preparation of the 
Course, which is described in "FORG 
ING AHEAD IN BUSINESS" are: 
Alfred P Sloan, Jr , Chairman of the 
Board, General Motors Corp , Thomas 
J Watson, President, International 
Business Machines Corp , and Frederick 
W Pickard, Vice President and Direc 
tor, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 8C Co 

Sind for 

“FORDING AHEAD IN BUSINESS ' 1 
TODAY] 

Frankly, this booklet has no appeal for 
the immature mind It does not interest 
the man who. for one reason or an¬ 
other, is wholly satisfied to plug along 
in a mediocre job But, for the alert, 
future-minded individual-—the man with 
ambition and "drive"—"Forging Ahead 
m Business" has a message of distinct 
importance If you feel that it is in 
tended for you, don’t hesitate to send 
for a copy today Simply fill in and 
mail coupon below 



Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Dept 39 71 Wax 23rd Street, New York 10, N Y | 

ALEXANDER 

In Canada, 34 Wellington St , Wnl, Toronto 1, Qnt 
Pfeua mail me without cott, a copy of the 64-page 
book—"FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINBSS ” 

HAMILTON 

Name 

i 

Firm Name 

INSTITUTE 

Bualnen Addren 


Position 


Horn* Addre** 


less steel brush skirt, and kn adjustable 
handle which moves easily to any op¬ 
erating height Weight of the machine 
equipped for use is about 100 pounds 

DIAL THERMOMITER 

Has Manually-Sei 

Index Pointer 

I NDiCATiNC maximum or minimum tem¬ 
peratures reached, a new all-metal 
thermometer has an auxiliary red index 
which is manually set by a finger knob 
that protrudes from the center of the 
scale glass 

When a record of the lowest tempera¬ 
ture reached is desired, this index is 
placed to the low side of the tempera¬ 
ture pointer The pointer will move the 
index to the lowest temperature reached 
during any operating period, and the 
index will remain at that low point 
until manually re-set For a record of 
the highest temperature reached, the 
index is simply set at the high side 
of the pointer 

This new instrument, called the Max- 
Min, is now available in two models, 

v rs* 



Temperatures reached are recorded 

with scale diameters of three and five 
inches respectively It is also available 
in all the usual ranges, and in stem 
lengths from 2VSs to 48 inches 

It is claimed by the manufacturer, 
the Weston Electrical Instrument Cor¬ 
poration, that this thermometer fills the 
need for a low-cost device which will 
provide an accurate record of high or 
low temperatures, such as on trans¬ 
formers, sterilizers ovens, chemical 
equipment, and so on, as well as in 
many processing operations throughout 
industry 

NEW V-BELT CONTROL 

Provides Greater 

Speed Selection 

Two standard cross-section V-belts 
and four variable-pitch pulleys make 
up a new planetary power transmission 
unit which provides infinite ratio, step¬ 
less speeds fronri full to zero and into 
full reverse at constant torque Of two- 
horsepower capacity, a slight change in 
the variable-pitch pulleys of the Speed 
Selector brings a large change in out¬ 
put speed through the multiplying ac¬ 
tion of the planetary mounted on the 
motor or driven shaft of the machine 
on which it is used, eliminating need 
for special mounting brackets, or extra 
guards. 

In operation, the Variable-V-Plane¬ 
tary Speed Selector system compares 
the ratios of two V-belt drives and ap¬ 
plies the difference in speed to output 
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Editorial purpoM of Scientific Amor lean 
I» to provide Iti road*r» with thought 
provoking foaturo article* and shortor 
it*mi on oil phases of Industrial tech 
nology In every case the material Is 
i drawn directly from Industry Itself 
The Editor will be glad to refer In 
torottod readers to original sources 

I and when available, to additional 

I I literature, giving further details of 
lj o more specialized nature 


shafts With the ratios equal the differ¬ 
ence m speed and output shaft speed is 
zero If the ratio of one drive is greater 
than the other the output shaft rotates 
forward at a speed proportionate to the 
difference in ratios If the ratio is less 
the output shaft operates in reverse in 
the same proportionate ratios Speeds 
from 400 revolutions per minute to 
zero, forward and reverse, can be ob¬ 
tained 

All changes are made by a hand con¬ 
trol wheel, which alters the pitch di¬ 
ameter of the center pulleys so that as 
one is increased the other is decreased 
and the change is imparted to the outer 
pulleys by the wedging action of the 
V-belts The control is mounted on the 
input shaft of the driven machine by 
a tapered collet The wheel thus con¬ 
trols diameter of all four pulleys with¬ 
out use of springs or complex linkages 

Frame construction of this Variable- 
V-Planetary, a development of the 
Speed Selector, Inc, and The B F 
Goodrich Company, is of light-weight 
aluminum with cast iron sheaves for 
long wear 

THERMIC FIRE ALARM 

Offers New Safety 

To Farm and Industry 

Controlled by a network of thermo¬ 
stats, a new fire-protective system for 
homes, farms, and industrial plants 
warns of dangerous changes in tem¬ 
perature, m addition to serving as a 
fire-warden The thermostats are 
spotted in 15 strategic locations about 
the property, with one control and in¬ 
dicator unit at a central point 

When outbreak of fire causes a criti¬ 
cal temperature rise at any one of the 
‘hot" thermostats, the message is trans- 



i Shows locotion of fire 

< 


nutted to the control unit which rings 
a bell, switches on a red light, and 
designates on a meter dial the location 
of the trouble The watchman or farm¬ 
hand thus can render instantaneous 
attention, an important factor In fight¬ 
ing all fires 

Standard equipment includes 15 mas¬ 
ter thermostats, one for each of the lo¬ 
cating areas on the meter, but extra 
auxiliary thermostats can be obtained, 
with virtually no limit on the number 
it is possible to use in the one system 
Up to 300 auxiliary thermostats may 
be wired into a single area, ea< h ther¬ 
mostat being effective for an area of 
4800 cubic feet 

There are also “cold" thermostats 
which warn against dangerous drops 
m temperature 

A final safety feature provides that 
if a wire or thermostat is accidentally 
broken somewhere in the system, 
known as the Detecto-Master, the 
alarm bell will ring, the red light will 
flash and the dial-needle will register 
the area of damage, just as if a critical 
temperature change had occuried 


TRUCK SEAT 

Eases Job for Long-Haul 
Drivers, Fils Most Cabs 


Combining a direct, double-action hy¬ 
draulic shock absorber, variable-rate 
i oil spring to accommodate a driver of 
any weight, and an alloy torsion bar- 



Spring adjusts for driver's weight 


steel sway bar, the entire assembly of 
a new truck seat is rubber mounted 
and guided, up and down, on friction¬ 
less bearings 

The truck seat Is available for in¬ 
stallation on most makes of trucks 
huilt since 1938 and on models ranging 
from light duty to heavy duty, cab- 
over-engine types, and others used as 
cross-country haulers, truck-trailer 
fleets, food trucks, oil trucks, farm 
trucks, and automobile carriers The 
unit, made by the Monroe Auto Equip¬ 
ment Company, is a companion to a 
similar type of seat made for tractors 


MASONRY DRILLS 

Use Carbide Tips , 

Now Cost Less 

An improved Line of masonry drills 
now includes 15 sizes, ranging from 
3/16 inch nominal diameter to IVz inch 
nominal diameter—sufficient over-size 
allowances are provided for proper hole 
sire required for installation of such 
devices as expansion shields, anchors, 



VERSATILE 


oE ptNDA* LE 


South Bend Precision Lathes ore de¬ 
signed and built for efficient machining 
in the laboratory, toolroom, production 
plant, or small shop They offer accu¬ 
racy that permits close tolerance work 
and smooth finishes, versatility for per¬ 
forming a wide variety of operations, 
and dependability that assures trouble- 
free service These are but a few of 
the reasons why South Bend Precision 
Lathes have earned for themselves a 
reputation for producing more and 
better work faster, easier, and more 
economically Perhaps there are places 
in your plant where they can improve 
machining operations 
and reduce costs 


WHITE rom CATALOG 
CotOfOB lOO O HluitrM«i Amt ft* 
tcrtOo* South Bond knot no Lethe* 
Toolroom Lathe* with r 10 13* 

14 1/2 and 11 »wtno> an4 RtkIi 
ton Turret Lothoowtth 1/2-ond i*col 
let capacity Write for H today! 



a SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
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ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 

Cod of corf box, block $ 30 oodK 

Antiquo oil cup 23 
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Shot gun nlpploc 25 
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Rovolvor ho I if or. black, col 45 45 

Moutor *98 book 45 

Angular boyonot. cal 45 90 

Load ladto, 6W' bowl 1 BO 

Flint pi ltd borrol 6 ' rutty 35 

Flint*, cnoortod 12 for 51 00 

AttOrtPd »er*wdrlv#ri 12 for 1 00 

PHc*i do not includo povtago 
Articles shown In »pecl&l circular for 3c stamp 
1045 cataloc 308 pturcs over 3 000 Illustration' 
of runs pin toll saber* helmets medals but' 
tons etc mailed In U 8 for one dollar 

FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 

501 Broadway New York 12 N Y 


CHANITE SELF-WELDING FLUX 
REPAIRS all ELECTRIC HEATING ELEMENTS 
So simple anyone can make repairs m your 
broken or burnt out iltctncil appliances — 
irons, toasters, itovM Bi ate Guaranteed 
nothing like it From our mints to your 
appliances #1 00 per package. $7 50 per 
dot Stick form 21< #2 00 per dot 
CHANITE SALES COMPANY 
914 South Main Fort Worth 4, Texas 
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and toggle bolts The price on each 
drill size hat been reduced some 40 
percent below previous levels, and the 
new Carboloy drill design features a 
solid round shank without flutes which 
gives greater strength and maximum 
possible support to the cemented car¬ 
bide cutting tip 

It is reported that the round shank 
actually gets dust out of the drilled 
holes better than the former fluted de¬ 
sign The drills come individually pack¬ 
aged, together with complete operat¬ 
ing and service instructions The six 
most commonly used sizes are available 
in a sturdy canvas kit, the set compris¬ 
ing 3/16 through 5/8 inch-nominal - 
diameter drills 

The Carboloy masonry drills art dt - 
signed to be used in any rotary purtabh 
dull or hand brace, thereby eliminating 
noisy, time-consuming hammer-and- 
chisel work This feature makes It pos¬ 
sible for workmen to use the drill dur¬ 
ing business hours with a minimum of 
disturbance to the building occupants 

FLASHLIGHT CELL 

Confoms Improved "Mix," 

Doubles Former Capacity 

high-energy gener il purpose flash¬ 
light cell which is said to have double 
the capacity of its predecessors with 
no increase in size is based on an im¬ 
proved chemical mixture contained in 
the cell 

Each cell, of 1 1/2 volts, weighs only 
3 1/3 ounces In this limited space arc 
packed 10,890 foot pounds of energy 
according to the National Carbon Com¬ 
pany, Inc 

TRANSVERSE TESTER 

Applies Load Automatically , 

Registers Breaking Point 

A capacity up to 10 000 pounds, hy¬ 
draulic operation, and high sensitivity 
are features of a new transverse-test- 
mg machine with equal accuracy and 
efficiency on various specimens up to 
its full capacity 

The machine, Model TR-1, made by 
Steel City Testing Laboratories, is 
easily operated and supplied with elec¬ 
tric-motor drive at voltages to suit 
available supplies The load is applied 



Controlled transverse toads 


automatically, at speeds selected by 
the operator 

A gage is furnished on which a maxi¬ 
mum-indicating hand remains station¬ 
ary when the specimen breaks, per- 
nutting the operator to get accurate 
readings even though he is not look¬ 
ing at the dial when the ultimate 
breaking point is reached Gages may 
be calibrated in kilogram loads if de¬ 
sired 

CENTER DRILLING TOOL 

Features Automatic Centering To 
Simplify and Speed Production 

high production center drilling 
machine with automatic centering and 
clamping is reported to be so simple 
in operation that a minimum of skill 
is required, enabling “green” operators 
to do concentric centenng on a wide 
range of stock sizes Contributing to 
the high productivity of the Detroit 
Tap and Tool Company’s machine is 
the use of only a single lever to con¬ 
trol all operations, including automatic 
positioning, clamping, and feeding the 
drill 

The self-centering vise automati- 



Skifled operator not needed 


tally damps the work in concentric 
almcment with the centering drill 
The vise is actuated by an hydraulic 
cylinder, controlled by a three way 
valve actuated by an extension of the 
drill head feed lever Two racks mating 
with a fixed pinion transmit opposed 
vertical motion of exactly equal 
amounts to the upper and lower V- 
block jaws of the vise One of the 
racks is integral with the hydraulic 
cylinder plunger rod True vertical 
alinement is maintained by mounting 
each of the jaws of the vise on hard¬ 
ened and ground adjustable ways 

The jaw opening for loading is ad¬ 
justable to maintain minimum travel 
of the clamping V-blocks, thereby mak 
ing the clamping of the stock prac 
tically instantaneous The hydrauln 
cylinder is of special construction s<’ 
as to give a ‘'cushioned” grip on ths 
stock 

The drill head is of the cartridge 
type with high precision ball bearings 
and travels on hardened and ground 
adjustable ball bearing ways The drill 
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h*s three «peed»—125Q, 2400, or 5200 
revolutions per minute—obtained 
through a V-belt step pulley drive 
from the spindle drive motor Another 
motor drives the gear type hydraulic 
pump through a flexible connection 
Drilling depth is quickly adjustable 

BROACHING TOOL 

Rotary /n Action, 

Has Long Cuffing Life 

M ade with high spiral or helical cut¬ 
ting edges, a new broach, when end 
pressure is applied, is said to remove 
metal in a true shearing manner 
Called a Shearcutter Rotary Broacher, 

Bsann 

For producing true, round openings 

the device is described as producing ac¬ 
curate holes with an excellent finish 
The cutting edge of the broach forms 
a circle, consequently there is no tend¬ 
ency to produce elliptical, bell¬ 
mouthed, or uneven holes Savings in 
production costs and a cutting-edge 
life five to ten times longer than ordi¬ 
nal y tools, before regnndlng is neces¬ 
sary, are other features claimed for the 
tool 

GLASS-MICA PLASTICS 

Formed fo Variety of 
Shapes by New Techniques 

^^pvancls made in the injection-mold¬ 
ing processes of mycalex, a cuamic- 
like plastics, and improved methods 
that have resulted in reduced tool costs 
now promise to increase the mateuals 
economic practicability Previously the 
General Electric material in molded 
form was used almost entirely for 
electronic equipment because of the 
limited number of shapes which could 
be produced Now, it is reported pos¬ 
sible to mold the material into a much 
greater variety of shapes 

Suggested uses have been enlaiged 
to include rotating equipment, control 
equipment, heating devices, motor parts 
welding equipment, and insul ition for 
aeronautical ignition equipment My - 
ralex is a stone-hke product composed 
of ground mica and o special glass It 
can be molded to tlu desired shapes 
with or without meUl instils by either 
the compiession- or injection-moldmg 
processes and can be machined 

CIRCUIT TESTER 

Combined with Screw Driver 
In Convenient Tool 

C^nly one hand is needed to test house 
md commercial currents, appliances, 
electric fixtures oi automotive spark 
plugs with a npw combination elec¬ 
trical testing instrument and screw 
driver A neon bulb housed in the 
Catahn case of the tool lights up to 
indicate electncal current When the 
cap, which also is constructed of Cata- 
lin, is unscrewed, the screw driver Is 
exposed and made ready for use The 



Dual purpose, safe to use 


tool-steel shank is covered with a 
plastics insulating sleeve 

In testing house and commercial cur¬ 
rent, the cap is removed and the screw 
driver tip placed in the socket or on 
the wire being tested To test spark 
plugs the unit is left intact and the 
screw on top of the cap is touched to 
the plug The glow of the neon bulb 
indicates a current flow Called the 
Tes-L-Amp, the tool should be of aid 
to automobile and aircraft mechanics, 
electricians, and so on 

BLOWN RUBBER 

Is Ideal os 

Refrigeration Insulator 

Lighter than cork, and resistant to 
hie, rot, acids oil, vermin, and ter¬ 
mites, a new insulating material is 
ivailable for use in refrigerators and 
her zing units This matcual, known 
as cellular lubber can be made in 
cithci hard or soft form, and is said to 
be more cffcitive as an insulator than 
cork It will not absorb moisture, and 
therefore is especially lecommended 
foi refngei dor trucks where present 
insulating materials absorb hundreds 
of pounds of moisture adding consid¬ 
erably to the gross weight of the ve¬ 
hicle 

Cellular lubber is made by an ex¬ 
panding process in which chemicals 
containing nitrogen are mixed into a 
mass of rubbei The nitrogen upon re¬ 
lease acts as a blowing agent produc¬ 
ing thousands of microscopic cells, each 
one sepuated from its neighbor 

During the war cellular rubber was 



Light weight militating board 



• ..or Strange 
Natural Law? 


THE PREMONITION or strange 
feeling that preceded the death of a 
relative the incident you remembered 
before it happened Have you had 
these or similar experiences' Are you 
brushing them aside' Can they he tx 
plained in such vague terms as super 
stition or supernaturahsm' Or, arc 
there mitmal laus of mind governing 
these things' 


FREE Book Explains 

Join the ranks of thinking men and women 
ticc m the bottom of things' Why be afraid 
of knowledge when irs acquisition can 
bring nnrm lsurablehippinessaridachieve 
me nt' let the Rosicrucnns (NOT a reh 
gum) show you how to use natural laws 
ifjti t/hl) Write for fascinating FREF book 
T/< At/inn <f L/Jt which explains fully 
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/mkm Your Own 

TELESCOPE 

EXTENSIVE, practical instruction* 
for making excellent telescopes 
capable of serious astronomical 
work, including the glass mirrors 
and at a cost of less than $25 for 
materials, are presented in 

AMATBUR TELESCOPE 
MAKING 

(540 pa gt, 314 IHutfrottont) 

$4 00 po«tp«rid domnsticj (4 35 

^FTER you have made your tele 
scope, there will he other optical 
apparatus that you will want to 
make Then the book you will 
need is 


AMATEUR TELESCOPE 
MAKING—ADVANCED 

(450 peg*, 341 llluttnrtiww) 

$4 00 pwtp«ld, for^ta $4J* 

Ask for detailed information on 
these two practical books on an mi 
portant scientific hobby A postal 
card will do 
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MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER 

110 volt AC-DO wolds bruos soldsrs outs 
all mstals iwy to use full directions Com¬ 
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attachments carbons fluxes rods mask Used 
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used in the production of light-weight 
dome* to protect delicate radar equip¬ 
ment and in the wings of airplanes as 
supports for fuel tanks Not until now 
has this product of the United States 
Rubber Company been available for 
civilian insulating purposes 

PLATING LABORATORY 

In Miniature, Facilitates 

Control Tests 

Designed for either routine control of 
plating solutions or the most exacting 
research work on electroplating prob¬ 
lems and processes, a new control table 
laboratory unit can plate test panels 
under closely controlled conditions so 
that the results of additions, impurity 



Control table aids in close observa¬ 
tion of electroplating operations 


removal treatments, and variations in 
operating conditions can be observed 
The Diggin Electroplating Control 
Table consists of a modem laboratory 
table, constructed throughout of steel, 
with a special corrosion-resisting fin¬ 
ish The working surface is selected 
calcite-free alberene stone On the con¬ 
trol panel are mounted all instruments 
and service outlets required for elec¬ 
troplating tests The current in each 
circuit is controlled by a stepless car¬ 
bon-pile rheostat and an off-on switch 
A heavy-duty switch makes it possible 
to connect the entire load to either 
generator or battery, and by flipping 
two toggle-switches the generator is 
connected to the battery for charging 
An electric timer is provided for ac¬ 
curate timing of tests A red pilot light 
is in operation during the test, when 
the selected time interval has expired, 
a green pilot light goes into operation 
simultaneously with a warning buzzer 
A convenience outlet is located at one 
side for operating motor-driven stirrers, 
electric hot plates, immersion heaters, 
and similar accessories Two compressed 
air outlets with needle valves are pro¬ 
vided for air agitation of electrolytes 
or for the operation of an air-driven 
stirrer 

INDUCTION HEAT ACCESSORY 

Rotates Work Piece, 

Allows Immediate Quench 

Combined irf a single unit, a compact 
hydraulic rotary spindle and quench 
ring is designed for use with any type 
of induction heating equpiment This 
device simplifies the handling and heat 
treating of parts requiring rotation 


during the heating cycle and subse¬ 
quent quenching while in position 
The work piece is located on a 
spindle which is actuated by a water- 
driven turbine, fed through standard 
hose and nozzle attachments at the base 
of the unit The speed of rotation is 
controlled by varying the flow of wa¬ 
ter 

Portable, the combination unit can 
be moved from one coil to another 
Wherever the operator places the unit, 
rubber suction cups hold it firmly in 
position, it is explained by the maker, 
the Induction Heating Corporation 
Further flexibility is achieved by 
interchangeable quench rings and 
adaptors, which are available in four 
sizes, 4%, 7, 9, and 12 inches inside 
diameter 

Called the Ther-Momc rotary spindle 
and quench, the accessory through ro¬ 
tation of the work eliminates the neces¬ 
sity for precise location of the work 
in the coil and insures uniformity of 
heat treatment of such parts as gears, 
splines, pulleys, and similar circular 
pieces 

COATING MATERIAL 

Supplants Vegetable Oils, 

Forms Tough, Rubbery Film 

new aqueous film-forming material 
holds special interest for the paint, 
paper, and textile industries Called 
Dow Latex 512, it will provide an im¬ 
mediate source of supply to those in¬ 
dustries who are facmg short supplies 
of vegetable oils such as linseed 
The material is described as a com¬ 
bination of styrene and butadiene 
which when air dried forms a rubbery 
and tough film with excellent pigment 
binding properties and a high protec¬ 
tive value Its compatabllity with many 
aqueous emulsions or dispersions of 
resins, oils, varnishes, starches, waxes, 
casein, plasticizers, and water soluble 
gums and pigments is another of its 
important characteristic®. 

PLASTICS SHIELD 

Guards Eyes While Permitting 
Recovery of Particles 

Tough and transparent, a Plexiglas 
device which simultaneously protects 
workers’ eyes from flying metal par¬ 
ticles and provides for the efficient 
recovery of gold particles or “sweeps” 
m the production of dental appliances 



Worker's eyes protected 
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is typical of many guards now popular 
in industry, because they permit the 
operator an unobstructed view of his 
work. 

Easily cleaned with soap and water, 
these transparent plastics shields are 
an answer to worker-protection prob¬ 
lems in fine grinding The shatter-re¬ 
sistant quality of Plexiglas combined 
with its light weight (one half that of 
glass) provides the worker with safety 
protection when working with fast- 
moving machines requiring delicate or 
precise operation 

AIR-WATER GUN 

Speeds Cleansing of 

Inaccessible Paris 

Completely controllable by a finger¬ 
tip lever without the necessity for 
valve adjustments, a new, light-weight 
air and water gun is designed for eco¬ 
nomical, time-saving, high-pressure 


METAL 


“DUPLICATED WITHOUT DIES” 

If you dsdr* to mv# time and dt* •xpania 
on production of matal Maaulnai or othar 
•mail psrta, than tha DI A.CHO Srstsm 
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operator* For thort nin» your parit ara proc«u«d in * matter 
of hour* in Mead of waJung wealu for die* 
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Priam Holder 
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C C. YOUNG 


No volvc adjustments needed 

rinsing and removal of loosened dirt 
and grease from inaccessible parts of 
equipment and machinery This compact 
gun ls particularly suitable for use in 
all types of maintenance and repair 
units m the automotive and aircraft 
fields It operates on regular air and 
water pressures and connects to stand¬ 
ard fittings Since there are no valves 
to open or close, no adjustments are 
required The gun manufactured by 
Turco Products, Inc fits snugly in the 
hand of the operator, who merely de¬ 
presses a single lever to produce a 
high-pressure spray 

SPRAY-WASH MACHINE 

Is Rubber Lined, 

Carries Parts on Conveyor 

Intended for continuous pickling and 
washing of any metal part requiring 
surface preparation for the application 
of enamel or other coatings or for the 
removal of scale, a new spray-type 
machine incorporates a conveyor onto 
which pieces are fed at the entrance to 
the machine and which carries them 
through the spraying and washing 
cycles The pieces emerge acid-free and 
ready for the succeeding operations 

Each cleaning unit is designed in¬ 
dividually to suit the particular manu¬ 
facturing problem and is lined with 
rubber, according to The B F Good¬ 
rich Company The machine has been 
used successfully for pickling cartridge 
cases and preparing steel hollow-ware 
for enameling Advantages cited for the 
machine over the dip method widely 
used include straight line operation, 
materials requiring minimum handling, 
and standardized production, no special 
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THE HENRY SYSTEM 
Of Finger Print 
Classification 
and 

Identification 

ie now in use by moat 
of tha Police Departments in the 
United States. It is also the system 
which applicants for many Civil 
Service positions must master before 
they can successfully fill all require¬ 
ments. 

The only book based on the Henry 
System is Frederick Kuhne’s 

“THE FINGER PRINT 
INSTRUCTOR” 

In this 182 page book, written by a 
noted finger print expert who was 
for many years in the Bureau of 
Criminal Investigation, New York 
Police Department, will be found 
complete instruction# on every phase 
of the work from taking the prints 
to final identification Numerous 
photographs and reproductions of 
prints make all details clear 
Used by many governmental and 
industrial personnel departments 
and by the FBI 

$4 25 postpaid (Domestic) 

£4 60 postpaid (Foreign) 

Order from SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
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INVENTORS 

Patent Laws Encourage the de¬ 
velopment of inventions The Rules of 
Practice of the U S Patent Office ad 
vises—unless an inventor is familiar 
with such matters—that he employ a 
competent registered attorney, as the 
value of pnUnts depends largely upon 
the skilful preparation of the spool 
ficftlions and claims Write for fur¬ 
ther partn ulars as to patent protec¬ 
tion and procedure and “Invention 
Record” format once No obligation 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
175 T Victor Building Wash 1, D C 
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equipment being required for handling 
pieces of different shapes and sizes 

Also, it is said that the spray prin¬ 
ciple is most efficient, since under pres¬ 
sure it removes scale and foreign mate¬ 
rial faster and more thoroughly Hol¬ 
low-ware articles, which tend to float 
or develop pockets in a dip system, are 
cleaned completely by the spray proc¬ 
ess In one operation for example time 
for pickling is reduced to four minutes 
from the 15 minutes it required in the 
old-type dip process 

UNDERPASS GEAR CUTTER 

Steps Up Production, 

Reduces Tool Wear 

increase in output of 200 percent 
per gear-finishing machine—brought 
about by combining underpass shaving 
and “curve-shaving”—was recently re¬ 
ported by a motor-vehicle manufac¬ 
turer The gear on which comparative 
runs were made was a cast-iron tam¬ 
ing gear for automobile engines, an 
8-pitch, 24- tooth type with a % inch 
face Stock removal is approximately 
004 to 006 inch over pins 

Originally about 36 gears were 
turned out per hour, but the use of the 
underpass curve-shaver increased the 
output to 110 gears per hour Operating 
on the principle of tangential rather 
than in-feed of the cutter, the machine 
does not use lateral cutter reciproca¬ 
tion The cutter is reciprocated once 
tangentially to the gear while tho two 
are rotatmg m mesh 


WORK 




Cuts on tangential principle 


With aXeS of cutter and gear crossed, 
the cutter moves tangentially under 
the gear Cutting starts on both tooth 
faces as well as at one end of the 
teeth dS the cutter is moved along the 
tangent line towards the gear The cut 
sweeps across the gear face as the 
cutter moves past the gear, then re¬ 
verses and sweeps across the gear 
face to impart the desired finish to the 
gear teeth as the cutter returns to its 
original position This shaving method 
is said to give a smooth, even cut and 
to distribute wear across the entire 
face width of cutter instead of con¬ 
centrating wear on center of cutter, 
according to the Michigan Tool Com¬ 
pany 

The cutter automatically produces 
the desired form without any mechani¬ 
cal action to change relative cuttcr-to- 
gear positions since the curve-shaving 
action that retains the correct involute 
form but thins the cross section down 
a few thousandths towards the ends of 
the teeth is built into the cutter itself 

BOTTLE LABEL GLUE 

Resists Storage Moisture , 

Economical to Apply 

Describfd as a “jelly’' glue, a new 
label-machine adhesive is reddish 
brown in coloi odorless and supplied 
in proper body making it ready-to-use 
in the gum pot The jelly character of 
the glue piovidts a tough, flexible, non- 
crystallizing glue film that withstands 
considerable water immersion and re¬ 
sistance to the damp atmosphere of re- 
frigeiators md ice boxes Us resistance 
to water makes possible its use on wet 
bottles, avoiding dilution of the adhesive 
when applied 

Called Cooler-Proof Label Machine 
Glue, the adhesive must be applied In 
a thin film to obtain maximum tacki¬ 
ness to hold paper labels In place on 
the glass This is a distinct advantage 
resulting in exceptional mileage and 
coverage per pound One filling of the 
glue pot is said to serve the average 
labelei on t full eight-hour shift Re¬ 
turned bottles ate easily cleaned of 
labels and glue through regular wash¬ 
ers and soaker equipment without re¬ 
sorting to special cleaning compounds, 
according to Paisley Products, Inc , the 
manufacturers 

LAMINATED AIRCRAFT WING 

May Prove Aid 

To Supersonic Flight 

Representing a complete departure 
from contemporary wing design, an 
aircraft wing of laminated fiber-plas¬ 
tics, using cellular cellulose acetate as 
a core, has been successfully tested 
Cellular cellulose acetate, a lighter- 
than-cork foamed plastics material, is 
bonded between skins of glass-rein¬ 
forced laminates and provides a firm 
support for these thin, high-strength 
materials The sandwich-type con¬ 
struction provides an extremely clean 
interior, entirely free of customary ob¬ 
structions such as riba and other struc¬ 
tural bracing 

The wing, whose construction re - 
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qulred only six structural parts, has 
withstood 105 percent of the required 
design load without any buckling or 
wrinkling 

The laminated cellular cellulose ace¬ 
tate, produced by Du Pont, has been 
found to be a good insulator against 
noise—a bane of pilots and passengers 
—and against heat or cold The in¬ 
sulating properties were said to make 
the new type of construction especially 
worthy of consideration m the build¬ 
ing of refrigerated freight planes 

Army Air Force engineers say the 
successful development of the wing 
demonstrates the practicability of using 
the new materials for the complete 
structure of an airplane Higher speeds, 
due to the absence of nvets and bolts 
and the greater rigidity of the sand¬ 
wich structure, are also predicted 

The plastics wing poses the possi¬ 
bility of finding a material which can 
withstand the rigors of supersonic 
flight better than metal As aircraft 
speeds get faster and faster, the 
smoothness of the wing surface be¬ 
comes more important, since the slight¬ 
est scratch can set up violent turbu¬ 
lence when the verge of sonic flight 
Is reached 

ACTUATOR MOTOR 

Allows Remote Operation 

Of Controls and Switches 

A new light midget rotary actuator 
for application in aircraft and other 
industries, where extreme light weight 


A feature of the Model 181 is an ex¬ 
tremely light and compact gear box, 
so designed that various gear ratios 
may be obtained with slight adjust¬ 
ments Four standard gear reductions 
are available 

Tlie light-weight actuator was de¬ 
veloped for such applications as remote 
valve operation for fuel, oil, and air 
systems, tuning motors for radios, re¬ 
mote controls, such as operation of 
camera shutters, doors, and dampers 
of the butterfly and balanced types, 
business machines, computers, index¬ 
ing machines, and so on 

MOISTURE-SET INKS 

Are Safe, 

Rapid Dryers 

Rapidly coming into use in the print¬ 
ing of wrappers and packages for food, 
candy, and tobacco is a new type of 
odorless, non-poisonous, and quick- 
drying ink. 

These new inks must be wet to be 
dried, and consist of coloring matter 
held in a resin which is dissolved in a 
solvent, such as dipropylenc or di¬ 
ethylene glycol When water is added, 
the coloring matter drops out of solu¬ 
tion and is deposited on the paper in a 
thin, hard film If the inked paper is 
sprayed with steam, the mk will dry 
instantaneously, but the moisture in 
the air is sufficient to set it in 10 to 20 
minutes The new steam-set inks 
strengthen the paper instead of weak¬ 
ening it as do many other inks 


Unfortunately, the resins and sol¬ 
vents used in steam-set Inks react 
harmfully with many desirable pig¬ 
ments, but pigment manufacturer* are 
now said to be investigating to deter¬ 
mine which of their products can be 
used 

PROTECTIVE PLASTICS 

Passes Visible Light , Absorb v 
Infra-Red and Ultra-Violet 

Transmitting only visible light, a plas¬ 
tics material known as Infropake ab¬ 
sorbs infra-red and ultra-violet rays 
Similar in appearance to many of the 
regular plastics and available in sev¬ 
eral colors, it transmits approximately 
84 percent visible light with practically 
no ultra-violet transmission and only 
about 15 percent infra-red transmis¬ 
sion 

Several glass compositions are avail¬ 
able which have similar absorbing 
properties, but it is reported that, with 
them, the relation of the transmission 
of visible light to the absorption of 
infra-red and ultra-violet rays is not 
as efficient as it is with the new plas¬ 
tics 

The uses for these plastics cover 
many fields in many lines of endeavor 
including sport goggles, automobile 
windshields, and sun visors In indus¬ 
try, wherever people work in the glare 
of lighting units that emit infra-red 
and ultra-violet in sufficient intensity 
to be harmful, industrial goggles and 
windows made of Infropake will fur- 


and small size are primary considera¬ 
tions, weighs only 0 60 pounds, and 
has been designed for loads ranging 
from 01 to 150 pound inches, and 
speeds from 2JS to 375 revolutions per 
minute 

The Model 181 actuator incorporates 
the newest Lear motor of intermittent 
duty, split-series or single-field type, 
developed for either reversible or con¬ 
tinuous rotation It has output ratings 
varying from 0 4 to 15 watts at 24 volts 
direct current 

Because of the wide variations In ap¬ 
plications for these rotary actuators, 
the maker, Lear, Inc, offers them with 
or without limit switches, and for mul¬ 
tiple positioning Where very accurate 
positioning is required, a brake can be 
provided between the motor and gear 
box Also, a magnetic Diskonnect clutch 
can be supplied for special applications 
requiring a free running output shaft 
when the unit is not energized elec¬ 
trically 
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Designed especially 

for schools, amateur 
% 

astronomers, resorts, 
clubs , and homes . 


The unusual brilliance of ob¬ 
jects seen with this telescope is 
largely due to the perfect objec¬ 
tive lens It ts made of first qual¬ 
ity crown and flint optical glass, 
expertly ground, and corrected 
for chromauc and spherical ab¬ 
erration Even the beginner can 
distinguish Uranus, polar mark¬ 
ings on Mars, Jupiter's belts, 
Saturn s rings and some satel 
lues For terrestrial work, it Is 
unexcelled Send for illustrated 
catalog and information on 
other size models 
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nlflh better protection than other avail¬ 
able products 

In the food field, a packaging foil 
made of thin Infropake will be avail¬ 
able for use on items normally dam¬ 
aged by exposure to ultra-violet and 
infra-red radiation In the building 
field, the plastics should find use as a 
light-weight and easily handled insu¬ 
lating material 

PACKAGE CEMENT 

Applied with Spray 
Gun, Economical fo Use 

For sealing corrugated paper cartons, 
a new adhesive has been developed to 
speed up packaging operations and 
lower production costs The cement 
produces a peimanent bond resistant 
to extremely high and low tempera- 
tuies It nny be applied with a spray 
gun thuh saving time formerly re¬ 
quired in applying adhesive matenala 
by biush or in sealing the cartons with 
metil staples 

Economical to use because of the 
small quantity 1 equired foi each car¬ 
ton, the product made by United State# 
Rubber Company has a synthetic rub¬ 
ber base 

EXPANDING REAMER 

Made With Carbide Blades 
for High Production Use 

Heavy-duty solid-shank, and shell- 
type expanding reamers, featuring full- 
length carbide cutting edges to permit 
precise reaming operations at high 
speeds, are also being made available 
with blades of high-speed steel 

Ate 01 ding to the manufactuier, 

Metio Tool and Gage Company, the 



Low expansion angle eases resharpening 


reamers are designed with a low ex¬ 
pansion angle to lessen the grinding 
when resharpening and have a 1 /16 
inch blade overhang to increase rigidity 
without loss of chip clearance This 
permits longei reamer blade life 
Chrome plated and precision made 
of heat-treated alloy, the reamers are 
available in cutting diameters of from 
one to six inches Shell arbors are fur¬ 
nished with straight or Morse shanks 
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A Challenge and An Opportunity, by 
Karl T Compton President, Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology, is a 
thought-provoking article contained in 
the Fall, 1946 issue of 'The Educa¬ 
tional Focus ” The article deals with 
the hnght future of engineering and 
science in industry and outlines the 
virtually limitless horizons But it also 
points out the problems which must be 
solved if the future is to be as bright as 
it can be made The Editor , “The Edu¬ 
cational Focus, 619 St Paul Street, 
Rochester 2 New York —Gratis 


There Really Is No Mystery About 
Turbo-Blowers and Rotary Com¬ 
pressors Designed for student training, 
this 16-page booklet gives complete in¬ 
formation on turbo-blowers, rotary 
compressors and vacuum pumps Alits- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company , 677, 
Milwaukee I, Wisconsin- Gratis 


fabrics A section is devoted to nylon’s 
elasticity and resiliency, its strength 
and resistance to abrasion, its washa- 
bility and quick-drying char ictenstics, 
and its resistance to motlis and mildew 
F I du Pont de Nemours and Corn- 
pant/ Promotion Section, Nylon Divi¬ 
sion Wilmington 98, Delatuare—Gratis 

Therm-O-Tilf, Thl Permanent Con¬ 
duit for Underground Ptpe Linfs 
In four pages this bulletin gi\cs a dc- 
scnption of Therm-O-TiJe and its 
numerous advantages Details and 
specifications are also included Request 
Bulletin 461 H W Porter and Com¬ 
pany 82*1 Frelinghuysen Avenue, New¬ 
ark 5 New Jersey—Gratis 

On rating and Matntknancf Manual 
Containing 19 pages of information 
and a folded chart of the circuit sche¬ 
matic ind constants of a populir-pi iced 
oscillograph, this booklet serves as an 
institution guide on the theory and op¬ 
eration of the cathode-ray tube and the 
oscilltjgiaph Allen B Du Mont Labora¬ 
tories, Inc , Passaic, New Jersey —50 
cents 




Surface Prepared Atmosphere Roller 
Hearth Furnaces This four-page 
bulletin on installations for handling 
ferrous and nonferrous bars, tube, and 
strip gives complete data on the char- 


'uteiistics of these units Surface Com- 



JACK of ALL TRADES and MASTER of PLENTY 


Smooth, steady power at your fingertips! 
Turn out professional looking projects for 
pleasure or profit — ship, plane, tram 
models, costume jewelry, wood carvings, 
puppets, initialed tumblers, etc Works on 
rrutal, plastic wood, alloy, glass, leather, 
bone, stone, etc AC or DC 25,000 rptn 
Weighs only 12 ounces 

USU THF RIGHT ACCESSORIES — Choose 
from the complete line — more than 500 mad* 



A GOOD START 
WITH THE 
HARDEE KIT 

Han dee and 40 
most popular ac 
cessones in com 
pact steel carry 
mg case Postpaid 
$2150 Handee, 


Reynolds Aluminum Alloy Selector 
is a slide-rule type chart designed 
to fiuhtatc the selection by engineers 
and designers of the proper type alumi¬ 
num for specific jobs Listing the prop¬ 
erties and characteristics of 38 com¬ 
monly used alloys this 8^ by 11 inch 
chart includes information on specific 
gravity density modulus of elasticity 
m tension and torsion, thermal and 
electrical conductivity maximum forg¬ 
ing temperatures, tempers, tensile and 
yield strength, and so on The Reynolds 
Metals Company Louisville Kentucky 
—Gratis 

Foreign Trade by Helen R Blank 
This six-page leaflet deals with the 
types of employment, prospects, quali¬ 
fications, prepaiation and so on m this 
field Suggestions for further reading 
are included Of < upational Index, Jnc , 
New York University New York 3, 
New York —25 cents 

Precision Casting is the subject of a 
bulletin outlining the advantages of 
handling materials, which are difficult 
to machine or forge, by either the 
lost wax or plaster molding process 
Request Bulletin 19B6451 Allis - 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company , 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin—Gratis 

Testing Instruments Six models of 
manually operated and portable type 
hardness testing machines are illus¬ 
trated and described in six pages of 
catalog material Steel City Testing 
/ wborntory #843 Linemens Auttiue De¬ 
troit 4 Michigan—Gratis 

About Du Pont Nylon Explaining how 
nylon was invented, and how it is 
made, this booklet continues with in¬ 
formation on how to care for nylon 


bnsiton Corporation, Toledo 1, Ohio — 
Gratis 

Have You Considered Overfire Jets 
for Smoke Abaiemint 7 , by William 
S Major, is a reprint from the maga¬ 
zine “Finish/ which outlmes the meth¬ 
ods and equipment requnements for ef¬ 
fective smoke abatement through use of 
overfire air jets Tat huh at Information 
Service of Bituminous Coal Research 
Itk VI2 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 


FREE! 52 page Manual With 7 SCCWIO* 
Write for it today ru»8, $20 50 

Order Now Satufoction Guaranteed 

CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 

1101 W Monroe St, Dept SA Chicago 7, III 

INVENTORS 

If \ou consider jmir invention 
to h omctlunf, tf imi nrtrfiirr 
v m in i\ t iV < slips to protect it 
v all i l inti \ St itc'i Patent 


22 Pt mun/lrantfi —Gratis 


Metco Mftalltzing Handbook The 
fourth edition of this pocket-sized 
h tndbook, with 86 pages contains re¬ 
cent data on the metallizing process it¬ 
self—preparation of surfaces, applica¬ 
tion techniques and finishing—m ad¬ 
dition to data on corrosion resistance, 
spt (ifif giavity hardness, bond 
strength and tensile strength Mctalliz- 
ing kngineemut Company Inc , 38-14 
30th Street , Long Island City 1 New 
> ork —82 00 

Tm Ricord oi Rayon Cord in Tires 
i p a booklet containing information 
based on laboratory and road tests on 
toids md lues Explaining the functions 
of both Llie cold and the tire itself, this 
booklet continues with analyses of tire 
pel foi mance md reports of large users 
of tires American Viscose Corporation, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 New 
York - Gratis 




Thf Chain Hoist of Tomorrow, To¬ 
day and Yesterday is a 16-page 
bulletin, complete with tables, illustra¬ 
tions and sectional views, outlining an 
available line of spur geared and dif¬ 
ferential chain hoists Chester Hoist 
Company Lisbon, Ohio—Request this 
bulletin on your business letterhead 



A U M Patent plvea vi>u the right 
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Ufimit mill belling your imimtlnn 
u ilmmctl Detailed Information 
and steps to take to secure Pulenl 
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promptly without obligation 
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Washington 6 0 C 
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Y«, it It 10 ft to toy thot perhaps 8 out of 10 
famill#* in your neighborhood rood at Wot! 
two or throo popular magazine*. 


Thit magoxino plant to oitabllth in 
ovary community a torvlco for handling NEW 
ONE YEAR subscription! for SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN This service, operated independ 
ontly by a reliable resident, will include also 
the handling of new and renewal subscrip¬ 
tions for all other publications. It will be 
welcomed by magazine reoders as a depend¬ 
able local source through which they may 
obtoin their magazines. 

Perhaps you can qualify for one of these 
appointments. A neighborhood mogazine 
subscription service need not interfere with 
any full time work you ore engaged In, 
although mony have developed into profit¬ 
able full time enterprises. 

You con obtain full particulars without 
cast or obligation by writing to 

INDEPENDENT AGENCY DIVISION 
Room 1301, 250 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N Y 


WHEN * * HOW * * WHERE 

to am beet and sound insulation, including 
the very newest and most effective applica¬ 
tions resulting from wer-dme developments. 

BUILDING INSULATION 

By Paul D Close 

The third edition of this technical but not 
abstruse book has been brought completely 
up to-date. The text covers fundamentals as 
weJf as practical aspects of thermal and 
sound insulation, giving many typical ex¬ 
amples end their complete solutions. 

372 pages 171 illustrations 60 tables 
M 60 postpaid Order from 

Scientific American 

94 Wort 40th Street New York 18, N Y 


INVENTORS 

Teem how to protect your Invention The 
potent law* were enacted for the benefit of 
the inventor to give him protection for the 
feature* of hi* invention which are patentable 

The United State* Patent Office advisee the 
Inventor to engage a competent, registered patent 
attorney to repredent him. We offer the inventor 
experienced, conscientious counsel and prompt, 
con fi d en tial aervice. 

A aped ally prepared booklet containing de¬ 
tailed information on patent protection ana pro¬ 
cedure with * Record of Invention" form wifi be 
forwarded upon request —without obligation, 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN 
& HARVEY B. JACOBSON 

Registered Patent Attorneys 
75 A District National Building 
Washington 5, D, C 

Pleas* send me booklet rontalnlns Information rs 
fardins dm lent protection and proredar* with Hsrord 
' lior ' — - ' ' 


of Invention 

Nam*_ 

Addrcaa.. 


form. Hill reQUsat dots not obligate u* 
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<n a wide range of scientific and technical field* In addition thi y are ready 
at all times to advise you regarding the b«»t availabik book' on any subject 
You art» invited to use Ihit service freely 7«ll our Cook Department what 
kind of bcoks you want and you will be furnished with the numes of available 
books including prices When inquiring about books please be specific 
rm mbt r that wp can Lip of thr> greatest help only when you fell us (us! what 
you are looking tor Brvolri httid in thi ir roiumns may be ordered from ouf 
Book. Department Add 75 cents p r book for moiling outside U S All r» 
■nittonces ore to hr madr m U S fund Prwes given ace sub|* ct to rhongp 
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FROM GALILEO TO THE 
NUCLEAR AGE 

By Harvey Brace Lemon 

A ccepting the fact that there are 
many students who, under the re¬ 
quirements of present-day college cur¬ 
ricula, expose themselves only unwill¬ 
ingly to general physics courses, Dr 
Lemon has designed what is truly a 
most amazing paradox—a light, read¬ 
able, and often humorous physics text. 
Taking the most abstract principles, he 
graphically demonstrates them with 
homely analogies, making their practi¬ 
cal applications in every-day experi¬ 
ence obvious to even the most obtuse 
student An interesting innovation Is 
the use of many stereoscopic illustra¬ 
tions which provide three dimensional 
views of experiments, making them 
much more clear than if seen in the 
customary two dimensions The book 
is sparked with hundreds of whimsical 
sketches which, combined with these 
other features, effectively accomplish 
the often difficult task of making 
physics attractive (451 pages, 6Mi by 9 
Inches, illustrated)—$510 postpaid — 
NHU 

HUMAN FACTORS IN 
AIR TRANSPORT DESIGN 

By Ross A McFarland 

h 1928 the author became interested 
in the effects of altitude on the 
mental and physical efficiency of air¬ 
men Since that time he has been ac¬ 
tive In research in allied fields, and 
closely associated with aeronautical 
designers and manufacturers and with 
air transport operators and engineers 
He has benefited by such work and has 
produced a book which will be of wide 
interest to men engaged In such activi¬ 
ties It is not a mere compilation of 
facts, though the facts are all there 
Rather it is a reasoned, technical, yet 
clearly written and professional treat¬ 
ment of many related topics. Perhaps 
the best way to give an idea of the 
wide scope in a review which must be 
brief is to quote some of the chapter 
headings High Altitude Operations 


Because of lncr*a»ed production com 
of bookt, publishers' retail prices to¬ 
day are subject to constant change It 
may be necessary, therefore, for our 
Book Department to advise book pur¬ 
chasers of Increased costs, oven when 
orders sent are based on current quo¬ 
tations 

The Editor 


and Pressurized Cabins, Control of 
Ventilation, Temperature, and Humid¬ 
ity, Control of Insects and Air-Bome 
Diseases, Carbon Monoxide, Noise in 
Cabins, Vibration, Acceleration, and 
so on, Passenger Accommodations, 
Prevention of Aircraft Accidents The 
book concludes with some useful ap¬ 
pendices (670 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 
146 illustrations ) —$610 postpaid — 
A K 

EMULSION TECHNOLOGY- 
THEORETICAL AND APPLIED 

Edited by H Bennett 

S econd edition of the book compris¬ 
ing the papers read as the second 
symposium on emulsions of the British 
Section of the International Society of 
Leather Trades Chemists No date is 
given for this symposium. Added to the 
original contents is a section on Theory 
of Emulsions and Emulsifying Agents 
by George M Sutheim and a tabulation 
of commercial emulsifying agents pro¬ 
duced by American manufacturers 
The information contained in the book 
will undoubtedly prove useful, but the 
whole gives the impression, even in 
this second edition, of having been 
hastily put together (374 pages, bVz 
by 9 Inches, illustrated) —$660 post¬ 
paid —DJiJC 

THE NAVY'S AIR WAR: 

A Mission Completed 

Edited by A R Buchanan, 

Lt USNR 

uring World War II, naval aviation 
developed new airplane types and 
new methods of operation, an efficient 
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air transport service over both oceans, 
coordination with surface craft in 
fighting the submarine, helped mightily 
in amphibious warfare, destroyed much 
of the Japanese fleet, improved cata¬ 
pults, and armed aircraft with power¬ 
ful rockets, to mention but some of its 
achievements Lt Buchanan, with his 
associates, has done full justice to this 
fine subject His book is not just an¬ 
other one of the many over-emphasized 
“death or glory” tales which have ap¬ 
peared recently, but is an accurate, 
readable, clear, and literate account— 
in some ways more exciting than semi- 
fictional would-be best sellers It can 
be recommended to serious students of 
aviation and naval warfare and to mem¬ 
bers of the general public seriously 
interested in these aspects of World 
War H (432 pages, 6 by 8^ inches, 32 
pages of official photographs and 3 
maps) —$3 60 postpaid —A K 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC 
CONTROL 

By E S Lincoln 

F undamentals of electric control of 
all types of mechanisms are here 
dealt with in relatively simplified yet 
comprehensive form Specific equip¬ 
ment is discussed and examples are 
given for the use of each for various 
purposes A complete set of definitions 
and standards given in the back of the 
book supplements the text and provides 
handy, compact reference material (374 
pages, 5V£ by 8Vfe inches, over 200 illus¬ 
trations ) —$3 JO postpaid —A P P 


ORGANIC QUALITATIVE 
MICROANALYSIS 

By Frank Schneider 

D ealing primarily with the tech¬ 
niques and manipulations involved 
m identifying organic compounds, this 
book is a practical guide to those for 
whom an exposition of the theory un¬ 
derlying the reactions ' would be re¬ 
dundant The author offers his tech¬ 
nique on the basis that it will provide 
a working means to give chemistry 
students the advantages of a course in 
qualitative organic analysis without un¬ 
due investment in equipment A sec¬ 
ond advantage, that of time saving, is 
also cited by the author as obtainable 
by micro-methods The time factor, he 
notes, Is important not only because 
of the limitations of school time but also 
because of the ever-growing number 
of organic compounds Sample prepara¬ 
tion, elementary analysis, determina¬ 
tions of physical constants, and de¬ 
terminations of solubility are some of 
the subjects treated Discussions of 
techniques are rather detailed (218 
pages, 6 by 9 Inches, 135 figures, 
numerous tables, list of apparatus) — 
$3 60 postpaid —E FJL 

INCENDIARY WARFARE 

By George J B Fisher 

B y whiting with a wholly objective 
attitude, and by eliminating all but 
the bare facts, Colonel Fisher has 
created a compact text on the tech¬ 
nique of using fire as a major instru¬ 
ment in a modern conflict Discussing 


the science of producing, sustaining, or 
fighting fire, he presents facts and fig¬ 
ures on many of the Allied and Axis 
raids, both incendiary and high-explo¬ 
sive, with a complete commentary on 
the whys and hows of their success or 
failure There are diagrams of many 
of the most modern fire weapons, with 
descriptions of their operation and the 
results they may be expected to bring 
Much of the book’s material has long 
been guarded under security regula¬ 
tions and is now made available to the 
public for the first fame (125 pages S l /z 
by 8 inches, illustrated)—$310 post¬ 
paid —N H V 

DESIGN OF REINFORCED 
CONCRETE STRUCTURES 

By Dean Peabody , Jr 

T his is a second edition and as such 
goes thoroughly into such modem 
matters as plastic theory, pre-stressing, 
beams curved m the horizontal plane, 
continuous frames where members 
have varying moments of inertia and 
rigid frame bridges It is a highly prac¬ 
tical book of theories, tables, formulas, 
and illustrative problems (532 pages, 
6 by 9 inches, thoroughly illustrated) 
—$5 60 postpaid — Eh C 

TERMINAL AIRPORT 
FINANCING AND 
MANAGEMENT 

By Lynn L Bollinger in co-operation 
with Alan Passen and Robert E 
McElfresh 

F or several years the Harvard Busi¬ 
ness School has been engaged in re¬ 
search dealing with the business aspects 
of aviation This research has led to 
some remarkable publications, of which 
this one is the most ambitious and per¬ 
haps the most valuable and timely 
Terminal airports are an Indispensable 
element of air transportation, their 
charges are a vital element of air 
transport economies, their financing, 
costs, revenues, and management of¬ 
fer great opportunities but also great 
difficulties for municipalities Professor 
Bollinger has covered the whole sub¬ 
ject admirably, clearly, and impartially 
in Part I, Airport Financial Policy, 
Part II, Financial Analysis of Airport 
Operations, Part III, Rate-Setting Pro¬ 
cedures for Financial Self-Sufficiency, 
and Part IV, Airport Management Con¬ 
trols Each part is divided into a num¬ 
ber of chapters and no topic of impor¬ 
tance relating to the general subject 
has been left untouched (385 pages ) — 
$4 35 postpaid —AJK 


THE U.S S.R., 

A GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 

By James S Gregory and 
D W Shove 

A knowledge of geography is essen¬ 
tial to an understanding of his¬ 
tory, especially the history that is be¬ 
ing made daily in our own times and 
recoided in each day’s newspaper 
headlines Hence the great value of 
the present book which takes the 
reader behind fhe iron curtain bar¬ 
ricading Russia from the rest of the 
world In painstaking detail the authors 


U. S ARMY and NAVY SURPLUS 

800,000 1111 

LENSES 


WAR BARGAIN!!! 

9 PERFECT COATED LJCNSEg (Valu© 
$140) Complete set from BX tank 
Artillery acope dla’*. from 1 -1/1" 
to 2 1/8" Our Hperlal Offer In¬ 
clude* coated proteithc uln<|ow 
and reticle Complete set $10 00 

com pi eti* wrr of mkhi 

PARTS fully machined perfect $7 80 


5 POWER TANK ARTILLERY TELESCOPE 

(M71) Brand New Coated Optics Com 
ptetaly assembled Value $345 00 ea $2$ 50 
WIDE ANGLE EYEPIECE - All coated optics 
mounted In focussing cell 2 ' clear aper 
ture, lVj F L 3 Achro lenses Value 
$125 00 Perfect *a 950 

5 LBS OPTICAL GLASS Lens & Prism blanks 

Index and Dispersion marked 4 75 

ACHROMATIC OBJECTIVE Perfect Coated 
and cemented 44m/m Dla 7Vi PL 
Mounted $3 50 ea Unmounted (250 ea 


ARMY TKLESCOPE 

Original Cost $150.00 



ALL COATED LENSES - BRAND NEW 

These superb telescopes come to you In the original 
government pocking They were mode hy the 
finest optical houses tn America Length 22*/i 
inches Contains 6 coated lenses five of them 
achromats The high resolving power of the lenses 
will bring out great detail 38* Field of View, 3X, 
Eyepiece Lens Dia 29m/m E F L 1% Fixed focus 
Objective 25m/m Dio Also reticle ond three de 
tachoble colored filters Postpaid $7 50 
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ea 

1 00 
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ea 

1 25 
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ea 

1 35 
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104 mm F L coated 

ea 

1 25 

2 9 mm Dia 
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1 25 
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124 mm F L coated 

ea 

1 50 

31 mm Dio 

172 mm F L coated 

ea 

1 25 

32 mm Dla 

132 mm F L 

ea 

1 50 

34 mm Dia 

65 mm F L coaled 

eo 

1 50 

38 mm Dia 

130 mm F L 

ea 

1 50 

DOVE PRISM 49m/m long 

ea 

50 

DOVE PRISM 75m/m long 

ea 

1 00 

LEMAN PRISM 2V% long (seconds) 

ea 

1 50 

115 AMICI PRISM 10m/m Face 

ea 

1 25 

90 AMICI PRISM 19m/m Face 

eo 

200 

RIGHT ANGLE 

PRISM 23m/m Face 

eo 

1 25 

RIGHT ANGLE 

PRISM 38m/m Face 

ea 

1 75 

RIGHT ANGLE 

PRISM 47m/m Face 

ea 

2 50 

GIANT RIGHT 

ANGLE PRISM 41m 

m X 


J7m/m Face (flint glass) 

eo 

300 


GIANT PORO PRISM (grooved) 41m/m 
Aperture ea 3 25 

CROSSLINE RETICLE 29m/m D.a eo 50 


8X ELBOW TELESCOPE 



MAND NfW 

Mode by Kevffef A Eseer 

This telescope will moke an exceptional finder 
Objective 52m/m Dla , focussing eyepiece turret 
mounted filters amber, red neutral and dear 
Illuminated cross line reticle and quick finding 
level sight Has large site Amid pnsm erecting 
system Postpaid $2730 ea 
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BOX 84A SO OZONE PARK 20, N Y. 
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porHiupe ww made to be 
unm In fast iTHrvin*c vihlrliv to Rljdit distant ob 
|i'C(s emplnyirl with Kffojt 'Hin<<s hv flshinc fleet* 
In locating school* of fl*ih suitable for sheep herd¬ 
ers and cattlemen can be optrhli.il on locomotives 
trucks etc Fully us st milled in original army pack 
log ready for use The many valuable part* in this 
unusual buy 5 large and small prLmv 2 medium 
*I*ed telescope objetthes H Uiu aii#omatlc tele- 
Hroplc eye piece optkal flat* reticle pilot Ughti 
muKellaneous optlraj and medianlial part* Army 
Price g500 )*rlce to you Prepaid $45 


CAMERA LUCIOA PRISM 



wttti 4 auxllliry lin*cs A real find’ for artists 
advertising rcpriwlm ttnn nlr mapping etc Kasy to 
set up and use Only $12 00 (cost (luv t $88 00) 
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cemented to large ona. Small 1 8/16" 1 1 8/16" 
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Aohronatio Ktllnor Eyopieoo M-1 
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eyepoint, rom 
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apottlng acopei 
or wherever a 
very superbr wide field mulur of fine definition and 
great light gathering quail Lies Is required Both sye 
niHl flilri 1 • us, i ri ncbmmatli and fluoride coated 

(a) K-FL 0 786" U 2 5 X) OD %"-$5.00 
(b| With rrnssh/ilr — $6 00 
(e) Buying to flt lti" tube — $3 00 extra 
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POCKET TELESCOPE 



fJitlHluui type Makes 
distant objects appear 
It Inns larger ^rfiro 
mntic leiiRea mounted 
in light metal An 
ndlzed black ftnWi 
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2 long x 1 " dU. 
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PRISM 
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per weight name 
plate novelty for den 
or oOce etc. 20 # In 
our store 50# by 
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DARBY ROSS 

MICftOSCOPES 

Scientific and Laboratory Apparatus 
70 W**t Broadway, Now York 7, N Y 


describe the geographic and ethnic fea¬ 
tures of the vast Soviet territories, 
comprising eight and one-half million 
square miles, and populated by some 
190 million humans who speak more 
than one hundred different languages 
The varied mass of useful information 
packed into the volume makes it a 
useful and timely handbook, in spite 
of its reliance in some places on ques¬ 
tionable information furnished by 
Stalin’s government (636 pages, 5V& by 
8 niches, many maps and diagrams ) — 
$4 35 postpaid —J C 

IF YOU MUST GAMBLE 

By Maurice Lemhan 

S tatistical safety, as practiced by in¬ 
surance companies is here applied 
to the age-old art of gambling—whether 
it be horses, dice, roulette, bridge, or 
whatever While even a thorough 
undeistanding of the simple principles 
put foith is no guarantee that gambling 
can be reduced to an exact science, 
the lightness with which the subject 
matter has been handled makes this 
srrull volume interesting and enlight¬ 
ening reading (127 pages, 5^ by 8 
inches illustrated )—$210 postpaid — 
APP 

JANE'S ALL THE WORLD'S 
AIRCRAFT — 1945-1946 

Compiled and edited by 
Leonard Bridgman 

W ith the war ended, the latesL edi¬ 
tion of this book is of even greater 
interest than usual, containing as it does 
the most complete record possible of 
the world s progress in iviation during 
the war In addition to the well-known 
nrciaft of all nations, the majority 
of the wars top-sooict planes, including 
the much discussed German rocket- 
propelled fighters, are presented here 
with photographs and specifications 
The section on aircraft engines is 
equally complete with considerable 
data on all the standard engines, in¬ 
cluding the jets and rockets The pages 
on aviation history are devoted to a 
review of British and American air 
operations against Germany, summing 
up events leading to the complete col¬ 
lapse of the Luftwaffe in 1945 Also 
there is a summary of the important 
ngreements ' reached by the Interna¬ 
tional Civil Aviation Conference in 
Chicago in 1944 (709 pages, 7 by 12 
inches, illustrated ) —$19 25 postpaid,— 
N II V 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 
MATHEMATICAL GENETICS 

By Lancelot Hogben 

M athematics in biology? Today the 
geneticist must swing a mean hand 
at calculus, since mathematical genetics 
is the crossroads between two sciences 
These are lectures given by the author 
of “Mathematics for the Million” (a 
biologist) to enable student geneticists 
to interpret the abstruse literature of 
this new combination They are far 
rhore mathematical than genetical (260 
pages, ey 2 by 9% inches, 17 figures) — 
$510 postpaid —A G I 


TELESCOPES 

2 3/8" objective—60x 90x celestial 
45x terrestrial eyepieces- Alt azmuth 
stand with full length tnpod 
Price £130 00 with one celestial eye¬ 
piece 

JANAN INSTRUMENT CO. 

BOX 89, PLAINFIELD, N J 


REFRIGERATION AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 
ENGINEERING 

By 

B F Raber and F W Hutchtnson 

E MPHASIS ia <ntirely on the aci 
ence of the subject, for practic 
ing engineers and engineering stu 
dents Covtrs Thermodynamic Pnn 
ciples, Fundammtal Cytlca, Analysis 
of Cycles, Heat Transfir, Ventilation 
Systems, and ho on Thoroughly 
illustrated with drnwingH 291 pagen 

$11) postpaid 

Ordir from Scientific American 
24 West 40th Stn 1 1 
New York 18, N Y 


ASTRONOMICAL 
OBJECTIVES, OCULARS 
PRISMS, FLATS 

Instruments Designed to 
Your Specifications 

Write for Descriptions and 
Price List 

BRANDON SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 

A New York Corporation 

P O Box SS Molveme, New Ywl 


DIAMONDS . . . . 

Eoonomioal Tools of Industry 

Many production processes can use 
diamonds with profit — but only when 
they are properly utilized to obtain 
maximum results Now you can obtain, 
in one volume, complete and concise 
information on industrial diamonds and 
their uses in hardness testing, wheel 
dressing, cutting metallic and non 
metallic materials, machining glass, 
rock drilling, and wire drawing All of 
this, and more, m 

DIAMOND TOOLS 

By Paul Qrodzlnskl 

Technical consultant Industrial Diamond 
Review London 

$4.60 postpaid 
Ordtr Iran 
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Tel escoptics 

A Monthly Department for the Amateur Telescope Maker 

Conducted by ALBERT G INGALLS 

Editor of th* Scientific American books Amateur Telescope Making 
and ' Amateur Telescope Making—Advanced 


F or THt amateur’s first telescope a 
focal ratio of f/8 is recommended 
because that ratio is an optimum com¬ 
promise between the long focus types 
best suited to study of the planets and 
other extended objects, such as diffuse 
nebulae, and the short focus types best 
suited to galactic star uses The same 
< ompromise is recommended because of 
mirror-making reasons Long or short 
focus mirrois are no place for the tyro 
to get first experience, each giving its 
own peculiar kind of extra headache, 
mainly having to do with the testing 
during the work 

For second and third telescopes the 
current style trend is toward the two 
types mentioned First c one the RFT 
and became well established More re¬ 
cently amateurs have discovered the 
value of ratios like //12 or //15 for 
the planets Experience of Robert E 
Smith, D D S , Medico-Dental Building, 
Sacramento, California with the 5 
/ 15 shown m figure 1 at the If ft com¬ 
pared with the 30" j / 8 at the right Is 
of pointed interest He made the 10" 
f/8 but with it he failed to find the 
canals of Mars So he wrote Professor 
Clyde W Tombaugh of the Lowell Ob¬ 
servatory for advice and was told this 
Perhaps you have not succeeded in 
getting steady enough atmospheric 
conditions Undei very steady atmos¬ 
pheric conditions, I have seen the 
mam canals around the Solis Lacus 
with a 5" f/15 refloctm at v 150 and 
with my 12" //12 I have seen about 15 
or 20 canals 

Dr Smith, with C A Fogus, respec¬ 
tively president and director of the 
Sacramento Valley Astronomical So¬ 
ciety, set to work to build an f/15 and 
made it an 8" This gave it a 10' tube 
but the long-focus mirror wasn’t itself 
so easy “Don’t let anyone tell you it is 
easy to bring a long-focus mirror to a 
perfect sphere” Dr Smith shouts “The 
slightest zone m a Mongic’ shows up 
decidedly, owing to magnification, 
where the same zone in a short focus 



Figure 1 Fogus, f/15, f/8, Smith 


mirror would not be so noticeable 
However, Carl E Wells of Roseville, 
California, an authority on things tele¬ 
scopic, pronounced my mnror OK and 
its performance proved he was right 
Not only is plant tury detail wondei lul 
but the Orion Nebula is a bettor sight, 
while definition on the moon is really 
out of this world But M-irs was too 
distant and us >Ct I’ve seen only the 
snow cap no canals ” 

Di Smith gives us the word ‘longie ” 
so why not shoity’ -dso I ongics md 
bhoi tics 

Pi ofessoi Tombaugh also advised 
par ibolizing the long focus mirrors if 
as large as 10' in ratios like //10 or 
f/32 but suggested that an 8" f/15 
might work well if left spherical 
(Paicntheticnlly, he took the occasion 
to uige beginners to cold press, saying 



Figure 2 Milwaukee planetary 
f/15 and its roll off housing 


When I learned to do this my /one 
tioubles practically dis ippeared I al¬ 
ways cold press with extm weight 
—two to three times that of the mirror 
for at least 15- 30 minutes ” “A T M ” 
uiges this often but the evidence is 
that many beginners and a few othois 
skip it C old pressing is basic ) 

Smith's 8" f/'15 seemed somehow 

familiar Some other telescope, some¬ 
where Milwaukee 1 Digging down into 
one of our numerous towers of papers 
and files we come up with Figure 2, 
a telescope built some years ago by the 
Milwaukee Astronomical Society and 
it, too, proved, as suspected, to be an 
8" f/15 Twin brothers E A Halbach, 
president of that organization, siys this 
reflector, which they call their 
planetary telescope gives much better 
planetary images than the larger (13") 
f/8 3 within the dome in the back¬ 
ground More evidence 

This is a good occasion to publish the 
hitherto unpublished photographs of the 
unusually well built Milwaukee dome 
of welded steel construction These 
show its detail better than many words 

Figure 3 shows the one-piece shut¬ 
ter and its simple track extending to 
the right, a piece of angle iron No 
complication here 

Figure 4 details the solid dome ring 
of curved steel channel, with one of 


the rollers and a retainer Again simple, 
effective Worth copying 
Figui e 5 shows in the background 
the framework of the shutter which is 
in closed position Extending to the 
left is a single straight length of angle 
iron acting as the tiack on which the 



Figure 3 The shutter track 


top of the huttei rolls to one side on 
the two roll* is visible at the top Two 
bent fingers of non keep the shutter 
from lifting off m the wind 
Figure 6 is the bottom corner of the 
same shutter, with one of the two rolls 
running on the Mine angle iron tr^ck 
m en in Figui e 3 

The who e dome turns easily,” HtI- 
h ich states and a good wind will turn 
it when the shutter is open and acting 
is a sail 

No blueprints aie available None 
re illy nu di d Study the illustrations, 
sketch up \ oui own proceed to make 
it 

H ouston s rfam shiktlh is a simple 
iuxihny to the km ft-edge as com¬ 
monly ustd It w is devised by Walter 
Houston, R FD 30 Box 323, Cincin- 
n iti 27 Ohio, and its purpose is to pro- 
vidt a kind of slow-motion contiol to 
the knife-edge, more delicate than ordi¬ 
nal y hand control—not, however, by 
means of scicws 

In the photogiaph (Figure 7) a tele¬ 
scope maker is shown testing a mir¬ 
ror 

At left is a housing for the testing 
lamp The little piojoction on its right 



Figure 4 Steel channel dome ring 


side is a right-angle prism with a slit 
(or could be a pinhole) 

At right is the tester’s hand on the 
base of the knife-edge 
Between the two objects ^ust named 
is a loose cylindrical disk of wood. 
Mounted vertically on the top of this 
disk is a slip of plate glass—say a 
couple of inches or less in width and 
3" or so in height In the half-tone 
these details do not show clearly but 
their exact shape does not matter 
greatly This wood-plus-glass unit may 
be slid around the table at will Its 
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slip of 'glass functions as a plane- 
parallel (sufficiently so for the purpose 
needed) 

We now put it in use 

The mirror is set for the familiar 
Foucault test 

Then the plane-parallel is brought 
up and slid into the returning cone of 
rays and is turned so that they strike 
it perpendicularly 

Next, final adjustment of the knife- 
edge is made and the Foucault shadows 
are picked up—through the plane- 
parallel—perpendicularly 

Then the knife-edge is withdrawn a 
little to the user's left so that the mir¬ 
ror will be illuminated all over and is 
left there 

Finally, the plane-parallel is rotated 
so that the cone of rays no longer 
strikes it at right angles. Back come the 
shadows 

Here we have a delicate control The 
underlying principle is simple If a 
beam of light passes through a plane- 
parallel at normal incidence, no devia¬ 
tion of the beam will occur (although 
if it is a converging beam—and in this 
case It is—it will shorten the focal 
length about 2/3 of the thickness of the 



Figure 5 Shutter top on its track 


glass but this is a minor effect in this 
test) If, however, the plane-parallel Is 
rotated , so that the beam Is no longer 
normal to its face, it then is shifted 
slightly—it sidesteps It is offset a little 
Normally, in the Foucault test we 
move the knife-edge into the beam 
Here we move the beam into a station¬ 
ary knife-edge 

“The rig,” Houston reports, “works 
very well in testing by rolling the 
shadows to their crests Its sensitivity 
is amazing, though it requires no deli¬ 
cate movements of the operator I used 
it in teaching a class of beginners and 
some of them preferred it to the other 
method It is the same principle as used 
in the line-shifter of the Hale spectro- 
helioscope (‘ATM’ page 196 at bot¬ 
tom) to bring the desired line on the 
slit Advanced workers and sharks at 
theoretical optics will probably find in 
this arrangement an error of a mil¬ 
lionth of a wavelength. Basically, the 
stunt is for helping tyros” 

Others may like it, too 

W alkden's various richest-field tele¬ 
scopes are designed from formu¬ 
las based on several fixed funda¬ 
mentals, as described In “AT.MA” 
and one of these fundamentals is, or 
was, Chapman and Melotte's table of 
star densities With these density data 
the richest RFT for refractors proved 
to be a //6 and for reflectors a 

4* f/A These are the figures in heavy 
type in the table on page 636 of 
“A T M A ” 


But the Chapman and Melotte tables 
were for photographic magnitudes and 
more recent tables by Scares and van 
Rhljn are for visual magnitudes. This 
makes a difference in the richest EFT 
Walkden has recently worked out the 
new data. The richest RFT for re¬ 
fractors now is a 5* instead of a 2%" 



Figure 6 Shutter bottom, roller 


and for reflectors it is a 7" instead of 
a 4" 

Better fish out your “A TJMA ” now, 
while you’re reading this, and pencil 
m some new data 

Page 624 column 7, opposite 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, write in 7.85, 21.09, 55 03, 
138 2, 334 5, 775 7, respectively Column 
8, for same numbers 531, 571, 594, 593, 
572, 524 

“The new maximum,” Walkden 
writes, “is evidently at about mag 12 4 
of column 1, so a 5" instead of a 2 W 
RRFT is now indicated for column 3 

Now, on page 636, interpolate a new 
column between 6" and 8" reflectors 
and mark it the new reflector RRFT 
The column 7\ 29Ms\ 42, x24.5, 0.85", 
1.20", 181", 0 40", 0 96*, 107", 0 61", 
0 45", 3 50", 1 57", 2.22", 35", 12 7", 107, 
225 

Next, in same tables, bottom line, 
change 244, 243, 241, 228, 215, 203, to 



Flgura 7 Houiton's beam shifter 


206, 217, 223, 224, 223, 221, respectively 
These small changes will be made in 
the next printing of “AT.MA ” 

Must you now toss out your present 
RRFT and commit suicide 7 A little 
study of the chapter, such as you 
probably have already made, will show 
that the old RRFT isn't so far off the 
bull's-eye as the above alterations 
may seem to imply And, if making a 
new one, a 7" mirror blank will be un¬ 
obtainable, at least in Pyrex unless you 
pay (plenty) to have an 8* blank 
ground down or trepan it yourself 
However, fairly reasonable ATMs prob¬ 
ably would settle for an 8" or a 6" 
RRFT as a pretty good approximation 
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50 Years Ago in . . . 



(Condensed from Issues of March 1897) 


WIRELESS - “Gughelmo Minoru has demonstrated the supe¬ 
riority of his system of telegmphy without wires Mr 

Mai com in making use of the Hertzian waves, discovered 
that impulses set up in his apparatus were able to affect a 
recener placed on the fuither side of a lull Morse signals 
could be sent with euse thtough the larger part of a mile 
of v trth and rock He found he had discovered a new form 
of entrgy that did not exist in the Hertzian waves The new 
WT\e tould pencil ate everything and could not be refracted 
or bent aside from a sttaight path No description of Mai - 
com s apparatus has been made public 

TRANS SIBERIAN —‘The Siberian Railway is making r ipiri 
progress Sixty-two thousand workmen are employed 
Towns are springing up m great numbers along the western 
section which runs through a ‘black earth* country " 

POLAR ATTEMPT - The government of Sweden has notified 
the Canadian government that Ilerr Andree will start fiom 
Stockholm about the end of June for Spitsbergen to attempt 
his balloon voyage to the Noith Pole 


POWER — “One of the latest and, in many respects, one of 
the most remarkable long distance transmission plants is 
that which has been built by the San Joaquin Electric Com¬ 
pany to supply the town of Fresno with light and power 
W'ltci is taken from these i ivers by wooden flumes 
A pipe line lc ids fiom tlu lev ivoii down the side of the* 



On* of th* 350 K W General Electric generators 


mountain to the power house a distance of 4,000 feet the 
total fall being 1,411 feet There are three single jet Pelton 
wheels for driving the generators, two for driving the ex¬ 
citers and two smaller wheels which operate the governor 
mechanism The power house contains three 340 K W 
multipolar General Electric 3-phase generators which de- 
livei current at 700 volts to a low potential switchboard from 
which it is carried to six 125 K W transformers which de¬ 
liver 3-phase current at 11,000 volts through a high potential 
switchboard to the line The San Joaquin Electric Com¬ 
pany has established a price of $64 per horse power per year 
foi its electric power The current for lighting purposes is 
furnished at fifteen cents per K W hour, measured by 
meter * 

PROSPERITY — “Let me ask says Mr Andrew Carnegie in a 
recent address, under what conditions does the employer of 
labor make profits and become prosperous 7 Only when labor 
is prosperous, is his reply, and in great demand, when wages 
are the highest, and when the demand for his products are 


the greatest Then, and then only, is the employer prosperous 
On the other hand, when labor is not fully employed and 
can be obtained for the lowest wages, when there is little 
demand for his products, then the employer can never be 
prosperous ” 

NIAGARA —“The hydraulic and electrical installations at 
Niagata Falls were built for the purpose of supplying the 
new aluminum factory of the Pittsburgh Reduction Company 
and to supply power to other consumers The company now 
furnishes power to the Niagara Falls & Lewiston Railroad 
and the Lewiston & Youngstown Railroad The power 
house is 180 feet long and is arranged to eventually contain 
sixteen wheels of about 2,000 horse power each ** 

DISCHARGE LAMP — “Hen O Schutt, of Jena, describes a 
new electric discharge phenomenon, which he teims electro 
opillary light When the discharge of an induction coil is 
sent through a nanow capillary tube of about 0 05 mm in 
diameter, provided with aluminum or copper electrodes and 
filled with air under ordinary pressures an intense luminos¬ 
ity of the thread of air is obtained The narrow capillaries 
deteriorated rapidly, roughening inside, and were blown into 
a sei les of spherical enlargements Wider tubes gave less 
light but were much more permanent" 

GOOD ROADS — * The growing agitation in favor of building 
bettei roads has a deep significance and will have a more 
widespread effect than is generally supposed for as soon as 
the people begin to realize that the question is an economic 
one that vitally affects our national prosperity we may look 
for a thorough reform in the present methods of road build¬ 
ing so far at least as a large number of the States are con¬ 
cerned * 


100 Years Ago in 



(Condensed from Issues of March 1847) 


HOUSING A company with a large capital, is engaged in 
England in the erection of 1200 houses for the use of the 
laboring classes, who are to be conveyed back and forth from 
home to their daily toil by the railway " 

MINERALS — “South Missouri abounds in Iron and Copper, in 
some places Lead is found, Zinc and other metals are also 
discovered In the northern part of Shannon county, red 
porphyry abounds—it is very hard, and would admit of a 
high polish * 

PEN MANUFACTURE —“Although millions of metallic pens 
are consumed in Europe and other parts of the world yet the 
manufacture of them is little understood, and carried on 
extensively only in England and the United States ” 

COTTON FACTORIES — “There are eighteen cotton factories 
in Georgia It is thought that there is a capital of a million 
and a half invested in these factories, and that they pay a 
dividend of from 13 to 24 per cent on this capital ” 

WINDMILLS—‘Master ship builder George Savage, of 
Bangor, has made some improvements in the mode of con¬ 
structing windmills, which will, it Is said, bring them into 
general use by mechanics who can apply machine power 
in their business There is no question as to the feasibility of 
making use of the windmill in many mechanical pursuits" 
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Vais as^o Alevinthi Grill mi Bell die lined of 
i mu hint til it should under visible to tin 
eves ol tlu deaf the ubritions ol the air tint 
alkit our cais as sound ’ I It never reali/ul 
dial elri am hut lus rise uihes ltd to the linen 
tion ol the telephone 

lodiv Bell 1 tie phone I abontones have 
turned the dream into i latt — tianslating the 
spoken word mte> rtael ihlt pictures 

B\ this new invention ol the Laboratories, 
tht tilke i s[H iks into i microphone Vibra¬ 
tions of the \oitt ait umntltd tlnough elec 
tronic tirtuits md then are rt isstmhled as 
luminous patte ms vvluc h tr i\ e 1 at mss a st rt on 
1 uh s\ liable of sound his a distinctive shape 
md mlt nsit\ 



Visible speech is still m Us infint), md is 
not )tt nailable to the public But cducatois 
ol tilt deal arc now evaluating it Indication 
ire tint the deal can It im to rt id the patterns 
md bv tomparing the patterns their own 
voices make with the patterns of correct speech 
tin improve their diction 

Pitrerns of visible speech also provide a 
me ms for analyzing and recording sound in 
the stride of phonetics and of languages Even 
trial I v visible speech ma\ make possible visual 
telephony for tl]e deaf 

This is hut one of many contributions bj 
Be 11 Telephone Labor ltories to the understand 
mg and control of sound 



BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES exploring and inventing devising and 

PERFECTING FOR CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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BRAZIL: 

A Coming 
Industrial 
Empire 

With an Industrial History Going Back Only a Relo 
tively Few Years, this Huge South American Country 
Promises to Contribute Greatly to Technological Prog¬ 
ress of the World A Survey of Natural Resources, 
Present Industrial Achievements and the Future 

By A P PECK 

S outh of the equatoi extending in fact, fiom noi th of 
‘the line’ to south of the Tiopic of Capiicoin—lies a 
land of ticmendous industi ial importance, particularly in the 
helds of metals and all then 1 amifications Brazil, popularly 
known foi cofTee, the samba, and what happens on a lamy 
night m Rio is these days being called a potential industi lal 
giant, just awakening from an uges-long slumber, and wig¬ 
gling a few of its fingcis to see what will happen And as 
these iiguiative fingeis wiggle things are happening, and 
hipptning lapidly—things that will have both duect and 
indirect influences on industi y in the United States m the 
immediate futuie and foi the long pull 

Depending upon the school of thought involved Bi ^/il is 
set n is a feared competitoi - a cut-throat industi lal com- 
pt titoi—of the United States, 01 as a friendly ncighboi who 
can be depended upon for cheexful co-opeiation and healthy 
competition That the latter is the most probable futuie 
couise is the consensus of those who are in the best posi¬ 
tions to tiace trends, this opinion is borne out by a suivcy 
and analysis of a large segment of the Btazilian metals in¬ 
dustry as it stands today 

Heie are some of the mineral resources which Buzil 
laiger than the United States by the size of Texas, has at her 
disposal Iron ore in vast quantities and of high giade, uch 
manganese deposits, nickel, cobalt, chromium, tungsten 
bauxite, titanium, columbium, tantalite, beryl, from which 
is produced beryllium, cassiterite, the ore of tin, magnesite, 
zncomum, mica, quartz, and diamonds With such an im¬ 
pressive list of industrial raw materials as a starting point 
there is real reason to delve into the question of who c 
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Present population of Brazil 15 concentrated along the coast from Belem in the north 
to the Uraguayan border on the south The map shows specifically those cities and 
states which are playing most important parts in the present industrial growth of the 
country Exploration of natural resources is being pushed into the vast inter or 


•LOOKING AHEAD • 

Brazil as a proving ground for atomic 
power Vast mineral deposits yet 

to be discovered and exploited 
New highways and railroads to be 
built Hydro-electric power devel¬ 
opment An expanding market for 

equipment and experience from 
North America Aluminum produc¬ 
tion on o large scale 


Biazil is going to fit into vvoild in¬ 
dustry of the future 

Befoie getting to facts and figures 
it is well to give at least a brief 
glance at the background of Biazil 
the only South Ametican eountiy 
w hei e Portuguese is the national 
language In this way it becomes 
possible to understand why such a 
potentially uch nation should have 
been so long in gi asping the possi¬ 
bility s of this industrial age for 
ovn three centuries the economic 
histoiv of Biazil closely paialleled 
that of our pie-Civil Wai South 
The country was vntually ruled by 
1 1 datively smalt numbei of wealthy 
plantation owneis the lest of the 
population was composed lai gelv of 
slaves diawn both fiom the natives 
of the countiy and fiom the Negioes 
ot Afnca 

The inevitable lesult wis Lhe per- 
petuation of a class system in which 
pi actually no middle cliss existed 
Although slavciy w is officially 
abolished in 1888 the system eon- 
tinucd to have its < fh ct on the 
countiv, which w'as so widely sop 1 - 
1 itid fiom the growing and ex¬ 
panding technologic al knowledge of 
Fuiope and Noith Armiica In the 
meantime, howevci the beginnings 
oi i middle class started to establish 
itse It in the southern pai t of the 
cnunliv in Sm P iuIo Settled he 1 e 
wett men who were neithe 1 landed 
piopiietors nor slaves They had 
to woik for a living, to depend upon 
lhe 11 own bi iwn and hi Tins foi 
their livelihood Small wondci then 
(hit in the mild and kindly climate 
oi the S 10 Paulo legion is found to¬ 
day the heait of Biazilian mdustiv 
Coupled with the slave system to 
1 ct ud Bia/ilian development was 
the ease with which the eountiy 
could be made to produce uchcs 
Fust it was gold, then sugai and 
lubbei and finally coffee and cot¬ 
ton Seemingly all that was neces¬ 
sary was to sciatch the surface and 
there was wealth 1 Remembei cot¬ 
ton in our own South 7 

When the gold market was lost to 
Afnca, Brazil turned easily to sugai 
Then Cuba entered the picture and 
th is market was gone But why 


wony 7 Rubbci could be had foi 
the collecting Tire Client changed 
this So coffee became Brazil’s stiong 
point md continued to be until 
ovei-production in the late 1920 s 
glutted the market and beans wtie 
burned to dispose of the excess Then 
there was cotton and bv 1940 the 
Brazilian production of cotton ex¬ 
ceeded its total value of coffee 
All this points up the fact that, 
under its own system Brazil was 
ible to turn almost painlessly fiom 
one to mother of its convenient nat¬ 
ural lesouices to 10 II with the 
punch, as it weie, and to get along 
with a small part of its population 
in the wealthy class and most of the 
rest in dire poverty But things weie 
much different elsewhere The lest 
of the world was piogiessing indus¬ 
trially The great middle class of 
the United States w is prospering, 
taking its own pait m building the 
vast industrial empire of North 
America And heie was anothei 


countiy inhabited bv a iclativoH 
homogeneous people which had all 
the natural advantages of the United 
States but which up to a decade or 
two ago had faded to take full ad¬ 
vantage of them 

TRANSPORTATION IMPORTANT 

-So much for the b*u kgiound of 
Brazilian economies What is going 
on today is far more impol tant 
But what is going on today is m - 
veiely handicapped fiom the Noith 
Amu lean standpoint by the late¬ 
ness with which Bia^d has enteud 
the industi lal i ace 

Because of this lateness Brazil 
thus far has a vu v pom ly integrated 
tianspor tation system Hei roads are 
geneially speaking inferior and in 
many cases are impassable during 
parts of the yeai Rail toads are short 
and of diffeient gages that prevent 
interchange of freight cars Only two 
railroads extend into the vast cen- 
tril and western interior and much 
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of hci transpoi tdtion is carried on 
by water—slowly and inefficiently 
As a result, much of the economic 
life of Brazil is localized, as con¬ 
tested with the interconnected in¬ 
dustrial picture of the United States 
Thus, although Brazil has esti¬ 
mated high-giade lion oie reserves 
of 15 billion tons, or 22 peicent of 
the world’s estimated i v^ 
transportation and mining facilities 
are said to hold the key to the rea¬ 
son why Biazil, as late as 1937, was 
importing almost half a million tons 
of iron and steel annually, in that 
same year local pioduction was only 
146,000 tons Link this with the need 
for coal in non and steel production 
and the pictuie begins to cleai 
Brazil’s proved reseives of coal aic 
low, and those which art available 
are of pool quality or art so fai le- 
moved from production centfis as 
to be uneconomical to use 

It is estimated that in the state 
of Santa Catanna, theie aic leserves 
of 500 million tons of minable coal 
and anothei three to six million tons 
in the state of Parana In both cases 
tiansportation of the coal to the 
point of use is the bottleneck that 
can be broken onlv by extensions 
of l&ilroads or highways oi both It 
must be remembeied howevei, that 
these figuies are by no means final 
intensive exploration of Btazil’s coal 


and othei inineial leseives is only 
beginning The Institute Brasileiro 
do Geogiafia e Estalistica (Brazilian 
Institute of Geogiaphy and Statis¬ 
tics) is now in the field, uncovei ing 
new indications of existing mineral 
wealth Encouraging reports are be¬ 
ing ieceived of new coal deposits 


and of possibilities of new oil l e- 

i ves as will as of uranium man¬ 
ganese, tin nickel, iron, and bauxite 

IRON AND STEEL — As has been 
indicated n on heads the list of 
Brazilian minerals And here is one 
of the cases where the country is 
doing something to banish an Indus- 
trial paiadox At Volta Redonda in 
the state of Rio de Janeiro, is a steel 
plant that was started in 1940 and 
opened in March, 1946 Costing 
$100,000 000 this plant will have an 
ultimate capacity of 1,000,000 tons of 
steel annually (average production 
of steel in the United States is 100 - 
000,000 tons annually) and will be 
able to fill piactically all Brazilian 
demands However, the coal spectie 
comes in again, unless the fuel pic¬ 
ture changes rapidly, Volta Redonda 
will be opeiated on imported coal 
with consequent high cost of pio¬ 
duction On the other hand, theie is 
the possibility of using Brazilian 
coal heie, as available, mixed with 
lmpoited coal as needed to obtain 
the desned results in certain optia- 
tions Then too, there is the oppoi - 
tunity for coal-carrying ships fiom 
the United States to Brazil to cairy 
high-giade iron ore on the retuin 
trip, thus seiving to balance-out the 
economics of shipping 

To the capacity of Volta Redonda 
must also be added the capacity of 
several small steel mills m Mmas 
Geiaes which combined, will con¬ 
tribute an added 200,000 tons annu¬ 
ally 

While the United States does not 
at present (but may In the future) 
have any real need for iron im¬ 
ported from Brazil, it does need cer- 
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tain other elements which Brazil 
has in abundance Most important 
of all is manganese Manganese ores 
available in the United States aie 
lean, low in content, and only uch 
manganese ores are economically 
suitable for pioducing feriomanga- 
ncse Neai the non mines in the 
western part of Mato Grosso ate 
huge deposits of high-grade man¬ 
ganese ore, estimated at 30 000 000 
tons and containing fiom 45 to 47 
percent manganese Heie, again 
however, tapping of this uch and 
valuable mineial resource is handi¬ 
capped by problems of tianspoita- 
tion Undei piesent conditions the 
ore is hauled by truck to the Paia- 
guay River and then towed in scows 
to ocean steameis at the poit of 
Montevideo 

ALUMINUM - Although Biazil 
ranks 12th in world pioduction of 
bauxite—and its major rich deposits 
are in open-cut mines which make 
for easy removal—Biazihan indus¬ 
try has until recently reliecf entiiely 
upon imported aluminum’ Thus is 
but another of the paiadoxcs that 
drives home the importance of tin 



"Zipper" production 


industrial awakening of the coun¬ 
try 

Major production of bauxite at 
piesent is from the uch mines on 
the Pot os de Caldas plateau in the 
state of Minas Geiaes wheic the ic- 
seives are estimated at 120,000 000 
tons But that is not the whole 
story There are some 80 othei 
known localities where bauxite is to 
be had in quantity, and the proba¬ 
bility that others still remain to be 
found Most important of those so 
far explored includes the mines in 
and near Ouro Preto, where esti¬ 
mated reserves reach 2,000,000 tons, 
and the Muqui deposits in the state 


of Espmto Santo, not far from Rio 
de Janeiro, with estimated leseives 
of 1,000,000 tons Large deposits of 
phosphorous bauxite in the state of 
Marunhao aie believed sufficient to 
fill the domestic need foi phosphatic 
feitili7crs with alumina pioduction 
as a by-product 

With these l ich souius of biuxitc 



Industrial Expansion 


in Brazil 


(U S Dollars) 

1939 

750,000,000 

1942 

1 378,400,000 

1945 

2 820,850,000 


Total figures for industrial production, 
covering all of Brazilian industry show 
the tremendous increase which has 
taken place over o six year period 

to tap Brazilian tntcipusc had by 
1940, gone only as fat as the pioduc¬ 
tion of alumina and the expoitation 
of the oie itself Then the fust plant 
foi the i eduction of aluminum 
was established bv Klctio-Quimica 
Brasilena S/A, this plant, at Saia- 
menha, in the state of Minas Geiaes 
is now reported to be pioducing suf¬ 
ficient aluminum foi the needs of 
Biazihan market 

ELECTRICAL POWER Closely al¬ 
lied with the pioduction of alumi¬ 
num, and with many an industnal 
process and production line, is the 
pioblem of powei and especially 
of electrical power Since Brazilian 
coal deposits and oil reserves have 
not been fully exploited and im¬ 
ported coal and fuel oil arc expen¬ 
sive, Biazihan industry is looking 
to its nvers as a source of hydro- 
electnc power Here is a vast poten¬ 
tial means of i educing aluminum, 


Agricultural Expansion 



in Brazil 


Tons 

1920 

1940 

Cotton 

99,701 

468,695 

Oranges 

77 000 

1 206,000 

Pineapples 

18,000 

138 678 

Bananas 

540 000 

1 833,334 

Coffee 

788 488 

1,001813 

Cocoa 

66 883 

128 616 

Sugar cane 

13 986 000 

21 474 591 

Potatoes 

145 985 

464 662 

Brazil nuts 

6 588 

68 162 


Industrial expansion in Brazil is not 
to be had at the expense of its ago 
cultural pursuits as evidenced by 
this tabulation ot increases in pro 
duct ion of important Brazilian crops 

smelting oils i unning railioads 
building machine, ly and doing a 
thousand and one other jobs th it 
have to bt done in an mdusti i il 
economy 

A lehef map of Brazil shows th it 
many of hci livers which flow di- 
icctly into the Atlantic or feed siu h 
laige nvtis as the Parana and the 
Amazon, plunge at times down 
falls that could i caddy be utilized 
foi powti production In fact bv 
1940 Bia7ihan hydroelectnc plants 
had an installed capacity of about 
1,000 000 kilowatts and were on the 
mciease One of the most ambitious 
projects designed to level off power 
production during wet and dry sea¬ 
sons, is that cstibhshed between S io 
Paulo and its ocean port of Santos 
Hue a mi ies of dams has been 
built to foim gieat lakes extending 
into the neaibv mountains to cicate 
what amounts to one huge connected 
reset voir capable of impounding all 
of the watei that falls during the 
lainy season This water, released 
through pc nstoc ks for a di op of 2200 
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foot to the tui bints loc ited just 
above sea level, is utilized to pio- 
duct power during (he cntne 12 
months of the year 

In a similai mannei, many of the 
watei eouises of Biazil can be de¬ 
veloped foi power production, our 
own Tennessee Valley Authonty, 
Boulder Dam, and Grand Coulee 
have shown what can be done, and 
Bi azil has proved that such lessons 
tan be applied to hei own pioblems 
It is now a mattei of spiaiding the 
application With the ciying need 
foi j diJ transportation in Brazil, and 
wilh the mateuals available to ex¬ 
tend her rail system but not enough 
coal to power the required locomo- 
tivts it is not beyond tht tealm 
of possibility to visualize hydioclcc- 
powei efficiently cai ried by high- 
tension lines, as the motivating force 
of Brazil's futui e lailioads 

Then, too, it should be noted that 
uiamum is listed among the possible 
n<\\ mineral resouices thus fai le- 
poitcd by the Brazilian Institute of 
Geography and Statistics As le- 
scaicb in the potentialities of atomic 
power continues, such supplies of 
the ladioactive element when de- 
\t loped, will become mcieasingly 
important In any event here is a 
count] v that can make full use of 
atomic powei supplied by small 
qumtities of easily tianspoited fuel 
—the gieat hope and ultimate goal 


of many workeis in this field Even 
if Biazihan uranium deposits do not 
prove out, Brazil should be an ideal 
pioving ground for atomic powei as 
applied to the solution of tianspoita- 
Uon and industrial power plant piob- 
Jems—of which she has plenty 

SPECIFIC INDUSTRIES - Despit* 

the limitations placed upon it by 
such matters as gi oat distances, 
ptesent lack of adequate transporta¬ 
tion facilities, inadequate coal sup¬ 
plies and so on, alieady buefiy 
sketched, Biazilian industiv is pro¬ 
ceeding apace To give a pci haps 
kaleidoscopic pictuie of what is go¬ 
ing on in the metals mdustiy in pai - 
ticular, the following paiagiaphs aie 
drawn from the wntei’s ndtes made 
during a recent tout oi a numboi of 
plants in the southern pai t of Biazil 
Of the nonfeiious metals pro¬ 
ducers and fabncatois m Biazil the 
film of Laminuclo National de 
Metals S/A is said to do bO pel cent 
of the entire business Tins is di¬ 
vided us follows Aluminum 75 pei- 
cent, brass and coppei HO peuent 
zinc, 100 pel cent (producing 100 tons 
pel month), snivel Geiman silvei 
md so on, 50 peicent Employing 
some 1500 woikeis this company 
is the biggest South Amirican pro¬ 
ducer of plates, sheets strips, elides, 
bars tubings extiuded shapes and 
wne of nonfeuous metals as well as 



A foundry in Brazil 


aluminum and bionze powders for 
use in paints and printing inks In 
1941 its total production had a sale 
value of $3,090,523, by 1946 this 
figuie had climbed to $7,780,742 for 
the fiist nine months 
Then theic is Companhia Biasileua 
de Aitefactos de Metais, with plants 
in Utmgu and Slo Paulo, manufac- 
tuung silver md other tableware 
is well as aluminum cooking uten¬ 
sils and kitchenware kerosme 
lamps tinned basins, and othei met¬ 
al utensils In 1941 this company's 
production of other than aluminum 
pi oduets w as valued at $703,600 
foi 194b (to Octobei) it had m- 
i i eased to $2 492 245 Aluminum- 
ware figuies foi the same penods 
an placed at $376 350 and $1,380 250 
Not quite so staitling at fiist 
glance because thev do not extend 
ovei such a long period of time aie 
the figuies from the slide fastener 
( zippei’) factory of Companhia 
Brrsilcua de Mtlais In 1944 this 
company opuating the hugest slide 
fastcnei plant in South Amciica, 
had a sales volume of $912,681 for 
the fust six months of 1946 the fig¬ 
uies climbed to $1,226 628 

Aluminum foil pioduction in the 
only plant of its kind in Brazil 
that of Laminaelo Caiavelas S/A 
jumped fiom $77 656 in 1941 to 
$434,892 foi the Inst nine months of 
1946 

In tht plant of Companhia Brasil- 
ena do Zmco is pioduccd electio- 
lvtic zinc that is entnely consumed 
by Laminae io Nauonal de Metais, 
with the by-pi oduets such as sul- 
func acid and copper sulfate sold to 
othei Biazihan industnes and to do¬ 
mestic agnculture Sales volume of 
this company in 1943 amounted to 
$47 900, foi the first six months of 
1946 (he volume was $119,599 
These compacted figures give a 
(Please turn to page 128) 
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Precision Forgings 


By FRED P PETERS 

hditor in Chlr-T Material* & Methods 


Born As the Solution to a War Production Problem, the Precision 
Forging Process Makes Possible Mass-Production of Metal Parts to 
Precise Dimensions with a Minimum of Machine-Finishing Required 



Courtesy Tube Turn* I no 

Large precision porls can be mass produced by forging to close tolcra 


A nother metal-working proc- 
1 ess has been added to the 
lengthening list of those which make 
possible the manufacture of metal 
parts to veiy accurate dimensions 
without subsequent machining Pre¬ 
cision forging is now a reality, and 
takes its place beside stamping, 
screw machine work die casting im¬ 
pact extrusion, precision casting, and 
powder metallurgy as an alternative 
means of mass-pi oducing parts that 
must be held to close tolerances 
Forging was one of the first metal¬ 
working techniques employed by 
early man, and has always been a 
leader in industrial importance 
among production methods Until 
recently, however, forgings weie 
never thought of as potentially pre¬ 
cision parts The nature of the proc¬ 
ess, with the scaling and warping of 
the forged piece that were attendant 
on the heating and cooling cycks 
in forging, were such as to limit 
commeicial dimensional tolerances 
in foigings to ± 1/16 to 1/32 inch 
per inch Tolerances as close as 0 016 
inch could be held in special cases, 
but a fancy premium had to be 
added to the cost of such parts, and 
they weie far from being mass- 
pi oduction items 

In many cases, howevei, the out¬ 
standing mechanical chai acteristics 
of all foigings—great toughness and 
load-bearing sti ength—necessitated 
their use foi machineiy paits that 
had to be manufactured to dimen¬ 
sional tolerances as dose as 0 005 
inch or better In all such instances 
the forgings had to be subsequently 
machined to finished size and shape 
Machined forgings are therefore 
among the most common of preci¬ 
sion paits, and aie able to compete 
on a cost basis with all the major 
metal-forms 

But of the many materials that 
can be foiged, not all of them are 
also easily machined, and some aie 
not machmeable at all It was this 
particular situation that led to the 
development of precision forgings 
by the Steel Improvement and Forge 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Higher production rates with lower 
production costs for many precision 
pieces Hard-to-machme alloys 
brought to narrow tolerances easily 
and quickly Conservation of mate¬ 
rials accomplished by the elimination 
of much final machining 


Company, primarily fot the solution 
of a vital war production problem, 
but with possibilities far beyond 
strictly military applications 

FORGINGS REQUIRED — This com¬ 
pany, one of the country’s laigest 
pioducers of drop forgings, was 
called upon eaiily Jb the war to pro¬ 
duce luibine wheels for General 
Electric tuibosuperchargers Forg¬ 
ings (rather than castings, for ex¬ 
ample) were required because of the 
great service stresses involved The 
material used (Timken 16 chromi¬ 


um, 25 mckel, 6 molybdenum, 
balance n on alloy, one of the “super- 
alloys” developed for high tempera- 
tuie service) was very difficult to 
machine But by using a specially 
developed two-step forging process, 
Steel Improvement and Forge was 
able to produce contoured wheel 
foigings requmng only a minimum 
of machining and grinding, and to 
toleiances closer than had ever be- 
fme been achieved with forgings on 
a mass-pi oduction basis 
In the forging process developed 
the fust operation (blocking) is done 
at the usual forging temperature for 
the alloy in question, generally in 
the neighborhood of 2000 degrees, 
Fahrenheit The second or finishing 
opei ation is cai l led out between 
1200 and 1350 degrees, Fahienheit 
This “low tempeiature” operation 
(some engineers call it “cold forg¬ 
ing” to distinguish the practice from 
forging at temperatures some 700 or 
800 degrees higher) not only forms 
the part to its finished dimensions, 
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ALLOYS USED IN PRECISION FORGINGS 
For Turbine Wheels For Blades or Buckets 


ALLOY 

DESIGNATION 

ALLOY 

MANUFACTURER 

NOMINAL 

COMPOSITION 

16 25 6 

Timken Roller Bearing 
Co 

l6Cr, 25Ni, 6Mo, Bol 
Fe 

19 9DL 

Universal Cyclops Steel 

190, 9Ni IMo, 1W 

N 155 

Union Carbide Or Car 
bon 

200, 20Ni, 20Co 

3Mo 2 5W 

S 590 

Allegheny Ludlum 

200 20Ni, 20Co 

4Mo, 4W, 4Cb 

Inconel X 

International Nickel 

Co 

73Ni, 150, 6Fe, 4 
( Ti plus At plus Cb> 


ALLOY 

DESIGNATION 

ALLOY 

MANUFACTURER 

NOMINAL 

COMPOSITION 

Hastefloy B 

Haynes Stellite Co 

65Ni, 30Mo, some V 

S 816 

Allegheny Ludlum 

40Co, 200, 20Ni, 5W, 
4Mo, 3Cb 

N 155 

Union Carbide 6 Car 

200, 20Ni, 20Co, 


bon 

3Mo, 2SW 

Inconel X 

International Nickel 

73Ni, 150, 6Fc, 4 


' Co 

(Ti plus Al plus Cbl 

16 25 6 

Timken Roller Beoring 
Co 

160, 25Ni, 6Mo 

K 42 B 

Westinghouse Elec 
Corp 



but cold works it at the same 
time, thereby greatly inci easing its 
stiength and haidness 

DIE DESIGN CRITICAL - Both op¬ 
erations ate done m laige steam 
diop hammeis The success of the 
piocess depends heavily on proper 
design of the first, m blocking die 
foi by coirectly designing the hist 
die it is possible to control the 
amount of told woi k that is done in 
the finishing die and thus to assuie 
unifoim baldness acioss the section 
of the wheel Impioper die design 
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Courte v Steel Improvement nnd Fort** CoYnp«ny 


will result in forgings that lack the 
requisite stiength and which vary 
in cross-section hardness 
Even more difficult of develop¬ 
ment and of moie potential impor¬ 
tance mdustnally is the production 
of precision drop foigings in parts as 
small as turbine blades oi buckets 
Here the problems were infinitely 
greater Because the blades (espe¬ 
cially those for jet engine turbine 
wheels, as distinct from supercharge! 
turbine blades or compressor blades) 
must operate at higher temperatures 
than the wheels, even more re¬ 
fractory alloys are used The best 


alloys of this type contain large pro¬ 
portions of cobalt and are corre¬ 
spondingly difficult to foige The 
geometric shape of turbine buckets 
with their sharply varying thick¬ 
nesses in the same piece, then 
necessarily small-radius fillets, and 
then devilishly difficult contouring 
has always been one of the most 
difficult to obtain via the forging 
piocess And finally the dimensional 
tolerances that have to be held are 
even closer than those requned foi 
wheel or rotor forgings Even hand 
grinding is not feasible because of 
the practical impossibility of main¬ 
taining the delicately designed con- 
toui s 

Foi example noimal tolerances 
used on tuibine blade forgings aie 
about -f- 0 010, 0 000 inch, while 

the vai lation fiom the ti ue t. on tout 
of the blade must be held to f 0 005, 

0 000 inch These aie so much 


closer than the forging industry has 
been accustomed to facing that a 
wholly new attitude and approach 
was requn ed for this production 
job 

SPECIAL OPERATIONS - The ac¬ 
tual foigmg of the tuibine blades 
lequnes a great number of opera¬ 
tions Forging temperature is rapidly 
lost after one to thiee hammer blows 
(because of the thinness of the 
parts) and a series of reheatings 
must be made as the foiging pio- 
gi esses On some parts in the final 
stages of forging, the metal is so 
thin that only one blow per heating 
is possible 

And there aie many othei devia¬ 
tions fiom the usual foiging proc¬ 
ess that are essential to success Foi 
example, die impiessions have to be 
sunk to wjthm 0 002 inch, while un¬ 
orthodox die matcnals must be used 


The four gas 
turbine buckets of 
super alloy 
in the center of 
the group 

and the surrounding 
stainless steel 
compressor blades 
are precision forged 


Aluminum precision 
forgings are 
used primarily for 
parts subjected 
to extreme fatigue 
and impact, or 
where space 
limitations do 
not permit the use 
of castings 
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Courtesy Steel Improvement end Porjc Companv 

A precmon forged turbine wheel (leftI requires very little additional 
machining The same wheel (right) after finishing, with the blades in place 


(and therefoie aie foiged), but cunently being done with pi ess 
which have heretofore involved foigings in light metals by a number 
much machining to accurately re- of manufacturers may be easily 
pioduce final dimensions may in the classed as precision foiging for the 
future be almost entirely forged tolerances leached appioach those 
with only light final machining achieved m the manufactuie of tuibo 
operations This practice may be buckets Increasing use of light met- 
especially advantageous when the als and especially the fast moving 
material is somewhat difficult 01 ex- developments in foiging pi esses in- 
pensive to machine dicate a bright futuie foi piecision 

The Steel Impiovement and Foige foiged light metals as well 

Company is not the only manufat- But whethei the tiend will be 
tuier of precision forgings For cx- towaid piecision forged light metals 
ample the Utica Di op Forge and 01 low alloy steels or just to the 
Tool Corporation and other forging original super-alloys, the precision- 
pioduceis took important pai ts in foims field has a new membei and 
the precision foiged tui bo-parts engineeis another way of making 
piogiam Indeed much of the wmtk then piodiuts 


* $ $ 


at unconventional baldnesses to 
minimize die weai and loss of shape 
Special foigmg furnaces are lequned 
to prevent excessive scaling 01 de- 
earbunzing during the many heat¬ 
ings lequired on these small paits 
before they leach finished size, and 
improved die swabbing compounds 
aie needed to pi event forgmgs fiom 
sticking in the dies It has also been 
learned that “process grinding” be¬ 
tween foiging opciations pioves 
beneficial 

The development of this process 
of couise, oiiginated as the solution 
of a war pioblem and has been al¬ 
most entirely concerned with forg¬ 
ings made of the supei-alloys foi 
jet engines and superchargers In 
addition, the engine manufacturers 
wished to do as little machining 
01 grinding on the paits as pos¬ 
sible, foi them the neaiest thing 
to perfection on the part of the 
blade producers would be none too 
good This would at fiist glance 
seem scnously to limit the bieadth 
of applications of these new tech¬ 
niques and then use in peace-time 
pioduction 

But alieadv the situation is open¬ 
ing up Experience in producing 
blade foigings in stainless steels has 
been extensively applied in com- 
piessoi design and manufactuie 
where the blades need not operate 
at an> thing like the severe scivice 
conditions icquiied of superchaiger 
and jet engine blades In addition 
(he jet engine and gas tui bine manu¬ 
facturers (custodians of a gieat 
peace-time industry in itself) have 
aheady relaxed then stringent tol¬ 
erances on thickness and shape 
Under these circumstances precision 
forgings aie much cheaptr to pro¬ 
duce, and part of tin resulting sav¬ 
ing may be used to machine-finish 
the blades 

This combination of trends makes 
piecision foigings more attractive 
to the general product munufat - 
tuier If costs can be brought dowm 
they will be moie competitive with 
castings and machined parts to be 
made m moi e common matei inis 
than the super-alloys So fai, fm 
example, the alloys chiefly used foi 
precision foigings have been those 
listed in the accompanying table 

LOWER COSTS NEEDED -- The 

drop-foiging industry s expenence 
with the 12 percent chiomium stain¬ 
less steel foi compiessor blade foig¬ 
ings is being followed with much 
interest, for it may well be the fore- 
runner of precision foigings made in 
lower alloy steels as well as in non- 
ferrous metals If costs can be low¬ 
ered, the potential field foi such forg¬ 
ings is laige, lnnumuable machine 
parts that must be strong and tough 


ROLLING MAGNESIUM 

On Continuous Strip Mill 

Proves Mass-Produciion Possible 

N^ost impoitanl step in the indus¬ 
trial development of a “young” ma¬ 
tei lal is the transition from manual 
handling to automatic production in 
its manufactuie Steel was long ago 
introduced to the continuous roll¬ 
ing mill which made possible the 
low-cost mass-production of sheet 
sti ip lails, and lod now so widel\ 
used throughout all mdustty Alu¬ 
minum too, has recently passed 
through this same important phase 
aluminum slabs weighing 2000 to 
WOO pounds each now being i oiled 
and coiled on automatic equipment 
without hand labor 

Magnesium may now be ready for 
this all-impoitant step Very ie- 
centl> the adaptability of magnesi¬ 
um to mass-pi oduction methods was 
demonstrated by rolling some of it 
on a continuous ship mill designed 
for steel Cast slabs of Dow FS alloy 
were put through a reveismg break¬ 
down mill with enough speed and 
powei that the magnesium actually 
became hotter rathei than coolei 
while being rolled fiom seven 
inches down to 0 4 inch in two min¬ 
utes 

On the conventional magnesium 
rolling mill, the 200-pound slabs aie 
expensive to cast and scalp in the 
first place The small slab is broken 


down so slow Iv in the lolling mill 
and handled so much that it cools 
off and must be reheated seveial 
times On the continuous mill how- 
tver the magnesium w'as passed on 
hot to the tandem mill, came out a 
moment later as 0 050 inch sheet and 
was automatically coiled at 1200 feet 
pci minute 

CONTACT ALLOYS 

Subsfifufe for Precious 

Metals , May Prove Superior 

Faced with shortages of some of 
the precious metals that have been 
essential ingredients of high-giade 
clectucal contact alloys for a num- 
bei of years the Gei mans during 
the wai developed several satisfac¬ 
tory substitutes that are much 
cheapei than the onginals and 
which aie believed to have interest¬ 
ing potentialities for American elec¬ 
trical-product manufactureis In 
place of the expensive ludium-plati- 
num combination the Germans suc¬ 
cessfully used alloys of gold and 
zucomum, of platinum and berylli¬ 
um and of tungsken and platinum 
as ovoilays oi inlays with base met¬ 
als For example they employed a 
combination of 95 percent platinum 
and 5 percent tungsten for ignition 
and magneto contacts Another 
useful substitute was an alloy of 
gold with 3 percent zuconium, which 
had a h.udnoss of ovei 300 Brmell 
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JOB RATING FOR 

Through Objective Study, Every Job in a Plant May be Accurately 
Evaluated With an Incentive Created, the More Experienced Worker 
Selects a More Difficult Task Where His Superior Skill and Knowl¬ 
edge Pay Off The Inevitable Results are Higher Wages for the 
Worker and, at the Same Time, Larger Profits for the Employer 


A small manufacturer of chemi¬ 
cals in the east is having an 
agreeable surprise His highly skilled 
senior employees are demanding 
the toughest jobs in the plant, and 
production per man per day is going 
up, sometimes as much as 100 per¬ 
cent Pay roll costs are going up too, 
but not as rapidly as profits 
This plant has both plush jobs 
on which instruments and automatic 
controls do most of the work, with 
the man just standing on watch, and 
hard ones where liquids must be 
stirred, powders shoveled, or heavy 
barrels moved The duller jobs 
mean hard physical work, soiled 
clothing, aijd some exposuie to 
fumes and heat, but they also need 
plenty of skill and judgment if they 
are to be run well 
Older and more skilled employees 
used to take advantage of their 
seniority rights to get those easiest 
jobs, the unpleasant tasks on which 
high skills were most needed being 
left for the newer men who had 
learned the least about the plant 
processes And the first ambition of 
eveiy new man was to accumulate 


senionty and get into line for the 
softer jobs 

What happened, on the surface 
was that an industrial engmeeL was 
consulted and he instituted a job¬ 
rating plan Under this plan, inste id 
of weekly pay being based entirely 
upon hourly lates which are estab¬ 
lished by senionty alone, there are 
also incentives, the tougher the job 
the higher the incentive The senioi 
woiker still gets a higher houily 
base late than the newcomer, and 
still can take his choice of jobs in 
the plant But if he wants really 
high pay, if he wants to double his 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

More consideration given to what 
constitutes fair working conditions 
within the plant Closer under¬ 
standing between Labor, Manage¬ 
ment, and Union Long-lasting 
harmony and co-operation among 
the three 


base pay, he has to take one of the 
haidei tasks and lun it well 

The chemicals maker expected this 
incentive system to level out his 
pay 10 II somewhat and to solve some 
of the problems of attracting un- 
ttained labor to the plant But he 
did not think that it would cause 
his best men to seek the jobs on 
which their skills could do the most 
for his company 

What he had missed was the deep¬ 
est instinct the American workei 
has the desire for a square deal 
foi eveiybody The aveiage Ameri¬ 
can woikei wants all hands to be 
ti cated fan ly “Right Is Right ’ comes 
as close to his credo as any words 
could Eveiy survey made by an> 
unbiased source finds this to be 
ti ue He wants good pay for himself 
but he thinks it is light and proper 
that the boss should make a fan 
pioht He wants to buy at fair prices 
goods made by men who also re¬ 
ceived fair pay He likes sports like 
b iseball and bowling where he can 
sec foi himself that the playing and 
the sc 01 ing are fan 

Fixing matters so that the man 
who licked the toughest job auto¬ 
matically got the highest pay was 
light in line with this sense of the 
square deal It made the best men 
w int to show the others how then 
skills could pay off 

DRAMATIC FAILURES - Job-rat¬ 
ing systems geaicd to fair pay and 
incentive lates have had similar 
effects in so many plants that the 
lush to adopt them amounts to a 
boom, a boom that is tempered by 



Working Conditions 
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SQUARE DEALING 


By EDWIN LAIRD CADY 



Courtpuy Mftrhlett Laboratories 

Supervision Exercised 


the fact that tho failutes of these 
systems have been as diamalic and 
bewildenng as then successes 

One such failui e was suffei ed by i 
piomincnt electncal company Heie 
the job-rating system had been ten 
yrais in the development So well 
did the executives like it that they 
said “Out men will never strike 
They like our jrb-iatmg set up too 
well The last of these boasts w>as 
heard just 24 hours befoie the men 
walked out on what was to become 
the most prolonged and disastrous 
stuke in the company s history 
Behind these failuies is one of the 
most exaspeiating facts in business 
management A good and fair job- 
rating systtm looks like the easiest 
thing in the woild to woik out but 
actually is the hardest It stems as 
if any high-school boy could handle 
the simple faetors involved but the 
sm n test of executives fail at tht m 
In fact almost ill good job-rating 
svstems m woiked out by consult¬ 
ing enginetis It is vei\ i nc foi an 
•executive to develop one foi his 
own eornp an> 

Seven simple fadois are the basts 
of no n iy all job-t rtmg m ‘ task 
t valuation’ systems They ai e 

1 Exptnenci 

2 Skill and Aptitude 

i Peisonal Responsibility 

4 Physical EfTort 

5 Working Conditions 

C Supet vision Rcquned 

7 Supei vision Exercised 
This list e in be expanded and dif¬ 


ferent w r oids can be used to express 
the same ideas With “aptitude,” foi 
example, can go a subhe id of “edu¬ 
cational i equipment,’’ or “personal 
i esponsibility” may be called “ini¬ 
tiative ” But all such lists boil down 
to just about the same factors 
Take that number 5 “woikmg 
conditions,” as an example of the 
difficulties involved Its inter pi eta- 
tion has to vary wuth nearly eveiy 
industrial community What r 


worker in the textile community of 
Fall River would regard as impos¬ 
sible conditions of heat and fumes 
would seem mild to his brother in 
the melting room of a steel mill in 
Pittsbuigh 

Intel pi elation of the same term 
would vary also from plant to plant 
in the same industry and even in the 
same community 

BAD WORKING CONDITIONS - 

Two steel stampings and kindred 
pioducts plants m New England weie 
bothered by bad plant conditions 
One put in modern wash i corns 
made suie that all machines w r eit 
as quiet as practual installed good 
cafeterias and play rooms, did every¬ 
thing it could to make work condi¬ 
tions pleasant 

In the other plant the boss called 
his men into a meeting “Boys,” he 
said, ‘I will buy all of that stuff foi 
you or I will put the cost of it into 
voui pay envelopes It is up to you 
He had risen from the lanks and 
many of his woikmen had known 
him when he was a machine op¬ 
erator They knew r he would keep 
his word The gieat majority voted 
“down with the luxui les and up 
with the pay envelope” 

Obviously, what w f ould be consid- 
(icd bad woikmg conditions in the 
fust of thest plants would be quite 
accept iblc in the second 

This problem becomes still more 
complex when personal opinions ore 
considered The boss has one idea 
of what constitutes good and bad in 
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working conditions, the worker a 
second, nnd the labor union a third 
Much depends upon who has done 
what work m what plant in what 
other community and is using this 
pievious experience—good or bad— 
as a mcusuimg stick Much moie 
depends upon whethei t^io boss 
wants to improve all bad conditions 
while the woikcr secietly w'ants 
them kept and calit cl bad s'o he can 
be paid mo? c foi facing them How' 
many i amifications has human nn- 
tui e f 

UNBIASED VIEW NEEDED — Amid 

all this welter of emotions and of 
subjective opinions somebody has to 
take a calm detached intelligently 
skeptical viewpoint The man best 
able to do this is the mdustnal engi- 
neei who, as a consultant has his 
leputation for unbiased honestv as 
his only stake in the business which 
he is studying 

In making a study of this kind 
the consultant has to dig veiy de< p- 
ly Fust of all he must know th 
nation-wide woiking conditions pit - 
vailing m the mdustiy he is study¬ 
ing Woikeis, especially the best 
worktis, tend to migtate to the com¬ 
munities and plants which wall offc t 
them the best conditions Gossip of 
migrants tells all weakens when 
those conditions ate ITc must makt 
suie that the plant he selves will 
keep as many of its best men is it 
can 

Next he studies the comniunih 
Some towns contain minv “lu\ui\ 
«hops with chiome-plalcd fixtui v - 


in the cafeterias with wash rooms 
and everything else to match Others 
ate “iough shop” towns The work¬ 
er knows about the shops in which 
his neighbors work Shops having 
worse conditions must pay highei 
wages 01 require lower skills Othei- 
w iso then workei s will not believe 
that they are getting squaic deals 
At this point the consultant is 
iead> foi his open discussions As 
eaily as possible the laboi unions 
aie brought into these if any unions 
figure in the picture 
The union leaders almost always 
die suspicious They usually are told 
that they need only observe, know 
what is going on and make suie 
that management is not hiding anv 
eaids up its sleeves But it seldom 
takes vei y long foi the union men to 
join discussions in which the wei- 
fue of the woikeis is the topic 
The union kadeis ulw ivs like the 



(i I mrolji FJiflrlr Complin 

Supervision Required 


fact that the job-iating plan will 
clear the roads for their own future 
discussions The very emotional and 
subjective thinking which shows up 
at the job rating council table is the 
cause of management-laboi confer¬ 
ences spending days on mattei s 
which ought to be settled m houis 
Once the relative values of the vari¬ 
ous tasks in the plant aie established 
management and laboi have a com- 



Pcrsonal Responsibility 


mon yaid stak with which to meas- 
ui e And w he n measui ements ai e 
clcai a gi (nt many conti ovt rsies 
c in be avoided 

TACTICS VARY Diffcient con¬ 
sultants use difTeicnt tactics in the 
job-iating conftienccs Many of the 
best engineeis woik themselves into 
positions wheie they act as lmpat- 
tial aj bitei s as quickly as they can 
Their main lesponsibility is to make 
sui c that eveiybody assigns the same 
meanings to the same tcims And 
those meanings aie “as used ’ in that 
plant 01 Ihnt community What is 
“peisonal 1 esponsibihty foi icsults’ 
in one shop will be “initiative” in 
unothei the “exeicise of supervi- 
Jon” by a machine shop woikman 
might be called Ability to secuie 
co-opeiation” in a neaibv foundry 
The mipoitant point is that all con¬ 
cerned shall speak tht same language 
in such tt limnology 

Individual tasks in the plant on 
discu std Eveiybody at the tabli 
h is a diffcicnt opinion as to how the 
seven fdctois should be weighed and 
applud to each job Tht consultant 
c duily nnd impartially hnds a mid¬ 
dle load -an average of all the 
opinions 

Common sense is jmpoi tant 
Everybody in the shop knows that 
the conference is not going to ar¬ 
rive at a different pay rate for evei v 
individual task but, rather, that 
there are going to be grades or 
levels of jobs and pay rates, and that 
I the levels aie going to be averages 



Physical E ftort 


no 
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Courtnv Curtin Lighting Inc 

Experience 


In those aveiages will be the squaie in in v ith i bettu job M i\ t _ a little 

deal that the workman wants and the man wilh a pootei one gcN 

Every man also knows that there a little moie than he would have 

are jobs on which incentives would had And this is the square do d 

be foolish, since the man cannot ini- that the American woiku likes, th it 

prove the peiformanct of the ma* he joins unions tnd gots on slnkc 

chine he inns, and otheis at which to get 

the machine does only what the man When job rating wmks it gets 
makes it do and incentives for his wondeiful results And it woil 
extra offoi ts aic the vciy essence of when thought out with the common 

the square deal sense which consists of the untmo- 

The engineer works all this out If tional judging of highl\ * motion tl 

a job is rated a little above the situations—of the completely uu- 

aveiage for its grade he bungs it peisunal application of the seven 

down a little, if below average, he letms which all men find highly 

brings its pay scale up Thus the peisonal in thou implication 

$ $ 


FLEXIBLE-SHAFT LIFE 

Increased Greatly by 

Statnless-Steel Layer 

For rotary bi ushes, files, screw 
drivers, and other small tools flex¬ 
ible-shaft drives have long competed 
with tools dnectly dnven by tiny 
motors for the same puiposts In 
favor of the flexible shaft has been 
the small space needed at the woik 
point, and low cost pel tool Against 
it has been a shoitei working life 
than sometimes is economical 

Shaft life is now bung increased 
by making them out of two kinds of 
wire The mnei core is piano wire 
such as has long been used for flex¬ 
ible shafts The outei part is one or 
more layers of shunless steel, usu¬ 
ally type 302 

The stainless-steel outei layei has 
a low coefficient of friction and 
therefore submits itself to less fric¬ 
tional heat, is able to withstand heat 
better than is piano wire, and is not 
likely to be damaged if not kept 


lubricated while the 1<>ol i-. m slm- 
age Fonnuly the sh ift usu dly woi (_ 
out when the outu paii f uh d No* 
the stainless-steel outti put com¬ 
monly outlasts the iui( 

FRICTION SAWING 

Operates on 

Unknown Bases 

The fact that a r oft metal ot olhu 
substance moving at high speed and 
fiee to get i id of the heat of fuel ion 
will cut thiough a hudci substance 
without itself being worn vciy rap¬ 
idly, has been known for centunes 
Diamonds, the haidest known sub¬ 
stances, aie cut by soil iron plates 
with diamond dust as an assistant 

Strange to say, nobody yet knows 
just why this technique woiks 
Away back in the Revolution nv 
War it was known that a soft non 
disk cut fiom a stove pipe could bi 
mounted in a lathe caused to turn 
at high speed, and then used to cut 
thiough a hard hie without the soft 


disk showing m> evidence of wear 
Modem applications are blossom¬ 
ing evtiywhere Th#y concern 
themselves laigely wuth the contour 
cutting of stainless steels and othu 
haid-to-cut alloys 
The band s ivvs used for this pur¬ 
pose aie mil ot speeds up to 20 000 
tot t poi minute and the speeds may 
go highci The saws can bo advanced 
J28 inches a minute oi even moie 
if cutting in a straight line acioss 
i qu n tt i -me h tine k plate of ex- 
lumelv tough and hud stainless 
slctl oi they c in make H4 oi more 
mhcs i minute uound the curves 
v he n doing contour s iw mg And the 
peed of this c utting is moie de- 
i ndt nt upon the siuface speed of 
ihf s iw bl id» than upon the thick- 
nc ss of the pj itc pi itc thickness 
mikes suipusingly little difference 
Actual contact bttvvccn the saw 
nd the woik would weal such 
blacks out in no time, the u foie the 
best guesses aie that piactically no 
v uch contact takes place Somewhere 
m the t xpei icnc es bung had with 
these saws ui laws of friction 
which, when woikcd out may revo¬ 
lutionize some of oui applications 
of bt 11 mgs ind lubi nants 

INDUSTRIAL DIAMONDS 

Now Selected With 
Critical Eye to Abilities 

JEW maks ago dmost any dia- 
mond which was not satisfactoiy 
ioi jewthy could be sold to mdus- 



Ideaf conditions for diamond selection 


liy Solution of industrial dia¬ 
monds wa c not esDcudlv cmeful 
For a while then use seemed to be 
moie of a fad than anything else 
Today the industnal diamond 
like uiy othci tool, is used right up 
to the limits of its abilities And the 
selecting of diamonds foi *iny pai- 
ticular application is a job foi the 
highly-tuuntd exput who uses in 
his woi k a powei ful magnifying 
glass plus scientifically focussed, 
shadow -fiee fluoiescent lights 
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LONGER PIPE LIFE 

Plastics-coatfo steel pipe proved for corrosion-ie- 
sistance in oil-field work, promises extended life foi 
piping in industrial and domestic uses In oil-well drill¬ 
ing, drill pipe often fails because of corrosion pitting of 
the inside of the pipe, a thei mo-setting plastics cover¬ 
ing prevents couosion and halts the all too familiar cor- 
losion fatigue failures 


BUSINESS BY RADIO 

Huge industrial plants covenng many aues of ground 
and companies whose plants are fai -flung throughout 
the nation, will find a new means of rapid communica¬ 
tion in the ladio-hnked teletype nov. on the houzon 
Through networks involving almost any number of 
transmitter-ieceivers it will become possible to relay 
orders, instructions, changes in production schedules, 
and the like, without delay and with immediate 
acknowledgment of receipt 


BETTER VISION PAYS OFF 

out of four workers was found to have faulty 
vision in a recent check of 831 employees in an eastern 
factory That this condition was largely responsible for 
plant accidents was shown when, after a visual efficiency 
program was instituted, there was a sharp drop in acci¬ 
dents and an equally significant decrease in lost woik 
time Many of the workers so examined were fitted with 
prescription safety goggles 

Whether or not occupations involve eye hazards, good 
eyesight is normally a requisite to good woikmanship 
When management ledhzes this, it will go far to find a 
better investment in “production equipment” than in¬ 
stallation of a standardized procedure of eye examina¬ 
tion and correction 


BETTER HOUSE WARMINGS 

Those interested in the housing problem—and who isn’t 
these days 9 —have much to look forward to in the realm 
of home heating First there will be miniature oil-bum- 
mg units that take up but a couple of square feet of 
floor spuce, yet can heat small and medium-size homes, 
then there is further development of radiant heating 
systems, including the “radiant baseboard” and built- 
in piping types described m these columns many months 
ago, finally, there is the “heat pump,” also not new in 
principle but just showing its real promise over the 
horizon The heat pump is a home refrigerator in re¬ 
verse The refrigerator pulls heat out of food stored 
within it and dissipates it, the heat pump pulls heat 
out of the ground, the air, or a convenient water source, 
and uses it to warm the house (Remember that heat is 
a relative matter, and the method will become clear) 
The heat pump will circulate, compress, and decom- 


A. A Peck 


pi ess a liquid oi gas in a heating cycle similai to the 
cooling cycle in the refngeiator 

Coupled with these advances in home heating—many 
of them can be applied to industrial processes as well— 
will be new developments in theimostatic and similar 
conti ols Notable among these are the types that take 
iccognition of the outdoor tempeiature to boost or re¬ 
duce tiie temperature indoors, with lesulttng greatei 
uniformity of heat and comfoit 


THERE'S A LOT IN A NAME 

\A/hen new materials are pounng from the laboratory, 
there would be a lot less confusion if many of the syn¬ 
thetics were not linked by name with some already 
known material, but weie made to stand on their own 
feet Synthetic lubber is a good case m point Synthetic 
rubbeis aie like rubber but actually die entirely differ¬ 
ent fiom rubber The same applies to many plastics All 
too often they are thought of as substitute mateiials— 
and hence mfenoi to matuials which they replace 
It’s about time that a new view was taken of many 
materials now available to industiy Let them prove 
themselves, take their rightful places in production 
free from the stigma of “synthetic,” “substitute,” or 
“alternate ” Above all, let them be used where their 
propel ties can be fully exploited, lathet than forced 
for purposes of economy or otherwise to do a job for 
which they are not fitted 


ROLLER-BEARING FREIGHT CARS 

nfw era in fi eight cais is seen in the application of 
roller bearings to 1000 Chesapeake and Ohio freight 
cars of 70 tons capacity each Although anti-friction 
bearings have been applied to passenger cats and loco¬ 
motives, this is the first mass step toward reduction of 
faction in heavy load-cairying lailroad cars It points 
inexorably toward rail transportation economy through 
both higher sustained speeds and lower maintenance 
and hauling costs 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 

Automotive engineers also are fighting friction, the 
average passengei car, traveling 50 miles an hour, now 
requires 21 horsepower for driving the car and another 
21 horsepower to overcome internal fnction Hens 
kept under ultra-violet lamps produce over 10 percent 
more eggs than without irradiation Moving fixtures, 
as well as traveling welding equipment, are being 
tested on assembly lines mvolvmg sheet-metal assembly 
m a successful attempt to speed-up fabrication processes 
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WHAT PLASTICS 

mean to 

Plywood 

All But Unknown Twenty Yeors Ago, the Plastics-Bonded Plywoods Are 
Taking Their Place Along Side Conventional Structural Materials, 
Equalling or Surpassing Them in Strength, Durability, and Beauty 

By CHARLES A BRESKIN 

Ed loi Modem Elastics 


I n this day of building-matenal 
shoitages of all types there is 
haidly a single mattnal that has 
not come in foi discussion as to its 
possible usefulness to the construc¬ 
tion industiy Plastics arc no excep¬ 
tion 

In these discussions there are 
those who question the extent of the 
role that plastics aie prepaicd to 
play note in the building field They 
point to the hold-up that certain 
manufactui ers of plastics honeycomb 
stiuctuies have experienced in put¬ 
ting their pioducts into the frame¬ 
work of homes because of local 
building codes They mention the 
lelatively limited pioduction of 


some of the new plastics matei lals 
as against the staggering need And, 
finally, they cite the higher initial 
cost of the plastics materials at this 
time when set in duect comparison 
with the tiaditional building sup¬ 
plies 

But there is one thing that many 
of these doubters forget They forget 
that the w'oid plashes appears more 
and more fi cqucntly as a linkage 
with the word plywood In fact, 
there are still too many people who 
have no idea that the two materials 
are at all i elated As for an\ doubt 
of the iole that plywood is playing 
- and will continue to play—in our 
building program there is the as¬ 


sistance gi anted the industry by the 
Government In the shape of a sub¬ 
sidy to obtain more logs from the 
woods in return for which plywood 
companies must set aside 50 percent 
of all production for building 

The right of plastics to be linked 
with plywood is clearly evidenced 
by the figui es shewn in Tables I and 
II on the relative use of difTtient 
glues by the softwood and hardwood 
plywood producers In the case of 
softwood plywood, approximately 45 
percent is made with synthetic resin 
Only about 41 percent of the hard¬ 
wood plywood is made with these 
resins and it is estimated that the 
demand for the type of haidwood 
plywood pioduced with synthetic 
iesins will never amount to more 
than 00 pci cent of the total volume 
This is due to the fact that this type 
plyw r ood is not used so largely foi 
extenor pui poses 

Tlie volume of plywood made with 
synthetic resins is even more mn- 
piessive when set against the total 
absence ru commeicial use of these 
resins in the plywood industry in 
the United States as late as 1927 De¬ 
velopments which seem about ready 
for full-scale pioduction in 1947 sug¬ 
gest that the synthetic resins will 
continue to grow in importance and 
will serve to make plyw r ood even 
moie important to the building 
t lacks 

INCREASES UTILITY — The real 

value of plastics to plyw'ood lies in 
the fact that it has made plywood a 
moie satisfactory material for all- 
lound use It has added to the uni¬ 
formity and quality of plywood and 
has expanded its usefulness 

A case in point is the work now 



Oounecy united State* Plywood Corporation 


The flexibility of standard quarter inch plywood is demon 
strafed by its use in the four concave panels Eighth inch 
stock was required to construct the sharply curving surface 


With wood metal laminates as used in the table lamp and ceil 
mg fixture, and hardwood plywoods for paneling and furniture 
interior decorators can achieve effects never before possible 
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being dene with the bonding of 
phenolic resin laminated paper to 
plywood to give a weather-resistant 
material that should last for years 
and prove adaptable to home con- 
stiuction This piocess would en¬ 
able the softwood plywood industry 
to use its imperfect veneer as the 
outside ply since it would be covered 
and protected by the phenolic sur¬ 
facing material This would save the 
most valuable—the unblemished— 
veneer sheets foi more exacting 
jobs, and it would also cut down on 
the waste that is caused today by 
the mdustiy’s inability to utilize the 
imperfect sheets 

Another promising development 
is the United States Plywood Corpo¬ 
ration’s Flexwood a thin wood 
veneei bonded to fabi ic with syn¬ 
thetic resin glue for use is a wall 
tovenng Production was veiy lim¬ 
ited in 1946 due to a lack of fabric 
for the backing, but it is piesumed 
that this situation will be remedied 
eaily in 1947 Other developments 
of this company with a chance for 
great expansion in 1947 are Armor - 
ply, a plywood bonded to aluminum 
and Flexmetl, anothei veneer bonded 
to rrfetal Both of these mclal-com- 
bmations give a panel of considei- 
able structural strength und aie de¬ 
pendent on the use of synthetic i esm 
adhesives 

Another possibility is prcfinished 
plywood to be sold to the customei 
completely finished in every respect 
including grooved edges so that 
panels may be fitted snugly togt thei 
It may be that such large inventories 
would be required to keep different 
finishes in stock that this develop¬ 
ment will be held up m 1947 But 
it holds a definite piomise for the 
future 

Belief in plywood as a stiuctuiil 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Greater permanency and more ef¬ 
fective weather-proofing for the pre¬ 
fabricated home Simpler, strong¬ 
er, lighter construction for a great 
variety of objects from box-cars to 
gliders More attention to water- 
resistance and temperature stability 
Wiser selection of plastics for 
plywood construction 


mateiial is evidenced by the action 
of one laige company in building 
hvo all-plywood homes in Canadri 
w hich will meet all kinds of weathei 
conditions and which are expected 
to be permanent One will have a 
plywood fir outer surface coated 
with paint, the other will have an 
outei suiface of varnished birch 
plywood Thus company feels that if 
boats can be made of plywood to 
withstand constant soaking, a ply¬ 
wood house should be able to take 
punishment of a similar natuie under 
vaiymg conditions of exposuie to 
moisture heat, and cold 

STRONG AND LIGHT - The fun¬ 
damental advantage of plywood does 
not necessai lly lie m its decorative 
effect or in the fact that it can hr 
made in large uniform panels It lies 
rather in the aveiage strength- 
weight latio, in the rigidity factoi 
in the minimized variation in direc¬ 
tional strength, and in the dimen¬ 
sional stability of the material By 
using layeis of thin selected veneei s 
the non-uniformities of solid wood 
are minimized so that the average 
strength-weight ratios aie greatci 
than for solid wood This fact is 
amply confirmed in freight cais 
constructed from plywood wheie it 


Toble 1 — Softwood Plywood Glue Used for First Three Quarters 1946 

Month 

Casein 

Soy bean 

Phenolic 

Other glues 

Total 

Jan 

336,000 

1 761,000 

1,818,000 

213,000 

4 128,000 

Feb 

300,000 

1,700,000 

1,900,000 

190,000 

4,090,000 

Mor 

294,000 

1,737,000 

2,008,000 

159,000 

4,198,000 

April 

403 000 

1,878 000 

2,051,000 

158,000 

4,490,000 

May 

519,000 

2,010 000 

2,390 000 

187,000 

5,106,000 

June 

502,000 

1,879,000 

2,001,000 

172 000 

4,554,000 

July 

438,000 

1,617,000 

1,531,000 

145,000 

3,731,000 

Aug 

603 000 

2,059,000 

2 164,000 

148,000 

4,974,000 

Sept 

527,000 

2,287,000 

2 194 000 

185,000 

5,193,000 

Total 

3,922,000 

16,928 000 

18,057,000 

1,557 000 

40,464,000 


is found possible to reduce the dead 
weight of each car by one ton 
In the days when the timber stands 
in this country were still largely 
untouched, it was economically pos¬ 
sible to produce a wall-board grade 
of plywood bonded with a cheap 
non-weather resistant adhesive and 
sell it into non- or semi-structural 
markets at a very low cost But with 
the depletion of both our soft and 
oui haidwoods, the wood became 
moie difficult and more expensive to 
cut—being located in less accessible 
sections at considerable distances 
fiom the mills If plywood were to 
be produced at a piofit it became 
essential that it be manufactuied to 
meet the lequircments of those 
wanting stiuctuial matei lals and 
therefore in a position to pay a better 
price The economics of the situa¬ 
tion alM) lead to lesenrch on com¬ 
posite plywoods and composite lami¬ 
nates The recent announcement of 
an oak ban cl made by gluing white 
oak veneei s inside the more avail¬ 
able led oak is an illustration of this 
trend Another approach is the suc¬ 
cessful use of Avwood--a composite 
laminate of mahogany veneers and 
plastics—in stiuctural woik during 
the war 

In the face of this economic situ¬ 
ation is was inevitable that the in¬ 
dustry should turn more and more 
to synthetic resins for the improved 
qualities it sought 

TWO TYPES — Softwbod is ob¬ 
tained fiom comfeioub tiees such as 
fir, spruce and hemlock, and is the 
type most generally used for hous¬ 
ing It is processed by either the 
hot or cold pi ess method with vari¬ 
ous types of glue such as casern 
soy bean, dried blood, urea, and 
phenolic When intended for perma¬ 
nent outdooi use it is generally 
pi ocessed with phenolic or urea 
Moistuie-iesistant types, of the kind 
used for conciete forms and various 
interioi jobs may be processed with 
uiea, casein or soy bean glues which 
sometimes contain dried blood 

Hardwood plywood is the type 
which utilizes wood from deciduous 
or broad-leaved trees It also may 
be processed by either the hot oi 
cold pi ess method and, in general, 
employs all types of adhesives Ac¬ 
cording to census figures, a far 
gi eater poundage of urea than dT 
other glues was used during the war 
years A considerable amount of this 




Tobla II 

— Glue Used in 

Hordwood Plywoods* 



Year 

Casein 

Soy bean 

Phenolic 

Urea 

Tapioca 

Other glues 

Total 

1944 

1943 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

5,070,000 

6,000,000 

18,000,000 

16,000,000 

9,000,000 

12,000,000 

9,000,000 

9,000,000 

52,000,000 

54,000,000 

- No statistics available for 1945 or 

1946 
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war woik was done in tuiniturc 
plants This activity necessitated the 
installation of hot press equipment, 
a fact that may possibly cause them 
to switch over to synthetic resin 
glues m their future work In the 
past, starch and animal glues have 
been more commonly used by the 
furniture trade, synthetic lesins 
not being paiticularly necessaiy 

It is also possible that all West 
Coast operations will eventually use 
synthetic resins in nearly all their 
output since this would make pos¬ 
sible the use of the finished ply¬ 
wood either inside or out At pres¬ 
ent the cost of synthetic icsins is 
higher than that of other types of 
glue, an ampoitant factoi in then 
industry position 

Among the finished pioducts made 
from hardwood plywood are boats, 
gliders, airplanes, cabinets, interior 
trim, radios, store fixtures, boxes, 
and baskets 

WHAT RESINS* ~ In selecting a 
resin to give the highest quality of 
finished plywood panel, the first pie- 
requisite is watei lesistance—le- 
sistance over a wide range of tem- 
peratuie to loss of strength in 
moist conditions Thoioughly cured 
phenol-aldehyde, melamine-alde¬ 
hyde, and urea-aldehyde resins 
meet the water-resistance test 

A second resin requirement foi 
high-quality plywood is stability 
over temperature langes fiom —40 
to 4 250 degrees, Fahrenheit By 
stability is meant not only reten- 

$ $ 

MOTTLED SHEETING 

Is Made from 

Salvaged Plastics 

Scrap acrylic, much of which i c 
available from airplane domes and 
blisters, is being turned into a sheet¬ 
ing called Mottletone, which, ap¬ 
proximating the Agination of onyx 
can be either foimed oi fabricated 
and is available in a wide lange of 
colors 

To produce the sheet, the aciylic 
sciap is first cleaned in a tumbling 
apparatus Then the plastics goes 
to an air oven where it is heated to 
a temperature of appioximately 250 
degrees, Fahrenheit, and sent on to 
a mixing mill for grinding The 
mixture is peeled off the rolls of 
the mixing mill and placed in an 
hydraulic press Under heat and 
pressuie the acrylic flows into semi¬ 
positive molds and is cooled During 
these processes, dye and plasticizer 
are added. 

The machining, forming, and gen¬ 
eral care of the resulting Mottletone 


turn ol tensile and impact sUcnglh 
but also lesistance to volumetuc 
contraction or expansion 

The third requisite for a resin 
is that the glue line be flee of 
chemicals injurious to lignocellulose 
Acid-catalyzcd resins inevitably 
weaken the wood as time passes 
This effect is small in many cases 
and of no importance in furniture 
or wall-boaid panels, but is veiy 
bad in. structural wotk Alkali, how¬ 
ever, apparently has little if any 
haimful effect 

Piesenl glue-lmc costs lun about 
$2 per 1000 square feet of double 
glue line foi iritemu type panels 
about $3 75 to $4 fot moisture ie~ 
sistant concretc-foi ni t>pcs, and 
about $5 for extenoi grades The 
cost of the extciior glue lines can 
be reduced appreciably by betlei 
mill practice 

It seems safe to pi edict that dui- 
ing the next few yeais the volume 
of resin-glued plywood should moic 
than double It also seems pi obublo 
that when the pent-up demands are 
filled and the maikets become, com¬ 
petitive, the trend will be moit and 
moic to the bonding of all giades 
of Ameiican plywood with resins 
and that the newel t>pcs of wall 
boards will consume more plastics 
than evei Authonlics both in and 
out of the industiy believe th it 
plywood potenti ihtie s aic f n gie iter 
than piesently icaliml ind that 1947 
will see a rapid mete ise in the adop¬ 
tion of new and enlugcd npphe i- 
tions 





Some uses of solvogcd plastics scrap 


is much like that of tegular sheet 
auylic A jig saw, band saw, oi cir- 
culai saw can be ustd to cut this 
sheeting, and saw blades with fiom 
six to nine teeth per inch give the 
best tesults Drum smdeis have 
been found the most satisfactoiy 
for curved edges, disk sanders foi 
straight edges and belt and vibia- 
toiy sandeis foi sui facing If care 
is taken not to remove too much 
material at one time and if the plas¬ 
tic*? is kept at a low temperature, 
there is no obstacle to the tapping 
and threading of this sheet 
The material should not be used 
for articles having compound curva¬ 


tures but it can be tasily fashioned 
into a simple curve Foi this foim- 
mg, tlie sheet Is heated most satis¬ 
factory in an air oven, but the 
temperature should not exceed 225 
degiees, Fahienheit 

PLEXIGLAS CANOPY 

Covers and Protects 

Converhb/e's Top 

S omei'hinc difTeient m the way of 
plastics automobile applications is a 
lull-vision acrylic top for con¬ 
vertibles The Wnght-Austin Com- 
p my is responsible foi this usage 
and lmikels the top clear, or in 
tianspaient tints of red, green, and 
blue Foimed fiom a i, inch sheet 
Plexiglas then* aie no seams to ob- 
su uct the view, and the top is easily 
installed, fastening to the body of 
the (ai at four points The Plexi- 
top can be left on permanently, the 
ltgulai top which it covers and pro¬ 
tects being raised or lowered uc- 
coiding to Ihc amount of light that 
is wanted 

PLASTICS MOUNTINGS 

Hold Metal Specimens Flat 

For Laboratory Examination 

In mfi \llurgical examination woik 
wheie a metal specimen is inspected 
undei a micioscope, it is impoitant 
that the metal be perfectly flat ovei 
its entnc suifoce, even to the edges 
lhis type oi surface cannot, how- 
be uhitved li the test speci¬ 
men is unmounted 

In looking for a suitable mounting 
malei i il foi their metal testing 
specimens, M W Kellogg Company 
found th 1 1 the matenal they sought 
had to hqv e the follow mg Ihi ee 
qualities low eost since the mount¬ 
ing is onh a means to an end, not 
the (nd i1m It ease of use, since the 
laboi utoi y v\ould not he justified in 
establishing special equipment oi 
special opci itois to accomplish the 
mounting and availability m color 
mce each type of metal specimen is 
mounted in a diffeiently colored ma¬ 
terial to simplify identification The 
answu to all three condition^ 
seemed to be Plaskon uiea matenal 

In mounting specimens the com¬ 
pany cuts a small "button” fi om 
the metal undei test and places it in 
a cyhndncal die The uiea molding 
powder is then poured aiound it 
Placed in a laboratory pi ess, the as¬ 
sembly is subjected to several thou¬ 
sands pounds pressui e and a rela¬ 
tively low tcmpeiatuie until the 
plastics is cured Upon, removal 
fiom the die the motallographei 
polishes one face of the molded-urea 
cylinder so that the exposed end of 
the metal “button will be flat 
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METALS PLUS 


Hydrogen, 

Produced Commercially Only During the Last Ten Years, the Metal Hy¬ 
drides are Rapidly Gaining Stature Among Industry's Most Versatile 
Compounds Although Their Full Potentialities are Still Uncertain, 
They Have Already Found Many Applications in Such Varied Roles as 
a Copious Hydrogen Producer and an Amazingly Effective Drying Agent 

By HOWARD C E JOHNSON, Ph D 

Chemical Editor Cftemfool Industries \ 


M etallic hydrides have been 
known to chemists for a long 
time, but it is only recently that an 
intensive study of these interesting 
compounds has revealed their im¬ 
portance from the standpoint of their 
industrial applications New uses 
are being discovered continually 
and the demand for them is grow¬ 
ing As a result, production of the 
hydrides is increasing, for example, 
in a period of 20 months, Metal 
Hydrides, Inc , made 1,500,000 pounds 
of calcium hydride alone 
It is often difficult to tell whether 
the hydrides are fish, flesh, or fowl 
Some of them, like the hydrides of 
sodium, potassium, lithium, and cal¬ 
cium, are true chemical compounds 
containing a definite ratio of hydro¬ 
gen to metal The melting points, 
densities, appearance, and chemical 
properties ore different from those 
of the metals themselves Sodium, 
for example, is a good conductor of 
electricity, but when it absorbs suf¬ 
ficient hydrogen it is converted into 
a crystalline material which is a non¬ 
conductor 

But other metals seem to soak up 
hydrogen as a sponge soaks up wa¬ 
ter—physically, without chemical 
change The hydrogen apparently 
fills the “holes” between the metal 
atoms in the crystal structure and 
is easily “squeezed” out again bv 
heat The hydrides of titanium and 
zirconium, for example, look ex - 
actly like the pure metals, but they 
gradually dissociate into hydrogen 
and the pure metals at temperatures 
above 35G degrees, Centigrade 

RICH HYDROGEN SOURCES - In 

fact, all the metallic hydrides de¬ 
compose upon heating into the met¬ 


als and extremely pure hydrogen 
Some of them, such as calcium hy¬ 
dride, react with water to give twice 
as much hydrogen as js contained in 
the metal hydride The reason for 
the 100 percent bonus is apparent 
upon examination of the relatively 
simple equation for the reaction 
CaH 2 + 2H 2 0 -► Ca(OH)a + 2H 2 
The reaction is safe and rapid, and 
the by-product is not corrosive 
There is no dangei of ignition, for 
calcium hydride does not inflame 
when moistened nor does it ignite 
leadily on heating in air to a dull 
red heat Precautions must be taken, 
however, because the heat of reac¬ 
tion with water is very great, cal- 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Improved pockaging for products 
subject to corrosion or decay 
Many new alloys made possible 
Vigorous reducing agents developed, 
providing mony new and otherwise 
impossible methods for exploitation 
by chemists and metallurgists 


cium hydride is like lime in geneiat- 
mg heat when moistened 

Calcium hydride is a very efficient 
source of hydrogen A gram of it 
will produce 1060 cubic centimeteis 
of hydrogen, while a gram of zinc 
in the familiar reaction with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, gives only 160 
cubic centimeters For this .reason 
it is widely used to inflate me¬ 
teorological and antenna-supporting 
balloons m localities where other 
sources of hydrogen are inaccessible 
Forty pounds of the hydride, easily 
carried by one man, can generate 
over 700 cubic feet of hydrogen 

In addition to specialized large- 
scale uses, laboratory generation of 
hydrogen is made very convenient 
by the use of calcium hydride This 
application was mentioned in the 
February 1946 issue of Scientific 
American 

Under certain conditions calcium 
hydride is so powerful a reducing 
agent that it can free the alkali 



Gas fired fatnoces designed especially for calcium hydride production 
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metals—sodium and potassium— 
from their salts, and hot calcium 
hydride will reduce carbon dioxide 
to methane 

IN ALLOYS —This remarkable re¬ 
ducing action is utilized practically 
to win such metals as titanium and 
zirconium from their difficulty re¬ 
ducible oxides, and also to reduce 
mixtures of oxides to metal alloys 

The use of a mixture of oxides 
permits the prepaiation of alloys 
where powder metallurgy techniques 
are ordinal lly impossible In at¬ 
tempting to piepare chromium al¬ 
loys, foi example, from mechanical 
mixtures of metal powders, the 
chromium particles oxidize and make 
the mixture difficult to alloy by the 
usual sintering operation The 100 
to 300 mesh powders produced by 
reduction with calcium hydride are 
true alloys, on the other hand, and 
the sintenng process is greatly sim¬ 
plified 

Pure metqls or their hydrides are 
simply made by heating the metal 
oxide with calcium hydride in a hy¬ 
drogen atmosphere, giving the metal 
(or its hydride) and lime If the 
metal is the desired product, the 
mass is cooled in a vacuum, if the 
hydride is wanted the hydrogen at- 
mospheie is allowed to icmain 
Metals produced in this way are 
especially good for powdei metal¬ 
lurgy, every particle has fused giv¬ 
ing discrete spheres which arc more 
stable and have better physical 
properties than powdeis prepared 
by other means 

Metal powdeis now being pro¬ 
duced include permanent magnet 
alloys of titanium and nickel, zir¬ 
conium hydride for “getters” (lesi- 
dual gas adsorbents) m electronic 
tubes, a zirconium-magnesium al¬ 
loy to refine the grain and lessen the 
corrosion of magnesium, and a 
titumum-copper alloy used to add v 
titanium to nonferrous alloys for 
poiosity 1 eduction An expenmental 
zirconium-lead alloy pi onuses to 
be of use in the manufactui e of 
“flints” for cigarette Iighteis 

COATS COPPER — Titanium hy¬ 
dride is used for a novel surface 
treatment of copper called “titamz- 
mg ” Titanium has the ability to 
spread in a thin layei over a cop¬ 
per surface at 900 degiees, Centi¬ 
grade, like oil over the suiface of 
water It forms a thin coating of 
titanium-copper eutectic alloy of 
much greater hardness than copper 
itself Iron and nickel objects can be 
similarly “titanized” by first copper¬ 
plating and then treating the surface 
with titanium The process consists of 
brushing an alcohol or carbon tetra¬ 
chloride emulsion of titanium hy¬ 



Portoble hydrogen generator with supply of colcium hydride in small can at left 


dride on the object to be ticated 
which is preheated to 80 degiees, 
Centigiade The object is then heated 
to 950 degrees, Centigiade, for 15 to 
30 minutes with enough additional 
titanium hydride to provide a hydio- 
gen atmosphcic, and then cooled 
Mixture of titanium hydride with 
titanium carbide titanium nitride 
oi tungsten caibide gives coatings 
of diffeient pioperties 

The value of this piocess foi sur¬ 
face protection is still being evalu¬ 
ated Eventually it may prove to be 
practicable as a substitute for tin¬ 
plate 

Both titanium and zuconium hold 
great piomise for the manufactui e 
of special alloys Zuconium hardens 
copper without appieciably lower¬ 
ing the lattei’s heat and electrical 
conductivity, indicating its possible 
use in ladiators, switches, and the 
like Titanium also forms useful 
alloys with coppei, and the pure 
metal lends itself readily to powder 
metalluigy for the fabrication of 
small articles where lightness, high 
melting point, oi conosion-resistance 
is desired 

Anothei application of the reduc¬ 
ing properties of metal hydrides was 
described in the November 1946 is¬ 
sue of Scientific American E I 
du Pont de Nemours and Company 
announced a process for descaling 
metals with sodium hydride dis¬ 
solved in fused sodium hydroxide 
It is said to be particularly valuable 
for stainless and qther alloy steels 
Among the advantages cited are 
these There is no costly loss of 
metal, no harm can result from over¬ 
treatment, no special construction 
material is required for the tank, no 
electnc current is used, the low 
working temperature (700 degrees, 


Fahrenheit) does not harm the met¬ 
al structure, there is no hydrogen 
embrittlement, different alloys can 
be descaled interchangeably, time 
and space are saved, and disposal 
of waste is simplified The process 
is also effective on nickel, cobalt, and 
copper 

SUPER-DRYER — It is claimed that 
air dued with calcium hydride con¬ 
tains less than lxlO~ J3 milligrams 
of water pei litei of air Phosphorous 
pentoxide, one of the better common 
drying agents used m the laboratory, 
leaves two billion billion times that 
much water in the same amount of 
air’ The figure given above is 
equivalent to one molecule of water 
rattling around in a cube approxi¬ 
mately four feet eight inches on a 
side 

Because of its intensive drying ac¬ 
tion and modelately high capacity 
for water—seven paits of calcium 
hydride will absoib six parts of wa¬ 
ter—calcium hydnde is expected to 
be used widely both in the labora¬ 
tory and in industiy A major ad¬ 
vantage is the fact that it reacts at 
high temperatures as well as at 
i oom temperature, in contrast to 
most of the regeneiative types of 
desiccants, and that the reaction is 
maintained until the hydnde is prac¬ 
tically exhausted 

A large demand for the hydride 
is foiescen for drying transformer 
and vacuum-pump oils as well as 
for reconditioning dry-cleaning sol¬ 
vents Since the hydride reacts 
with acids, aldehydes, mercaptans, 
methyl ketones, and low molecular 
weight alcohols as well as with wa¬ 
ter, the drying agent exerts a 
“sweetening” effect on such liquids 
Othei materials which can be dried 
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Several of the ailoyi mode possible by the action of calcium hydride 


by calcium hydnde include vanous 
hydi ocai bon oils clhers amines, 
chlorinated solvents, paint vehicles 
plastic monomers such as styienc 
and vinyl chloride, and (at low tem¬ 
peratures) alcohols, phenols, and 
esters 

In the packaging field—particu¬ 
larly in packaging pharmaceuticals 
—calcium hydride may have a po¬ 
tential application, since it is a 
source of an ineit hydrogen atmos¬ 
phere as well as a dessicant In pack¬ 
aging metal equipment for preserva¬ 
tion against atmosphenc couosion 
calcium hydnde will maintain u 
completely dry atmosphere within u 
plastics bag or othei air-tight wr ip- 
ping, the small amount of hydrogen 
formed by reaction with mmstuic 
may be desnable since it assuies a 
slight positive piessurc within the 
container 

MILD REAGENT—Calcium hydride 
has advantages over other condens¬ 
ing agenti* in reactions of the type 
used to piepare isophorone from 
acetone 01 ciotonaldehyde from 
acetaldehyde It is a mild leugent 
which does ' not generally cause 
lepetitive condensations with at¬ 
tendant lesin foimation and it mav 
be used wherever aqueous or alco¬ 
holic solutions are to be avoided 
Moreover, its use prevents significant 
loss of products through reduction 
or reversal 

Condensation of esters in the 
acetoacetic ester type of reaction 
are also promoted by calcium hy¬ 
dride Its use is considered advan¬ 
tageous since no alcohol need be 
present, and the reactions can be 
earned out in the absence of sol¬ 
vents or with high-boiling ethers 01 
hydrocarbons These reactions have 
not been studied intensively, but 
there are possible advantages in 
using bivalent calcium derivatives 
m reactions with dihalides 

Other oiganic reactions of interest 
take place with calcium hydnde 
Nitrobenzene, for example, is re¬ 
duced to mtrosojjenzene, or even 
further to azoxybenzene—both of 
which are useful intermediates in 
dye chemistiy Piomising reagents 
can be made by allowing calcium 
hydride to react with alcohols 
Morocalcium ethylene glycolate, foi 
instance, is an excellent condensing 
agent for the type of reaction de¬ 
scribed in the preceding paragraph 

Among the inorganic chemicals 
too, metal hydrides do many inter¬ 
esting and unexpected things Potas¬ 
sium fluoride or zinc fluoride, for 
example, can be reduced to the re¬ 
spective metals by heating to 500 de¬ 
grees, Centigrade, with calcium hy¬ 
dride, and many other oxides, chlo¬ 
rides, fluorides, and even sulfides 


may be i educed to the correspond¬ 
ing metals Sulfates con be reduced 
to sulfides, and this proceduie has 
been used to determine sulfates and 
sulfur in oils Sulfuuc acid is re¬ 
duced to hydiogen sulfide and sulfui 
mtnc oxide is converted to am¬ 
monia, boric oxide and borax aie 
reduced to boion—with the con¬ 
comitant formation of calcium 
boride—and silica, glass, and poice- 
lain aie partially reduced to silicon 
Indeed, there are few materials 
which cannot be reduced by calcium 
hydnde under the propel condi¬ 
tions, although many of the reac¬ 
tions require furthei study before 
they can be applied profitably 

MADE BY HEATING — Calcium 
hydride of high purity is made by 
heating metallic calcium to 400 de¬ 
grees, Centigrade foi 20 minutes 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen and 
cooling the resulting product below 
200 degrees, Centigrade, before re¬ 
moving The yield is a white, salt- 
hke material The grayish color of 
the commercial product is due to 
the presence of small amounts of 
metal and calcium nitride The cal¬ 
cium for the process is obtained 
either by electrolysis of calcium 
chloride or reduction of quicklime 
with metallic aluminum, the hydro¬ 
gen by hydrolysis of water 
A cheaper way of making impure 
calcium hydride is to heat quick¬ 
lime with metallic magnesium in a 
hydrogen atmosphere The product 
so obtained consists of 42 percent 
calcium hydnde and the remainder 
magnesium oxide No way has been 
found to separate the two com¬ 
ponents of the mixture 
Other metallic hydrides are pre- 


paied as desenbed in a pieceding 
section The metal oxide is simply 
i educed by calcium hydride in the 
presence of hydiogen 

These leactions have been worked 
out successfully on a commercial 
scale and in the neai future these 
rnatenals will turn up to do a good 
job in the metallurgical chemical 
and allied industries 

& $ $ 

FUNGUS ON OPTICS 

Prevented by Radio-Active 
Metal Foil Strips 

Fouling of lenses and othu optical 
parts of instruments used in the 
tropics was until recently a serious 
problem, particularly in the Pacific 
areas The way that this blinding 
“disease” of essential aids to vision 
was checked by the use of radium 
has now been revealed Metal foil 
is treated with radium compounds 
to give it an effective alpha-iay 
emission equivalent to about 15 
microgiams of radium per square 
inch and nairow sti «ps of the foil 
are mounted around the lenses 
This method was found effective 
in preventing the growth of most 
types of fungi responsible for the 
blinding effect on lenses up to about 
three inches in diameter Moieover 
the treatment requires such tiny 
total amounts of radium as to be 
economically feasible and negligible 
from the standpoint of hazards 
Possibly this will provide a valu¬ 
able application for some of the 
newly available radio-active mate¬ 
rials produced in connection with 
atomic bomb operations 
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Electronic Insurance 

IN THE SHOP 


Machine and Tool Jamming, in Addition to Endanger 
mg the Operator Can Cause No End of Costly De 
struction But by Application of Simple Electronic 
Circuits, These Mishaps Can Be Virtually Eliminated 

By JOHN MARKUS 

Afttocluto Editor Klrct oni a 


I n many automatic punch presses 
or stamping machines failure to 
eject the punched-out part before 
the punch descends for the next 
stroke is equivalent to suicide foi 
the machine Sometimes if the cav 
lty under the die is large enough 
quite a few batches of slugs can pile 
up safely before the crash comes 
but then theie is a real mess and 
costly dies or punches will need le 
placement or repans at the veiy 
least 

By sensing each ejection of the 
press electronically with an ingeni 
ous airangement of coils tubes and 
lelays developtd by the Norus 
Stamping and Manufacturing Com 
pany any punch press may be shut 
iff the instant befoie damage is 
done so the operatoi on guard cnn 
poke out the jammed parts Only i 
few such safety shutdowns save 
enough in lost time and repan 
charges to pay for the entire cost 
of the electronic piotector 

Although the system looks and 
sounds complex it is actually made 
up of only two basic units—an am 
plifiei that actuates a relay when a 
batch of steel slugs slides through 
the coil which surrounds the ejec¬ 
tion chute and an electronic time 
that is festal ted by the relay each 
time the slugs come thiough If the 
slugs fail to arrive within the pie 
determined safety intei val the turn r 
shuts down the pi ess 
Where relatively large ai tides aie 
being turned out by a huge press 
even one jam would be disastrous 
and hence the timer would be set for 
slightly less than the time fot one 
stroke of the press With large ob¬ 
jects only the electronic timer is 
needed because sensmg can here be 
achieved with a simple snap-action 


switch that closes each time the 
ejected part bounces against it on 
the way out 

One example of this nuisemaid ap 
plication of electronics is seen in the 
manufacture of cyl ndrical steel 
cases having almost a thousand holes 
punched through then walls The 
punching is accomplished with the 
aid of an automatic indexing fixture 
installed in a legulai punch pi ess 
Each stioke of the pi ess punches a 
row of sixteen holes in the case 
The fixture is then automatically 
indexed and the opeiation repeated 
until the case has made one com 
plete revolution The small i und 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Lower cost protection for machines 
and operators An end to self 
damage of machine tools Hours 

of needless delay eliminated Less 
wastage of materials because of mal 
functioning equipment 


slugs that aie punched out fall into 
the hollow die where they collect 
and aie blown out in batches with 
compi essed air 

SENSING SLUGS- The exit hole in 
the die was f nectssity lather small 
and sometimes the slugs instead of 
ejecting when the compressed air 
was turned on tended to jam m the 
die cavity After about seven strokes 
of the pi ess the cavity would be 
completely filled r md then the 
\ unches m the die 01 both would 



Ejected slugs foil down shoot ot bottom center and pots through the detection 
coll the only component of the sensing device actually mounted on the press 
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be damaged On less frequent oc¬ 
casions, the compressed air supply 
failed and the slugs jammed sim¬ 
ilarly 

The solution to this all-too-com- 
mon industrial problem required, 
first of all, the devising of some sort 
of sensing unit that would respond 
to the presence of the slugs as they 
were being ejected The coil and 
funnel arrangement shown m the 
diagram was therefore contrived to 
make use of the magnetic properties 
of the slugs This unit was attached 
to the press in such a manner that 
slugs pass into the funnel and 
through the coil after they are 
ejected from the die 

The coil is connected into a circuit 
that is normally balanced and car¬ 
ries no voltage, but is unbalanced 
in the presence of steel A slug pass¬ 
ing through the coil thus sets up a 
small voltage which is built up by a 
conventional two-tube amplifier 

Since compressed air is used to 
blow the metal slugs from the die, 
they pass through the sensing coil 
at a relatively high velocity The 
circuit is unbalanced for only a 
fraction of a second, so that an ordi¬ 
nary relay cannot be made to op¬ 
erate satisfactorily on the amplified 
voltage An electronic relay circuit is 
therefore used, consisting of a thyra- 
tron tube that ionizes or “fires’' 
even on a momentary pulse of volt¬ 
age, then stays closed or conductive 
until its power circuit is discon¬ 
nected by the punch at the begin¬ 
ning of the next cycle of operation 
The relay in the output circuit of 


If not conmtontly 
cltorod from 
tht prou, 
slugs ttampod from 
this cylinder 
will couso 
sorious jams 




\ 

the thyratron stays closed for as clamped m position over the die As 

long as this tube is conductive, and the punch starts down, a switch 

in this closed position the relay con- operates the solenoid valve that con¬ 
tacts allow the press to keep on trols the flow of compressed air into 

running the die This blast blows out the 

steel slugs left m the die from the 
ELECTRON 1C’TIMING —Itisessen- previous cycle The slugs pass 

tial in this application that the press through the sensmg coil and induce 

be shut down if the die is not cleared therein a voltage pulse that fires the 

within three strokes after a jam thyratron tube and energizes its re¬ 
occurs underneath the die This lay, preventing the electronic timer 

safety shutdown is accomplished from starting its count of four sec- 

with an electronic timer set for a onds On the upward or return stroke 

time delay of about four seconds, the punch tups a switch that opens 

which is the time required for thiee the thyratron circuit, clearing the 

strokes of the press The time is con- decks for another cycle 

trolled by a resistor and capacitor in If no slugs are ejected, however 

the grid circuit of a vacuum tube the thyratron does not fire and it« 
The cycle of the punch press be- relay does not close, so the timer 

gins with the punch at the top of starts If this no-slug situation con¬ 
its stroke and the steel cylinder tmues foi three full strokes of the 

press, the timer will complete its 
cycle and operate a power relay that 
stops the press 

The mechanical construction of 
any piece of electronic equipment 
must receive prime consideration if 
it is to be used in an industrial plant 
There is usually severe vibration 
in the vicinity of heavy machinery, 
especially a punch press of any size 
Attaching the equipment directly to 
the machinery should be avoided if 




Elected from 
the die by compretsed 
air, the sings 
pass through 
o fiber tube and 
sensing coil (above) 
The press is 
automatically stopped 
if slugs fail to 
pass through 
the coil (left) 
during three successive 
press cycles 


vibrations will affect its peiformance 
or reliability The electronic units 
are therefore mounted in a separate 
cabinet, and are connected together 
by plugs and flexible cables so that 
any one of the units can be quickly 
and easily leplaced by an inexperi¬ 
enced technician if it becomes defec¬ 
tive 

A switch is provided so that when 
it is closed the press protector has 
no effect on the operation of the 
press This is necessary so that the 
die setters can make adjustments on 
the press without having It shut off 
because no steel plugs are being 
ejected 

INCREASED RELIABILITY - This 
one example illustrates how valu¬ 
able machine tools can be protected 
from self-damage by carefully de¬ 
signed and simple electronic controls 
that do not interfere in any way 
with efficient operation of the ma¬ 
chine Although systems employing 
elaborate arrangements of light 
beams have been used for this pur¬ 
pose in the past with a measure of 
success, they called for mounting 
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of sensitive tubes and optical com¬ 
ponents right on the press Conse¬ 
quent increased maintenance prob¬ 
lems and more frequent failures of 
the electronic protection equipment 
soured management in many in¬ 
stances on the feasibility of bring¬ 
ing tubes into the factory itself 
The combining of electionics with 
simple electrical and mechanical 



Removed a safe distance from the vi 
brations of the stomping press, the 
electronic brain of the sensing device 
permits the press to operate as long 
as the slugs are property ejected 


units as illustrated here gives prac¬ 
tically foolpioof protection, however, 
at both lowei initial cost and lower 
upkeep Elect! onics thus takes on 
the role of insurance for owners of 
machine tools 


AUDIO FILTER 

Supresses Staf/c 

And Needle Scratch 

PROViniNC the long-sought suppres¬ 
sion of static noise in radio recep¬ 
tion and needle scratch or turntable 
rumble in record repi oduction a 
new electronic circuit has been in¬ 
vented by H H Scott president of 
the Technology Instrument Coipo- 
ration In a recent demonstiation 
of the new circuit, records of 
Caruso’s voice sounded like new, 
even though the records were so 
badly worn that the characteristic 
phonograph needle scratch came 
through with a loud roar when the 
suppressor was cut out 

The principle of operation is based 
on the fact that a musical program 
rarely, if ever, occupies the full 
audio spectium of approximately 20 


to v 20,000 cycles at any given instant 
Rather, at one instant ^ bass viol 
might predominate and require a 
bandwidth of only 40 to 1000 cycles 
to cover fundamentals and harmonics 
up to the fourth, and at another in¬ 
stant the piccolo with fundamental 
notes from 500 cycles to 4000 cycles 
may be featured For the bass viol, 
then, the electronic circuit narrows 
the amplifier bandwidth automati¬ 
cally to the range from 40 to 1000 
cycles in which is the desired music 
at that instant All rumbling sounds 
below 40 cycles are suppressed, as 
also are radio 9tatic clashes, phono¬ 
graph needle scratch noise, and other 
undesned sounds above 1000 cycles 
However the high-frequency re¬ 
sponse can be wide open at the next 
instant for reproducing the hai - 
monies of a high piccolo note or the 
sound of a Chinese gong Extraneous 
noise within the' frequency range 
being passed at any instant is scarce¬ 
ly noticed because it is only a small 
percentage of the total noise and is 
therefore much weaker in intensity 
than are the desn ed sounds 

ELECTRONIC EYESIGHT 

Allows Blind to Read 

Letters By Sound Signo/s 

An hi ecthonic reading aid that 
converts the shapes of punted letters 
into characteristic sounds has been 
developed so that a blind person 
may mteipret the sounds as letters 
in much the same manner that a 
ladio operator reads the dot-and- 
dash code In use, a light beam from 
a scanning stylus is moved up and 
down vertically while being moved 
gradually from left to right along 
a line of type 

In synchronism with the motion 
of the light spot, the frequency of 
an audio oscillator is varied from a 
high pitch at the top of a letter to a 
low pitch at the bottom The light 
reflected from the page is picked up 
by a phototube that operates an 
amplifier which allows the audio 
tone to reach the reader’s ear only 



Reading by $ound 


when the spot is on black The fre¬ 
quency then heard tells the reader 
the vertical position of the black 
spot A minimum of five complete 
up-and-down scans of a letter is 
generally necessary to assure com¬ 
plete identification by tone 

Before the instrument is perfected 
and made available commercially, 
however, many more tests will be 
made by Radio Corporation of 
America with substantial numbers 
of blind subjects undei controlled 
conditions 

BLINKING LAMPS 

Count Operations 

by Electronics 

The RCA electronic time interval 
counter used during the war for 
measuung projectile velocities has 



Up to 1,000,000 counts per second 


been redesigned for peace-time ap¬ 
plications It can now count from 
1 to 1,000 000 within the breathtak- 
mgly shoi t tune of one second, with 
numbered neon lamps flashing on 
and off to show the progress of 
counting This means that it can 
handle any industnal counting job 
no mattei how fast the objects are 
moving If dials are set beforehand 
to a desired count, the instrument 
will automatically stait, stop, or shift 
operations when the predetermined 
number of items has been counted 
By this means any process can be 
conti oiled on the basis of a prese¬ 
lected figure When that figure is 
reached, the counter triggers an 
electrical impulse which stops the 
operation, shifts the package to an¬ 
other conveyor and starts the count¬ 
ing operation over again 

Time intervals longer than one 
second can be measured by using an 
external timer to record the number 
of times the counter repeats it* op¬ 
eration 
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Instrumentation, 

Measurement, 

and Control 


Papers Presented at the First Notional 
Instrument Conference Set the Pace 
for Profitable Research by All Industry 

By ALEXANDER KLEMIN 

Aeronautical Consultant JRtmeuich As*nolntc 
Daniel augRcuhetm School of Aeronautics New York UntvqrtlU 


M odern industry tails foi evoi 
greater and greatei refine¬ 
ment in instrumentation, measure¬ 
ment, and control Engineeis have 
recognized the needs of the times and 
accordingly have formed the Instru¬ 
ment Society of America (ISA) 
Under the joint auspices of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers {Industrial Instruments 
and Regulators Division) and of the 
IS*A, the Fust National Instrument 
Conference was recently held in 
Pittsburgh 

The sessions covered many topics 
and industries, with dozens of papei s 
presented Almost all the papei s had 
this in common They called for 
greater accuracy and refinement in 
instrumentation, automatic action 
or control, and ease of remote indi¬ 
cation There also appeared a new 
tendency Consideration is being 
given to the human limitations of the 
observer and operator of instrument 
controls 

How should an engmeer deal with 
the information presented at such 
a conference 7 First, by reading in¬ 
tensively certain papers in one’s own 
specialty Second, by studying ab¬ 
stracts of those papers which mav 
have application to one’s own field 
Third, by noting what fields of 
knowledge were covered and in 
which more information might at 
some time be sought Men in indus¬ 
try will find the present article sim¬ 
ilarly helpful 

INSTRUMENT PHILOSOPHY-The 

First National Instrument Confer¬ 
ence paper likely to have the widest 
influence offered more philosophy 
than technical achievement Pre¬ 
sented by Rear Admiral Luis de 
Florez of the Navv Office of Re¬ 


seal ch and Inventions, a successful 
petroleum engineer and personal 
flier, it emphasized the following 
points, applicable all industrial 
instrumentation 

1 Reading of instruments has to 
be reinteipreted experience and 
judgment arc requned to obtain 
useful lesults from any instrument 

2 In response to the demands of 
industry, mstiumentation is so com¬ 
plex that it is hard for a man to 
utilize the information which pours 
in on him fiom a maze of dials The 
limit of human powers has been 
reached in the cockpits of bombeis, 
in the combat information centeis 
of an ci aft earners, in the control 
looms of modern cracking plants 01 
solvent scpai ation units 

3 Reliability and accuracy of 
modem instruments can be taken 
foi gi anted Now new ways of pre¬ 
senting information to the opeiatoi 
must be presented so that his senses 
aie not overwhelmed by its volume 
and diveisity 

4 Automatic control is desirable 
but conditions always arise which 
make complete automatic conti ol 
impractical or undesirable 

5 A trend is devclopmg to the 
use of vertical reading instruments 
where a number Of factors can be 
compared by a glance at the vei ticil 
height of the indicators 

6 By choosing a suitable scale foi 
each instrument, operation will be 
correct when all vertical readings 
aie on one horizontal line It will 
help the operator of a chemical pilot 
plant if he knows that everything is 
going well by simply looking for one 
horizontal line 

7 Because of atomic fission, in¬ 
struments and controls may be trig¬ 
gered by more subtle forms of 


energy than heat, pressure, or light 
But even such equipment will follow 
a pattern similar to that of present 
devices 

8 To meet human limitations, 
physiological and psychological 
studies should be undertaken 

INDUSTRIAL CONTROL - While 
the Admiral’s paper was the most 
philosophical other papers also took 
a broad view of industrial control 
problems Thus, H C Frost, Chemi¬ 
cal Division, Corn Products Refin¬ 
ing Company, in his paper, “Some 
Considerations in the Control of 
Continuous Processes,” dealt with 
specific chemical processes, but the 
principles he set forth applied to in¬ 
dustrial processes generally The 
benefits of modern instrumentation 
can be obtained, said Mr Frost, only 
if automatic controls function con¬ 
tinuously, infoimation is supplied 
continuously without lengthy chemi¬ 
cal or other analyses, instruments 
are carefully adapted to the task in 
hand, controls and mstiuments are 
so designed that they bring closei 
the ideal of a straight pipe line with 
the raw material introduced at one 
end and the finished pioduct flowing 
continuously out of the other end 

How can these desnable objec¬ 
tives best be attained 7 In the case 
of the very largest companies a 
gioup of specialists may be organ¬ 
ized to take charge of instrument 
and control problems If a specialist 
group is impractical, then there 
must be frank, systematic, and com¬ 
plete co-operation with suppliers It 
is important to look at problems 
both from the users’ and the sup¬ 
pliers’ viewpoints and to make sure 
of the type of information which 
each should have fiom the other 
Finally, technologists should ac¬ 
quaint themselves with the many 
new and httle-known devices which 
modern progress has brought 

COMPLEX DESIGN-Other speak¬ 
ers agreed also on the desirability 
of automatic control systems, servo¬ 
mechanisms, and regulators But 
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The Reflcctoscope 
tends supersonic wo<es 
through the 
costings (loft 1 
A flow's presence is 
revealed on 
oscilloscope screen 
by pip, D, on 
trace (lower right) 

If the piece 
is not defective, 
trace (upper right) 
is undisturbed 




• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Greater attention to the human 
factor in industrial controls More 
emphasis on the philosophy of in¬ 
strumentation Reduction of 

mathematical studies to simplified 
and more widely useful bases 


when the automatic system involve^ 
many interacting mdicatois, its de¬ 
sign can be veiy complex To use 
“feel” alone in design of a complex 
system involves costly and length' 
experimental set-ups Mathematical 
studies become unwieldy and cum¬ 
bersome and sometimes do not give 
a conclusive result 
Joel D Peterson of Bendix Avia¬ 
tion Corporation suggested a rela¬ 
tively new method in which mathe¬ 
matics play a subsidiary though im¬ 
portant role The mechanism to be 
controlled and the controller are 
broken down into their components, 
lepresented as boxes or blocks in a 
diagram Each box has a simple for¬ 
mula, called an “operator,” which 
gives the ratio of the output to input 
in the box With the aid of these op¬ 
erators, physical ideas are quickly 
conveited into quantitative ones, 
and the way in which one device in¬ 
teracts with another is visible at all 
times to the designer End effects 
are quickly calculated, variations as 
quickly introduced, and the designer 


nevei loses his sense of physical 
leahty A typical application would 
be m the eJectncal 1 emote rontiol 
of the thiottle valve on airplane 
engine Almost any industnal con- 
tioi could be studied bv this block 
method 

SUPERSONICS - Not all speakers 
at the Confcience won concerned 
with the purely philosophical ui 
mathematical aspects of mstiumen- 
tation Others dealt with ingenious 
applications of physics As an ex¬ 
ample, J W Dice of Speti y Prod¬ 
ucts Inc, presented the Supersonic 
Reflectoscope 

“Supersonic” has become a popu¬ 
lar woid because it defines the speed 
of an planes which tiavel faster than 
sound Its more prosaic use is m de¬ 
fining short sound waves which have 
a greater frequency than the sound 
waves which human ears can heai 
The Reflectoscope sends vibrations 
which aie supersonic in accord with 
this definition, thiough a material 
under test It measuies the time it 
takes these vibiations to pencil ate 
the material to reflect from the op¬ 
posite side, or fiom an internal de¬ 
fect, and to letuin to the sending 
point, a pattern on an oscilloscope 
scieen indicates the location of de¬ 
fects 

Inside a portable cabinet a gen¬ 
erator produces electrical impulses 
of the order of one-half million to 
twelve million cycles per second 


These electneal impulses come out 
through a television coaxial cable 
to a quartz crystal scanning unit 
The quart/ crystal has the peculiar 
ability to expand oi contiact with 
application of electneal impulses If 
1 million cycle electrical impulse is 
put buck of the quartz ciystal scan¬ 
ning unit, a sound beam of one mil¬ 
lion cycles comes out This beam 
tiavels in a straight line, just as a 
flashlight beam, and is reflected like 
light The sound goes out and 
bounces back from any defect in 
the matcnal under test The same 
crystal leceues the letuimng sound 
wave and transfers it into the unit 
wheie it is amplified and sent to the 
oscilloscope scieen 

There ai e some tricks to be 
learned, such as spieading a film of 
ml over the surface of the material 
to obtain good supei sonic coupling 
but there is ample reward in quickly 
obtained information One of the 
illustrations shows the Reflectogram 
of a good material The line through 
the center is the sweep line Each 
square wave indicates a measure 
of distance from one mch to two 
feet At the left is the initial pulse 
at the surface of the quartz crystal 
which remains on At the right the 
sound is 1 effected from the far side 
of the test piece Another illustra¬ 
tion shows the Reflectogi am of a 
defective material The depth of the 
defect can be determined by count¬ 
ing the square waves By moving 
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Picked up by the strain gage, undesirable nbrations may be amplified and then 
tent to the deflection plates of the cathode roy tube in the oscilloscope 


the scanning unit over the surface 
of the material and watching the 
oscilloscope screen, it is easy to trace 
out the pattern of cracks or other 
defects The opeLator can scan the 
interior of a casting as quickly as he 
can move the crystal over the out¬ 
side surface The Reflectoscope has 
been selected for detailed mention 
as being typical of modem industrial 
instruments 

Other papers presented at the 
Conference dealt with such topics in 
inspection and gaging as Surface 
Roughness Instrumentation and Fac¬ 
tory Inspection, Surface Finish 
Measurement Instrumentation, Re¬ 
cent Trends in Electric Gaging 
Methods, Training in Inspection and 
Gaging 

INDUSTRIAL PHYSICS - In the 

light of Mr Dice’s paper it is not 
remarkable that courses in industrial 
physics are now offered at many 
colleges H A Leedy, of the Armour 
Research Foundation, was also deal¬ 
ing with applied physics when he 
discussed Sound and Vibration 
Measurements His mtroductory 
paragraph is one for all industry to 
ponder “The subject of the control 
of sound and vibration is of extreme 
importance to industry today Un¬ 
wanted sound or excessive vibration 
is generally associated with pool 
workmanship or poor mechanical 
design Excessive office or factory 
noise often results in lowered effi¬ 
ciency The consumer is becoming 
increasingly conscious of noise and 
vibration and is more critical about 
these disturbances than ever before 
It behooves all of us to learn more 
about methods of controlling these 
undesirable and frequently unneces¬ 
sary disturbances" 

Since sound is a vibratory motion, 
the measurement of vibrations in¬ 
cludes the measurement of sound 
The only distinction between the two 
lies in the effect on hearing Either 


subsonic vibrations of low fre¬ 
quency, sonic or audible vibrations, 
and ultrasonic vibrations above the 
threshold of hearing can be meas- 
uied The measurement of loudness 
is difficult because it depends on 
pitch as well as mtensity, and physi¬ 
ology as well as physics has to be 
considered 

Mr Leedy recalls usefully that 
there are several quantities involved 
in vibration measuiements fre¬ 
quency, displacement, velocity, and 
acceleration On which of these four 
quantities should attention br 
focused 9 If it is desnable to deter¬ 
mine the source of the vibration 
such as an unbalanced wheel 01 
gear, the frequency is measured, in 
the design of vibration isolation sup- 
poils, a knowledge of the frequency 
of the source is also required If 
vibratoiy stresses in machinery are 
feared as likely to produce failure, 
amplitude is measured Velocity is 
of less interest, but if the comfort 
of passengers in an automobile is to 
be studied, then acceleration is 
measured 

Because of electronics, vibration 
instruments arc no longer of the 
bulky “seismic" type where a large 
mass placed in contact with the 
vibrating part often changes the vi¬ 
bration Today an electronic vibra¬ 
tion instrument consists of a piezo¬ 
electric pickup, an electronic ampli¬ 
fier, and a calibrated output meter 
The pickup consists of a small 
squaie crystal rigidly mounted at 
thiee corners, the fourth comer be¬ 
ing free to vibrate The natuial fre¬ 
quency of this crystal is such that 
the voltage outppt is propoitional 
to the vibration acceleration By 
suitable electrhfcMntegratmg net¬ 
works, it is possible to measure ve¬ 
locity and amplitude Thus one mod¬ 
em instrument can combine three 
functions Because the pickup is 
small and light, it can be mounted 
anywhere and can give indications 


at a distance If the crystal pickup is 
too fragile, the engineer or designer 
can use a strain gage Because in¬ 
formation is so readily obtainable, 
there is no longer any excuse for 
unpleasant vibration anywhere 

WORTH WHILE-Space considera¬ 
tions will not permit even a listing of 
the names of all the Conference 
papeis m certain other vital fields 
which mcluded Controllability of 
Combustion Piocesses, Flow Meas¬ 
urement and Control, Automatic 
Control Terminology, Instrument 
Research, Measurement and Con¬ 
trol, Atomic Energy Research, In¬ 
strument Components and Materials, 
and Naval Ordnance 

It will be agreed that the First 
National Instrument Conference was 
thoroughly worth while It gave 
added evidence of the tremendous 
advances bi ought about by the war 
effort, and offered valuable infor¬ 
mation to eveiy American industry 

$ $ $ 

ATOM-POWERED CITY 

Predicted by Chemist 

In Ten Years 

CDperations of an entire city on 
atomic power within the next ten 
yeaz s was for ecast by Professor 
Milton Bui ton of Notre Dame Uni¬ 
versity, foimei head of the Radia¬ 
tion Chenustiy Section of the atomic 
bomb project at Oak Ridge, Tenne- 
see, at a meeting of the American 
Chemical Society 

“We aie not far fiom the atomic 
energy power plant of the future," 
Piofcssor Bui ton dcclaied “There 
is every expectation that the first 
power pile will be operating within 
two yen is 

“It is leasonable to expect that 
within the next ten yeais we shill 
have a fedeially subsidized expen- 
ment in which a whole city may op¬ 
erate on atomic energy 

“Such a municipal atomic energy 
plant," he continued, “may be used 
in the futuie as the principal unit in 
the city's sanitation system, puidy¬ 
ing its watei supply, stenhzing its 
waste, and producing new products 
at the same time that it generates 
powei 

“This development will be made 
possible by proper application of tht 
vast amounts of radiation enei gy 
pioduced as a by-product by an 
atomic eneigy pile," explained Pio- 
fessor Burton “In the atomic piles 
of the future," he predicted, “pro¬ 
vision will be made for use of the 
radiations in new chemical proc¬ 
esses New materials, low-tempera¬ 
ture cracking of petroleum oils, and 
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more effective chemical utilization 
of some natural resources now in¬ 
efficiently employed are among ihc 
benefits to be expected 

“Here we lefei to materials like 
coal, natural gas, and clays,” Pro¬ 
fessor Burton explained “Studies 
of the effects of ladiation on these 
matenals in contact with vanous 
substances to the action of which 
they die usually ineit, may lead 
to the development of mdustiiallv 
important processes ” 

PORTABLE INDUCTION PHONE 

Permits Constant Communication 

Between Railroad Men 

Trainmen inspecting then trains 
or otherwise woikmg about them 
can now talk with othei members 
of the crew, the crews of other 



trains m the area, and with opera¬ 
tor of distant wayside conti ol 
towei s, through the use of a re¬ 
cently developed portable telephone 
This insti ument, the Cai ryphone, 
transmits and leceives messages 
through the air, opetating in con¬ 
nection with the i ail road s inductive 
telephone system for communica¬ 
tion between tiains, between trams 
and control towers, and between 
the ends of tiains 

Cairied by means of a shouldet 
sling, the new unit weighs 29 pounds 
and is housed in a cabinet measur¬ 
ing only Ifi 1 ^ by 12 3 /4 by 5 inches 
With it, a trainman can leave his 
cabin cai and still gnuintaln con¬ 
stant communication with othei 
members of the ciew in the cabin 
< ar oi on the engine and can talk, 
is well, with the opeiators in con¬ 
trol towers up to 15 miles distant 
He can converse with the operatoi 
of another Carryphone, or with the 
ciew of another tram, up to three 
miles distant 

Used by the Pennsylvania Rad¬ 


ioed, the new device has proved 
valuable to crews making train in¬ 
spections, enabling trainmen to keep 
m touch with the engmeman, and 
providing a quick means of report¬ 
ing any unusual circumstance It 
is also expected to be valuable to 
crews of work trams, to tiack main¬ 
tenance forces, and to foices pati oi¬ 
ling and piotectu^tf the railioad 

Essentially a mmiatuic version of 
the telephone transmission and le- 
teiving unit installed on tiains, the 
Cai ryphone can be cotnpaied with i 
ladio “walkie-talkie’ except that 
instead of radio waves it tiansmifs 
and icceives messages through the 
an by induction, using the tiack and 
wayside wiles on poles as its com¬ 
munication channels Thus, its mes¬ 
sages aie conhned entirely to the 
limits of tne railroad, and there is no 
intei fcrcnce with radio operations 
in the vicinity 

In using the Canyphone, ti din- 
men need only lift the hand piece to 
place the unit in opeiation Tiny 
stoiage battel les provide power foi 
approximately two hours of continu¬ 
ous service When not m use, the 
Cai ryphone rests in a leceptaele 
m the cabin cat, which automatically 
connects its batteries, foi chaiging 
with the larger battenes of the cai's 
tram telephone unit Lifted from the 
leceptaele, it is leady for immediate 
use 

AUTO VENTILATING 

Systems Provide Even Heat 

With No Drafts 

Already applied on airciaft, two 
methods of heating and ventilating 
new to the automotive industry are 
under consideration in Detroit Both 
systems arc said to keep the atmos¬ 
phere within a car at appioximately 
70 degrees, Fahrenheit, to hold 
humidity at leasonably constant 
levels, to eliminate drafts, to prevent 
windshields and windows from fog¬ 
ging and even to protect alleigy- 


pi one passengers from pollen by 
filtering incoming air With one sys¬ 
tem, air enters an intake scoop, 
passes through filter and heater, 
flows through the side panels, waims 
the interior by radiation and con¬ 
vection, and leaves through floor 
vents In the second system, a heater 
mounted at the real of the car 
foices air fiom vents downward over 
the windows and out through floor 
vents It is said that these concepts 
of weatherproofing automobiles 
while admittedly theoretical, still 
aie sufficiently practical to invite an 
eai ly start on developmental work 

MOBILE SUBSTATION 

Compact Emergency Unit 

for Domestic Utilities 

Fifteen mobile unit substations— 
eveiy one for a domestic utility— 
aie now under construction by the 
Geneial Electric Company This ap¬ 
paratus is lecognizcd as essential 
equipment on modern electric sys¬ 
tems not only for emergency sei - 
vice but equally foi use dunng 
maintenance or rebuilding of legu- 
lar substations, system changeovers, 
lclieving seasonal overloads, or sup¬ 
plying the power requuements of 
tempoidiy loads 

Typical of the 15 units now under 
constiuction is the 2500 kilo-volt - 
ampere unit for Ohio Power Com¬ 
pany, which Geneial Electnc engi¬ 
neers state is representative of the 
4 ype that has more or less set the 
standards for future mobile unit 
substation designs The 22-ton unit 
is low-slung and streamlined, a 
style which not only presents a 
pleasing appearance, but also serves 
to reduce cleaning upkeep and pro¬ 
vides a di finite safety factoi by 
shielding opeiators fiom high volt¬ 
ages Only necessary bushings and 
certain opeiutmg parts are exposed 
All other appai atus is concealed 
behind the panels 

The unit has an over-all length 
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of 25 feet and a width of 8 feet, 
which is within the maximum di¬ 
mensions permitted by the high¬ 
way laws of most states 

WEED-KILLING SPRAY 

May Be Safe for Corn 

If Used Carefully 

Tests with the weed-killei known 
as 2,4-D as a spiay to weed com 
have given satisfactory results 
against ceitam weeds with little oi 
no injury to young corn plants in 
preliminary tnals at the New Yoik 
Agricultural Expenment Station at 
Geneva Using the 2,4-D at a con¬ 
centration of 1000 parts per million 
tests were made with corn eight to 
ten inches high and in plantings 
wh6re the tassels were just begin¬ 
ning to show In those fields where 
an effort was made to direct the 
spray a way from the uppei part of 
the com plants, veiy little, if any^ 
injury of the com was observed 
However, where the spray was in¬ 
tentionally applied to the top of the 
corn, severe injuiy lesulted 

REMOTE VIEWER 

Represents Television's 

Entry into Industry 

Proving itself practical in its fust 
industrial application, a device em¬ 
bodying the basic principles of tele¬ 
vision permits close observation of 
dials and indicators, or even of an 
entire process, where it would be 
otherwise impossible due to inac¬ 
cessibility or danger to an obsei\ei 
This device, the Utihscope, has 
been m operation for several months 
at Consolidated Edison’s Hell Gate 
Station Powei Plant m New Yoik 
where it is used to show the watci 
level in a boiiei remotely located 
from the mam control room A 
photo-electric cameia which is fo¬ 
cused on the water-level gage con¬ 
tinuously transmits the picture to i 
control panel where the image is 
leproduced on a screen simiLw to 


that of a home television receivei 
This permits observers in the con¬ 
trol room to keep a constant check 
on the boiler 325 feet away Not 
only are the boiler and main control 
room separated by a distance greater 
than an average city block, but also 
by eight floors, n building wall, and 
various other obstructions 
The use of the Utihscope in large 
power plants suefi as the Hell Gate 
Station is only one of numerous 
applications for which it is suitable 
It is expected to be valuable in the 
conducting of dangtuous research 
where it would peimit close viewing 
of the progress of oxpenmrnts fiom 
a safe distance, and obseiving pioc- 
esses involving ladioactive sub¬ 
stances in atomic powei plants It 
is said also to be ideal foi use in 
observing such opciutions as the 
coal feed to pulvenzeis or stokeis, 
the presence of smoke in stacks, 
conditions within steel furnaces, the 
inside of oil wells, the condition of 
pipelines and then pressure pumps 
tcmpeiatuie gages in large waie- 



Photo-electric comero focused on 
gages in boiler room (below) sends a 
continuous picture to indicator at ex 
trem* left of control panel (above) 


houses, especially those involving 
i efngeration, and readings on elec¬ 
tric meters at remote points 

The Utiliscope, developed jointly 
by the Farnsworth Television ar^d 
Radio Corporation and the Diamond 
Power Specialty Corporation, is com¬ 
pact as well as simple in construc¬ 
tion The complete installation, 
which weighs only 121 pounds, in¬ 
cludes four units—camera with de¬ 
flection unit, two small power units, 
and the momtoi or viewer It has 
fewei tubes than a good radio set, 
and except foi the camera pickup 
tube—the Farnsworth Image Dis¬ 
sector—all its electronic tubes are 
standard types easily available 

OVERLOAD CLUTCH 

Disengage; Rotating Elements 

By Introduction of Lubricant 

E QuirriD with a novel means foi 
oveiload disengagement, a new 
type clutch is intended for use 
whei e a problem of overloads in 
the transfer of toique exists 

The new device, called the Wolff 
clutch, is said to be suited for in¬ 
stallation in automobile transmis¬ 
sions to make the shifting of gears 
ontnely automatic, as a safety re¬ 
lease m the piopeller shaft of a mo- 
toiboat, as a devise for controlling 
toique in power driven tools such 
as screw duveis and tapping ma¬ 
chines, as a safety coupling in print¬ 
ing presses, and in othei types of 
automatic machinery 

The clutch bungs about complete 
disengagement of two connected ro- 
taiy machine paits through the au¬ 
tomatic introduction of a lubricant 
between the fi ictional surfaces as 
soon as one of the parts is over¬ 
loaded In one foim, the Wolff clutch 
consists of a cyhndi ical shell at- 
t ached to a hub, multiple shoes 
mounted on another hub in such a 
way that they bear against the in¬ 
ternal cylindrical surface of the 
shell a means for controlling the 
piessuie between the shoes and the 
shell, and a lubi leant within the 
shell This anangement encourages 
the toi mation of a separate fluid 
ld>ei whtnevei ovei loading occurs 
Toique may be tiansrmtted from 
rnthei hub and in eithei dn ection 
of i oLation 

The toique is tiansrmtted by the 
static friction between the shoes and 
the shell When the transmitted 
toique becomes excessive, slippage 
occuis Since the shoes aie fiee to 
tilt slightly a film of lubi leant is 
formed between the shoes and the 
shell, resulting in substantially com¬ 
plete disengagement of the clutch 
As long as there is relative motion 
between the shoes and the shell, 
the fluid film is maintained and the 
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Channels are flipped into place, caulked, and secured by expansion bolts 


clutch remains disengaged. The in¬ 
stant that the relative motion ceases, 
the film is broken and the clutch is 
re-engaged Thus the clutch may 
be re-engaged by bringing both 
shafts to rest or to the same speed 
The disengaging torque may be 
controlled by the pressuie loading 
on the shoes 

In one application of the clutch to 
a flexible coupling the shoes aic 
molded into a lubbei-hke cou 
which, after being fitted within tht 
shell, is put in compression b\ 
spnng loading, thus expanding the 
sjioes against the shell The coie i-. 
made of the rubber-like mateiui' 
because it has the ability to adapt it 
shape to the formation of a flu ci 
film Also, it can damp out toisiond 
vibrations and can compensate t >i 
rmsalinement 

The Wolff clutch can be applied 
to an automatic gear-changing 
mechanism Here, it is ananged to 
take the place of the sliding-jaw 
clutch in a conventional tiansmi^- 
sion An over-running clutch is 
mounted on the countei shaft On 
starting, the load is carried through 
the over-iunning clutch and gcais 
because the automatic-clutch shoes 
are so lightly loaded at low speeds 
that they will not tiansmit toique 
When the load is up to speed a 
momentary deceleration of the 
driving shaft to the speed of the 
driven shaft will engage the clutch 
The drive is now ducct but if the 
load becomes excessive the Wolff 
clutch disengages and the geai ti am 
again picks up the load 

PLANES ON FARMS 

Predicted 03 Major 

Factor in Rural Life 

According to Edward A O’Neal 
President of the Amei lean Fax m 
Bureau Federation, “the advent of 
the low-cost, safe, and easily flown 
plane means a lot to farm and ranch 
people Farm boys, most of whom 
are mechanically minded to a no¬ 
table degree, take to air travel as 
a duck takes to water Planes arc 
now in use foi dusting, seeding 
1 ange patrol, coyote hunting, and 
many other uses Plane tiansporta- 
tion of high-quality, perishable foods 
offers some inteiesting possibilities 
Its my guess that 10 yeais fiorn 
now farmers will be using an trans¬ 
portation to a degree that few people 
envision today ” 

CONCRETE PROTECTION 

Afforded by Capping With 

Wroug/if-fron C/iannefi 

Installing protective covers, fabri¬ 
cated of wrought iron plate, over 
spalled concrete spandrels is the 



The extended lower edge of cover fits 
beneath the underside of the spondrel 


latest technique devised foi this Ivpe 
of building maintenance A consult¬ 
ing engineei theonzed that such in 
installation would be moic feasible 
than to attempt lepair of conciete 
spandicls between the columns of 
an cight-sloiy budding Tht spln- 
diels weic seveiely spalhd bv al- 
mospheuc attack and in need of im¬ 
mediate attention Recalling how 
wiought non plates ait installed on 
submeiged eonuete pitis and sim- 
ilai stiuctmal membcis which ait 
subject to damage fiom watei and 
ice the engineei designed “chan¬ 
nels’ of 3/lb inch wrought iron plati 
to cover the building spandicls 
Mortar was chipped out over each 
spandrel to a depth of 1 Vi inches and 
the channels were slipped into place, 
being well caulked with a high 


gi ade mastic and secured by ex¬ 
pansion bolts 

Besides improving the exterior ap- 
ptaiance of the building, this type 
of maintenance construction pro¬ 
vides additional stiucturai strength, 
accoi ding to the installing con- 
Uactoi Since the standard maxi¬ 
mum wudth to which wrought iron 
plates aie rolled is less than 18 feet, 
0 inches—the length of the span- 
hols—it w'us agieed that the chan¬ 
nels should be fabricated of four 
lengths of 3/16 inch plate, each 55- 
1 /2 inches in length, welded to¬ 
gether The channels were cold bent 
so that the lower leg was 4 1/2 inches 
wide, foi ming the undeiside The 
top leg, fitting over the top of the 
spandiel, was 1 3/4 inches wide 
while the channel web was about 
0 1/4 inches deep 

POWDERED-COAL 

LOCOMOTIVE 

Now Starting Construction , 

Prom/ses Economy and Efficiency 

Some idea of how the first Ameri¬ 
can gas-turbine locomotives (“Pow¬ 
dered Coal Feeds A Tuibme” Sci¬ 
entific Amencan, August 1946) will 
be built has now' been 1 evealed 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc, ie- 
cently accepted an AlUs-Chalmers 
contract for a gas-tuibine powei 
unit designed to lun on powdered 
coal The foimei organization’s 
Locomotive Development Commit¬ 
tee icpresenting raihoad and coal 
companies co-opeiatmg in a project 
to build a bettei coal-burning loco¬ 
motive, expects to have the new type 
locomotive on rails within two years 

Supporting piedictions for high 
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efficiency, low operating cost, and 
easy maintenance will be several 
specific advantages inherent in 
the locomotive’s power generating 
equipment The 3750-horsepower gas 
turbine is to be a packaged unit, 
with a single base common to all 
parts—the gas turbine, its axial 
compressor, a generator driven 
through gears, and the regenerator 
This power plant will be installed 
m a single cab no larger than used 
for present-day standard locomo¬ 
tives 

Using electric drive, the locomo¬ 
tive will have a generator operating 
at high rotative speed, so that a 
relatively small diameter will allow 
for auxiliaries or other equipment to 
be mounted above the generator 
The gas turbine’s control system will 
be at least as simple to operate as 
other locomotive types 

It is promised that this railroad 
gas turbine will be the most efficient 
single-shaft gas-turbine plant in 
this country The design includes an 
axial-flow compressor to compress 
air which will then be heated to 
1300 degrees, Fahrenheit, befoi e 
entering the gas turbine This will 
result m a shaft efficiency of ap¬ 
proximately 24 percent 

When eventually produced in 
quantities, gas-turbine locomotives 
can be expected to compare favor¬ 
ably in cost with other types of loco¬ 
motive power, according to Allis- 
Chalmers engineers An outstanding 
fuel-cost advantage comes from the 
use of powdered coal, which at the 
same time eliminates smoke and 

The new locomotive will need no 
cinders 

water It will take on the same size 
coal as earned by the steam locomo¬ 
tive, but the coal will be prepared 
for burnipg with special equipment 
developed by John I Yellott, di¬ 
rector of research for the Locomo¬ 
tive Development Committee This 
new coal-handling system will make 
use of a “coal atomizer” for powder¬ 
ing the fuel as well as a unique 
separator for removing fly ash fiom 
the heated air stream 

SUPER ELECTROMAGNET 

To Probe Remaining 

Mysteries of Magnetism 

Packing into a space the size of a 
saucer enough magnetic strength 
to lift an automobile, a “mighty 
midget Hercules” magnet has been 
developed as a tool for probing the 
unsolved mysteries of magnetism 

Designed by Dr J E Goldman of 
the Westinghouse Research Labora¬ 
tories, the U-shaped electromagnet 
is capable of exerting a concen¬ 
trated pull of 4000 pounds, a force 
strong enough to fhake possible new 


studies of how metals react in mag¬ 
netic fields 

“By gaining such information,” 
Dr Goldman explains, “we not only 
help unravel the mysteries of mag¬ 
netism which still is a phenomenon 
only partially understood, but we 
also can help advance the work of 
atom-scientists and other research 
investigators ” Also, he says, per¬ 
manent magnets made with this elec¬ 
tromagnet make possible lighter and 
smaller magnetic indicating instru¬ 
ments “*■ 

As a fundamental research tool, 
vanous metals are placed within the 



Contains 6000 tarns of copper wire 


influence of this powerful magnet, it 
is then possible to study the rela¬ 
tionship between the crystal struc¬ 
ture of the metals and their mag¬ 
netic properties Although it is 
known that the crystal structure of 
metal affects the magnetic quali¬ 
ties, the basic processes that cause 
magnetism still are matters for re¬ 
search investigation 

The U-shaped iron core of the 
new magnet is wound with 6000 
turns of square copper wire Five 
feet long and two and one-half feet 
high, the electi omagnet weighs one 
and a half tons The two ends of 
iron at the top of the squat U act 
as the two poles of the magnet 
When electricity flows through the 
copper wire which circles the ends 
of the core, an intense magnetic 
field is set up between these two 
poles The air-space can be varied 
in size by moving the ends of the 
iron core closer together or farther 
apart and by using tapered pole 
pieces depending upon the size of 
equipment to be placed in the mag¬ 
netic field and the strength of field 
lequired 

The maximum width of this space 
is 12 inches, for tiny specimens such 
as silver and platinum alloy mag¬ 
nets, the gap is shortened to as little 
as one half inch 


BRAZIL: 

A Coming 
Industrial Empire 

(Continued from page 104) 


quick glimpse of the progress that 
Brazilian industry is making And it 
must not be thought that they repre¬ 
sent merely war-time expansion As 
a matter of fact, the combined in¬ 
dustries of Brazil, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, cannot yet begin to supply 
the needs of their own country For 
generations the agricultural econ - 
omy of Biazil has made it necessaiy 
for its people to import many of 
their required manufactured prod¬ 
ucts, it has been only within the last 
15 yeais oi so that a start has been 
made toward pioviding Biazihans 
with goods made in Brazil 

Since Biazil is mdustnally still 
a young count! y, it is not at all sur- 
pi ising to find that many of the guid¬ 
ing geniuses of her industries are 
young men Typical of these is Fran¬ 
cisco Pignatari, just 30 yeais old 
who heads up Laminae'io Nacional 
dc Mctais S/A, and whose zeal ex¬ 
pended in behalf of Brazilian indus¬ 
try makes a stoiy strikingly similar 
in many lespects to those so familiar 
in the development of American 
business 

In 1933, Dr Julio Pignataii, fathei 
of Francisco, founded a modest in¬ 
dustry in the rolling of aluminum 
foil and the production of aluminum 
and bionze powders This small be¬ 
ginning grew into Lammacao 
Nacional de Metais which slowly but 
surely established itself as a Biazil- 
lan mdustiy in competition with im¬ 
ported materials When Dr Pigna- 
tan died in 1936, Fiancisco assumed 
the leadership of his father’s com¬ 
pany From that date onward, the 
young mdustualist’s vision expanded 
until, at the present time his com¬ 
pany controls all of the nonferrous 
metals pt oducers and fabricators 
whose growth has been briefly out¬ 
lined in previous paragraphs Un¬ 
der young Pignatan’s guidance, a 
vast amount of pioneering work has 
been done in developing Brazilian 
lesources and building up the pro¬ 
duction ability of Brazilian industry 

WHAT BRAZIL WANTS - In its 

industrial expansion Brazil needs 
first and foremost, machinery of all 
kinds Her present industrial devel¬ 
opment has been built largely 
through the use of second-hand and 
obsolete equipment imported from 
abroad She needs rolling mills, 
stamping machines, forging equip¬ 
ment, electric motors and electrical 
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equipment of all kinds, lathes, 
presses, boring machines, and so on 
Up to now there is practically no 
machine-tool pioduction in the en¬ 
tile country, all must be imported 
Switzeiland and England are getting 
a bite of the business, business that, 
for the long pull, can be of great 
benefit to industry in the United 
States if the oppoitumty is giasped 
before it is too late 

In addition to machinery and 
equipment, Biazil needs biams, 
trained biams that can forward with 
dispatch and efficiency the up-suige 
of industiy that is only just stai ting 
This is not to say th it Biazilian m- 
dusti lalists lack this essential in¬ 
gredient, it is lather to emphasize 
the fact that Amencan companies 
who want to do business with Biazil 
must do more than send salesmen 


into that country, they must send 
tiained specialists who have a suf¬ 
ficiently broad grasp of intei na¬ 
tional requuemcnts to undeistand 
and appieciate the growing pains of 
a nation passing through a transition 
period, and to piocecd accoidingly 
Another thing This obseiver did 
not see a single piece of safety equip¬ 
ment on any machine in all the 
plants visited It was impossible to 
obtain substantiated figuies on in- 
duslnal accidents in Brazil, but the 
rate must be high Stamping ma¬ 
chines of many kinds were watched 
in opeiation, hand fed, the woikei s 
fingers weie constantly exposed to 
mjuiy with no protection of any 
sort whatsoever Heie, then, is a 
fertile field for the safety engmeei 
who has done so much to reduce 
accidents in plants in the United 
States Not only should safety equip¬ 
ment be piesented to Biazilian in¬ 
dustry on the basis of what it tan 
do to incicasc production and de- 
ucase accidents, but safety mstiuc- 
tion in all its phases should be 
“sold” to them as a humanitanan— j 
and pi olitablc ~ ‘must” in then de- j 
velopmenl piogiam j 

Materials handling is anothei 
phase of industnal production that 
engineers from the United States 
can well piomote It seemed stiangc 
to see in Biazilian plants the mix¬ 
ture of antiquated machinery with a 
few up-to-the-mmute machine tools 
—and back-breaking manual labor 
furnishing the motive power foi 
moving materials and partially fabri¬ 
cated parts between the points of 
woik Not one conveyor line was 
seen, and only a very few power 
trucks Wheel-bai i ows and hand 
trucks did most of the actual trans¬ 
portation, while the sight of men 
and boys cairying materials in their 
hands was not at all uncommon 1 
All-in-all, despite a few faults 
apparent to the American eye, here 



New Centerless Lapping Machine Gives 
Precision of Less Than 2 Micro-Inches! 

Now It’i easy to lap cylindrical pieces—quickly—atcu 
rately—without specialized operator skill’ The new hue 
C omroi Centerless I apping Muchine handles pieces from 
010" to 10" diameter without costly set ups 

The operator merely holds piece between lapping rolls 
with stick Pressure applied determines quantity of metal 
rernoeed Small roll turns piece at slow constant rate 
Large roll turns more rapidly to remove minute quantities 
of metal Ideal for lapping oversize gages, worn gage 
plugs to next smaller size, bearings bushings or shafts 
Roll speeds easily changed Adjustable for tapers 



CtnUrleit Lopping Mochln* 


Ideal also to save time on the job is chewing gum I he 
act of ehewtng aids the workers concentration, seems to 
make work go easier Furibcrmorc, chewing gum may be 
used even when both hands are busy—increasing worker 
safety—and reducing work interruptions 1 hat is why 
many plant owners hasc made Wnglc> s Spearmint Gum 
available to all 

You caff get complete information from 
Size Control Company 
2500 Washington BhJ Chita go 12 y III 
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is a country with the will to do, 
imbued with the spirit of this indus¬ 
trial age, emerging fiom a back¬ 
ground of what amounts to a single¬ 
crop agiicultural economy to a 
healthy and balanced economy in 
which agucultuie and mdustiy will 
complement each other With Biazil’s 
vast stoiehouse of natuial resources 
-and her people’s eagerness to 
make the most of them—her indus¬ 
trial development should be not too 
far different from that of the United 
States The laige majority of Brazil¬ 
ian workers have been proved 
ideally adaptable to industnal pur¬ 
suits, to jobs requiring intelligence 
and developing skills They take 
readily to the electrolytic plant, the 


foundry, the machine shop and 
exhibit initiative and interest in their 
work They have all the require¬ 
ments for the development of a 
group similar to that of the laboi 
which is the backbone of industry 
m the United States 
Best of all is the friendliness which 
exists between the two nations The 
United States has much to offer 
Brazil in the form of industrial 
know-how, machinery, and so on, 
Biazil, in turn, offers a fertile field 
for trade in both directions Through 
international co-operation there can 
be an even greater acceleration of 
Brazilian industry to the benefit of 
her own people as well as those of 
the United States 
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All Serious-Minded Production Men 


SHOULD HAVE THIS FREE BOOKLET! 


FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS 

contaiiu a me mage of particular im¬ 
portance to production men Thw is 
your opportunity to obtain a copy of 
this famous book, which has been de¬ 
scribed as a "turning point in the 
lives of literally thousands of men”! 

Although "Forging Ahead in Buti 
nass” has been distributed to more than 
3,000,000 men, today’s timely edition 
was written in the light of recent world 
wide developments. Its 64 pages repre 
sent more than three decades of sue 
cessful experience in training men for 
leadership in business and industry 
It demonstrates the method which 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute uses 
to give you immediate help in your 
present position, while preparing you 
for post war opportunities. Subiecu 
directly related to the work you are 
doing now, PLUS other subjects of 
fundamental value to the business 
executive, are discussed in the book and 
placed in significant relation to one 
another Thus, a helpful, over-all pic¬ 
ture is provided 

Said one man who had sent for 
"Forging Ahead in Business" 

"7n thtrty minutes this little book 
are me a clearer picture of my 
ustnest future than Vye ever had 
before " 

and that represents the opinion of 


the Institute’s 400,000 subscribers, tn 
cludtng 134,000 production men! 

The booklet further explains how it 
is possible to offer this essential train 
ing in a minimum of time, how the In 
stituttf program fits in with the most 
crowded of post war schedules 

Among the prominent industrialists 
who assisted in the preparation of the 
Course, which is described in "FORG 
ING AHEAD IN BUSINESS" are 
Alfred P Sloan, Jr , Chairman of the 
Board, General Motors Corp ; Thomas 
J Watson, President, International 
Business Machines Corp , and Frederick 
W Pickard, Vice President and Direc 
tor, E. I du Pont dc Nemours 8c Co 

Send for 

“F0RQINQ AHEAD IN BUSINESS’ 1 
TODAY! 

frankly, this booklet has no appeal for i 
the immature mind It does not interest 
the man who, for one reason or an 
other, is wholly satisfied to plug along 
in a mediocre job But, for the alert, 
future minded individual—the man with 
ambition and "drive”—'"Forging Ahead 
in Busmen" has a message of distinct 
importance If you feel that it is in 
tended for you, don’t hesitate to send ' 
for a copy today Simply fill in and 
mail coupon below 



Alexander Hamilton Itufituia 

Dept 53, 71 Wait 23rd Street New York 10 N Y ^ 

ALEXANDER 

In Canada, 54 Wellington St , We»t Toronto 1, Ont , 
PImm mad me without coat, ■ copy of the 64-pes* 
book—' "FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 

HAMILTON 

Name 

Firm Name 

INSTITUTE 

BuaineM Addreu 


Poaitlon 


Home Addree* 


New 

Products 

a nd 

Processes 


COLLET FIXTURE 

Speeds Operations on 

Plain Grinder 

Used to grind parts without centers 
but which can be held in collets, a 
special collet fixture increases the use¬ 
fulness and steps up production of a 
standard plain grinding machine This 
tool runs on its own ball bearings and 
is driven by the headstock of the ma- 



Will fit any model grinder 


chine Tin collet can be opened and 
closed while the grinder is running, 
and because the collet does not move 
lengthwise it is possible to hold ovei- 
all dimensions 

Manufactured by Zagar Tool, Inc 
the fixture is easily adaptable to any 
make or model of grinder Quickly in¬ 
stalled or removed, its use involves no 
extra or special attachments 

HEAT-STABLE RESIN 

Provides Waterproof Binding 

For Inorganic Materials 

D eveloped and produced as a heat-stable 
bonding material for inorganic fabrics in 
the production of rigid electrical lami¬ 
nates, a thermosetting ream also serves 
as a bonding for finely divided particles 
such as powdered metals or mica, silica 
or carbon This material, produced by 
Dow Coming and known as DC 2103 
is unique among thermosetting resins 
for its high heat stability, very low wa¬ 
ter absorption, excellent dielectric prop¬ 
erties over a wide frequency range, 
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and for its resistance to carbon track¬ 
ing DC 2103 is an organo-silicon 
polymer material built on an inorganic 
skeleton of alternate silicon and oxygen 
atoms. Its unique properties are due 
largely to the inherent stability of this 
inorganic skeleton 

As furnished, DC 2103 is a 60 percent 
solution of silicone resin in toluene 
Without the addition of a catalyst, this 
solution air dries in about an hour at 
77 degrees, Fahrenheit, and 50 percent 
relative humidity, depositing the resin 
in a hard and track-free form which 
has an initial melting point of about 
70 degrees. Centigrade, (158 degiees, 
Fahrenheit) 

The use of this material to bond in¬ 
organic fabrics of asbestos or glass re¬ 
sults in rigid laminations ideally suited 
for many electrical applications, but 
because of its exceptional heat-stability, 
waterproof ness, and excellent dielectric 
properties, this product has many uses 
other than that of a bonding resin ll 
can be used, for example, as the resin 
binder in the production of heat-stable 
and waterproof cement for scaling light 
bulbs or radio transmitting tubes to 
metal bases DC 2103 can be used also 
for bonding finely divided particles 
such as powdered metals, carbon, iai- 
borundum silica, asbestos* or mica, in 
the fabrication of a wide variety of 
products including fnction-productng 
materials, abrasive compositions 'ind 
electrical lesistors ' 

QUANTITY COMPUTER 

A/ds Mixing 
Or Di/ufmg Oils 

Simple and accurate, a pocket calcu¬ 
lator makes it possible to compute 
quantities in a matter of seconds when 
mixing or diluting oils Given the 
recommended mix ng proportions and 
the capacity of the tank, the calcula¬ 
tor, called the Dilut-O-Gpaph, shows 
precisely how much base oil to use It 
is circular, measuring 4*4 inches in 
diameter, and is made of a special com¬ 
position board 

TRANSPARENT MIRRORS 

Permit Vision in 

One Direction Only 

V aluable wherever seeing without 
being seen is an advantage trnns- 
pment mnrors function as normal re- 



CouiWty Auitt-uuc cumpeny 


The woman, clearly vis blc to the 
man, can tee only her own reflection 


fleeting surfaces when viewed from 
one tide, and simultaneously as win¬ 
dows when viewed from the other 
These mirrors are surfaced by mole¬ 
cular bombardment with metal—in 
this case chropie alloy, although many 
other metals may be used -through 
thermal evaporation in a high vacuum 
Inside the vacuum thambu the chro¬ 
mium particles are suspt nded on a 
filament The glass to br “silvered ’ is 
placed in the chamber and after the 
high vacuum has been drawn, ekc.- 
U ic current is passed through the fila¬ 
ment The heat produced immediately 
evaporates the metal, molecules of 
which bombard the interior of thp 
chamber and of course, the glass The 
resulting deposit on the gl iss although 


only ten-millionth# of an inch thick, is 
so stable that it cannot be scratched or 
damaged by ordinary means, and no 
common chemical can attack it The 
mirrors are unusual also in that the 
metal coat is applied to the face, rather 
than to the back 

Of the many applications for such 
mirrors, perhaps the most important is 
as observation windows in child-be¬ 
havior clinics, or in psychiatric wards 
where surveillance of the patients 
without then knowledge is essential 
Jewelers, banks, or brokerage offices 
should find the mirrors a great aid in 
that they make close observation of 
customers possible with embarrassment 
to no one Also, the mirrors should 
prove convenient in restaurants and 


SENSATIONAL WAR BARGAINS 

in LENSES and PRISMS 


ASSEMBLE YOUR OWN BINOCULARS 

Complete Optics 1 Complete Metal Parts! 
Save More Thon \i Regular Cost 



ARMY H 7 x SO BINOCULARS 

Hr it t an Unusual opportn 
nlty to necure a fine «et of 
Binocular* at a substantial 
aavjjiff of mimey OlTrrrd turr 
are complete acts of Optic* 
and Metal Parts for the 
Army k M 111 1 x 50 BIikh u 
lars (M 10 Is not the water 
proof miKlel) these compo 
nents are new and all lead/ 
fur assembly We supply full 
Instructions 1 Imltr— 1 set nf 
Metal Puits and 1 Ret of 
Optics to a customer 

MtTAL PARTS-^Bet lnrl ides 
all Metal Parts Lomplcici 
finished for asirmblv oi 

7 x j 0 Blnorulara No tn ulmili i irquint! Bodie*. 
ha\o been fuctoij hinged mid iu i nd A ntuidv 
brown leather Binocular t muni C isc* is Included 
v. it lx each set of Metal I arts 

Htock 5 8Mb 7 X '0 MfL.il Part* 5 5 00 Postpaid 

OPTIC'S ImJudcs alj Lensi s on I Prisms >nu 
meil lor asscmblim* 7t j0 BIiukuI i Ihme Up 
lies me lit excellent condition pm feet or tu.ui 
pcrfrrt and hat© new low rcfl <tloii rottimr 
Sink tfjfDv H 7 x )l> Optics > IK 1 oMpjpri 

VOT/C hf If you buy both the Bin » ular Optics and 

thr Binocular Mttal Fait* pour pi r hner become* 
%uh)rtt to ‘N Federal Frds tuj. r< *i*i<* to add 
amount catering tat to your remittance or j tour 

unJet coanol be Ailed 

ARMY 8 8 V 50 RINO<rL\RS 
No Carrying Case with anv Spl liuwn bcluw 
(None >cL available In Our ulus Market) M 13A1 
sets aic wnleipiool model M i s< s i ir not watci 
proof limit—) mt to a Hiht nuer on nil He!* 

hown below 

COMPLJ Tt OPTICS ft MLTAI TAKTS - Model 
M 13A1 6 * j0 Blnm ulara E\ervl lung vou need 

read^ for assembly When flnlrhid a 111 look like 
n regular factory Job costing *l0.i to *120 ibe 
optics *re new In perfect ir lien r rlcct ton 
tiitlcm Hate new low rejection r<ittim. Meint 
Purls aie new and perfeu all cnmplti f finish* d 
No machining requlrpd RtwUt lnctorv hlni»©d and 
covered (otnpjeie assembly in Hue i ns included 
Slruh rS30 H 00 Pf»»lpaJd 

plu* i8 00 tax — Total — HR 00 

(OMPLFTE OPTICS ft MFTAI r VRTS — Model 
M3 0x30 Binoculars Ihc Opln. m this set 
me new perfect ur near perlett Pi I ms hu\f n< w 
low reflM tion coating Fwlmv momiled F\r PI re 
md Oblecilie Assemblies not toaVI Met il Parts 
are i*ifis.t new ready for a^rnnb v When no 
'shod 1 his will look like a reanlui fa hnv lob 
r cept a name ha* been nied o*r u i m plito 
No machining requlnu! Bodies rnclm\ hlmted and 
neicrt 

Slock 7 831 S VI 00 Postpaid 

plus 17 00 lav — Total — $47 00 

litmi PVHTM ONLY — Model MUM 6x30 
11 n» rulartt No Optics fltvmr M^inl Pmts ns dft 
fribed tor Stock r»Ju S 

Slork “8J2 S 6x30 Metal Parts S* 1 W P< *1 pa id 

MFTU PARTS ONI 1 — Model Ml fl v 30 Bhw 
ulars No n(lu» borne machlnlnt. on these Metal 
Parts required Bodies hlnpid and titsm Shelf 
hoieit plmed but you must tup ih n Pilxm 
‘•helves tma been machined Mix lead niiftl 
locuung threartR have been cm Some hts difh 
cult cumponentR you munt Hircitd and machine 
\tinrself but nil mntArlHt vou need furnished 
except body covering material and Optics 
Hlock #833 8 U x 30 Metal Faitr SUM Postpaid 


TO KFtP POSTED on all our n«w 
Optical Iteux wnd 1M and your nano 
and addreoo to gei on oar rvffnlar 
Un»h mailing tl*t 


Order by Stock No 


YKMl 8 Ox 35 BIMOCl LARA (Cont d) 
MtTAI PARTS ONLY — Modal Ml • X 31 
Him * ulath No OptlcB All part* you naod 
You must do nmchinlng on moat part* but 
not all No body covering material 
Htook r 834 H 6 x 30 MoUl Parts 

18 M Po« t paid 

OPTIt S FOR 6 x 30 BINOCULARS (No Motal 
Part* ) Slight Blonds Cementod but not 
coated 

Block #5123 S f|« M Postpaid 

NAME Ol IICK AS Stock #5113 S (8lM) 

but coated 

Stock S fit 75 Foatpatd 

It vou buy boih the Binocular Optica and 
the Binocular Metal Porta your purchaii# 
becomes subject to >10 Federal Excise rax Be 
sine to add amount covering tax to your remit 
tame oi vour order cannot be niled 
OptlcH ond Metal r«rts are AvallabU for Moaoca 
iwn. (*a a Binocular) Fur Complete Detail*, Write 
for Bulletin #U w 

OPTICM BTNCH KIT—(Not a War Rurplua Item) 
Merv thing you need including four I ena Holder* 
lor chicking focnl Lengths and acttlnt up Lena 
Systems 

Mock 18 8# Peatpald 

AIR FORCES GUN SIGHT 

With Polarlmin* Variab e Den*Uy Attachment 

(ah be used m 
Slide Viewer or 
take It apart and 
you can get Po¬ 
larising Variable 
Density Attach 
merit Mangln 
Concave Mirror 
Reflector Plate 
Metal Reticle 
43 WW Window Lamp 

^ Housing Ring and 

nr*d sight The 
Polarlzlnir attach¬ 
ment alone la 
worth many time* 
the price of entire 
unit emulate of 
2 PoJarlaing P1W 
tent mounted with 
small handle 
which rotates one 
around the other 
May be used In 
Photography Be 

hrnrch Experiment!! as Light Dimmer etc 
stock #f»08 s UM reatpaM 

Some Unit Without FolnrUlng Attachment 
Block ST1M0 K ft 50 Postpaid 

BOMBER SI( H TINO STATION — A double end 
Periscope Type Jmd rtimeiit of highest precision 
t. U tall -^hipnlng wt JiiU lbs Orlg coat IB 880 
Brand new and in perfect condition Consists of 
numermiH Lenaos Prlsinx Minors Oeara Motors 
Metal Pints mtd Electrical Oadgeta 
KUx-k V 914 S $51 ee F O B Oklahoma 

TANK PRIBMS PUln or BUvered 90 48-48 deg 
5 * j* long 2* § wide finely ground and polished 
stock #3904 H Silvered (Pefrct) 82 H Postpaid 

wiock jrsoes K -Plain (Perfect) It ee Postpaid 

stock #3199 S—Silvered (Second) 91 99 Postpaid 

Stock #3101 #—Plain (Second) I1N Peatpald 

WF II A\ E LITER A1LY MILLIONS OP WAR 
NI ft PL IH fEVSFH AND PRISMS TOR SALE AT 
B4ROAIN PRKFS WBITK FOR CATALOG 
S — SENT ERFfc* 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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What Strange Powers 

Did the Ancients Possess? 


E VERY important discovery relating 
to mind power, sound thinking and 
cause and effect, as applied to self- 
advancement, was known centuries ago, 
before the masses could read and write 

Much has been written about the wise 
men of old A popular fallacy has it that 
their Becrets of personal power and suc¬ 
cessful living were lost to the world 
Knowledge of nature's laws, accumulat¬ 
ed through the ages, is never lost At 
times the great truths possessed by the 
sages were hidden from unscrupulous 
men in high places, but never destroyed 

Why Were Their Secret* 

Closely Guarded? 

Only recently, as time is measured, not 
more than twenty generations ago, less 
than 1/100th of 1% of the earth's 
people were thought capable of receiv¬ 
ing basic knowledge about the laws of 
life, for it is an elementary truism that 
knowledge is power and that power 
cannot be entrusted to the ignorant 
and the unworthy 

Wisdom is not readily attainable by the 
general public, nor recognized when 
right within reach The average person 
absorbs a multitude of details about 
things, but goes through life without 
ever knowing where and how to acquire 
mastery of the fundamentals of the inner 
mind—that mysterious silent something 
which “whispers" to you from within. 

Fundamental Laws of Nature 

Your habits, accomplishments and weak¬ 
nesses are the effects of causes Your 
thoughts and actions are governed by 
funds mental laws Example The law 
of compensation is as fundamental ^ 


as the laws of breathing, eating and 
sleeping All fixed laws of nature are 
as fascinating to study as they are 
vital to understand for success In life 

You can learn to find and follow every 
basic law of life You can begin at any 
time to discover a whole new world of 
interesting truths You can start at once 
to awaken your inner powers of self¬ 
understanding and self-advancement. 
You can learn from one of the world s 
oldest institutions, first known in Amer¬ 
ica in 1694 Enjoying the high regard 
of hundreds of leaders, thinkers and 
teachers, the organization is known as 
the Rosicrucion Order Its complete 
name is the “Ancient and Mystic al 
Order Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated by 
the initials “AMORC" The teachings of 
the Order are not sold, for it is not a 
commercial organization, nor is it a re¬ 
ligious sect It is a non-profit frater¬ 
nity, a brotherhood in the true sense 

Not For General Distribution 

Sincere men and women, in search of 
the truth—those who wish to fit in with 
the ways of the world—are invited to 
write for a complimentary copy of 
the booklet, “The Mastery of Life" 
It tells how to contact the librarian 
of the archives of AMORC tor this 
rare knowledge This booklet is not 
intended for general distribution nor 
is it sent without request It is there¬ 
fore suggested that you write for your 
copy to the Scribe whose address is 
given in the coupon The initiul step 
is for you to take 



scribe 0 T K 

The Rosleruclaa Order (AMORC) 
Sen Jose, California 

Pleaae send copy of sealed book- 
lot The Maatery of Life which I 
tfhall read as^Urected 

Name 


night clubs where they would enable 
the waiter to watch hts patrons, serv¬ 
ing their every wish, without that an¬ 
noying hovenng-about 

The mirrors, developed to be used in 
various types of equipment for the 
army and navy, are now being pro¬ 
duced commercially by both the Acra- 
Lvte Company, and Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company 

ADHESIVE LABELS 

Cannof be Removed 

In One Piece 

Self-destroying labels which cannot 
be reused once they are lemoved were 
especially designed for trade-marks, 
underwriter’s approval seals, and sim¬ 
ilar factory-applied data, they cannot 
be removed from the genuine product 
and placed on substitute merchandise 
Their unusual self-destroy mg feature 
ts accomplished by die cutting the label 



Fraudulent re use impossible 


so that it can be removed only in seg¬ 
ments The die marks, however, are 
impressed in such a manner that they 
are virtually invisible and in no way 
affect the design on the label 

Manufactured by the Avery Adhe¬ 
sive Label Corporation, labels may be 
applied to metal, plastics, wood, var¬ 
nish, glass, or cellophane, and unless 
their removal is desired, they will ad¬ 
here permanently despite intense heat, 
cold, or humidity 

RAYON LAMINATES 

Have High Strength , 

Great Versatility 

Utilizld in the molding of articles 
such as cabinets, table tops, trays ma¬ 
chine parts and household utensils, an 
inci easing variety of rayon laminated 
plastics are being manufactured by the 
American Viscose Corporation 

Rayon laminated plastics which have 
good tensile and high impact stiengths 
consist of a number of layers of resin- 
treated fabnes or fibrous mats laid to¬ 
gether and pressed into a compicl 
bondpd plate or molded article For 
special applications where major 
strength is needed m one direction in 
the laminate, unidirectional high-tenac- 
lty rayon fabrics possess particular 
merit For different applications a 
square or twill weave will bf found 
moie desirable Other forms in which 
layon is used for laminated plastics 
are carded batts, ribbon lap, loose fiber 
or thin sheets of non-woven fabric, de¬ 
pending upon the particular character- 
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istics needed and the method of han¬ 
dling or molding 

Rayon, when used as a resin treated 
batt or in the form of a ribbon lap, is 
readily molded into various forms and 
it is then possible to obtain a uniform, 
smooth, and attractive surface Heavy 
laminated plastics sections made from 
resin treated rayon staple batts have 
also been developed for gear-wheel 
stock and other machined reinforced 
plastics parts It is also possible to make 
laminated plastics from rayon fiber 
blends, dry processed on textile equip¬ 
ment or wet processed on paper-making 
equipment with the suitable addition 
of resin 

AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER 

Prints Form Letters 
With Personal Touch 

The problem of giving automatically 
reproduced form letters that individ¬ 
ually typed look has found another so¬ 
lution in a device which enables one 
person to prepare as many as 600 per¬ 
sonalized letters in a single eight-hour 
day This device, called the Flexo- 
writer Automatic Letter Writer, op¬ 
erates by means of a perforated paper 
tape, and consists of an electric type¬ 
writer, an automatic perforator, and an 
automatic writer 

The chief advantage of this new sys¬ 
tem lies in the fact that it is impossible 
to detect any variation between the 
manually typed fill-in and the auto¬ 
matically typed body of the letter 
This is the result of, first, the fact 
that in using an electric typewriter, 
the pressure of the type-face against 
the ribbon is the same, regardless of 
the pressure applied to the key, so that 
the impression is the same, whether 
the typing be done manually or auto¬ 
matically, and, secondly, of writing the 
letter from start to finish on the same 



Guided by holes in tape, letters are 
typed automatically leaving the op 
erator free to check her mailing lists 


machine without its having to be re¬ 
moved during the entire operation 
The master copy of the letter to be 
reproduced is recorded by the perfora¬ 
tor on a paper tape % inch wide 
The perforating is done at the opera¬ 
tor's normal typing speed, and if any 
error in typing is made, the correction 
is completed by simply back-spacing 
and x’ing out the mistake The auto¬ 
matic writer will disregard any char¬ 
acters so crossed out 
In preparing the form letter, the op¬ 
erator types manually the date and the 
name and address of the recipient 
Then a switch is thrown, and the au¬ 
tomatic writer takes over, controlled 
by the previously prepared tape, and 
finishes the letter in less than half the 
time required for manual typing While 
one machine is on automatic, the op¬ 
erator can be preparing the personal 
data on another, the average operator 
can handle a battery of four machines 
without difficulty Using this proce¬ 
dure, a great many letters which defy 
detection from those individually typed 
can be prepared in a very short time 


FIRE BLANKET 

Is Versatile 
Safety Aid 

valuable safety and emergency 
aid to industrial plants, laboratories, 
hotels, and fire departments, is a new 
file blanket now being manufactured 
by United States Rubber Company 
The blanket can be used as an 
emergency wrap should a person’s 
clothing be aflame, as an auxiliary fire 
extinguisher to put out flames from 
vents, manholes, small containers, or 
tanks as a fire shield so that fire 
fighters can approach within effective 
range of liquid fires, as a welding 
screen against sparks, and as a salvage 
blanket to protect valuable materials 
from water, chemicals, and heat 
It is 60 by 80 inches in size and mide 
of high tensile strength glass cloth 
impiegnated on both sides with syn¬ 
thetic rubber Hems and scorns are 
vulcanized and folds aie hent cieased 
It is equipped with large brass grom¬ 
mets at the top and a weather-resistant 
bracket so it can be hung up outdoors 
or mdoois and easily removed or re¬ 
placed For quick identification, it is 
red in coloi and maiked with the 
words “fire blanket 
Qualities claimed for the fire blanket 
ire that it is flame-proof, heat re- 



ControlUd by the electric typewriter, the automatic perforator at extreme 
right records on a narrow paper tape the body of a letter to be reproduced 



Accuracy in production operation* is an 
important factor in the quality and per 
formance of a finished product Produc¬ 
tion accuracy begins in the toolroom 
where the production tools, gauges, 
dies, |igs and fixtures are made To be 
doubly certain of product quality, many 
industries use South Bend Precision 
Lathes not only in their laboratories and 
toolrooms, but in their production shops 
as well South Bend Precision Lathes may 
be the solution to some of your product 
quality or production problems, too 

wmrt ron catalog 

Catalog IOO D IHuctratai and da 
acribaa tooth Band CogJna LatHat 
and Toolroom Lattitt with t* 10' 

IV 14 1/2* and 1C taring*! Pra 
da ton Turrat Laftia* wtth 1/2 and 
l'cottat capacity Wrttwtor It today! 

® SOUTH SEND LATHE WORKS 

4SS E. Madlcca St Sant* Sand 22 InS*m 
L« tN Siaca ISOS 


SOUTH BEND 

LATH E S 
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Manufacturer 


WANTED 


Would you manufacture a completely bow 
hem with patent application ponding on iu 
unique feature*, if (1) it would soil a* 
•vary drug *toro or dental supply depart- 
mow of department storoa, and (2) at a 
handsome profit margin for you and tha 
dealer? A permanent, continuous demand 
is assured on the basis of iu utility, at 
trectiveness and novalty 

I'm seeking a producer for a uniquely 
striking simply dosigood dentifrice dis 
pendng toothbrush and ■ screw-on cap for 
rap lam thing the dentifrice. As a traveler's 
item alone it has a huge market 

This new typo toothbrush upon which 
patent is now pending, is fabricated with a 
nollow handle Before brushing the teeth 
an arm tiding In a slot on the side of the 
handle is moved forward to operate a 
plunger that forces psste through an open 
tng between the bristle tuft* 

If you now have any kind of brush## in 
production, it will be a simple matter to 
adopt the special feature of this item and 
increase your sale* to a widened market 
On the other hand, if the item is new to 
your firm here is an opportunity to put 
an easy to maka article before the public 
in record tune. 

If you are interested in purchasing my 
patent rights either outright or on a 
royalty basis, I will consider any proposal 
you may wish to make 1 wilt gladly for* 
ward reproductions of patent drawings 
specifications, and complete details upon 
receipt of word from you 


■ESSIE S RENHEW 
1515 Rose Villa Street 

Rasadeno 4 California 


DIAMONDS .... 

Eohoi)1oiI Twit of Indittry 

Many production processes con use 
diamonds with profit — but only when 
they are properly utilized to obtain 
maximum results Now you can obtain, 
la one volume, complete and concise 
information on industrial diamonds and 
their uses in hardness testing, wheel 
dressing, cutting metallic and non- 
metallic materials, machining glass, 
rock drilling, and wire drawing All of 
this, and more, in 

DIAMOND TOOLS 

By Paul QrodzllMkl 

Technical consultant Industrial Diamond 
Review London 

$4.60 postpaid 
Ordtr frsn 
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sis tent, chemical resistant, water re¬ 
sistant, mildew proof, vermin proof, 
non-shrlnkable, non-stretchable, and 
unaffected by hept or cold 

ELECTROFLUID DRIVE 

Provides Smooth Power flow 

While Profect/ng Equipment 

0 onsistlng of a general-purpose a c 
induction motor, flange-mounted on a 
sturdy housing that contains an hy¬ 
draulic coupling, the new Electrofluid 
Drive is a neat, compact power unit 
now available for many industrial uses 
The hydraulic coupling, operating on a 
long established principle, consists of a 
primary and secondary element, the 
pi unary is similar to a centrifugal- 
pump impeller and the secondary, or 
output element, is not unlike a water¬ 
wheel or runner in function The coup¬ 
ling is filled with a light mineral oil 
of steam-turbine quality When the 
motor drives the impeller, it causes oil 
to flow through the runner buckets back 
to the impeller, thereby rotating the 
runner through the medium of the oil 
There is no mechanical connection be¬ 
tween the two elements of the fluid 
coupling 

In effect, the fluid coupling inserted 
between the motor and its load serves 
an automatic clutth with the fluid 


r 



Power unit in operohon 


acting as a “cushion’ between prim" 
mover and driven machine 

Without need of any complicated 
staiting control or special type of mo¬ 
tor, Electrofluid Duve solves the prob¬ 
lems of inadequate torque and exces¬ 
sive high starting current peaks Re¬ 
gardless of the characteristics or inertia 
of duvcn machine or connected load 
the motor of the Electiofluid Drive 


4-WATT TUBULAR AC BPICHU^ 

.1 CA iucabuit.au au ( □ ,U( * ll0HI ,N '" D «niY 

ALSO INFORMATION ON \ □ fiuorescint minimis 

InilACK lUK'l AS A HOMY 



NAMf_ 

ADDIUSS 


CM □ 


CfTY. 


JYATI- 


BLACK LIGHT PRODUCTS 


6 7 Last Lake S t it:: t 


China y ,o 1 . Ill 



r 

__:i 

Cross section shows induction motor 
(right) and hydraulic coupling (Itft) 

starts at no-load, because at zero speed 
the torque-transmitting capacity of the 
fluid coupling is zero The motor ac¬ 
celerates quickly, developing torque 
m the fluid coupling in the ratio of the 
square of the speed, until sufficient 
torque up to the maximum running 
torque of the motor is developed to 
start the driven load 
Should the driven machine become 
stalled, the Link-Belt Company's Elec¬ 
tiofluid Drive will pull to the maxi¬ 
mum torque capacity of the motor, 
thereby dnwing sufficient current to 
cause the thermal overload protective 
device to function within a few sec¬ 
onds Thus the drive will overcome a 
momentary demand which might other¬ 
wise shear a pin or stop the power 
ource completely ThiB cushioning ef¬ 
fect protects both the motor and the 
d riven equipment 

GLOWING TUBE 

Serve* as Marker 
In the Dark 

Highly flexible luminous tubing, 
originally produced for specialized 
war-time use, offers interesting possi¬ 
bilities for peace-time applications 
Made by the United States Radium 
Corporation, the tubing comprises a 
tough, semi-transparent, moisture- and 
acid-resistant plastics inch outside 
diameter and 3/16 inch inside, uni¬ 
formly coated on the inside with a 
ladioactive material which is clearly 
and continuously visible at a consid¬ 
erable distance in complete darkness 
In its original specifications, the tub¬ 
ing was prepared in five-foot lengths 
and equipped at the ends with snap- 
dip fasteners The armed forces used 
it as a marker for night parachute 
| drops, as a marker for ship passage- 
I ways during blackouts, and for other 
, similar purposes 

1 REMOTE THERMOMETER 

^ Transmits Readings by 

i Air-Pressure Medium 

I Converting temperature to air pres- 
I sure and transmiting this pressure to a 
receiving indicator, recorder, or con¬ 
troller, a new type thermometer op- 
erates on a pneumatic “null” balance 
principle in which the pressure in a 
gas-filled thermal element Is balanced 
by air pressure The instrument pro- 
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v*dcs high-speed pneumatic transmis¬ 
sion of the measured temperature over 
distances of 1000 feet or more and 
eliminates the need for long lengths 
of capillary tubing 

Ihe gas-filled thermal element is 
said to be of an entirely new design, 
consisting of a bulb, double-armored 
capillary only 24 inches long, and a 
sealing bellows Thermal elements are 
interchangeable The pressure of the 
gas fill does not determine the op¬ 
erating range of the instrument, called 
the Nullmatie Thermometer Standard 
thermal elements with either of two 
filling pressures serve for tempera¬ 
tures as low as minus 150 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, and as high as 800 degrees 
Fahrenheit 

The low filling pressures used result 
in an instrument which has high over¬ 
load protection, hence thermal ele¬ 
ments for sub-zero applications re¬ 
quire no special provision for ship¬ 
ment or storage Because the trans¬ 
mission is pneumatic, the 30 pounds 
per square inch supply-air pressure is 
the highest pleasure to which the 
transmitter and receiver are subjected 

The operating range of any Nullmatie 
thermometer may be reset over wide 
limits by the use of a suppression 
adjustment in the transmitter which 
is also used for setting zero There are 
no linkages or bearings in the trans¬ 
mitter Standard Instruments are fur¬ 
nished to operate over Fahienheit 
spans of 100, 150, 200, 300, 400 500, 
600, and 800 degrees, Fahrenheit, or in 
Centigrade spans up to 450 degrees 

The instrument responds to tem¬ 
perature changes as small as 0 01 de- 



Long capilloriei unnecessary 



Diagram of working ports 


gree, Fahrenheit, and detects and 
transmits temperature changes with a 
lag coefficient of only 2 4 seconds—bare 
topper bulb in a well-agitated liquid 
The speed is not affected by trans¬ 
mission distances up to 75 feet The 
addition of each 100 feet of line results 
in a transfer lag of approximately one 
second 

SIX-STATION TURRET 

Increases Efficiency of 

Lathe Operation 

Designed to give turret-lathe efficiency 
to nine-inch South Bend lathes on jobs 
which require a number of successive 
operations is a new tailstoek-type Hand- 



Accemmodotts 5/8 inch diameter shanks 


lever Turret which mounts on the in¬ 
side ways of the lathe bed in place of the 
tailstock This six-station turret he'id 
accommodates tools with inch di¬ 
ameter shanks The length of the cut 
at each station is regulated by an ad¬ 
justable set screw, and the stop mecha¬ 
nism is geared to operate automatically I 
in unison with the indexing of the tur- 1 
ret head The index lock releases auto- ! 
matically at the end of the turret slide’s 
return stroke and indexing is done by 
hand Operations can be repeated, or 
^kipped, at will, and the tuiret slide ha’i 
a maximum stroke of 3V<| inches 

FLEXIBLE GLASS CUTTING 

Facilitated by Use 

Of Carbide Saw 

D lfficulties in keeping sharp the 
saws used for cutting out shapes for 
ice-resistant propellers and wing tips 
has been solved in a simple manner by 
one manufactuier The material used 
—1/16 inch thick sheets of Flexible 
Glass (a glass-impregnated fabric) — 
proved so abrasive that ordinary saws 
averaged only 20 minutes between re- 
grmds In an effort to put the opera¬ 
tion on a production basis, the manu¬ 
facturer tried a saw tipped with Car- 
boloy Grade 905, a cemented carbide 
possessing extremely high wear-re¬ 
sistance Service life between grinds 
increased several hundred times over 
that previously obtained from the high¬ 
speed steel saws 

Cutting was performed with a Black 
and Decker hand-guided power saw at 
a speed of 20,940 feet per minute with¬ 
out coolant, using hand feed The Car- 
boloy tipped saw was used in this man¬ 
ner in regular production for 90 days 
without re-grinding In this time, it 
is estimated, some 60 high-speed steel 
saws would normally have been con¬ 
sumed Thus, the change-over resulted 



THE HENRY SYSTEM 
Of Finger Print 
Classification 
and 

Identification 

is now in use by most 
of the Police Departments in the 
United States. It u also the system 
which appln ants for many Civil 
Service positions must master before 
they can successfully fill all require* 
merits* 

The only book based on the Hanry 
System is Frederick Kuhnc’s 

“THE FINGER PRINT 
INSTRUCTOR” 

In this 182-page book, written by a 
noted finger pnnt expert who was 
for many years* in the Bureau of 
Criminal Investigation, New York 
Police Department, will be found 
complete instructions on every phase 
of the work from taking the prints 
to final identification N utnerous 
photographs and reproductions of 
prints make all details clear 
Used by many governmental and 
industrial personnel departments 
and by the FBI 

$4 25 postpaid (Domestic) 

$4 60 postpaid (Foreign) 

Ordor from SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
24 Wast 44tk Stmt, Now York IS, IL Y. 
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Send today for “Detailed Patent Informa¬ 
tion” outlining preliminary steps to be 
taken toward Patent Protection, also 
convenient “Evidence of Invention” form 

VICTOR J. EVANS A CO. 

224 -C Mtriln twHdtn«, Wo«hln«ton 6 , D C 


15,000 1077 

FORMULAS PAGES 

HOPKINS’ 
“CYCLOPEDIA 
OF FORMULAS” 

Thousands of copies of this il 
knowlcdgcd leader among books of 
formulas are being used daily 

$6 00 postpaid (Domestic) 

$6 50 postpaid (Foreign) 

Ordor from 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

24 West 40th Street, New York 18 ( 
N Y 
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Easy to Plata CHROMIUM 

GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
For P/to xvre and Profit I 

If you have a workshop—at home 
or In buatoett—you need thte new 
Warner ElectropUter At the »trott 
or an electrified bruxh you ce% 
electroplate model* and project*—* 
you can rcplate worn artMe* faty- 
«t» tool* fixture* enverware etc, 
with a durable sparkling ooat of 
metal , Gold, Silver, chromium. 
Nickel Copper or Cadmium Method 
la eaay, simple quick Everything 
furnished—equipment complete, 
ready for use By doing a bli of tcort 
for <Mberi t your machine can pay for 
itiMf within a fcw*. Bo make your 


shop complete by^ieUtn* a Warner 
Klectroplatcr right away Send to- 
da/for EHKF SAMPLE and Illus¬ 
trated literature ACT AT ONCEI 

WAJtMsn vuccntto co M om L u 
mi Jana avhw, cmhio m, m . 


FREE Details & Sample! 


{ ymoflttliaci, tail Jarvfaava-. o ai n aaa — . P an t . L-»5» 

Oenttaneot Send Free Sample and Details to J 


i 


j Arfdrm- 

let* 




not only in the ehmination of down 
time and re-sharpening time, but also 
in a material saving in the purchase 
price of the new saws 

LUBRICANT HANDLING 

Speeded with Metered 

Delivery Installation 

T 0 eliminate double handling of oil, 
and reduce ctmBmination and waste, 
as well as to speed up service and save 
time, a new installation dispenses mo¬ 
tor oil direct fr 9 m 55-gallon original 
refinery containers to the automobile or 
truck crankcase without the use of 
measures funnels, or can openers 
Called Lubreel installations, the sys¬ 
tem employs pumps and containers 
placed in out-of-sight or remote loca- 



Oil servicing simplified 


lions, and oil is piped direct to the 
Lubreel which can be located along 
side of or between vehicle lifts 

All hose assemblies are mounted on 
individual, air-operated, automatic re¬ 
tracting reels Each control valve is» 
equipped with an easy-to-read, total¬ 
izing meter which accurately registers 
the amount of oil being dispensed, 
according to the manufacturer Lincoln 
Engineering Company 

AUDIO VOLTMETER 

/s Highly Sensitive 

Over Wide Frequency Band 

Designed to measure ac voltages 
over ranges of frequency and ampli¬ 
tude far beyond the limits of ordinary 
meters, a highly sensitive vacuum tube 
audio voltmeter makes it possible to 
measure the electrical conductivity 
of switches, circuit-breakers, relays, 
buses, and grounds, as well as trans¬ 
mission losses in lines and circuits and 
the response of special filters and com¬ 
pensators Covering a range from 20 
cycles to 20 kilocycles, the instrument 
is applicable for testing radio receivers 
and sound systems and is used to 
measure gain and noise level m power 
amplifiers and ripples voltages in power 
supplies The meter is also used to lo¬ 
cate sources of*" frequency distortion 
and faulty amgURpr components In re¬ 
ceivers, photiQggjgphs, and public ad¬ 
dress systems 

Other applications of the new audio 
voltmeter, manufactured by the Radio 
Corporation of "America, include use 
as an audio amplfiier which gives high 
gain with high fidelity, and whose 



sensitivity makes it especially adapt¬ 
able for use with microphones having 
low output, bridge measuiements 
which readily indicate the null point 
at either high or low audio frequencies, 
measurement of the output of a photo¬ 
tube with sensitivity that will indicate 
extremely slight variations in light in¬ 
tensities to which the tube is exposed, 
and measurement of currents as low 
as one one-thousandths of an ampere 
or, if a 01 megohm external resistor 
can be used, currents as low as 00001 
milliampere 

WOOD-METAL LAMINATES 

Are Light , Rigid, 

And Fire-Resisfant 

Lighter planes, fireproof office parti¬ 
tions, and desk s which resist cigarette 
burns are all made possible by com¬ 
bining metal and plywood layers, ac- 
i ording to Thomas D Perry of Resin¬ 
ous Products and Chemical Company 
Ply metal is a relatively new product 
which combines the good qualities of 
both wood and metal, and compensates 
for the less desirable qualities of each 
It is made by gluing layers of metal to 
sheets of veneer with a resin adhesive, 
to which heat and pressure aie simul¬ 
taneously applied Among Ply metal’s 
many applications is a table-top con¬ 
struction developed for office desks, 
bank counteis, and smoking stands, 
where an inserted sheet of aluminum 
is provided to absorb and distribute 
the heat from lighted cigarettes so that 
the outer wood suiface is not disfig¬ 
ured 

Kitchen equipment, table tops, and 
drainboards are much improved by 
metal surfaces for cleanliness and 
wear, backed by a light-weight ply¬ 
wood for stiffness and heat insulation 
Here both steel and aluminum are em¬ 
ployed Many types of hospital equip¬ 
ment benefit by the same Plymetal con¬ 
structions and are easily kept surgically 
clean 

Plymetal has proved valuable also 
for interior enclosures in zoned areas 
of cities where a fireproof or non-com¬ 
bustible barrier is required by code 
for instance, in elevator cabs, stair 
wells, and office partitions 

In aircraft, where strength to ^eight 
ratios are of maximum importance 
sandwich constructions with aluminum- 
alloy surfaces and low-density interiors 
have developed remarkable stiffness 
and have been a great boon to aircraft 
designers in floors, cockpits, and bulk¬ 
heads 

The transportation industries have 
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Ubed Plymetal m locations where the 
metal face resists wear and abrasion, 
and adds strength, while the plywood 
backing contributes stiffness and keeps 
down the weight Examples of such 
applications are the floors, sides and 
operator cabs for trucks, walls and 
roofs for buses, and many parts for 
light-weight streamline railroad cars 
In these, steel-plywood constructions 
were employed 

SOLAR TIMER 

Throws Sw/tches at 

Rise and Set of Sun 

Clocks with “astronomic dials’ turn 
lights or other electrical equipment on 
at sunset and off at sunrise throughout 
the year automatically without any 
attention. They may be set to operate 
exactly at sunset and sunrise or up to 
40 minutes before or after Provision 
is also made for them to turn off at a 
fixed time, if desired, anywhere be¬ 
tween 11 PM and 1AM The dial is 
equipped with a calendar wheel show¬ 
ing the month and day as well as 
exactly when the switch will opeiate 
These clocks, manufactured by the 
Turk Clock Company operate on 
Standard Time throughout the year 
tnd are set for the exact time collec¬ 
tion (the variation from a Standard 
Time Meridian) for the citv oi town 
where used 

GRIP INSERTS 

In Disks or Squares 

Used for Holding, Clamping 

Now in production is a line of dur¬ 
able gripping inserts for various hold- 



Available as disks or squares 


ing, cl imping, and feeding devuis 
Called Kengnps, they are made in the 
foims of disks and squares, with dia¬ 
mond-serrated surfaces Four sues aic 
now available, in cither form V 2 by 
inch thick, % by Vs inch thick 14 
by 5 32 inch thick, and 1 by 5 32 inch 
thick 

SCALE TOOL MODELS 

Aid Planning Engineers m 

Achieving Efficient Lay-Out 

Giving planning engineers a tiulv 
three-dimensional view of plant lay¬ 
out, and enabling them to ai range 
equipment in such a way as to insure 
faster production, greater safety, and 
i educed material handling, newly de¬ 
signed scale models are leadily dis¬ 
tinguishable as representing machines 
or equipment Scaled to V 4 inch to the 
foot these models, produced by the 
Triometnc Engineering Company, make 
Dossible the close study of a manufac¬ 


turing process to observe where by 
the relocation of tools or machines, 
procedures may be simplified and 
speeded With such models various 
arrangements can be tried quickly and 
easily And by photographing differ¬ 
ent arrangements, comparisons can be 



Permit closer study of plont set up 


IIVERTBIS 

Patlnt Laws Encourage the de¬ 
velopment of inventions The Rules of 
Practice of the U S Patent Office ad 
vises—unless an inventor is familiar 
with such matters—that he employ a 
i ompetent registered attorney, as the 
value of patents depends largely upon 
the skilful preparation of the upeu 
(nations and (lamas Write for fur 
liter particulars as to patent protec 
lion and prou dure and “Invention 
Record” form at once No obligation 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
175-V Vutor Rmlding Wash 1, D C 


made without the time and expense 
required by ordinary methods Models 
of all standard plant and office ma¬ 
chines in addition to many special 
machines are available 

ATOMIC WELDING 

Preserves Characteristics 
of Stainless Steels 

Development of the jet engine which 
powers the Lock hood P-80 Shooting 
Star might not have been accomplished 
had it not been for new and highly per¬ 
fected methods of welding according to 
engineers of the Genenl Flee trie Com¬ 
pany The 1-40 jet engine, leport the 
engineers who developed it for the 
Army Air Forces, contains moie than 
500 joints all of them welded so se¬ 
curely that they are able to withstand 
the extremes of heat and strain which 
prevail as the P-80 travels at spt eds of 
around 600 miles per hour 

In designing this engine it w is neces¬ 
sary to find a construction mahual that 
was both light in weight and heU-re- 
sistant The need for light-weight cou- 
stiuction is self-evident ind the hcit- 
lesistant qualification is needed to with¬ 
stand the operating temper iture of 
ubout 1500 degrees, Fahienheit created 
by the intense heat of combustion Heat- 
resistant alloys in sheet fonn some only 
1/50 of an inch thick embody both 
these qualities and are used exten¬ 
sively in the engine 

Heat-resistant alloys in geneial ue 
classed as stainless steels, ind aie likely 



Allays welded in hydroqen atmosphere 



MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER 

110 volt AC DC welds braxea solders cuts 
nil metals etuy to llb« full direction* Oom 
plete with power unit flame and metallic arc 
attachments carbons fluxes roda mask Used 
by the Navy For professional or hobbyist 
Only SIB 05 

MAGIC WELDER MFG CO 

230 Canal St Dept PA-3 New York City 
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The Editors Recommend 


PR4M ED1JRE3 IN EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS— 
By John Strong, BhJ) A wealth of uieful data of 
• practical kind for tba constructor experimenter 
and skilled ciafttmaa 17 1® 


HIGH FREQUENCY INDUi TION HEATING — 
My Frank W Curti$ Anawcra many questions con 
earning induction heating and Ita utility in induatrial 
processes Thoroughly practical In scope $3 10 

TOOL MAKING — By C M Cole Instructions 
for making and uaiag all kill da from personal tools 
to arbor proatei, Uthaa planers etc in different 
metal* 94.10 


POTTERY PRODUCTION PROCESSES — EdUod 
By J J Sroc For amateur and professional alike 
this compact tolume circa specific instructions Par 
titular at taut ion la called to troublca must likely to 
develop 93 10 

YOUR HAIR AND ITS CARE — By Oacmr l 
Lovin, MJ> , end Ho word T Bohrmmn, HJ> 
Selamilfie facta about hair—how to aave and beautify 
It treat infect Iona and eo on Real facta- not a 
rurc for baldness acrecd 


NORTON’S STAR ATLAS AND TELESCOPIC 
HANDBOOK — By Norton mnd IngJIs New tenth 
edition of • atandard work with main chart* re¬ 
drawn for epoch of I960 Standby far amateur* 
pent the cradle roll 99 10 


PLASTICS — By J H DuBoia Third edition 
ageln revised and enlarged with two four color 

p la tee This la an important book on the whole 

general enbject of plastics, plot much brand new 
material on synthetic rubber manufacturing processes 
and plaatlca moldings 99 10 

REVISED LAPIDARY HANDBOOK — By J 

Horry Hootmod Practical instructions in gemstone 
cutting and polishing, for both beginner and the 

advanced hobbyist 98 10 

SIMPLIFIED PUNCH AND DIE MAKING — By 

Wmtkor and Toylor Comprehensive reference book 
for tool engineers as well aa those just getting 
started Emphasis la on what to do and how to 
do it from the simplest to the most complex 

dies 99 10 

THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY — By Aibort 
Einstein Second adit I on with added chapter de 
scribing advances since publication of first edition 
wmc 25 years ago Requires knowledge of adrancad 
mathematics and physic* not a popular exposition 

9a lo 

TECHNIQUE OF GLASS MANIPULATION IN 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH — By Julia, D Hold 

"MW, rkD Text covers propart lea of glass glass 
working equipment basic operations seals (includ 
lag natal to glass), and ax excises aimed at per 
(acting technique 98 70 

A PRACTICAL COURSE IN HOROLOGY —fly 
Horold C K*Ur Definite outright practical In 
structioas on watch making, repairs and adjustment 

99 99 

SLIDE RULE SIMPLIFIED — By C O Harris 

How to uk a slide rule without any of the myatlfica 
tlon that often surrounds this important tool of tha 
engineer Excellent illustrations make everything 
clear 94 10 including a slide rule (ot hook alone 

93 99 


Best Sellers 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR — fly Robort 

Rotonborg Practical instructions with excellent 
drawings and text separately bound so that bouk 
can be left open to a certain drawing while fol 
lowing the printed instruction* 99 10 

MACHINERY'S HANDBOOK — 13th Edition 
Bible of tha mechanical industry 1911 pag« 
of latest standards, data and jiiformaiJon required 
daily in shop and drifting room 96 10 

THE EINSTEIN THEORY Ok RELATIVITY — 
fly L JC and U C Hobor An intermediate book 
from which engineers and the like can get close 
to an understanding of relativity Partly in lan 
guage but largely in mathematics of college grade 
mainly calculus 98 10 

ATOMIC ARTILLERY AND THE ATOMIC 
BOMB — fly John Bollock Mobmrtaon Standard 

best seller lor years, describing electrons protons 
positrons photons cosmic rays and the manutae 
ture of artificial radioactivity— now with a chapter 
added on the bomb and the difficulties of its pro 
ductiuo 99 60 

FINISHING METAL PRODUCTS — fly SJmorufs 
ond Brmgmon, Stress is directed toward commcr 
ciaj aspects of product finishing from the stand 
point of sales costs and product function Specific 
guidance for those faced with selecting finishing 
methods, materials and equipment 94 10 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS, VOL. Ill — OPTIC9 

— fly Frond, Woaton Soon One of the most 

modem works on physical optics available today 
At college level it covers the subject with emphasis 
on physical principles rather than practical sppll 
cation* 95 10 

MEN, MIRRORS, AND STARS — By G Edumrd 
Pondr*y Third edition with much new material 
including a chapter on the Schmidt camera Treats 
telracope evolution famous American telescope 
makers trlesuope uses and accessories and so on 

98 10 

TESTING PRECIOUS METALS—fly C M Boko 
This guide for those wbo buy and sell precious 
metals describes tearing methods and give* important 
facts that such people should know 93 10 

FUNDAMENTALS OF OPTICAL ENGINEERING 

— By Donald H Jacob* This work starts out 
at the very beginning {■ mainly non mathemstl 
cal and fa probably the beat suited of all exist 
fng books a* an Introduction to optical design 
Author Is a physicist at Bureau of Standards 9% 60 

WITH THF WATCHMAKER AT THE BENCH — 

fly Donold DoCorlo Simple practical straight 
forward Instructions on tha repair of timepieces 
with direct implications to the manufacture and 
repair of delicate instrument* of all kind* 98 10 ' 

THE PROLONGATION OF LlkK — By Dr 
Almoondor A Bogomolmt* Competent evaluation 
of present knowledge of the mysieriea of human 
aging Including full di*cu**ino of ACS anti retie 
ular cytotoxic serum 91*60 

FEATURES OF THF MOON — fly J E Spurr 

New volume that include* all of the former 'The 
fmbrfum Plain Region uf the Moon plus an ex 
tended study of the whole M on 453 large page* 

14 Mt Wilson photograph" 95 drawings 98 10 


to lose gome of their corrosion resistance 
if the rate of welding is too slow For 
this reason, atomic-hydrogen welding 
and resistance-weldmg processes are 
used, rathe* than the slower oxy-gas 
method 

Atomic-hydrogen arc-welding 19 a 
method which employs an alternating 
current arc between two tungsten elec¬ 
trodes in an atmosphere of hydrogen 
gas, while engineers describe resistance 
welding as a high-speed method of join¬ 
ing metals by using pressure and elec¬ 
tric heating under accurate control, and 
without the addition of any welding 
material Of the two processes, the se¬ 
lection of one for a particular joint de¬ 
pends upon such factors as weight, 
stresses, distortion, joint contour, gas 
flow restriction, accessibility, and thick¬ 
ness 

TEMPERATURE CONTROLLER 

Is Inexpensive , 

Needs Little Maintenance 

For controlling the temperature of 
ovens, stills, baths, presses, and coolants, 
and filling the need for an inexpensive 
unit which has high sensitivity and ver¬ 
satility and needs practically no atten¬ 
tion, an instrument called the Electro¬ 
max wab especially designed foi those 
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applications where indicating and le- 
cording are not required Electromax 
signals and controls only, although 
temperature readings can be taken 
manually with it at any time 
This new instrument consists of a 
Wheatstone bridge circuit with a vacu¬ 
um-tube amplifier as the detector 
Vacuum tubes are standard, easily- 
purchased types which require no 
matching balancing, or other special 
selection The unit is completely ao 
operated and needs no dry batteries or 
standard cells The lack of indicating or 
recording mechanism makes it practi¬ 
cally a "zero maintenance” instrument 
Temperature-sensitive elements used 
with Electromax are standard Ther- 
mohms, resistance thermometer bulbs 
The length of lead wires does not af¬ 
fect calibration, and the location of 
Thermohms can be changed whenever 
desired Standard ranges of the instru¬ 
ment, which U manufactured by Leeds 
and Northrup Company, are 0 to 250 
and 0 to 1000 degrees, Fahrenheit, or 
the corresponding ranges of 0 to 150 
and 0 to 550 degrees, Centigrade 
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Conducted by K M CANA VAN 

(Tho Editor will appreciate it 
U you will mention Sclenllb< 
American when writing lor any 
of the publication* listed below ) 

Malta Carbide and T and V Cast Al¬ 
loy Tools, dies, and wear-resisting 
parts made of the cemented carbide 
and cast nonferrous alloy are described 
in this 24-page catalog, and specifica¬ 
tions are given Jessop Steel Company 
Washington, Pennsylvania —Request 

thxs catalog on your business letterhead 

Fine Ceramics By Centralab Contain¬ 
ing 28 pages of information on stand¬ 
ards, design criteria, body character¬ 
istics, and some established shapes and 
sizes this booklet is based on ceramic 
insulating materials Types explained 
include Steatite, Cordierite, Zirconite, 
and a wide range of dielectric mate¬ 
rials Request Form 720 Ccntra/ab 900 
hast Keefe Avenue, Milwaukee 1 Wis¬ 
consin —Gratis 

Type “W” Waterproof Connectors 
Complete with sizes, dimensions and 
cross-sectional views, this four-page 
bulletin presents Cannon's line of wa¬ 
terproof electric cable connectors De¬ 
signed for submarine geophysical ex¬ 
ploration, they are also adaptable for 
use in swampe, lakes, rivers, docks, with 
underground cable, or m any outdoor 
applications where moisture conditions 
require a thoroughly sealed fitting Re¬ 
quest Bulletin W-146 Cannon Electric 
Development Company , 3209 Humboldt 
Street, Los Angeles 31, California — 
Gratia 

A Trip Through Hercules Land is a 
20-page booklet explaining how 
Hercules products are utilized in the 
following industries, adhesives, protec¬ 
tive coatings, synthetic fibers plastics, 
soap and disinfectants, insecticides, 
rubber, ink, construction, textiles 
paper, and mining Also included is a 
list of 41 industries and the products 
utilized m each Hercules Powder Com¬ 
pany Wilmington 99, Delaware —Gratis 

Shield Them From Danger is a 20-page 
booklet on fire prevention and fire 
protection Included are chapters on 
home fire protection planning, methods 
of keeping fire hazards under control, 
elimination of hazards through proper 
fire hygiene, and what to do until the 
fire department arrives The General 
Detroit Corporation , 2270 Fast Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit 7, Michigan —Gratis 

Blueprints for Medicine’s Tomorrow- 
Industrial and Social Medicine This 
32-page booklet is one of a series of 
booklets on specific projects in the 
plan for the development of the New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Cen¬ 
ter Essentially a prospectus for an In¬ 
stitute of Industrial and Social Medi¬ 
cine at this center, it covers the past 


and future of preventive medicine, New 
York University’s 1 record in public 
health, plans for the proposed Institute, 
and the initial research program New 
York University Book Shop Washing¬ 
ton Square, New York, New York — 

$100 

M SA Carbon Monoxide Alarm De¬ 
signed for efficient protection against 
dangerous concentrations of carbon 
monoxide, the alarm described in this 
four-page bulletin requires only con¬ 
nection to a proper rated source of 
power, it then will give audible and 
visible warning when carbon monoxide 
concentration in air reaches a prede¬ 
termined level—as low os 02 percent 
Request Bulletin DR-3 Mine Safety Ap¬ 
pliances Company , Braddoclc, Thomas, 
and Meade Streets, Pittsburgh 8 Penn¬ 
sylvania —Gratis 

Basic Watfr-Softening Methods for 
Industrial, Institutional and 
Municipal Use This booklet is based 
on information about ion-exchanging 
water softeners of both pressure and 
gravity types which feature automatic 
equipment to control backwashing, 
bnning, and rinsing processes The 
Permutxt Company 330 West 42nd 
Street , New York 18 New York — 
Gratis 

Elinco Type “FB” Motors and Gen¬ 
erators is a 12-page bookbt r overmg 
typical Elinco units in the 1 FB” frame 
which allows both frame and base 
mounting To aid m selection of the 
proper unit, dimensional and cut-away 
views are given in addition to per¬ 
formance curves Electric Indicator 
Company , Stamford Coimettuut — 
Gratia 

Dustkops Stop Dust and Lint from 
Polishing and Buffing This two- 
page bulletin deals with suggestions 
for installing individual units at the 
point of work for collecting dust, Hnt 
and rouge from polishing, buffing, and 
metal coloring operations Typical in¬ 
stallations, dimensions, and prices are 
included Aget-Detroit Company, 602 
First National Building, Ann Arbor 
Michigan —Gratis 

The Geiger-M u fxllr X-Ray Spectrom¬ 
eter Explaining the history and 
construction details of this instrument, 
this eight-page reprint continues with 
data on circuits and correct usage 
Practical applications, specimen prepa¬ 
ration, and methods of identification 
are covered in detail North American 
Philips Company, Inc , Publicity De¬ 
partment, 100 East 42nd Street New 
York 17, New York — Gratis 

The Premises of the Declaration of 
Independencf and Their Consf- 
quences, by Arthur Graham Glasgow 
An analysis of “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, That All men are 
created equal ” and suggestions as 
to how to rectify the ensuing conse¬ 
quences, all leading toward a plan for 
a Home Government which, the author 
holds, would set a model for world 
unity, welfare, and peace The Secre¬ 
tary, 1900 Monticello Avenue , Norfolk 
10, Virginia—Gratis 



INVENTORS 

Learn how to protect your Invention. The 
patent law* were enacted for the benefit of 
the inventor to give him protection for the 
features of his Invention which are paton table 
The United States Patent Office advises the 
Inventor to enrages competent, registered patent 
attorney to represent him. We offer the inventor 
experienced, conscientious counsel and prompt 
confidential service. 

A specially prepared booklet containing de* 
tailed information on patent protection ana pro¬ 
cedure with ‘Record of Invention form will be 
forwarded upon request —without obligation. 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN 
& HARVEYB. JACOBSON 

Registered Pcttenf Attorneys 
75-A District National Building | 

Washington 5, D C ; 

PUait send me booklet ronUlDlni Information r* J 
ctrdlnr Detent protection and procedure with Kerorrt I 
of Invention form Thli request doe* not obligate me I 

Name- .. -- j 

rr-__^_1 
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FOR HiHoSolpMo, Pa 


W. H. REDDING 

DEPT C11 . 3105 NEWHALL ST • PHILA 44 PA 


ASTRONOMICAL 
OBJECTIVES, OCULARS 
PRISMS, FLATS 

Instruments Designed to 
Your Specifications 

Write for Descriptions and 
Price List 

BRANDON SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 

A Now York Corporation 

P O Bex S3 Molvomo N«w York 


TENTS 

AND TRADE MARKS 

_ C. A. SNOW 6 CO. 

REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 

WMT( PM IHNWMTIM TO 

1430 UIV IIILIIII. lUIIICTIR 1 R C 



LARGE TELESCOPE 
OBJECTIVES 

7V A OD 15 focal length 

NEW - ACHROMATIC - COATED 
IN PEDESTAL MOUNT 

Stock No 100A $ 1 ft (K) cr 


Sum* *s above but unmounted - 
Stock X100B $14 00 e* 

Same as above but declared setunds due to light 
Burtace a ora tehee 

Stock #J00O $J0 00 ea 


Extra high grade coated achromatic erecting 
lemk system 6 elements mounted In l 1 * inch 
O D aluminum tube EFL 133 mm 
Stock #101 $5 00 es 


B PIECE E FL one Inch removable reticle 
ciated lenses ] l lfl du thre^dm muimt 
Cl-nr aperture eye lem 15 16 lurhrs 
Kt.ick #20 $3 75rii 


EYE PI BCE hFL a 4 Inch both e>c and field 
lenses achromatic and coated In lotuslng mount 
threaded for =V holder Knurled focusing ad 
Juatment Clear aperture e>e tain 43 64 Inch 
Removable reticle 

Stock #21 $5 00 ea 


EYK PIECE — Large from aircraft sighting 
station In a 1 *" dla threaded aluminum mount 
with locking ring EFL approx 3 Inchea 
t oatod optic* clear aperture eye lens over 1^4 
inchea. 

Stock #22 , $5 00 ea 


PANORAMIC TELESCOPE U 9 Army M 13 3 
power Remove elbow teleacope and objective 
and owe as star diagonal or erecting e>« piece 
'Hock #30 *13 ft ea 

Please use stock No u>ften ordering 

f W Ballantynq Point Ploaeont 

P O fot 3W Now York 


Our Book Corner 

THE BOOK DEPARTMENT of Scientific American is conducted with the co 
cpiitilon gf thr* Editor* to make avnitablt 1 for vou n compri hensivo book 
( rvitt Fnch nmnfh the Editors si foet and review in th« column* new books 
in a with i uryt* of sen nt fic and ft clinical fields In addition they are ready 
at all turn i to ncjvist you it rja ding »V l>o&1 available books on ony subject 
You ure invit* d to use this stivice fretiy Tell our Book Dtparlment what 
kmc) of books you ssant and you will be furnished with tht name* of available 
book including prices When inquiring ai ouf book phase be specific 
renn -iher that we can be of tin greatest r' Ip only when you tell us |ust what 
you ur looking for Book hsti d n ihi column mu bn ordered from our 
Book Df purtrm nt Add 25 cents pr r book for meubuj outside U S All rr 
mittonrrs ure to be made m U S funds P|ic« <jivt n aie uibi^ci to change 
without notice 

TO MAKE CERTAIN that book ordered by or for men in thi Army located in 
the Uni ( d tutes or men in the Navy Marines or Coa t Cuard located any 
wlirr will be delivered insurance f« es should be r*nt with orders a follows 
To $5 ii ✓nh/t jC addition d (nm 5 j to 525 10tf from $25 to $50 T5C 


GAS TURBINES AND JET 
PROPULSION FOR AIRCRAFT 

By G Geoffrey Sm/fh, M B E 

E xhaustive treatment of the gas tur¬ 
bine as applied to aviation is pre¬ 
sented here in a greatly enlarged 
(fourth) edition of an already famous 
book Because of its thorough treat¬ 
ment, this new edition has been adopted 
for educational use by the United States 
Army Air Forces and is ideally suited 
for use as a textbook The author, edi¬ 
torial director of Flipht and of Air¬ 
craft Production, London, England is 
an international authority on jet pro¬ 
pulsion, rated as the greatest develop¬ 
ment in aviation since the first flight 
of the Wright brothers Included in the 
text of his comprehensive book are 
specific details covering the design of 
existing turbines and jets, as well as 
projected units for commercial planes 
(256 pages, 6 by 9 inches, over 200 ex¬ 
cellent illustrations )— $5 10 postpaid — 
A PP 


MICROCALORIMETRY 

By W Swietoslawski 

M asters of their subjects can usually 
make their presentations deep 
while keeping them simple And this 
author has proved himself a great mas¬ 
ter of his m the creation of this not- 
too-complex work on the scientific 
measurement of extremely small 
amounts of heat Colleges and research 
laboratories will find the woik invalu¬ 
able And any scientific-minded reader 
will find it highly stimulating to his 
imagination—broadening to his store of 
information (208 pages 9*4 by 6V 4 
inches, illustrated ) —$4 85 postpaid — 
ELC 

THE PREPARATION AND USE 
OF VISUAL AIDS 

By Kenneth B Haas and 
Harry O Packer 

C oncurrent with industrial speciali¬ 
zation, job classification, and vigor¬ 
ous attempts to train unskilled help to 
be efficient producers, have grown the 
educational techniques emphasizing 
visual rather than oral or written in- 


Becauie of Increased production coitt 
of books publiihert retail prices to 
day are sub|«ct to constant change It 
may be necessary, therefore for our 
Book Department to advise book pur 
chasers of increased costs, even when 
orders tent are based on current quo 
tations 

The Editor 


structional material Expensive re¬ 
search and often expensive mistakes 
have boiled visual education down to 
well-established rules and practices 
This book explains and details these 
practices Motion pictures, stnpfilm, 
slides opaque projectors, maps, charts, 
diagrams and many other forms of 
visual presentation are discussed in a 
clear, factual to-the-point style An 
imazing appendix that lists, on a 
classified plan, the sources of visual aid 
material in this country is worth the 
price of the book itself Thoroughly 
illustrated with half-tones, line draw* 
ings and tables (224 pages, 6 by 9 
inches index ) —$4 10 postpaid —FFL 

CAREERS IN AVIATION 

By Samuel Burger 

A comprehfnsive account of the op 
portunities which exist in even 
phase of aviation—manufacture, air 
line operation, industrial use, govern 
ment activities, teaching, research, anc 
fixed base operation The book is writ 
ten in a way to awaken the interest oi 
any young man who reads it It con 
stitutes an introduction to the problem 
of getting a job in aviation, but de¬ 
tailed information will have to be 
sought elsewhere (209 pages )—$2 60 
postpaid —A K 

COMMUNICATION THROUGH 
THE AGES 

By Alfred Still 

T racing man's progress in communica 
tion from the signal drum to televi 
sion, Alfred Still has recorded man’* 
unceasing attempts to express h« 
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thoughts beyond the limit of his voice, 
presenting a complete and concise work 
of definite interest to all those inter¬ 
ested in communications Far from be¬ 
ing simply an historical outline, this 
warm review of human achievement 
also presents an interesting picture 
of man’s philosophical development in 
relation to his scientific progress The 
chapters concerning the advances in 
electricity and radio are told simply, 
in non-techmcal language, offering no 
difficulty whatsoever to the layman, 
making the entire book a clear, easy- 
to-read work of unquestionable value 
(201 pages, 6 by 8^ inches, illustrated ) 
—$2 85 postpaid —N H U 

LINCOLN’S INCENTIVE SYSTEM 

By James F Lincoln 

W idely commented upon, both pro 
and con, is the much publicized in¬ 
centive system developed by the author 
of this book and applied in his own 
manufacturing plants To spread the 
gospel of this successful management 
plan, the fundamentals and methods 
of application have been gathered into 
one book as a demonstration of the ex¬ 
treme practicality of sensible co-op¬ 
eration between management and 
labor The text delineates the details 
of the system, step by stop (192 pages, 
6 by 9 inches, 20 illustrations )—$210 
postpaid —A P P 

GAS IN LIGHT ALLOYS 

By L W Eastwood, M S , Ph D 

F ROM the very beginnings of the com¬ 
mercial casting of aluminum and 
magnesium there has been constant re¬ 
search to find the causes and cures of 
pmholes and other voids m the castings 
In a book of only 99 pages Dr Eastwood 
has digested the existing knowledge 
of the subject, shown the strengths and 
weaknesses of various preventives and 
eliminators of voids caused by hydro¬ 
gen and given all the latest theory 
with some data regarding practices 
This book should be a “must” for every 
foundryman, metallurgist, and product 
designer who makes use of aluminum 
and magnesium (99 pages, 6 by 9 
inches, illustrated ) — $2 60 postpaid — 
ELC 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY INFRA-RED 

By Walter Clark 

A second edition of a book originally 
published in England in 1939, this 
text has benefited by the research and 
applications of the past several years 
In its present form it contains genu¬ 
inely valuable information for the lab¬ 
oratory worker, experimenter or in¬ 
dustrial user of infra-red Contents 
range from techniques and purely 
photographic principles through the 
application of the knowledge in several 
fields These fields include textiles and 
graphic arts, medicine, botany, palaeon¬ 
tology, photomicrography, camouflage, 
and a considerable number of others 
of a more generalized nature Although 
the general tone is quite technical, 
the reports of infra-red applications in 
the crime and art realms are more 
than interesting reading Three appen¬ 


dices contain lists of materials avail- i 
able, weights, measures, and conver- j 
sion tables, formulas and processing i 
solutions Indexed by name and sub- ' 
ject (472 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 93 line ' 
drawings and half-tones, numerous 
tables, graphs, and charts )—$610 post¬ 
paid —E F L 

SCIENCE SINCE 1500 

By H T Pledge 

S hort, compact history of mathe- ( 
matics physics, chemistry, biology 
omitting the inexact sciences sociology, 
anthropology psychology economics ' 
This book is not for general readers but 
for scientists it is not elementary On | 
the other hand readers already having j 
solid background in science will prefer 
its kind of treatment, which takes some 
things for granted (357 pages 6 by | 
inches 29 illustrations )—$5 10 postpaid . 
—A G 1 

CURRENTS IN BIOCHEMICAL 
RESEARCH 

Edited by David E Green 

C omprising 31 papers by 34 leaders in 
biochemical research, this book sets 
forth current views and trends in an 
active and rapidly advancing field 
While these specialists have en¬ 
deavored to piesent their views as 
simply hs possible for the benefit of ! 
others not specialists in biochemistry I 
the volume will be somewhat beyond i 
the interest of laymen, but it will 
prove fascinating to those having an in¬ 
terest in and knowledge of the subject 1 
mattci short of the pioneering special- 1 
lsts litre leprtsented All rtstarih 
workers whose activities are it all re¬ 
lated to living matter will find the vol- 
urqe both fascinating and stimulating I 
to the imagination (494 pages 6 by 9 I 
inches )— $5 10 postpaid —D H K 

THE CONCENTRATION OF 
ECONOMIC POWER 

By David Lynch 

I ndustrial giantism and its effect on 
small business is the subject of this 
book The material which the author 
used is derived from testimony given 
before the Temporary National Eco¬ 
nomic Committee, set up in 1938 at the 
instigation of President Roosevelt The 
author s objective analysis is an effec¬ 
tive contribution to the study of the 
relationship between industrial mo- 1 
nopoly and piospenty Whoever wishes 
to inform himself on the degree to , 
which economic power is concentrated 
in relatively few corporations will find i 
this book a valuable aid (422 pages, 
BVz by inches tables and index )— 1 
$5 60 postpaid —J C j 

REFERENCE DATA FOR ! 

RADIO ENGINEERS — 

SECOND EDITION 

Compiled by the Federal Telephone I 
and Radio Corporation 

C oncise and complete, the second 
edition of this well-known hand- j 
book of radio engineering tables and ] 
formulas has been completely reor- i 
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900,000 I 1 I 

LENSES 

WAR BARGAIN!!! 

9 I HiH H I l OATEl) LtNSBH (>»lun < 
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8X ELBOW TELESCOPE 



BRAND NEW 
Made by Kauffal & Esstr 

TIiIa telescope will make an exceptional finder 
, Objective 52m/m DU. focussing eyepiece turret 
mounted filters amber red neutral and doer 
Illuminated cross line reticle and Quick finding 
! level *dgU Has large else Amici prism erecting 
> vdem Postpaid $2150 e* 

Send 3 cent stamp for “BARGAIN** Uit 

A. JAEQKRS 

BOX 84A SO OZONE PARK 20. N Y 
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INFRA-RED 
FILTIIS 

( o m p 1 • t • In 
mounts ready to 
imp on thr rvti 
lutivi* of an> 

Ijtxtuxl 7 X 50 
oi ti x t(> bln “ s " 

m ular Photo #88 Kxtromoly Interesting photo 
graphic vmhUjIIHIm All light operated electronic 
relay problem)? can Ik tolled with this Alter Make 
mur own Snip* m.i m rnwi tillers ofigliutlly made 
by corernment for this purpose Very finest optical 
gUst noented u drown. Set $1 00 




Solid bronse six powrr tank 
periscope «u made to be 
axed to fa*t moving vehicle to distant ob 

Jecte employed with ftreal eurrens by flslilnit fleets 
In loeatiiK schools of Adi suitable for atwep herd 
m end cattlemen cen be operated on locomotives 
trucks etc Fully tanembled In original army peek 
inf ready for use The many valuable parts In tills 
unuMHl t>uy 5 large and tun Mil prisms 2 medium 
idled telescope objectives 3 lens achromatic tUc 
vcoplc eye piece optieal (Vitv reticle pilot lights, 
miscellaneous optical and nmHianlcal pirts Army 
1 rke $600 Prlte to you Prepaid $45 


TRIPLE APLANATIQ LENS 

r fl (10 x) %" Diameter 
%" tlilik Mmk by American 
Optical (n to Dustings for 
mula. Spin rlcalb ami chro¬ 
ma tics l)y correct rd hr the 
finest microscope lew Remark 
able for wide flat field brilliant Imaga greater 
working dial and hxielltiil Solid type astronomical 
eyepiece Ideal dlimond Inuin B-tch $6 00 

FRONT ALUMINIZED 
MIRRORS 
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wkte laid tnptoea projection 
camera, or magnifying lens Pnmounted each $6 00 

LINE 
LEVEL 

. glahs tube In 
metal mount with 
slilild Bud lugs 
for attaching to 
string tr mount Stanley make Nickel plated 751 toch 
Induct* Postage — fttmif wtth Order 

Sand 20c for Up fo-tha minute Catalog 

HARRY ROSS 

MICROSCOPE! 

Saentifk and Labscatery Apparatve 
70 Watt Broadway, Now Ystk 7, N Y 



ganized with all of the material brought 
up to date, and many chapters greatly 
enlarged The section on vacuum tubes 
and amplifiers, for example, has been 
spread over two full chapters with the 
addition of a great deal of new informa¬ 
tion, including considerable data on 
cathode-ray tubes Others among the 
numerous additions and revisions are 
the chapters on wave guides and wave 
propagation, both of which have been 
greatly augmented And the section on 
non-sinsoidal and modulated wave 
forms now includes many new formu¬ 
las for amplitude, frequency, and pulse 
modulation (322 pages, by B\k 
inches, illustrated)—$210 postpaid — 
N HU 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS II — 
Electricity and Magnetism 

By Francis Weston Sears 

A imed at the second year college level, 
this book completes a three volume 
set, the other two covering mechanics, 
heat, and sound, and optics Reviews 
of the other two volumes have ap¬ 
peared previously in these columns 
Because the present book is designed 
to be used after the student has mas¬ 
tered analytical geometry and calculus 
as well as the mechanics-heat-sound 
aspects of physics, the subject of elec¬ 
tricity and magnetism is developed to 
a somewhat greater degree than in 
the usual college course in general 
physics (434 pages plus tables, logs, 
natural trigonometric functions (6^! 
by 9V£ inches, well illustrated )—$510 
postpaid — AJPJ? 

THE MAGIC OF NUMBERS 

By Enc Temple Bell 

U ltimate truth can be arrived af by 
sitting down and reasoning Ulti¬ 
mate truth can be arrived at only by 
experimentation Which is correct 7 
Pythagoras and Plato and later many 
others voted for reasoning Galileo and 
our whole scientific age vote for experi¬ 
mentation—until a few years ago when 
Eddington, Milne, and others swung 
back 25 centuries The author, a pure 
(“Caltech”) mathematician, here ex¬ 
plores in popular style, not in mathe¬ 
matical symbols, the whole history of 
this age-old argument, which pertains 
mainly to the philosophy of science 
(418 pages, 5^ by 7 inches, one illus¬ 
tration ) --$3 60 postpaid —A G I 

ENZYMES, AND THEIR ROLE 
IN WHEAT TECHNOLOGY 

Edited by J Ansel Anderson 

T his volume initiates a series of mono¬ 
graphs being prepared under the 
auspices of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists to overcome the 
tremendous difficulties faced by every¬ 
one in the field who attempts to keep 
up to date on his specialty The eleven 
chapters of this book treat, first, each 
of the enzymes important In wheat 
technology, and then the applications 
of each In the field Each chapter is 
written by a recognized expert in his 
subject (371 pages, 6 by 9 inches)— 
$4 60 postpaid— DJf K 
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Telescoptics 

A Monthly Department for the Amateur Telescope Maker 

Conducted by ALBERT G INGALLS 

UlHe of the Scientific American ho e ki ' Amateur Triewope Making' 
ami "Amateur Telncepe Makln»—Advanced" 


L ast June this department contained 
an account of what Russell Porter 
did to help win the war, and showed a 
photograph of him lying on a sofa read¬ 
ing The Los Angeles Astonisher while 
his newly made polishing machine 
slaved directly beneath him in the cel¬ 
lar The war over, he was enjoying a 
little well-earned rest 

Now we have asked him to tell the 
telescope-making fraternity about that 
machine and here is his reply, illus¬ 
trated with some of his incomparable 
drawings He writes 
Long past retiring age (75 last De¬ 
cember) I still find myself fascinated 
with working optical surfaces So I 
obtained three 8" Pyrex blanks and 
went down cellar where at odd moments 
I tried to make them flat 
The machine used (Figure 1) em¬ 
bodies the Scotch yoke principle which 
favors compactness Its base is a plank 
one foot wide and two feet long and 
it has a capacity up to 12" work The 
horsepower driving motor has a 
worm directly attached to the end of 
its armature shaft To the top of the 
large worm wheel is attached a flat, 
cncular plate, its upper face carefully 
faced and lubricated In that plate, ex¬ 
tending from center to the edge, is a 
single radial slot Locked at any desired 
position along the slot by means of 
the nut shown in the drawing, is a 
shouldered stud Loose on that stud is 
a roller which fits the inside of the 
shouldered slot of the Scotch yoke 
shown As the worm wheel rotates the 
Scotch yoke unit is forced to recipro¬ 
cate constrained as it is by its guide 
rod The other rod, the upper one, which 
carries the pin that pushes and pulls 
the work, has a rocker which confers 
freedom of action over any convex 
or concave surface 
With the adjustments set as shown, 
h straight-over-center (radial) stroke 


of about 5" is given (the slot, d' in 
length, permits a 6' maximum stroke) 
A complete stroke is made in about 
two seconds 

A thumb-nut on the upper rod—the 
push rod—affords quick change of 
stroke range If now it is desired to 
charge to an off-center (tangential) 
stroke it is necessary only to loosen 
the little clamping lever near the base 
of the main casting, rotate the entire 
unit a little, and re-tighten the damp 
Thus the tool may be made to operate 
over any part of the glass 

The vertical shaft has a sprocket 
pinion which, by means of a sprocket 
chain, rotates the work table at a rea¬ 
sonably slow speed An idler takes up 
any slack There arc no creeping belts 
1 have noticed no tendency to produce 
periodic errors on the glass being 
worked The only casting required 
is the one embracing the Scotch yoke 

Now for the ftguiing of the 8" flats 
I first tried the interference method 
described in “A T M page 52 The 
fringes were normally observed some 
10' away by introducing a sheet of win¬ 
dow glass at 45° just over the disks 
The illumination is from i 2' mercui y 
tube suspended from the ceiling with 
tissue paper below it foi scattering the 
light 

The three disks slowly approached 
flatness, with an error of the order of 
half a fringe or a quarter wavelength 
Then, as an independent iheok and 
after considerable urging by Dr Ander¬ 
son I made an 8" cone ive mirror of 
about 10' radius of cuxvatuic With this 
set-up and a newly made knife-edge 
stand (Figure 2) I checked the flatness 
as described in “ATM ” page 42 As 
is called for in the figure on that page, 
three motions were piovided one ver¬ 
tical (A), one transverse (B), and one 
longitudinal 

At a is an enlarged view of the knife- 


edge window With the pinhole image 
as shown, near the upper left-hand 
corner of the window, only a slight 
turn of the screws A and B will give 
the vertu al and horizontal cutoffs All 
three movements are controlled by 
gibs, and the screws (standard IV 4 " 
diameter, 20-pitch) act against coil 
springs to pi event backlash by pre- 
loading 

The illummant is a grain-of-wheat 
lamp bulb covered with n wafei of 
finely ground glass There are four pin¬ 
holes in the little diaphragm shown of 
varying sizes, to choose from The bulb 
runs on two l^-volt flashlight bat¬ 
teries The trough shown below the 
window is for an eyepiece, used when 
studying extra-focal Images It can be 
swung out of the way when observ mg 
the Foucault shadows 

Companson between the interference 
and concave mirror methods of testing 
indicates that there is about the same 
degree of sensitivity and the two are 
mutually consistent throughout At 
present all three disks are flat to 1/20 
fringe, 01 1/10 wavelength, which 

means departures from flatness of two 
millionths of an inch They are not as 
good as those described by Selby, since 
they all have turned down edges of 
about one fringe 

Porter was asked about scale draw¬ 
ings of the knife-edge stand, since read¬ 
ers will inquire None exist The draw¬ 
ing is practically self-explanatory Di¬ 
mensions need not be identical with 
those of the original Pick your own 
Porter added, “Yes, made it myself 
filed all the gibs ” 

R umors about inexpensive minors 
and lenses of plastics for astronomi¬ 
cal telescopes pet si&t You’ll soon be 
able so ’tis said, to buy standard mir- 
lors made in simple master molds and 
precise to 1/20 wavelength, figure per¬ 
fect, foi about five dollars And of 
touise after that you may feel a bit 
foolish working long hours over glass 
mirrors made individually 
Many puzzled amateurs have asked 
about these rumors Are plastics optics, 
then that good 9 Or are they likely soon 
to be that good ; I^et F s look at the evi¬ 
dence 

In 1940, N R D C in final analysis the 
Government awarded the Polaroid 
Corporation, Cambridge, Mass, a con¬ 
tract to do research on and develop 
plastics optics Polaroid Investigated 
140 organic plastics and chose two as 
best for optics To correspond with 
crown glass they selected polycyclo- 
hexyl methauyhte oi “CHiVP (Nd — 
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150045, v = 569) and to corre¬ 

spond with flint glass they picked 
polystyrene (Nd = 1 59165, v = 310) 
These plastics may be poured, in mo¬ 
lasses-like consistency, into molds made 
from glass masters made by conven¬ 
tional precision optical methods—hand 
work Bake the filled molds in ovens 
and you have mirrors, prisms, or lenses 

The optics made from these materials 
weigh only half as much as glass, are 
homogeneous, tough, substantially free 
from color, haze, and strain, and are 
stable under temperature extremes 
They are, however, soft and more easily 
scratched than glass 

Such optics were useful in the War 
as they could be made by inexperienced 
help, and this released precious optical 
glass for other purposes Today the 
largest use for plastics optics is m the 
projection systems of television sets 
Here the Schmidt camera is used, re¬ 
versed This application affords an op¬ 
portunity to compare plastics optics with 
glass optics 

A 12 telescope mirror, precision 
grade (1/10 wavelength), will resolve 
objects 0,38 second of arc apart, by the 
Dawes' formula The corresponding 12" 
Schmidt with plastics optics as used in 
television resolves objects 2 minutes 
of arc apait Ratio, 300 to 1, though for 
lenses, which have only one fourth as 
stiff a tolerance as mirrors, this ratio 
softens 75 to 1 (But of course, this says 
nothing against plastics Schmidts for 
television, where the 2-minute resolv¬ 
ing pmv<n* is sufficient and where in¬ 
creased production costs due to need¬ 
less refinement would therefore be sheei 
waste Simply the 2-minute resolution 
approaches the 1-mmute resolving 
power of the human eye) In astro¬ 
nomical work it is pretty well estab¬ 
lished that a circle of confusion of 100 
microns (1/250") diameter is adequate 
The 12 plastics mirror of 12' radius 
mentioned above, would give a circle 
of confusion 1 2 mm, or about 1/20", in 
diameter- hopelessly large for a stir 
image 

Thus is has proved possible to make 
and use telescopes and binoculars of 
plastics magnifying about three or foui 
diameters To supplant glass precision 
optics, better than this will have to 
materialize Far, far better 

In a paper read befoie the Optical 
Society of America, Edwin H Land 
Director of Research of the Polaroid 
Corporation, objectively assessed the 
usefulness of plastics optics, making no 
attempt to claim, or imply, more than 
observable facts justified He answered 
the question, can optical plastics be 
formed into elements sufficiently homo¬ 
geneous, accurate, and stable to meet 
the requirements of precision optics 7 
The following^is written with that paper 
as its basis 

A plastics material in liquid form is 
poured into molds consisting of ac¬ 
curately ground and polished Pyrex 
reverses assembled with flexible tape 
so that the halves may approach each 
other during baking, and baked The 
optical elements thus produced prove 
to be constant in refractive index with¬ 
in db 0 0015, most of them being con¬ 
siderably better Over a subsequent 
period of eight months this index may 


change foui or five parts per million 

In other experiments, disks 1" thick 
and 6" in diameter, cast between two 
optical flats, flexured 6 to 20 fringes 
after removal from the mold In four 
CHM lenses of 169cm focal length and 
12 styiene lenses of 144cm focal length 
east in reverse molds the variations in 
radius of curvature affected the focal 
powers over a range of something under 
0 4 percent 

In lasting prisms from fiat molds 
there was greater trouble The facets 
came out of 5 to 10 fringes from flat, 
with angle accuracy ± 15 minutes 

In plastics optics it is as easy to cast 
aspherical elements such as Schmidt 
coirectoi plates good enough foi tele¬ 
vision as it is to cast a sphere Another 
advantage is the lightness of the optical 
elements Some samples which were 
sent to this department seemed, by un¬ 
conscious comparison with glass almost 
ready to blow away, they do almost 
float in water Plastics optics can be 
dulled, tapped, turned, shaped planed, 
or milled with ordinary metal-working 
tools And they can be aluminized They 
take a precision optical polish and are 
highly tiansparent 

In an objective lens, CHM combined 
with flint glass permits removal of 
ne irly all the secondary spectrum 

Regarding plastics camera lenses An 
experimental aerial camera lens of 
/ 28 and 7 Mi' focal length was made 
with four elements of styrene and CHM 
and one thin element of barium crown 
glass It was tested at the Ml Wilson 
Observatoiy beside an excellent //2 5 
all-glass lens of 7 1" focal length The 
pcrfoimance of the two lenses was 
found to be practically equal foi half- 
held ingles smaller than 14° but the 
glass was better at greater apertures 
The plastus lens has negative astigm i- 
tism and curvature of field up to 15° 
from the axis, the astigmatism rapidly 
increasing thereafter The distortion 
curve is of unusual shape flattening out 
for large field angles Spherical aboi - 
ration and its chromatic variation is 
smaller foi the plastics objective than 
for glass and the color curve is bettei 
adapted to the use of pan film with a 
\ el low fillei 

The coefficients of linear thermal ex¬ 
pansion of CHM and styrene are 7 to 8 
times that of common glasses, and their 
change of index with change in tem- 
peratuie is about 45 times as much 
Protection from non-uniform tempeia- 
ture changes is necessary in systems 
containing massive plastics elements 
because of their low thermal conduc¬ 
tivity which is about one tenth that of 
glass In reflecting devices such as 
Schmidts temperature compensation 
may be had by making the mountings 
of material having the same thermal 
coefficients as the mirror 

In sum, then, the plastics optics named 
provide accuracy equal to the demands 
made by telescopes magnifying about 
four diameters and by camera objec¬ 
tives up to about 10" focal length The 
prisms are far from good enough 

Plastics have a long road to travel 
before they come within even distant 
sight of existing precision optics What 
of the future 7 Nobody knows the fu¬ 
ture 
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50 Years Ago in . . . 



(Condensed from Issues of April, 1897) 


NIAGARA MIDGE — “On Sunday, March 28, the last panel 
of the great new steel arch bridge across the Niagara gorge 
was put in place and the arch proper finished * The length 
of the main span of the arch is 550 feet between the center* 
of the end pins This span is connected to the cliff on either 
side by a trussed span 115 feet In length All told, there 
will be in the arch when completed over 6,000,000 pounds of 
steeL Of this amount it is estimated that there will be about 
54>80,000 pounds of steel plates and angles, 218,000 pounds of 
steel castings, 182,143 pounds of eye bars and pins, and about 
30,000 pounds of wrought Iron rods, etc ” 

SUBWAY —‘The street railroad commission of New York 
has granted the application of the Metropolitan Traction 
Company to operate its lines by the underground trolley sys¬ 
tem—a change which will affect some forty miles of railroad 
lines in New York City ” 

fRE*BYRD — “A German antarctic meteorological station will 
shortly be established in Victoria Land The station will be 
run in connection with the German South Polar Expedition, 
which will have for its object the determination of me¬ 
teorological conditions during the severe antarctic winter*’ 

POWER TRANSMISSION —“Heretofore there has been some 
doubt in the minds of engineers as to the practicability of 
long distance transmission, because it was doubted whether 
an electrical pressure sufficiently high to reduce the cost 
of copper in the conducting lines could be used successfully, 
but it has been shown that there is no difficulty to be 
encountered in this direction. In a large number of cases 
the pressure of the Line current is 10,000 volts, and in Ogden, 
Utah, 15,000 will be used With such pressures, the cost of 
tra nsmi s si on lines can be reduced to a point well within 
permissible limits'* 

WIRE MAKING — “According to a contemporary the English 
manufacturers of wire rods, wire, and wire nails are 
threatened with the loss of their business in consequence 
of the successful competition of Germany and other Conti¬ 
nental countries and of the United States The rivalry of 
Germany is of long standing and has become an accepted 
fact, whereas that of the United States is a more recent 
and has grown to be a much more formidable feature ” 

STEAM TURBINE -"“The closed cylinder steam engine is 
finding a formidable rival in these later days in the steam 
turbine, or rotary impact engine In these machines the 
energy of the steam Is utilised by discharging it at an enor¬ 
mous velocity against the buckets of a wheel Hie ac¬ 
companying illustration shows a three hundred horse power 



oe Laval steam turbine which is running very successfully 
at the Twelfth Street station of the Electric JUuzui- 

nating Company, New York City The steam Is led into a 
circular steam tight casing in which is located the turbine 
wheeL This wheel has a diameter c 1 29tt inches, and runs at 
9,000 revolutions per minute, the speed of the buckets being 
1,180 feet per second. The blades are arranged around the 
periphery and are milled out of the solid steel spokes with 
which the wheel is built up They are made very thin at 
the edges and are of a curved cross section.” 

DEEP HOLES — “The deepest bore hole In the wprld, says 
Mr C Zundel, in a late communication to the Industrial 
Society of Mulhouse, Is one of 8^71 feet below die surface 
of the soil, made at Pamschowitz, near Rybrick, Upper 
Silesia. The previous record for depth was the 5,733 foot hole 
drilled some years ago at Schladebach, Leipzig ” 

RAIL MEASUREMENTS— “An ingenious device been gotten 

up by Mr P H Dudley for the purpose of learning the 
amount of depression of railroad rails under moving trains 
It is an electrical contrivance which is firmly attached to 
the base of the rail in such a way as to register automati¬ 
cally the elongation and compression of the rail as the train 
passes over it. Experiments with thi* little instrument prove 
that the deflecting pressure on a rail from a moving train is 
from ten to twenty times as great as was calculated from 
theoretical considerations ** 

CARBORUNDUM —“The Carborundum Company reports that 
its works have produced during the year 1896, in round num¬ 
bers, 1,191,000 pounds, or 595V4 tons, of crystalline Carbo¬ 
rundum.” 

BALL TESTING—“The following method has been adopted 
for testing the hardness of steel balls A plate of glass Is 
inclined to the horizontal and the balls dropped on this one 
by one from a definite height The rebound of the ball, if 
properly tempered, is sufficient to carry it into the hopper, 
where the hard balls are thus automatically collected. Soft 
balls, rebounding less, fall Into another receptacle M 


100 Years Ago in 



(Condensed from Issues of April, 1847) 


MODERN MILLS-“In the new Prescott Mills, Lowell, the 
rooms are all heated with hot water pipes, and hot and cold 
water are constantly supplied to the hands by means of pipes 
when required for washing or cleaning The rooms are large 
and airy, the looms are propelled by steam, and this is the 
only mill in the ci fy where steam power is used for weaving.” 

BLASTING —“It was stated by Mr Mould, on the occasion 
of the opening of the Lancaster and Carlisle railroad, that 
no less than 4800 barrels, or 200 tons of gunpowder has been 
used in excavations on that road ” 

CASTING — “Jagger, Treadwell 6 Perry of Albany, made one 
day last week for Messrs Coming, Homer, & Winslow's new 
rolling mill, a casting which weighs twelve tons. It was the 
rim of a wheel—the arms of which will weigh six tone— 
making eighteen tons for the whe^l" 

RUBBER BOATS — “The War Department has sixteen factories 
employed in working Goodyear’s patent India rubber into 
pontoon boats and other military articles. These boats or 
floats, though light and portable, are capable of carrying 
sixteen men each” 
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When you spin the dial of the latest 
type of telephone system —known as 
‘common control switching’’ —you 
order into action a giant nervous 
system It sends electrical impulses 
through an intricate ma2e of circuits 
more than 10,000 contacts can be 
opened or closed in a single dial call 

This system takes your order, remem¬ 
bers it, translates it into its own elec¬ 
trical language, throws out sensitive 
"feelers" to find a through route, plans 
how to make the connections, makes 
them, puts through the call—and, if the 
preferred paths are busy, finds an alter¬ 
nate route to take the call 

The complex art of telephone switch¬ 
ing is brought to a high state of devel¬ 
opment at Bell Laboratories to serve the 
Bell System Some day through "com¬ 
mon control switching" a dial in San 
Francisco may set up a connection 
through to a subscriber in New York 
■ 

Left Backstage on your dial telephone 
call — some equipment in a typical “com- 
i mon control switching” office. 



Bell Telephone Laboratories 
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EXPLORING AND INVENTING, DEVISING AND PERFECTING FOR CON¬ 
TINUED ECONOMIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 








Previews 'of the! Industrial iHorizon 
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MACHINES DO MARK JOM 

Ew*r May, despite ampis proof to the contrary, there 
are people who still feci that technological advance* re¬ 
sult 6a nnampfoymsof; that new machinery mid mare 
efficient tool# throw men out* of work. Disregarding fee 
temporary and short piidods of local unemployment 
which can follow replacement of manual labor with 
machinery, a few facts will serye to point up the true 
situation. For example’ A hundred years ago fee aver¬ 
age weekly wage of American workers waa less than $5 
while the investment in machinery for their use was 
less than $100 per employee, today the average wage 
baa climbed more than 1000 percent and fee investment 
per worker has Increased to $7000 

Results can first be exempted in dollars Thus, an 
automobile fere cost about $50 a quarter of a century 
ago; today a tire feat will give ten times more mileage 
can ha bought for half that price. Again, electric light 
bulbs feat cost 00 cents or more only a few years ago 
now bo purchased for 10 or 15 cents 
ut dollars do not tell all fee story New machines, 
new methods, new tools make it possible for more peo¬ 
ple to be employed because, through these technologi¬ 
cal advances, fee Workers can turn out more And better 
products at lower cost, feus enabling more people to be¬ 
come consumers. More products, more consumers, njore 
workers, more products .. . it’s an endless chain. 

This whole problem of machines versus employment 
is neatly summed up by A M. Sargent, president of 
the American Society of Tool Engineers, in the follow¬ 
ing statement* “Tool engineering, coupled wife top- 
efficiency machines, are fee only levers which con 
further increase our national income While accom¬ 
plishing fell goal, they will continue to lower consumer 


PmsU 


beams may be filled wife lower grade Wood, e*en wife 
•crap Ddspite this seemingly ^srty-boUt" construction, 
the resulting laminated beams sire stronger than beams 
of similar alee Sawn from straight, sound—-and therefore 
relatively rare—trees. 

Answer to fee strength of these composite beams fif 
two-fold: Modern adhesive# cam be made stronger then 
the wood itself, by piecing fee grains of fee pieces which 
make up fee beams at angles to each Other, stresses can 
be spread over fee entire beam instead of being con¬ 
centrated 


MOLY AT WORK 

Sicnotcant to high-temperature fields—such as in¬ 
ternal combustion engines, Jets, rocket#, and electrical 
circuit breakers—is fee recent development of a process 
of producing ingots of molybdenum weighing more than 
150 pounds. Moly, wife a melting point only e little 
under 5000 degrees, Fahrenheit, has up to now been one 
of fee bed boys of metallurgy. However, because of its 
corrosion resistance and good wearing qualities at ele¬ 
vated temperatures, moly has offered a challenge to re¬ 
search which appears to have been successfully met. 
Production details are still held secret 


BATTLI OF THE MOTOR CARS 



prices and step up employment, yet yield 
profit to stockholders . for such a system 
•Scourages production.” 


INIROr FROM NUCLEAR FISSION 

PowxaroL electrostatic forces which bind atoms to¬ 
gether may someday be utilized in fee direct production** 
of electrical energy for industrial usee. This is the 
opinion of John Q Trump, Associate Professor of Elec¬ 
trical Engineering at Massachusetts Institute of Teeh* 
nqtogy. Pointing out feat most present plans for utilizing 
nuclear energy involve heat and heat engines, Mr 
Trump predicts that perfected electrostatic machines 


rteMxf^® 100 * 8 * industrial disappointment to the public hps 
nooiy been the failure—on the surface—of fee motor-car 
manufacturers to live up to fee glowing promises of 
post-war vehicles feat would be out of this world in 
performance, appearance, and price But under fee sur¬ 
face—and quite aside from fee familiar problems of 
materials and labor—there is a real struggle going on 
that should redound to fee public’s benefit within six 
months after these lines appear in print 
Ford is going after General Motors’ leadership and, 
it is reliably rumored, will have a real “Car of Tomor¬ 
row” on the market before fee end of 1947. Outstanding 
innovation, it appears, will be an extremely simple auto¬ 
matic transmission which will be inexpensive to manu¬ 
facture. 


“may be uniquely able to utilize directly fee energy of^ ' But don’t think feat General Motors and others will 
nudear fission Without fee intermediate heat cycle.” take e licking without fighting back. They tottt fight 

And John Q Public, along wife fee entire motor-car 
industry, will profit by felt Competition. 


BM ONES FROM LITTLR ONI3 


Wood beams, while not exactly new as STRAWS IN THE WIND 

sAradftnl tutita. Ax#' cuiTAtitl^ offerinfl ft#w to# tot***-* a » 

tp lumber. Such beams, property designed and put W ataxav may become a by-product of fee distilling 
&£efe*r tiilfe fee com& sdhsdlve, can utilize a lot oft Industry; present wastes are high in potential value as 
fe»;«Q percent of every felled tme which is now wasted live-stock feed,.. Improved anti-knock gasolines* will 
burned a# fuel or simply discarded. They are made with, give |9 percent more mileage... A vinyl resin plasties 
good dteav lumber on fee outside only; the irurideof fee is challenging linseed oil as basic ingredient of linoleum. 
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Tough Alloys 

Cut Like Cheese 

Until Recently, All Attempt* to Apply Conventional High-Tempera¬ 
ture Cutting Techniques to the More Refractory Metal* Resulted In 
Slow, Ragged Cut* Now, However, With Newly Developed Methods, 

Many of These Metals Con Be Cleanly Cut on a Real Production Basis 


By FRED P PETERS 

Editor in Chief Matrial* * Method* 


T he past 15 years have witnessed 
remarkable advances in the cut¬ 



ting of metals at high temperatures 
Oxyacetylene cutting (also called 
the oxygen lance) and carbon or 
metallic arc cutting have been ap¬ 
plied to hundreds of different metal 
shearing, piercing, cutting-off, scarf¬ 
ing routing, and shaping applica¬ 
tions in sheet and plate metal shops, 
foundries, steel mills, ship yards, 
construction jobs, and so on The 
process has been mechanized and 
pantographed, subjected to wizard¬ 
like electronic control, applied to 
the cutting of stacks of sheet in one 
operation, and employed to cut met¬ 
al underwater 

Most high-temperature cutting, 
however, has been applied to plain 
carbon steel and a few other non- 
refractory metals For these, the 
process—primarily one of rapid oxi¬ 
dation of the metal being cut along 
a thin line—has been ideal because 
the melting temperatures of the ox¬ 
ides formed are lower than the melt¬ 
ing points of the base metals used. 
In such situations, the iron oxide, 
foi example, melts off as fast as it 
is formed and, if anything, helps 
lather than hinders the operation. 

Attempts to cut more refractory 
materials such as stainless steels, 
Hastelloy-type alloys, aluminum 
bronzes, and so on usually came to 
grief (or at best were slow and pro¬ 
duced a ragged cut) because the 
oxides formed were pasty or even 
solid in the reaction area, and pro¬ 
tected the base metal against further 
oxidation as fast as they were 

Right Linde powder*cutting tore* moking 

q cut in o one-inch itomlew »t««l plate 
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Tha Arc of catting tool rood, to piorco a heavy pioct of alloy stoc! 


• LOOKING AHKAD • 

Many alloys finding wide application 
in piacas from which their cutting 
difficulties had formerly barred 
them . . Cost-cutting fabrication 
of these metals. * Greater efficiency 
hi many construction jobs, with the 
better materials more readily avail¬ 
able 


formed Continuous cutting was thus 
virtually impossible and, to carry 
out the operation at ail, much pre¬ 
heating of the metal and very slow 
passage of the oxyacetylene flame or 
the cutting arc were required. 

Within the last year, however, 
three new and different processes 
for rapidly cutting stainless steels 
and other tough alloy materials have 
been developed and placed in use 
Engineers and fabricators who are 
using them are glowingly enthusias¬ 
tic and believe that, in addition to 
simplifying and lowering the cost 
of established stainless steel fabri¬ 
cation/ the new processes will open 
to stainless steel many applications 
now denied to it because of the 
previous difficulty in rapidly making 
dean cuts in the material 

The three companies who have 
developed these new processes are 
Linde Air Products Company (a 


division of Union Carbide and Car¬ 
bon Corporation), Air Reduction 
Company, and the Arcos Corpora¬ 
tion The three processes have one 
principle in common the fluxing 
away of the high-melting oxides 
produced, either with molten iron, 
molten iron oxide, or an inorganic 
salt 

POWDERED IRON USED-Linde’s 

process is called the powder-cutting 
method, and uses a finely divided 
iron (or iron-rich) powder, which is 
ejected into the oxygen stream and 
burned, the resulting high-tempera¬ 
ture reaction cuts the material The 
iron powder is heated to ignition 
temperature by the oxyacetylene 
flame The equipment comprises a 
powder dispenser and a powder 
blowpipe, especially designed to feed 
the powder into the oxygen stream 
Machine-cutting attachments are 
also available so that standard oxy¬ 
acetylene cutting equipment can 
be adapted to powder cutting. 

In the method developed by Air 
Reduction, specifically for stainless 
steel, a chemiqgl flux Is fed through 
the oxygen stream of an oxyacety¬ 
lene torch to react with the refrac¬ 
tory oxides of chromium and nickel 
These oxides are thereby fluxed 
away and cutting can proceed apace 
The third method, developed by 
Aroos, is called the Oxyarc process 
and uses a fine-point concentration 


of heat generated by an electric are 
and a stream of oxygen. The are i 
established between a coated tubular 
mild steel rod (consumed in the op¬ 
eration) and the metal being cut 
The oxygen flows through the tubu¬ 
lar cavity In the rod, and the still¬ 
reacting molten rod-metal literally 
cuts its way through the material 
being fabricated 

THICK SECTIONS CUT - The 

Linde powder-cutting process seems 
to have no upper limit on the thick¬ 
ness that can be cut, 26-inch sec¬ 
tions having been successfully cut to 
date For sections smaller than Cl¬ 
inch, however, stack cutting is de¬ 
sirable if maximum quality of cut is 
sought Tight clamping is not neces¬ 
sary when stack-cutting with the 
powder process, because the high 
heat of the reaction easily jumps 
across gaps between the plates 



Dravins nf Am catting rad 
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Iron powder burning in on oxygon 
Stream slices through on alloy plate 


Cutting speeds with the powder 
process are good On a one-inch 
stainless steel plate the cutting speed 
is 14 to 16 inches per minute, on V4- 
inch stainless the speed is 20 to 24 
inches per minute At the other ex¬ 
treme, a 20-lnch stainless steel sec¬ 
tion can be cut at two to three inches 
per minute These speeds are com¬ 
parable to those attained in oxy- 
acetylene cutting of plain carbon 
steel 

In addition to its many stainless- 
steel applications, powder cutting has 
also been used for removal of risers 
prior to sand-blasting in carbon 
steel foundries, for cutting cast iron, 
and on some high-alloy steels and 
certain nonferrous metals Costs are 
difficult to estimate at present be¬ 
cause of the variety of conditions 
encountered In general, however, 
powder cutting of stainless steel 
costs about twice as much as ordi¬ 
nary oxyacetylene cutting of an 
equivalent-size carbon steel job, the 
powder amounts to 25 to 50 percent 
of the total cost. Powder cutting of 
cast iron is just about twice as ex¬ 
pensive as powder cutting of stain¬ 
less steel, because the cutting speed 
for cast iron is about half that for 
stainless 

The Linde and Air Reduction 
processes appear to have their 
greatest economic utility in stain¬ 
less-steel producing plants and 
foundries, although the powder cut¬ 
ting process ij being used increas¬ 
ingly for shape cutting of stainless 
steel in fabricators’ plants and for 
such other materials as nickel, 
Monel, Inconel, Hastelloy, and so on. 

Typical of the applications the 


powder cutting process has received 
are the scarfing of stainless-steel 
Ingots, cutting off hot tops from 
ingots, removing risers from stain¬ 
less steel castings, and so on For 
example, a six-inch diameter riser 
can be removed by powder cutting 
in one and one-half minutes over¬ 
all time, whereas the same riser re¬ 
moved by the old carbon-arc proc¬ 
ess would require 25 to 30 minutes 
cutting time The process is also 
used for shape-cutting stainless- 
steel sheet, beveling plate edges, and 
for grooving out weld defects 

ARC PLUS OXYGEN-The Arcos 
Oxyarc process was originally de¬ 
veloped by an Arcos Corporation 
affiliate in Belgium, where it was 
used for war-tune cutting of mild 
steel It is in many respects an 
adaptation of the American Navy’s 
underwater cutting method employ¬ 
ing an electric arc-oxygen stream 
The tubular rod used is coated, 18 
inches long and 3/16 outside diam¬ 
eter, and is made of mild steel The 
rod coating helps to maintain arc 
stability and forms a small crucible 
which directs and confines the arc 
It also acts as an insulator to pre¬ 
vent striking the arc at any other 
point except the end, and serves as 


an “insulated heel* 1 on which to drag 
the rod along the line of cut 

At the present time the Oxyarc 
process is economically advan¬ 
tageous for cutting thicknesses up to 
three inches and for piercing up to 
12 inches It is a distinctly general 
purpose alloy-cutting process, being 
especially useful on thin-section 
work and for the scores of odd cut¬ 
ting jobs continually arising in sheet 
metal fabricating plants. As with the 
other processes, speeds are a func¬ 
tion of the material and its thick¬ 
ness, ranging for example from two 
inches per minute for two-inch cast 
iron up to 23 inches per minute for 
quarter-inch copper 

As to costs, it has been found that 
18 to 22 percent of the cutting costs 
with the Oxyarc process Is labor, 
65 to 72 percent is the cost of the 
rods, and the remainder is oxygen 
and electricity The Arcos Corpora¬ 
tion has provided the accompanying 
table which gives the speeds and 
costs when using the process on dif¬ 
ferent materials. 

The widest application for the 
oxygen-arc process is in cutting al¬ 
loy steels, particularly stainless 
Other metals which have been suc¬ 
cessfully cut include nickel, Monel, 
copper-mckel, aluminum, copper 


Tlio Oxyarc process, employing on electric ore supplemented by on oxygen stream, 
it another method of cutting many hard-to-cut alloys quickly and accurately 
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Cutting Speed end Costs for Oxyorc Cutting 


MATERIAL 

BEING 

CUT 

THICKNESS, 

INCHES 

CUTTING 

SPIED 

IN PER MIN 

TOTAL COST 

PER FT OF CUT 
(LABOR AT $150 
PER HR ) 

Aluminum 

% 

15 

$0 12 

Monti 

1 

27 

068 

Haitefloy B 

% 

9 

025 

Bronze 

1 

33 

0 43 

Copper 

v* 

23 

013 

Stainless Clod 

% 

225 

012 

Cast Iron 

2 

2 

071 

Nickel 

Vi 

55 

024 

Stainless Steel 

V4 

10 

015 

(type 347) 





alloys, cast iron, and plain carbon 
steels Clad materials such as stain- 
less-clad and nickel-clad steel are 
readily cut The process is also ap¬ 
plicable to stack-cutting, especially 
for thin plate, and no clamping is 
required even though the plates in 
the stack be separated by as much 
as Vs inch 

Applications have been reported 
for the Oxyarc process ranging from 
those in small job-shops to large 
metal-fabncating plants Savings of 
time and money have been scored 
in the fabrication of complicated 
shapes where holes for flange con¬ 
nections, manholes, and so on, must 
be cut in the part after forming For 
example, m the construction of a 
five-foot diameter stainless-steel 
tower four holes—two four-mch 
diameter and two two and one-half- 
mch diameter—were cut in the side 
of the structure in 15 minutes This 
job would have required 24 man¬ 
hours by the usual method of drill¬ 
ing and chipping out similar holes 
with a hand chisel 

AVOIDS LAYOUT - Layout of 

sheet and plate for fabrication is a 
time-consuming operation in many 
industries Using the Oxyarc process 
as a rapid means of making cut-outs 
after the part is formed, the com¬ 
plicated layout before forming can 
often be eliminated Another inter¬ 
esting use of the process is for 
rapidly piercing carbon steel to pro¬ 
vide a starting point for an ordinary 
oxyacetylene cut, when the cut is not 
designed to start at an edge Other 
special advantages are the process’ 
thin rod, which provide a means of 
cutting m places that are inaccessi¬ 
ble to the regular torch, and its 
special utility in cutting through 
pipe from one working position and 
without turning the pipe 
All these processes are new, and 
further developments and improve¬ 
ments in them are foreseeable But 


already they have demonstrated not 
only their cost-cutting advantages, 
but also their ability to extend 
widely the applications of some of 
our tougher alloy materials 




GALLIUM THERMOMETER 

Measures High 

Temperatures Directly 

A thermometer has recently been 
developed for use in the metal, 
ceramic, and similar industries 
whose operations involve tempera¬ 
tures around 1000 degrees, Fahren¬ 
heit It consists of a quartz capillary 
tube inside a quartz envelope, the 
capillary is filled with pure gallium 
(containing a slight trace of iron), 
which is liquid above 100 degrees, 
Fahrenheit The new thermometer 
can be used (just as a mercury 
thermometer is used for ordinary 
temperatures) for direct tempera¬ 
ture readings up to 1200 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, and is intended chiefly 
for the range of 950 to 1000 
degrees, Fahrenheit*—temperatures 
which could otherwise be measured 
only with thermocouples, optical 
pyrometers, or other “indirect” 
means 

FLAT WIRE 

Cut from Centnfugally- 

Cast Metal Disks 

A maker of metal screening from 
copper and itoJiJloys has developed 
a novel methoa fci*making flat wire 
of brass, phosphor bronze, and nickel 
silver, which may well be followed 
by others. The molten metal is cast 
centrifugally into thin disks. Then 
cutting machines snip off the flat 
wires from the outer edges of these 


disks Advantages are sounder met¬ 
al, free from flaws and gas holes, 
hence with lower scrap loss. The 
three metals used do not require 
heat treatment 

BRIGHT PLATING 

Wrf/i Cyanide Copper 

Is Fast and Inexpensive 

Through the development of a new 
bright copper plating process, it is 
now possible economically to cop¬ 
per-, nickel-, and chromium-plate 
zinc die castings and other metal 
parts without any intermediate buf¬ 
fing operations The process, devel¬ 
oped by MacDermid, Inc, employs a 
simple cyanide copper bath contain¬ 
ing a proprietary brightener, and 
functions over a broad range of op¬ 
erating conditions 

Zinc die castings are said to be 
electroplated more successfully by 
this process than by any other The 
denseness of the copper deposit ob¬ 
tained minimizes the appearance of 
black streaks during subsequent 
nickel plating of these parts 

Reasonably high plating speeds 
are obtained with the new process 
For example, at 20 amperes per 
square foot, a commonly used cur- 
lent density, a 0 001 mch copper 
plate can be deposited in one half 
hour Modifications m bath and 
practice can be employed to achieve 
even higher speeds Costs are de¬ 
scribed as extremely low, the low 
rate of cyanide breakdown more 
than off-setting the cost of the ad¬ 
dition agents 

A special feature of the solution 
is its ability to plate smooth de¬ 
posits even in comparatively dirty 
solutions Others are its adapta¬ 
bility to simple steel tanks and other 
conventional equipment, and the fact 
that any conventional copper anodes 
can be used with it 

FINE STEEL WIRE 

Being Produced to 

Close Tolerances 

Steel wire today is an even more 
important raw material than in 
former years Great quantities of 
fine wire are now produced to tol¬ 
erances of ±00002 mch, some of it 
with tensile strengths above 300,000 
pounds per square inch 

An important current application 
is the use of 0 0059-inch diameter 
wire m heavy duty tires, to provide 
a core for the bead holding the tires 
on their rims Another war-time 
development which is here to stay 
is the availability of a high-grade 
American valve spring material, 
which before the war could be ob¬ 
tained only from Swedish manufac¬ 
turers 
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Batching by Electronics 

Overcoming Mony of the Limitotions of Purely Mechanical Counting Methods, Electronic Devices Can Sort 

Count, Batch, and Totalize at Speeds as High as 15,000 Units per Minute with Incontestable Accuracy 


M odern high-speed machines 
are inefficient when the 
methods used in batching, sorting, 
filling, and packaging do not keep 
pace with the output of the ma¬ 
chines Then, to keep production in 
step with the processing machine 
several operators are required to 
handle the product, fill containers 
with the proper quantity, or do other 
costly hand operations 
In some plants, such old-fash¬ 
ioned methods as the use of hand 
scoops and ratio weighing are used 
as a volume 01 weight indication 
of quantity, foi small items such as 
pills, buttons, washers, and bolts 
With hand scoops consumer dis¬ 
satisfaction is frequently caused by 
the inaccuracy which results in a 
short count On the other hand, 
prices are often pegged higher than 
necessary to offset such possibili¬ 
ties because the manufacturer adds 
about 3 percent overage to insure a 
minimum correct count in the fin¬ 
ished package 

Ratio weighing—the use of a fixed 
quantity to determine by scales the 
count contained in a larger weight 
—may also be inaccurate and costly 
when variations occur in the density 
of the sample Objects which absorb 
moisture, as well as stamped metal 
parts where the gage of the metal 
stock is not held to close tolerances, 
are particular offenders in this re¬ 
spect 

A partial answer to this problem 
is the use of mechanical counters 
These are usually limited to a maxi¬ 
mum speed of less than ten per 
second and have the additional dis¬ 
advantage that they are frequently 
actuated by the operation of a ma¬ 
chine part rather than by a proc¬ 
essed item Thus the counter con¬ 
tinues to register even if the ma¬ 
chine runs out of stock or fails to 
operate correctly 

HIGH-SPEED COUNTERS - Pre¬ 
set electronic counters are now find¬ 
ing wide usage in high-speed pack¬ 
aging and sorting applications, as 
well as in high-speed manufacturing 
processes which require split-second 


By VIN ZELUFF 

Awoclit* Editor Klectronict 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

More economical packaging through 
elimination of short- and over¬ 
counts Precise control of proc¬ 
esses involving large numbers of 
identical parts Electronic "mem¬ 
ory" units which keep tabs on groups 
of machines operating at different 
speeds 


actuation of controls This type of 
counter is being used in control of 
tin-plate processing, the manufac¬ 
ture of “zippers/’ packaging of many 
different types of small items, and 
hundreds of other industrial appli¬ 
cations 

With the electronic counter, count¬ 
ing, sorting, or grouping for pack¬ 
aging any small or large items can 
be done at rates up to 15,000 per 
minute in pre-set quantities from 1 
to 10,000 or more pieces Pills, but¬ 


tons, screws, washers, caps, sheet 
steel, machined parts, and even 
liquids can be batched in this man¬ 
ner 

One of the drawings shows how a 
pre-set counter is used to count a 
definite number of pills and accu¬ 
rately channel the quantities into 
two lines of bottles on a moving con¬ 
veyer belt Pills to be packaged are 
placed in a hopper and are fed to a 
rotating disk and belt arrangement 
which is designed to emit pills in 
single file at rates of approximately 
250 per second As each passes 
through the light beam it causes an 
electrical impulse to be injected into 
the input of the pre-set counter 

The electronic circuit of the 
counter is set by means of dials to 
actuate a self-contained high-speed 
single-pole double-throw relay each 
time the pioper count is reached 
Thus if the quantity of pills required 
in each bottle or box is 100, the out¬ 
put of this relay actuates a solenoid 
which moves a deflector plate and 
thereby channels the pills m quan¬ 
tities of 100 alternately through two 





8y varying the dial settings on this battery of dual counters, both the length 
of the "tipper" and the space between single elements con be easily changed 
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ducts The conveyor belt carries the 
empty bottles m two lines to gates 
which are directly under the ducts 
These gates are actuated alternately 
by the same impulses that control 
the deflector plate When the bottle 
has been filled with the correct 
quantity of pills, the respective gate 
is opened and the bottle is permitted 
to travel along the conveyor to the 
capper Meantime a second bottle is 
filled and the operation proceeds 

FROM ONE TO NINE — The 

basic unit of the pre-determined 
counter is a four-tube electronic 
counting circuit that registers a 
count from 1 to 9 on neon bulbs and 
then resets to 0, and provides one 
electrical output pulse for every 10 
injected This is accomplished in a 
binary progression using a 1-2-4-8 
seiles 

The complete counter contains 
four such circuits in tandem, four 
switches for setting the count, and 
an electronic switch which is used to 
actuate a relay By using the four 
circuits, a count of 0 to 10,000 can 
be arranged snnp]y by setting the 
four dial switches, each having ten 
positions numbered 0 to 9 These are 
set by subti action from 10,000, the 
maximum count obtainable In the 
case of the pill countei, the count of 
100 is achieved by setting the dial 
switches to 9900 When the countei 
reaches 10,000 the output relay then 
operates 

The dial switches make connec¬ 
tions to the proper grids of trigger 
tubes, for injection of the pulses 
needed to give a pre-set starting 
count For automatic repetition of 
the count as used in putting pills in¬ 
to bottles, the pre-set combination 
of pulses is applied automatically at 
the end of each count to the common 
terminals of all switches For some 
operations, manual staiting of the 
cycle is required and a button is lo¬ 


cated on the front panel for this pur¬ 
pose 

When automatic pre-set is used, 
the output pulse from the last cir¬ 
cuit triggers an electronic pulse 
generator which supplies a positive 
pulse to the required tubes for start¬ 
ing a new count, as determined by 
the setting of the pre-set switches 

All types of operations and proc¬ 
esses requiring split-second control 
can use this pre-set counter The 
electrical input impulses can be pro¬ 
duced by shaft rotation, the inter¬ 
ruption of a photoelectric light 
beam, reciprocating member motion, 
contact closures, electromagnetic 
field disturbance, and many other 
actions which are representative of 
counts The fast-acting output relay 
can readily be adapted for solenoid 
control 

Double counters may be used for 
controlling processes which consist 
of two different operations An ex¬ 


ample of this type of application is 
high-speed control of “zipper” 
manufacture Here accurate control 
of the number of metal elements and 
the spacing between groups of ele¬ 
ments inserted m the continuously 
moving tape is required These two 
operations are normally controlled 
by cams or gears, which frequently 
cause errors and limit the maximum 
speed of operation 

SUBSTITUTE FOR CAM — The 

double counter provides alternate 
switching of the output relay at the 
completion of each of two different 
pre-determined counts and it can be 
readily substituted for the cam or 
gear control in this application In 
practice, the number of “zipper” ele¬ 
ments desired is set up in one chan¬ 
nel of the counter by means of the 
dial switches, and the spacing be¬ 
tween groups of elements set up m 
the other counter channel by means 



The diagramed four decade tingle pre-iet counter (above) it set for a start¬ 
ing count of 7803 as required for batching 2197 units Also diagramed are 
the mechanical and electronic features of pro set counters as applied to pill- 
packoging machines (lower left) and to slide fastener mochines (lower right) 
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The pre set 
electronic counter 
enables the 

pill packaging machine 
to bottle up 
to 15,000 units per 
minute with absolute 
accuracy 


Courtesy Potter 
Instrument Company 


of a second row of dial switches The 
electrical input to the counter is de¬ 
rived from a shaft rotation which 
corresponds to the insertion of a 
“zipper” segment or to an equiva¬ 
lent space on the fastener tape 
Conventional “zipper” machines 
require the changing of gears or 
cams each time a new length is de¬ 
sired The double counter eliminates 
this time-consuming operation To 
change “zipper" length with the elec¬ 
tronic control it is necessary only 
to change the dial switch settings 
This can be accomplished without 
stopping the machine Normally this 
model controls at rates up to 12,000 
per minute Equipment suitable for 
higher rates of operation is also 
available For accurate counting nt 
high speeds, standard electronic 
counters will operate at rates up to 
a million per second m response to 
interruption of a photoelectric light 
beam or other form of actuation 
The counting device can also be 
used as an interval timer In this 
case, a crystal-controlled oscillator 
is fed into the counter by an elec¬ 
tronic switch which is operated by 
the initiating and terminating 
pulses from a time interval If a 100- 
kilocycle quartz crystal is used as 
the standard, the accuracy of meas¬ 
urement will be 0 and —10 micro¬ 
seconds for an interval as long as 
desired Interval timers of this type 
are now used by the armed services 
for projectile velocity measurements 
Pre-set interval timers using the 
same principles are also being sup¬ 
plied for the generation of precise 
time intervals 

TOTALIZING POSSIBLE - Devel¬ 
opment of the basic electronic coun¬ 
ter principle has resulted in an In¬ 
strument which is capable of total¬ 
izing the individual outputs of many 
sources occurring at random times 
This system has been applied to a 
pari-mutuel betting machine at a 
race track for recording the amount 


of money bet on each horse at the 
ticket machines Since this equip¬ 
ment must also convert the $2, $5, 
$10, and $50 bets into equivalent 
dollars for totalizing, it was neces¬ 
sary to develop circuits which would 
add and multiply electronically 
Such totalizing equipment is useful 
in a manufacturing process where 
many machines are making the same 
product at varying rates In this in¬ 
stance, it is often desirable to know 
the total output or the average rate 
per machine The totalizing equip¬ 
ment can be readily used for this 
purpose even where the outputs oc¬ 
cur at random rates and counts 
occur simultaneously 

Newspaper plants can use this 
system for obtaining an up-to-the- 
second count of the various press 
outputs It can also be used to record 
total fluid output by totalizing the 
outputs of the individual flowmeteis 
Power-plants can use such a device 
for recording the total output from 
several generators by totaling the 
leadings of individual wattmeteis 
These are but a few of the thousands 
of possible applications of totalizing 
equipment 


® ® $ 

FOUNDRY CORES 

Baked Uniformly by 
Electronic Method 

Electronic heating has reduced to 
30 seconds the baking time for 
foundry sand cores that required 
hours of time by the old oven 
method The wet cores are now car¬ 
ried through a dielectric heating 
tunnel by belt and timing is thus 
removed from the responsibility of 
the operator It is impossible to 
bum the cores even by repeated 
passes through the tunnel Cores 
are uniform, with ideal color and 


texture, whereas oven-baked cores 
were irregular in texture 

It has been found possible to pour 
Alnico and Stellite around cores 
produced by the electronic process 
The reported cost for power is about 
$125 per ton of sand treated and 
tube cost is eight cents per hour 
The equipment used is made by In¬ 
duction Heating Corporation 

CONTINUOUS WIRE 
MEASURER 

Checks High and Low 

Limits By Shadow on Tube 

An electronic micrometer for thin 
materials speeds continuous-produc¬ 
tion measurement of wire diameter 
und strip thickness by using a 
phototube to measure the shadow 
of the material under observation 
Significant savings are claimed when 
the instrument is used in the manu¬ 
facture of plastics-covered wire, 
lazor blades, rod, bar, and tube 



Using light to shode ratios as a guide, 
tolerance can be checked to 0004 inch 


stock and coated or bare filament 
wire 

A measuring head contains an 
aperture across which is fed the ma¬ 
terial to be measured This is illu¬ 
minated by a lamp that casts a 
shadow of the object on the cathode 
of a phototube located behind the 
measuring apertui e The area on 
the surface of the cathode that is not 
in a shadow produces a voltage sig¬ 
nal in the phototube 

Two other openings, one on each 
side of the measuring aperture, rep¬ 
resent the positive and negative tol¬ 
erance limits to which the material 
must conform 

A scanning disk rotates between 
the phototube and the apertures, 
exposing each of the three in se¬ 
quence so that the signal level 
changes only in proportion to the 
tolerance of the material under 
measurement and does not change 
with respect to the absolute dimen¬ 
sion of the material The sensitivity 
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of the instrument developed by Wll- 
motte Manufacturing Company, la 
•uch that it is possible to measure 
dimensions in ranges up to 0 6 and 
up to 0 005 inch, in both cases within 
an accuracy of 0 0004 inch 

EMERGENCY CONTROL LINE 

Uses Commercial Channels 

For Signal Impulses 

Should flood or storm knock out 
railroad switching or signaling pole 
lines, the commercial message chan¬ 
nels could be used to actuate the 
vital equipment In a recent test, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad successfully 
used an emergency 900-mile link 
that replaced a 53-mile wire line 
from a traffic control tower near Red 
Bank, Pennsylvania, to Oil City, 
Pennsylvania For the test, the im¬ 
pulses were flashed from the Red 
Bank tower to Pittsburgh over 
Pennsylvania Railroad wiles, then 
via Western Union wire and cable 
circuits to Washington and Phila¬ 
delphia A Western Union radio 
beam circuit carried the impulses 
from Philadelphia to New York, and 
they returned to Pittsburgh over 
telegraph wires Transmission was 
over railroad wires back to the 
control tower, when the impulses 
entered the regular wires to throw 
the switches and set the signals 

ELECTRON-BEAM COMPASS 

Serves Also As 

Magnetometer 

Capable of pi ease readings unat¬ 
tainable with conventional magnetic 
compasses, a west-seeking cofnpass 
uses an electron beam which is 
focused at four target plates in a 
special vacuum tube The beam is 


equally divided between the platen 
when pointed in the direction of the 
earth's magnetic field In any other 
position, the earth's field bends part 
of the beam so that it strikes the 
targets unevenly Combined with 
an electronic amplifier, the instru¬ 
ment, a product of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, 
measures the different electron cur¬ 
rents on the plates and then trans¬ 
lates the difference into energy suf¬ 
ficient to move indicator needles or 
to control the auto pilot used in air¬ 
craft It will also be possible to use 
the instrument to control ships auto¬ 
matically, and as a magnetometer m 
prospecting for oil, ores, and other 
subterranean deposits 

INVISIBLE TALKING 

Made Possible by 

Use of Cesium Lamps 

\A/hen there is urgent need for 
communication between two points 
several miles apart yet wire lines 
are down and radio cannot be em¬ 
ployed for reasons of secrecy, a new 
talking lamp developed by West- 
mghouse steps into the picture This 
cesium vapor lamp (see also page 
28, January 1947 Scientific Ameri¬ 
can) alternately dims and brightens 
thousands of times a second when 
connected to an amplifier and 
microphone The resulting strong yet 
invisible beam of infra-red light 
can be picked up by a phototube 
several miles away and converted 
back into sound by a conventional 
amplifier and loudspeaker 

Infra-red beamcasting is unaf¬ 
fected by static, and gets through in 
all weather except extremely soupy 
fog or smoke It has possibilities for 
conversations between planes flying 



No itotk, jamming, or oavasdropplng 


in formation, where radio equip¬ 
ment on board is needed for othei 
purposes, and has maintained con¬ 
tact between ship and shore even 
during high-speed maneuvering Al¬ 
though developed too late for use in 
combat m World War II, it is now 
ready for future use by the Navy in 
convoy duty and for issuing troop 
landing instructions immune from 
jamming or eavesdropping 

ELECTRONIC TRAINING PLANE 

Simulates All Air Maneuvers, 

Incorporates Comp/ex instruments 

Flight characteristics of an AT-6 
airplane in the air are simulated 
by a new electronic flight trainer, 
complete with automatic radio range 

A complex electronic computing 
system solves differential equations 
expressing the motion of an airplane 
m space and is the basis of the unit 

All the interacting effects between 
lift, drag, thrust, and the various 
other moments and forces causing 
the airplane to maneuver, stall, or 
spin in space are developed as elec¬ 
trical voltages when the controls are 
operated These voltages are sent as 
signals to the computing system of 
the trainer, which delivers the cor¬ 
rect answers and translates them 
continuously and smoothly into in¬ 
strument indications in the cockpit 
of the trainer, into variations in 
engine sound effect and control load¬ 
ing, and into actuation of the course- 
plotting unit and radio-navigation 
aids 

In appearance the Cutiiss-Wright 
Dehmel trainers resemble a single¬ 
seat airplane fuselage, minus wings 
and tail section Because it can be 
adapted to the instruments and flight 
characteristics of any type airplane, 
the trainer offers many possibilities 
in the field of flight training By 
alteration of the components of the 
electronic computing system and in¬ 
sertion of the appropriate instrument 
panel in the dummy cockpit, chang¬ 
ing requirements of new types of 
aircraft can be duplicated in the 
trainer accurately and satisfactorily 
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Chemists Fight for 


How Con Full Uso be Mode of Available Agents for Protec¬ 
tion of Crops Against Destruction by Insects and Disease 7 
Can Government-Sponsored Research Give the Answer 7 

By D H KILLEFFER 

0h«nto*l Enrlnmr 


W ith all of today’s modem 
improvements and with all 
the new things available for our 
bright new world, we are still curi¬ 
ously anxious to seek out more 
novelties, although we are yet fai 
from fully utilizing many of those 
we have had for several decades 
We are ready to embark upon 
weighty and protracted researches 
to be subsidized by us through our 
government and to be directed 
toward laying more and greater 
potential blessings at our feet when 
we have done practically nothing 
about a number of those already in 
our possession That is the serious 
charge made against the people of 
the United States by the industry 
which produces agricultural in¬ 
secticides and fungicides 
That industry has spoken out 
boldly about the directions which 
research of the future should take 
to accomplish the greatest good for 
the greatest number It has also 
called upon all concerned with the 
production of food, fiber, and forage 
crops to utilize fully the chemical 
weapons already available to us in 
conquering the pests which now 
consume and destroy large shares 
of the output of our agriculture 
While any other industrial group 
might well have made such charges, 
the universal dependence of all of 
us on agriculture afhd on the efficient 
production of crops gives this in¬ 
dustry’s charges particular perti¬ 
nence 

PENETRATING SURVEYS - The 

need in the field of crop protection 
today, the industry says, is for pene¬ 
trating surveys of pests, which can 
be supplied only on a far broader 
basis than is possible through the 
investigations of any small group 
or aggregation of such groups The 
industry already possesses facili¬ 
ties for conducting research into 
new materials for use in controlling 
pests and for producing any new 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Complete erodicotion of whole fam¬ 
ilies of insect pests. Doubling of 
available timber supply "Crop 
pest attack" forecasts to make vie* 
tory more sure Co-operative sur¬ 
veys to benefit all American agri¬ 
culture Chemical industry back 
of it all 


agents that may be needed The test¬ 
ing of chemical compounds that may 
be suspected of having value in crop 
protection and pest control can be 
done with reasonable efficiency with 
no more than enlargement of exist¬ 
ing facilities Furthermore, the in¬ 
dustry points out, both materials 
and methods are already amply 
available to accomplish immensely 
more than has yet been attempted 
in the field Thus, the president of 
American Association of Economic 
Entolmologists has lately issued a 
statement to the effect that we al¬ 
ready have m our possession means 
in both materials and methods to 
eradicate, once and for all, whole 
families of insect pegts He backs up 
his argument by naming a number 
of eradications already achieved in 
this field In the field of methods, 
the effectiveness of spraying and 
dusting large areas from the air has 
reached the point where ail acre in 
a large farm can be treated effec¬ 
tively in two to four seconds and at 
a progressively falling cost already 
well within reason 

It is worth while, then, in the face 
of the general clamor for scientific 
research by government, to take 
stock of the pest-contfol and crop- 
protection problem* In order to see 
which way we should go Their 
complete solution possesses an eco¬ 
nomic importance of the first mag¬ 
nitude 

The general effect of the war on 
this segment of the chemical indus- 


FOOD, 

FORAGE, 

FIBER 

try has been no less and no greater 
than elsewhere Research during 
the war years has provided several 
important new materials, and the 
urgency of war demands has hast¬ 
ened the development and adoption 
of a few new methods Notable 
among the new agents for control¬ 
ling pests are DDT, proved effec¬ 
tive against many types of insects, 
1080, sodium fluoroacetate, power¬ 
ful rodent poison, 2,4-D, which con¬ 
trols weeds, hexachloro-cyclo-hex- 
ane, valuable insecticide, ANTU, 
alpha naphthyl thiourea, whose val¬ 
ue against rodents has been proved 
dimethyl phthalate, effective against 
mosquitoes, and a number of other 
new materials, including the related 
plant hormones, having valuable 
properties In the method category 
are aerosol bombs which effectively 
atomize liquids or solutions, im¬ 
proved techniques for airplane and 
helicopter applications of control 
materials to large areas, and the 
several varieties of synergetic mix¬ 
tures in which the potency of the 
whole is greater than that of its 
separate parts, these among others 
Moreover, the industry itself is phys¬ 
ically equipped to produce the 
needed chemicals in satisfactory vol¬ 
ume, smee it has avoided generally 
the troubles which grow out of both 
over-expansion and reconversion 
from other lines of production 

POTENTIAL BENEFITS - Despite 

this, the situation seriously reflects 
upon our utilization of these poten¬ 
tial benefits Barely one eighth of 
the acreage in the United States 
devoted to crops is under protection 
already proved to be beneficial 
While it is true that protected crop 
areas now produce about one third 
of the total value of our crops, the 
potential improvement in the pro- 
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ductivity of other areas now un¬ 
treated could be expected to change 
this ratio by bringing up the value 
of the output of present low-rate 
producers This presents a far more 
lucrative field for research at the 
general expense than more particu¬ 
larized fields, where industry and 
scientists, both independent and cap¬ 
tive, are already at work seeking 
new materials 

Methods of using insecticides and 
fungicides have undergone tremen¬ 
dous progiessive improvement dur¬ 
ing recent years The application of 
these substances and of the plant 
growth regulators (hormones) to 
large tracts by airplane sprays, and 
more recently by the use of slower, 
but better controlled, helicopters, 
leave very little to be expected in 
the treatment of large areas Rates 
of dusting and spraying by air range 
up to 20 to 30 acres per minute as 
compared with a maximum rate of 
coverage by the fastest modem 
ground equipment of four to five 
acres per hour Both methods neces¬ 
sarily have advantages for particu¬ 
lar circumstances and both will un¬ 
questionably be widely used in the 
future An important advantage of 
air-borne treating equipment, par¬ 
ticularly hovering helicopters, is the 
possibility it opens of applying weed 
killers to the vast stretches of wheat 
farms, sprays to prevent premature 
dropping of apples in large orchards, 
treatment of forest areas to control 


destruction by insects and fungus 
diseases, and even the dusting of 
cattle on the range with insecticides 
Clay Lyle, retiring president of 
the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists, recently 
pointed out that advances in both 
insecticides and methods of using 
them have already potentially 
doomed the house fly, hom fly, cattle 
grub, cattle louse, sheep tick, and 
others of the same classes “We have 
the technical .knowledge and equip¬ 
ment in each^ase," he said, “but 
we must secure a high degree of 
control through voluntary co-op¬ 
eration before public sentiment will 
compel final eradication by law ” 

To prove his point, Dr Lyle cited 
success in fighting in the past the 
gypsy moth, the cattle tick, date 
palm scale, sriveet potato weevil, 
citrus white fly, Mediterranean fiuit 
fly, citrus bla3f fly, and the legume 
weevil Control^uid near eradica¬ 
tion of various types of mosquitoes 
similarly point to probable success 
of attacks oji other similar pests 
Results, too, of treating large areas 
in Zululand with DDT by air sug¬ 
gest the possibility of exterminating 
the tsetse fly, responsible for the 
spread of African sleeping sickness, 
from large sections of Africa, if not 
indeed from the whole continent 

POLITICAL BARRIERS -Dr Lyle 
further stated that while the eradi¬ 
cation of many pests is now techni¬ 


cally possible and even simple, 
political considerations prevent com¬ 
pulsory adoption and use of known 
measures. Cotton boll weevil could 
be easily exterminated within five 
crop years “without much disrup¬ 
tion of total production by means of 
a succession of non-cotton zones 
gradually extending across the cot¬ 
ton states ” But to carry out such a 
program would require legislation 
by the several states involved that 
would compel all cotton farmers to 
conform to the general scheme Such 
legislation could not be enacted now 
and probably could not in the future 
without tiemendous preparation 

The great need of all concerned 
to make full use of available mate- 
nals and methods for controlling 
pests and diseases of ciops is pointed 
out by the industry to be a more 
effective and inclusive reporting and 
forecasting service The objective is 
to warn of outbreaks m time to meet 
them before they become major 
catastrophes The basic scheme 
would resemble that now supplying 
the basic information for weather 
forecasting Collection of informa¬ 
tion fiom all parts of the country 
to be correlated in a central bureau 
would soon enable researchers to 
discern patterns on which forecasts 
could be based 

“Even now a limited amount of 
forecasting is possible with certain 
insects,” says Dr P N Annand, 
chief of the United States Bureau 


Courtesy Bell Aircraft Corporation 



Carrying 
400 pounds of 
dusting powder, 
a helicopter 
can treat 4 8 
acres per minute 
Method of application 
insures that 
both upper and 
under sides 
of leaves are 
treated 
protecting 
forests from 
insect caused 
fosses greater 
than those from fire 
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In large 
scale tests,, 
spraying 

tive cents' worth 
of DDT on 
cattle increased 
the average 
production 
of beef by 50 
pounds per animal, 
in addition to 
improving 
the condition of 
the hides 



of Entomology and Plant Quaran¬ 
tine “We can tell fanly accurately, 
considerably in advance, the popu¬ 
lation prospects of certain insects 
grasshoppei s, cinch bugs, beet leaf 
hoppers, cotton boll weevils and 
others Added information might 
make possible forecasts of great 
value and increasing long-range ac¬ 
curacy ” 

As an example of the value of 
learning of outbreaks early, Dr An- 
nand states that the loss of 3 to 3% 
billion board feet of spruce lumber 
in Colorado from a bark bettle could 
have been prevented if known con¬ 
trol measuies had been applied in 
time Control, he says, is usually 
economically feasible only on small 
areas and the attack must be made 
early before infestation has spread 
to areas too large to be handled. 
“The annual loss from forest in¬ 
sects exceeds that from fire, and in 
many areas exceeds annually the 
volume cut for lumbei ” Obviously 
the reward for successful control is 
tiemendous and well able to pay the 
cost of a surveying and reporting 
seivice 

URGENT CRY — Summing up the 
situation, A I F News, official organ 
of the Agiicultural Insecticide and 
Fungicide Association, says “Now, 
as never before, the interests of 
farmers and consumers alike cry 
urgently for substantial enlarge¬ 
ment of scientifically conducted sur- 
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veys to develop information leading 
to increased efficiency in production 
of food, fiber, feed, and fats, through 
fuller and more effective use of eco¬ 
nomic poisons and related materials 

“This calls not merely for con¬ 
tinuance of the insect and other pest 
surveys that have been valuable 
contributions of our Federal and 
State agricultural agencies for many 
years The needs of today call for 
much more than mere maintenance 
or even normal enlargement of ex¬ 
isting surveys We should re-ex¬ 
amine the purpose of these surveys, 
relearn the lessons they teach, and 
give thoughtful considflcation to their 
possibilities for advicing the gen¬ 
eral economic welfare 

“More than anything else, these 
surveys should be evaluated in 
terms of their potential value to 
American agriculture as a whole 
and not to segments of it On this 
basis the conclusion is inescapable 
that survey work should be placed 
on a vastly broader $nd more effi¬ 
cient basis 

“Initiation of effective control pro¬ 
grams on the desired broader basis 
awaits development of more funda¬ 
mental information need to 

know what tnsectfT weeds, fungi, 
livestock parasites, and other pests 
are now causing serious economic 
losses and are not noW* being con¬ 
trolled We need more information 
about the crops that lack adequate 
protection, the weeds that should 


be eradicated, the acreages of crops 
infested, and for a multiplicity of 
crops we need facts on the extent 
to which protection may be expected 
to piove economically feasible ” 
Clearly this segment of the chemi¬ 
cal industry has adopted a construc¬ 
tive attitude toward the problem of 
tremendously enlarged government 
controlled and sponsored research 
By thus outlining, in advance and 
publicly, the research needs of its 
field of expertness and special in¬ 
terest, this industry provides at least 
a partial basis for the development 
of a program which will supplement 
and benefit existing activities rather 
than duplicate and compete with 
them Other industries could benefit 
not only themselves, but the people 
at large, by similarly analyzing the 
problems of their respective fields 
to find similarly valuable directions 
for government research to develop 


$ $ • 

COTTON PRODUCTION 

More Efficient Becouse of 
Machinery-Chemical Teamwork 

The foundation for the revolution¬ 
ary mechanization program now 
under way in the production of cot¬ 
ton has been laid by chemical de¬ 
velopments While mechanical de¬ 
vices have been invented to do many 
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of the tasks involved in growing and 
harvesting cotton economically, they 
depend for their effectiveness on the 
assistance of chemical agents Effec¬ 
tive insecticides applied over wide 
areas mechanically by dusters or 
airplanes minimize faulty bolls that 
machines have difficulty in sorting 
out and at the same time greatly 
increase the crop yield. 

The vexing problem of controlling 
weeds has been at last solved by an 
adaptation of chemical-warfare 
methods. Now a “flame cultivator/' 
so adjusted as to be hamless to the 
cotton plants, suppresses unwanted 
growth by flames This machine cuts 
the cost of weeding cotton from 
about $5 per acre by hand to a new 
low of 50 cents per acre 

Mechanical pickers of several 
types are under practical test but all 
prove efficient only when chemical 
defoliants have previously caused 
the leaves to drop off the plants and 
expose the bolls to the action of the 
machine Large scale experiments 
now under way at the Delta Experi¬ 
ment Station, and on large cotton 
farms, foreshadow a significant revo¬ 
lution in American production of 
cotton 

TEXTILE DRESSINGS 

Prevent Sfinnfcage, 

Provide Permanenf "Starch" 

Two new chemicals, one a perma¬ 
nent “starch" for cotton and rayon, 
and the other a shrink preventive 
for wool, promise to improve to¬ 
morrow's fabrics 

The shrink-proofing agent, called 
Koloc, is a synthetic resin which re¬ 
duces shrinkage of wool from the 
range of 30 percent to as little as 
2 or 3 percent It is claimed that it 
actually increases the strength of the 
fabric, tests having shown treated 
samples to be approximately 10 per¬ 
cent stronger than untreated mate¬ 
rials Also, up to 50 percent greater 
abrasion resistance is obtained, 
promising longer wearing garments 

Kandar, the permanent starch, is 
a thermoplastic resin which is ap¬ 
plied to cotton and rayon in the 
same way that Koloc is applied to 
wool, with the exception that the 
cloth is dried at 250 degrees, Fahren¬ 
heit, for one half to three minutes 
In addition to imparting a permanent 
crispness, Kandar also brightens 
fabric colors. As a result, dresses, 
curtains, draperies, and other ar¬ 
ticles can undergo repeated launder¬ 
ings without becoming noticeably 
dulled or wilted. The desired drap¬ 
ing qualities are permanently main¬ 
tained. Cotton and rayon, especially, 
stand to benefit from the new treat¬ 
ment, but it is equally applicable to 
wool, nylon, and silk 



Sw Mien, orig molly tome stzt, were 
foundered in lame manner, untreated 
one sJtrunk, Koloc-treated one did not 


Both of these products, developed 
by the United States Rubber Com¬ 
pany, are invisible after application 
and are Insoluble in laundering or 
dry-cleaning solutions 

SWEETENING AGENT 

New Synthetic Compound Is 4000 

Times Sweeter Than Cane Sugar 

Reported by Professor Pieter Ed¬ 
uard Verkade of Delft Technical 
University, Holland, a new chemical 
compound, l-n-propoxy-2-amino-4- 
nitrobenzene, is said to be 4000 times 
as sweet as cane sugar It is already 
being manufactured in The Nether¬ 
lands and has been used with suc¬ 
cess as a sweetening agent there and 
in other European countries where 
it has been patented Application 
has been filed for an American pat¬ 
ent 

In comparison with saccharine and 
dulcrne, the only synthetic sweeten¬ 
ing agents in practical use until 
recently, the new substance suggests 
many industrial potentialities For 
example, saccharine is only 200 to 
700 times as sweet as cane sugar, 
while dulcine is 70 to 250 tunes as 
sweet 

The new benzene derivative is a 
powder-like substance produced in 
the form of orange crystals It is one 
of the group designated as the 1-al- 
koxy-2-ammo-4-nitrobenzenes The 
members of this group range in 
sweetening power from 120 to 2000 
times that of ordinary sugar and are 
characterized by a purely sweet 
taste with no secondary or after¬ 
taste 

The n-propoxy compound is per¬ 
fectly stable in boiling water and in 
not very strongly acid mediums Its 
solubility in water is 136 milligrams 
per liter at a temperature of 20 de¬ 
grees. The sweetening power of the 
saturated solution is equal to that of 


approximately 50 percent cane sugar 
solution Diluted with some suitable 
substance, such as lactose or milk 
sugar, this compound provides a 
product which may be used as a 
sugar substitute at the dinner table 

WOOD YEAST 

Is Made From 

Salvaged Waste of Paper Mill 

For the manufacture of yeast from 
the waste sulfite liquor of Wiscon¬ 
sin’s paper mills, a plant will be 
constructed shortly by the Lake 
States Yeast Corporation at a cost 
of $400,000 

The production of yeast from sul¬ 
fite liquor is new to this country 
although several similar plants are 
operating in Germany and one is 
working in Ontario, Canada 

In this process the waste liquor, 
which contains from 2 to 3 percent 
wood sugar, is neutralized by lime, 
clarified and fortified with nutrient 
salts, and fermented The yeast 
emulsion is defoamed and separated 
in centrifuges, and the resulting 
cream is filtered and dried 

Wood yeast contains 16 percent 
more digestible protein than other 
concentrates now used for cattle 
rations 



Centrifuges in o German yeast plant 


The taste of wood yeast is pleas¬ 
ant enough so that it can also be 
used to satisfy human nutritional 
requirements Added to such foods 
as soups and spaghetti, it can re¬ 
place a similar amount of more 
expensive animal protein In addi¬ 
tion to protein, yeast is an excellent 
source of the vitamin B complex 
and minerals 

Not only is a valuable food ob¬ 
tained, but the primary objective— 
elimination of stream pollution by 
processing of the objectionable 
waste—is also realized. 

The waste sulfite liquor on the 
North American continent repre¬ 
sents a potential source of about 
75,000 tons of yeast annually 
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PLASTICS 


in 

SHEETS 

A New Method of Producing Low-Pressure Thermoplastics Laminates, 
Plus Relatively Low Overall Costs, May Point the Way to Expanded 
Uses for these Colorful, Durable, and Easily Formed Materials 

By CHARLES A BRESKIN 

Editor Modern PUntie ■ 


C onsiderable speculation still 
revolves around the future of 
low-pressure plastics laminates— 
compositions of plastics plus paper, 
cloth, or other continuous support¬ 
ing media, formed mto sheets with 
a minimum of pressure and heat 
Some of the principle end-products 
to date include suitcases, lamp 
shades, sales kits, loud-speaker 
housings, and the like, with others 
looming in the distance 
Among the issues involved in the 
current speculation are the relative 
values of laminates of different 
compositions, their durability and 
suitability in certain uses when in 
competition with non-plastics ma¬ 
terials, and the present speed of 
producing low-pressure laminates, 
which can be accelerated by proc¬ 
esses now bemg perfected 
There are many authorities in the 
plastics industry who point to the 
greater toughness of thermoplastics 
laminates (in which the plasties 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Perfection of o continuous laminating 
process Laminating and forming 
on the some production line Fur¬ 
ther lowering of already low costs 


used will soften under heat and 
harden when cooled) as an out¬ 
standing advantage m their favor 
This toughness, they say, is greater 
than that of thermosetting lami¬ 
nates (which, when once set, cannot 
again be softened by heat) and en¬ 
ables processors to make strong and 
deep draws Also to be considered 
on the credit side of thermoplastics 
laminates—a combination of cellu¬ 
lose derivatives and fabric—is the 
fact that they offer great color pos¬ 
sibilities, smee almost any colored 
or figured fabric can be used as a 
base and, in some cases, the com¬ 
pleted laminate can be covered with 
a solid color thermoplastic sheet 


Admittedly, there are factors mili¬ 
tating against the use of thermo¬ 
plastics in many applications Their 
inability to withstand continued out¬ 
door weatheiing is a disadvantage 
And the wastage of material in trim¬ 
ming the flare from the edges of the 
mold is considerable, even though 
the loss can be somewhat offset by 
using the scrap as filler material 
for laminates of different construc¬ 
tion. 

COMPARE ALL COSTS-Whenever 

the relative costs of materials are 
compaied, misconceptions are apt to 
develop if nothing more than the 
price of the raw material is con¬ 
sidered Some manufacturers and 
designers at times resist the adop¬ 
tion of plastics on the basis that it 
is more expensive per pound than 
sheet steel Yet, if steel is to be col¬ 
ored, for example, it must be 
cleaned, surfaced, and primed be¬ 
fore the finish coats can be applied 
This adds to overall cost If the sur¬ 
face of a finished metal part is 
scratched, it must be returned to 
the finishing shop for touch-up 
More cost On the other hand, a 
piece of plastics colored in manu- 



Attractivefy designed, this sturdy 
vacuum bottle earner, made of low- 
pressure lominote, is eosily washed 


facture, can have such damage 
quickly and cheaply repaired on a 
buffing wheel 

Cellulose-derivative laminates al¬ 
so have the advantage of easy, 
rapid fabrication, they lend them¬ 
selves to straight-line production 
processes Plastics from laminating 
equipment can bf fed directly to 
drawing equipment, thus making 



Courtetj HeroulM Powdar Company 

Thermoplastic molding powder, sprinkled from the hopper to the constantly moving 
itainlMi tt««l belt, li melted In the even, after which it picks op the fabric ot the 
tqnetie roller Cooling on tho return trip, the Impregnated cloth, easily stripped 
from tho matal band, h rood, for laminating in a conventional hydraallc prow 
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An architect's kit containing model 
kitchen layouts to aid in home plan 
nmg Is housed in a rigid, water 
proof case of thermoplastic laminate 

possible fast, low-cost production 
processes One manufacturer has re¬ 
ported cycles as fast as ten seconds 
for the laminating of flat sheets 
Since only 100 pounds per square 
inch is required to laminate the 
plastics and only 10 pounds per 
square inch to draw it, expensive 
equipment is not necessary When 
this rapid cycle is added to the low 
equipment investment, it is clear 
that the investment cost per pound 
of finished material is relatively 
small 

PRODUCTION METHODS - Both 

the Textileather Corporation and 
the Hercules Powder Company have 
worked out somewhat differing 
methods for the coating of fabric 
with thermoplastics molding pow¬ 
der, which promise to be applicable 
to mass-production operations 
The equipment of the Hercules 
Powder Company, now in operation, 
is used in a process of hot-melt 
coating without a solvent It consists 
principally of an oven through 
which an endless stainless-steel belt 
moves Very fine ethyl cellulose or 
cellulose acetate molding powder is 
distributed evenly over the belt by a 
vibrating feeder, and is carried 
through the oven where its tempera¬ 
ture is raised to 450 degrees, Fah¬ 
renheit Instead of passing through 
the oven, the fabric is brought down 
through squeeze rollers Into contact 
with the molten thermoplastics on 
the belt The textile is picked up by 
the hot plastics adhering to the metal 
band, producing a three-layer struc¬ 
ture consisting of fabric, plastics, 
and steel belt This loaded metal 
belt continues over a roller and 
back under the machine to the other 
end of the unit During this time 
the steel band cools so that the 
coated cloth can be stripped from it 
quite easily and either wound up or 


cut to sheets of the desired length 

At present the coater Is capable 
of turning out three feet of coated 
fabric a minute It is expected, how¬ 
ever, that at a later date speeds up 
to ten feet of coated cloth per min¬ 
ute will be feasible, depending on 
the kind of molding powder used 
and the end products for which the 
job is intended 

This method of coating differs 
from that of the Textileather Corpo¬ 
ration which unmodified dry resin 
process The final results, howev'er, 
are the same 

Coated by either method, the 
fabric is ready for the laminating 
press as it comes from the machine 
Only 100 pounds per square Inch is 
required in this work, and the same 
type hydraulic press used m any 
laminating plant can be employed 
Since the products are thermoplas¬ 
tic, the laminating cycle is simply 
a heating and cooling operation 


Using a Recently Developed Process, 
a Fabricator can Prepare His Own 
Molding Materials in a Single Opera¬ 
tion, Without the Aid of a Chemist 

T he result of more than four 
years’ research and develop¬ 
ment, a new process for compound¬ 
ing molding powders requnes only 
one compact machine, from which 
the plastics emerges ready for mold¬ 
ing Markedly different from other 
methods, this process permits wide 
flexibility of formulation and color 
with a comparatively small raw- 
material inventory, companies that 
formerly had to purchase all of 
their molding powders can now 
compound the materials themselves 
at considerable savings in cost 
The plastics flake or resin, the 
pigment, stabilisers, fillers, and so 
on, are charged Into a compounding 
chamber mounted so it can be ro¬ 
tated While this chamber is rotating 
the plasticizers and other liquid 
additives are injected into the cham¬ 
ber by means of a spray After this 
processing is Complete the mass of 
resulting material is dehydrated It 
is then discharged into a drum ready 
for molding 

According to the Hungerford 
Plastics Corporation, who developed 
the process, It is not even neces- 
<wry for the companies using this 


rather than a curing operation It is 
this which makes it appear that a 
continuous laminating process is 
possible 

After a sheet has been laminated 
—the thickness being governed by 
the number of plies—it can be 
drawn into a large variety of shapes 
Agam the sheet is heated, this time 
to a temperature of 325 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, and then formed This 
heating before forming represents 
the third time the thermoplastics 
has been heated m the processing 
of the material The first heating 
was for the coating operation and 
the second heating for laminating 
Thus, it is evident that a continu¬ 
ous process from the raw material 
through to the formed article would 
conserve heat On the basis of work 
that has been done thus far, it is 
believed that such a continuous op¬ 
eration may be feasible at a future 
date 


system to have a chemist And as 
for space, the Plastimaker, as the 
machine for this compounding is 
called, and the stock of molding 
granules is said to take less flooi 
room than is usually needed for in¬ 
ventory stocks of molding powders 
The compounding machine is now 
being produced in 40- (laboratory) 
150-, 300-, 600-, and 1000-pound 
sizes, and licensing of the process 
has been started It is suggested 
that before a moldcr considers put¬ 
ting m the equipment and under¬ 
taking to do his own compounding 
he should be using at least 200,000 
pounds of material per year or about 
4000 pounds a week 
There is not, however, much limi¬ 
tation on the types of plastics mate¬ 
rial he should be using to adopt this 
method Thus far the process has 
proved successful for compounding 
cellulose acetate, ethyl cellulose and 
other cellulosic materials, polyvinyl 
acetate chloride, polyvinyl chloride 
polyvinyl acetal, and polyvinyl 
butyral In fact, so far as the 
Hungerford people know, any plas¬ 
tics material requiring the addition 
of an external plasticizer can be 
compounded m this way 

HOW IT WORK$ —Probably the 
best way of understanding the op¬ 
eration of the Plastimaker is to fol- 


$ $ $ 

Plastics Compounded—While You Wait 
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Courtesy Hunserford Plutfoa Coroorxtlon 



Covirteiy Hunger-ford Plastics Corporation 

The botch of compound being poured 
from the mixer it ready to be molded 


low through the pieparation of a 
batch of material—say 1500 pounds 
of cellulose acetate First, 1000 
pounds of cellulose acetate flake and 
the colorants are charged into the 
compounding chamber Adule ap- 
pioximately 500 pounds A the plas¬ 
ticizer are run into the jacketed 
liquid reservoir The compounding 
chamber is then revolved for ap¬ 
proximately five minutes at low 
speed It is at this point that the 
atomized plasticizei injection cycle 
is started This takes approximately 
40 minutes, and the compounding 
chamber continues to revolve at the 
same rate of speed throughout the 
plastiuzer cycle 

After the completion of this phase, 
the dehydration cycle is started De¬ 
hydration is accomplished by filter¬ 
ing a volume of dry, hot air through 
the material This air is automati¬ 


ochme hat a capacity of 40 pounds 

cally and continuously exhausted to 
the atmosphere throughout the cycle 
which takes about 30 minutes The 
compounded material is ready for 
molding at the end of this opera¬ 
tion Power consumed in the hour 
and a half required to compound a 
1500-pound batch of material Is ap¬ 
proximately 50 kilowatt-hours, oi 
only about 033 kilowatt-houi s per 
pound 

# $ # 

PLASTICS DECORATING 

Accomplished by Sand Blast 
And "Wiped-ln" Colors 

new approach to the decoration 
of transparent plastics has been de¬ 
veloped in which the pattern is ap¬ 
plied only to the underside of ar¬ 
ticles A stencil of the portions of 
the design to be deeply colored is 
laid over the finished article and 
the acrylic thus exposed is sand¬ 
blasted After a few minutes the 



One method of decorotmg transparent 
plastics objects is'Exemplified by this 
fruit dish The design to be colored 
is sand-blasted, through q stencil, 
into either surface of the plastics 
The depth to which the sand is per 
mltted to etch determines the color 
strength, since it k the meosure of 
thickness of the applied point film 


pattern is switched, the second pat¬ 
tern exposing all of the design 
whether it is to be lightly or heavily 
colored 

When all areas are blasted to a 
suitable depth the desired colors are 
wiped in There is no danger of the 
pattern being ragged from smeared 
paints since the color sticks only to 
the blasted areas The method was 
worked out by the Venus Glass 
Company, Inc 

PLASTICS-COATED MESH 

Proves Versatile 

In Home and Industry 

cellulose acetate coated mesh 
—either wire or plastics—is con¬ 
stantly finding new applications in 
agriculture, industry, business, and 
home No new-comers, the piastics- 
coated materials date back to the 
early days of aviation when cellu¬ 
lose nitrate dopes weie applied to 
paper as a cover for glider wings 
But their applications in some of 
these newer fields is a departure 

The cellulose dopes have, from 
the point of view of the farmei 
the particular advantage of invisible 
i ay tiansmission When applied as a 
glazing matenal on the farm, they 
give the live stock the benefit of 
covered exposure to ultra-violet 
rays, a featuie which regular glass 
does not possess 

The plastics mesh, known as Vim- 
hte, was an outgrowth of the war 
when it was employed as a glazing 
for Army bai racks, hospitals, and 
similar installations It has now been 
tiansplanted directly into business 
and industry For example, it can 
be tacked on a very light wooden 
frame and used to separate adja¬ 
cent machines and processes where 
the possibility of contamination 
from flying particles would mean 
spoilage losses Here the use of 
glass is very often ruled out by 
the danger of cracking as a result 
of the vibration of the machines 
The cellulose acetate coated plastics 
mesh, however is light, tough, and 
nonflammable—all impoitant chai- 
acteristics of a partitioning material 

Vimlite a product of the Celanese 
Plastics Corpoiation, can be used 
in a similar manner in stock rooms 
and can be employed in place of 
glass in factoty and office windows 

With lightci weaves of plastics 
mesh, Vimlite is being used in table 
mats, lamp shades, luggage cover¬ 
ings, and even wall coverings, its 
high abrasive - resistant qualities 
making it particularly well suited 
to the last two applications The 
material is also available in the 
form of roller shades, being coated 
with eithei clear or colored acetate 
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Salt Baths 


R ed hot knife blades were 
plunged into cool water They 
came out crooked, wavy, and brittle 
Others were plunged into oil They 
were less crooked and wavy, but 
were as brittle as any whittler is 
accustomed to find them 
A third batch was plunged into a 
bath of molten salt which had a 
temperature of 400 degrees, Fahren¬ 
heit They were left in the bath for 
about three minutes, then were 
taken out and allowed to cool in the 
air These blades were straight, and 
they were hard—as knife blades 
must be When given a severe bend¬ 
ing test, they showed no brittleness 
The waviness could be taken out 
of the water- and oil-quenched 
blades by further processing, of 
course But taking out the brittle¬ 
ness without reducing the hardness 
would be very difficult And the 
blades had to be quenched or they 
would not be hard enough 
Here, then, was a way to produce 
better knife blades just by tem¬ 
porarily interrupting their descent 
from the hardening temperature of 
about 1450 degrees, Fahrenheit, to 
the room temperature at which they 
would be sharpened and used The 
process, called “Martempermg," is 
used for hardening thousands of dif¬ 
ferent steel products, it is just one 
of the reasons why molten salt baths 
are moving out of the tiny corners 


•LOOKING AHEAD • 

Wastage of metals in processing 
considerably reduced by elimination 
of scaling . Harder but less brittle 
steel produced at a lower cost 
Perfection of uniform case-harden¬ 
ing Soldering in molten salt 
Thicker metal sections quenched 


v- 

of heat treating rooms, taking over 
large areas 

The hard but non-brittle blades 
also had been heated m a salt bath 
Molten salt would keep all air away 
from them, prevent oxidizing and 
scaling More than that, a cold blade 
when placed m this bath would 
form a coating of frozen salt about 
itself, and the coating would melt 
slowly enough to prevent heat shock 
to the metal. Once this melting was 
complete, the molten salt would get 
at every bit of the surface, heating 
it evenly, and preventmg heat 
strains The speed of heating would 
be high—higher than any other 
commercial method with the pos¬ 
sible exception of induction heating 


By EDWIN LAIRD CADY 


The higher this speed the faster the 
production line could move 

Martempermg is only one of the 
interrupted quenching processes for 
steel And these processes, nearly 
all of which are quite new, are 
causing tons of chemical salts to be 
used where not even pounds were 
used before the war Indeed, many 
of the interrupted quenches are just 
receiving their Erst commercial- 
scale try-outs 

HOW STEEL CHANGES —Let a 
metallurgist talk and he would say 
that those knife steels had been 
converted from austenite, which is 
an interior grain structure that 
steels have at hardening tempera¬ 
tures, to martensite which is an ex¬ 
tremely hard structure existing at 
room temperature For many pur¬ 
poses the steel would be reheated 
in salt or oil baths to temper it This 
would change the gram structure 
to pearlite, so called because under 
the microscope the grains look some¬ 
what like pearls 

Sometimes pearlite is wanted 
without first going to the martensite 
stage Then the steel is quenched in 
a salt bath at about 550 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and is allowed to stay 
there foi at least an hour while the 
austenite changes directly to pearl¬ 
ite This process, known as aus- 
tempering, produces a hai d steel 
which is quite free from brittleness, 
cracks, and mtei nal strains Aus- 
tempered steels are far tougher 
than their counteiparts which are 
quenched and tempered to the same 
hardnesses in the ordinary way and 
they make superlative dies or other 
items which must be hard but with¬ 
stand shocks 

Up to a few months ago it was 
thought that neither martempering 
nor austempering could be pel - 
formed on metal parts having sec¬ 
tions greater than two inches thick 
The reasoning was that such parts 
would conduct the heat from their 
own interiors to their surfaces so 
slowly that the salt baths could not 
hold them at the required even 
temperatures 
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For Metals 

* 

While Industrial Potentialities Are Still Being Constantly Probed, 
the Salt Bath in Several Forms Has Already Provided the Means for 
Achieving Many Otherwise Impossible Results in Metal Processing 



Courtesy Vulcau Corporation 

Work, carried on trayi through the hardening furnace (extreme left), is spilled 
into the tank of salt solution for quenching, after which it is automatically conveyed 
to troys on the loading plotform shown at the extreme right of the draw furnoce 


This reasoning undoubtedly is ac¬ 
curate Nevertheless, intei rupted 
quenching is being used for sections 
thicker than six inches and with 
great success The grain structures 
obtained in the steels are neither 
true martempering nor austemper- 
ing, but are mixtures of the two, 
and of other structures—mixtures 
so complex and involved that no 
metallurgist seems to have tried to 
name them All that is known about 
them is that such tremendously 
stressed parts as huge jaws for rock 
crushers, when heat-treated by in¬ 
terrupted quench methods, are 
showing at least double the service 
lives of similar parts made of the 
same steel s but heat-treated by tra¬ 
ditional methods 

Steel alloys vary in the changes 
which take place in their gram struc¬ 
tures when being cooled from high 
temperatures Interrupted quench¬ 
ings can be carried on at any de¬ 
sired temperatures, and can hold 
their temperatures at any desired 
points while the structures complete 
their ch a n ges. Hundreds of salt-bath 
delayed quenches for alloys are 


under experiment, gnd dozens of 
these will probably prove useful 

ROLLING MILL TROUBLES— The 

use of salt baths for the heating of 
steels is much older than the de¬ 
layed quench process, but it also is 
achieving some of its most impor¬ 
tant advances right this minute In 
one of the largest alloy steel mills, 
salt baths were tried for heating 
billets in order to roll them, the 
rolling mill superintendent soon 
found himself in a brand new kind 
of trouble The scale which former 
heating methods had produced on 
the steel had helped the rolls to take 
hold of the billets This scale was 
high in friction and once the rolls 
bit into it, they could start the steel 
going through them and keep it 
moving 

Preventing the formation of that 
scale was one of "The primary rea¬ 
sons for trying the salt baths. The 
scale often amounted to 10 percent 
or more of the steel, which sells for 
as much as $3 00 a pound But not 
only did the salt-protected steel have 
a lower friction surface for the rolls 


to grab, even worse, the salt coat¬ 
ing which adhered to the steel was 
slightly lubricating 

Man-power troubles entered the 
picture, as they so often do when 
anything new is tried One shift was 
able to roll 100 salt-bath heated bil¬ 
lets, the next shift could roll only 
four The superintendent believes 
that he will have to use rolls of a 
diameter at least fifty percent larger, 
so as to get greater friction contact 
with the steel, then tram a whole 
crew of men who never have used 
the old heating methods, and after 
that he will be able to roll salt-bath 
heated steel and get a much better 
product at less cost. 

Problems like this one are bemg 
solved rapidly, and salt baths are 
taking ovei one task after another 
in the steel mills Soon to be in¬ 
stalled are baths which will anneal 
thousands of tons of steel, eliminate 
the waste of hundreds of tons of 
scale, and permit the steel mill 
metallurgist to segregate heats for 
special annealing treatment instead 
of annealing large tonnages in huge 
furnace loads and bemg content with 
average results as he usually does 
with present methods The result 
will be better steels, with lower net 
costs highly probable 

BRAZING BATHS - Brazing also 
is bemg done in salt baths The parts 
to be joined are fastened together, 
with wires or clamps if necessary, 
but with force fits if possible The 
braze metal thus is held between 
them This assembly is immersed in 
the molten salt bath, and the salt, as 
usual, reaches and heats every sur¬ 
face Molten salt will pass through 
tiny apertures, for example through 
the pores of porous castings, and 
it gets to the surfaces on which the 
braze metal is to flow But the 
braze metal pushes it aside and com¬ 
pletes the joining, after which the 
parts are withdrawn from the bath 
and the film of adhering salt is 
washed off 

Copper brazing was considered 
easiest for salt baths, silver solder¬ 
ing more difficult, and soft or lead- 
tin soldering impossible But with 
more knowledge of salt chemistry 
and soldering techniques, silver 
soldering has become as easy as the 
copper brazing, and the first com¬ 
mercially successful bath for soft 
soldering will be in operation before 
this month is over 

Molten salts can give off elements 
and compounds which will enter the 
surface of the hot steel, same of 
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which could be haxinful Nitiogen, 
for example, could lessen the corio- 
sion resistance of stainless steel 
Carbon could have the same unde¬ 
sirable result But there are plenty 
of parts for which it would be valu¬ 
able to add nitrogen compounds and 
nitride their sui faces, add carbon 
compounds and carburize their sur¬ 
faces, or even do both And other 
salts which have only neutral effects 
can be found foi the stainless steels 

THIN, HARD CASE-The use of 

cyanide for hardening is old It gives 
an extremely thin case, seldom 
deeper than 0 010 inches, and usu¬ 
ally shallower than that But that 
cyanide case adds the hardness of 
nitriding to that of carburizing It 
is extremely hard—much harder 
than that usually obtained by deeper 
carburizing alone 

And that thin but extremely haid 
case is best for some products An 
automobile timing chain, such as the 
ones made by the Morse Cham Com¬ 
pany Division of Borg Warner Cor¬ 
poration, is an example Such a chain 
when measured over two 20-tooth 
sprockets, one of which can be 
moved for measuring the chain 
length, can have no length varia¬ 
tion which will cause the centei-to- 
center distance of the sprockets to 
vary more than plus or minus 005 
inch This means an average toler¬ 
ance per jomt or pitch of the chain 
of only 00035 inch Wearing a chain 
part down as much as 001 inch 
would throw this tolerance way off 
The best way to harden such parts 
is to have the hardest case obtain¬ 
able so as to prevent even the slight¬ 


est weai, and not to bothei about 
having that case very deep 

Originally, cyanide hardening was 
done with either potassium or sodi¬ 
um cyanide, but the strengths of the 
mixtures and therefore the depths 
of the cases were hard to control 
By making mixtures of 25 percent 
cyanides and 75 percent other salts 
the baths became so easy to control 
that cyamding now is done on a 
continuous flow basis, the paits be¬ 
ing automatically carried into and 
out of the baths and to the quench¬ 
ing and washing tanks 

Salt baths were found which 
would nitride steels, especially the 
aluminum alloy steels, without car- 
bunzing them at all The nitriding 
can be done at lower temperatures 
960 degrees, Fahrenheit, being 
enough—as conti asted to at least 
1600 degrees for caiburizing This 
solves temperature strain problems 
for some paits 

Othei processes have gas bubbled 
up through the salt baths Chapman- 
lzing, for example, bubbles disso¬ 
ciated ammonia through the cyanide 
salt bath, adding more nitrogen to 
the case than will cyamding alone 

One of the late comers is the salt- 
bath descaling of metals The metals 
are plunged cold into sodium hy- 
dude mixtures and then quenched 
in water The sodium hydride at 700 
degrees, Fahrenheit, takes the ox¬ 
ides out and so loosens the scale, 
then the water forms steam beneath 
the scale and blasts it off Other 
processes use special mixtures of 
caustics and of salts into which forg¬ 
ings, at forging temperatures, are 
plunged to simultaneously quench 


and descale them And although 
these descaling methods are in their 
infancies, many new developments 
of them are to be expected 

No one knows how old the salt 
bath for metals treating is, nor how 
new it is going to be It undoubtedly 
was used by the ancient Egyptians 
But it is as new as the age of chem¬ 
istry 

e m $ 

PLUG WELDING 

Found Profitable When 

Casting Defects Are Planned 

Up to comparatively recent days, 
the plug welding of a casting to fill 
its cavities and make it useable was 
considered a confession that some¬ 
thing had gone wrong in the foun¬ 
dry Intense studies were made to 
impiove castmg designs and foun- 
diy practices to eliminate the de¬ 
fects And these studies still are a 
good idea 

With the improvement of welding 
rods and procedures, however, an 
opposite coui se often has proved 
profitable Castings aie planned to 
save foundry costs by having pre¬ 
dicted types and locations of defects 
The defects fast are studied with 
production X-iay equipment, and 
then the welding coriects them 
Gams are in savings of overall costs, 
and in the fact that the X-ray 
searching for hidden defects is a 
valuable safeguard which now can 
be paid for by charging it to the 
overall savings 

FAST-ACTING FURNACES 

Essential to High Production 

With Shortening Work Week 

Depreciation and obsolescence of 
factory equipment go on day and 
night, whether the equipment is at 
woik or not If those factors are to 
be paid for and profits made in the 
modern short work weeks then more 
must be done by the same equip¬ 
ment within the fewer production 
hours This means that power and 
steam lesponse must be instantane¬ 
ous when called for Neither men 
nor machines can wait while a 
slowly acting boiler gets up more 
steam 

Pulvei lzed coal plants, Diesel 
plants, gas fired equipment, and cen¬ 
tral station electrical power all are 
quick in responsiveness, and are re¬ 
placing slowly-acting coal furnaces 
as rapidly as they can be obtained 
And the shorter the work (or pro¬ 
duction) week becomes, the greater 
will be the necessity for these in¬ 
stallations. 
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PICTURES 

in 

60 

Seconds 


By Violating One of the Basic Rules of Photo-Finishing, 
a Method has been Perfected for Exposing a Photo¬ 
graphic Film and Obtaining a Finished, Dry Print With¬ 
in One Minute No Darkroom is Needed Printing Op¬ 
eration, Performed Without Light, is Entirely Chemical 


Simplified tecHonal drawing of a 
camera using the new Land process 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

A whole new photographic industry 
based on the first big advance in 
the art since the dry plate 
Millions of existing cameras out¬ 
moded Sharp increase m “snap¬ 
shooting" as a result of new con¬ 
venience and simplicity Appli¬ 
cation of revolutionary principle to 
movies, industrial photography, X- 
ray work 


A few summers ago a young 
scientist of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, managed to snatch a 
brief vacation trip with his family 
He took along his camera and sev¬ 
eral rolls of film As he snapped his 
two small daughters at play, he won¬ 
dered, as we all do, how his pic¬ 
tures were going to turn out 
One day he remarked that it 
would be a fine idea if someone 
would invent a camera that would 
do the whole job at once and pro¬ 
duce a dry, finished punt every 
time you snapped the shutter 
Others may have speculated in like 
vem, but this man was Edwin H 
Land, one of the country’s most 
brilliant innovators in the optical 
field Having posed the problem, he 
proceded to think out a completely 
new photographic process which 
would eliminate the darkroom, the 
developing and fixing baths, the 
printing paraphenalia, the washing, 
the drying, and so on, and telescope 
the whole fussy, time-consuming 
business into one simple, sure op- 


By 

eration performed quickly in the 
camera itself 

When Land returned to work at 
the Polaroid Corporation, of which 
he is founder and president, he had 
the answei in his head But his fii m 
was heavily occupied with othei 
matters, and for muny months the 
new method remained a personal 
project for which he could devote 
only a part of his time in his pnvatc 
laboratoiy at the plant Despite this 
handicap, he pioved in a remaik- 
ably short time that his theoiv 
was correct 

THEORY TO PRACTICE —Soon he 
was taking pictures, fiist in his lab¬ 
oratory, and later on Cambridge 
stieets, with a cameia which he 
had improvised from a folding Ko¬ 
dak If you examined it closely you 
could see that it had a roomier back 
and a small crank on the side After 
he snapped an old doorway or a 
child at play, he gave the crank a 
few twists You would have said 
that he was winding the film Ac¬ 
tually he was developing the nega¬ 
tive and making the print simul¬ 
taneously, and m 60 seconds he 
could have shown the finished pic¬ 
ture The roomy back concealed the 
secret until he returned to his lab¬ 
oratory There he opened it and 
found good, clear prints, indis¬ 
tinguishable from snapshots devel¬ 
oped and printed m the ordinary 


HARLAND MANCHESTER 

way His basic idea proved to be 
absolutely sound, but there were 
still plenty of details to be cleared 
up 

As soon as war orders eased oil, 
Land opened a special department 
and assigned a staff of technicians 
to help him in the secret project 
which was given the code name of 
“SX70 ” Innumerable experiments 
were made before he felt ready to 
announce the discovery Now this 
new process, announced only a few 
weeks ago at a meeting of the Op¬ 
tical Society of America, is ap¬ 
praised by experts as one of the 
greatest advances in the history of 
photography Production plans are 
yet to be completed, but in due 
time the new idea should be avail¬ 
able to eveiyone who snaps a shut¬ 
ter The process is mechanically 
simple, and can be applied in pro¬ 
ducing cameras of all sizes and 
prices Its appeal to the amateur is 
immediately appaient, and in many 
industrial, scientific, and military 
uses it can save time and money 

THE MECHANISM-I have seen 
scoies of pictures taken by the new 
process, and find them perfectly 
satisfactory The mechanism of the 
Land roll-film camera which I saw 
is similar m many respects to that 
of the ordinary camera There are 
the usual lens, bellows, and cylin¬ 
drical film cartridge for the unex- 
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posed negative Loading It, however, 
is a double operation, for at the 
lower end of the camera, where the 
exposed film is usually wound, you 
insert a roll of printing paper Above 
this paper cartridge is a pair of 
steel rollers located in the rear wall 
of the camera, and you thread the 
ends of both film and paper through 
these rollers After you snap your 
picture, exposing a section of film 
in the ordinary way, you turn an 
outside knob which rotates the 
rollers and pulls the necessary 
length of film and paper through 
a slot to the outside of the camera 
Glued across the paper, at intervals 
representing the length of one print, 
are a series of narrow, metal-foil 
envelopes, or “pods,” each contain¬ 
ing 41 carefully measured quantity 
of a thick, sticky paste As you turn 
the knob, the little “clothes wringer" 
squeezes open one of the pods, and 
the paste is spread evenly between 
the negative and the paper, forming 
a tightly compressed sandwich 
When the sandwich has emerged 
from the camera, you cut it off by 
means of opposing knife blades 
mounted in the slot 
The sandwich now in your hand is 
a miniature darkroom, for both sides 
are protected by light-proof layers 
You wait for about one minute, and 
during this time the paste, chemi¬ 
cally known as a reagent, simul¬ 
taneously develops the negative and 
makes the print No exposure to 
light is required for printing Then 
you peel them apart and there is 
your finished picture, neatly framed 
in a white bolder It does no harm 
to leave them attached longer, for 
the chemical process goes to com¬ 
pletion and then stops 
This much, which you can see, 
appears simple enough Standard 
films may be used, and up to the 
point where the sandwich is made, 
there is no deviation from ordinary 
camera procedure Even the op¬ 
eration which takes place after the 
sandwich is formed may use stand¬ 
ard chemical tools, but In other 
respects it departs radically from all 
previous photographic processes 
To review what happens in ordi¬ 
nary photography the film is com¬ 
posed of a base on which is coated 
an emulsion of light-sensitive silver 
bromide crystals suspended in gela¬ 
tin Each ciystal, according to the 
accepted theory, is equipped with a 
“trigger”—a tiny speck of silver 
sulfide—which is “set” for develop¬ 
ment when light falls upon it m 
taking the picture When the film 
is exposed to the lights and darks 
of the scene photographed, the trig¬ 
gers are set in the white areas but 
not in the black. So in the de¬ 
veloper, the crystals in the prepared 


areas are chemically converted into 
metallic silver, forming the black of 
the negative* The solvent bath gets 
rid of the unexposed crystals by 
dissolving them to leave areas of 
transparency The result is the fa¬ 
miliar black-and-white negative In 
making a print, the paper is exposed 
to light passed through this nega¬ 
tive, then the two bathing opera¬ 
tions are repeated to develop the 
blacks and clear the white areas in 
the final picture Washing and dry¬ 
ing conclude the job After you snap 
the shutter, eleven separate and dis¬ 
tinct operations must be performed 
before you can see the finished dry 
print 

RULES VIOLATED-— Land combines 
all these operations by violating a 
basic rule dinned into all amateuis 
Don't let your hypo get mixed with 
your developer[ He puts them to¬ 
gether in his reagent and gets away 
with it This reagent may contain 
commonly used photographic chemi¬ 
cals In one of his successful recipes, 
the developer is hydroquinone m 
the presence of sodium hydroxide, 
sodium thiosulfate is the solvent, 
and sodium sulfite is used as an anti¬ 
oxidant and for other purposes 
These chemicals are mixed with a 
soft plastics which distributes them 
evenly, gives the mixture just the 
i ight stickiness, and acts as a spacei 
to keep the two sides of the sand¬ 
wich a few ten-thousandths of an 
inch apart 

Inside the sandwich, the developei 
fiist goes to woik on the negative, 
converting the light-triggered crys¬ 
tals of silver bromide into black, 
metallic silver After a slight time- 
lag, the solvent goes to work on tho 
areas where no light has fallen, con¬ 
verting the untriggered silver bro¬ 
mide into silver ions and free bro¬ 
mine In standard developing, these 
silver ions are thrown away in the 
washing, but in Mr Land’s sand¬ 
wich, most of them migrate to the 
positive side through a chemical 
one-way gate and are built up into 
black silver deposits on the surface 
of the print So while the unexposed 
areas of the negative become trans¬ 
parent, the opposite areas in the 
printing paper become black, as they 
were m the object photographed 
The reagent paste is nearly all used 
up in the process, the residue is 
automatically disposed of, and you 
have a dry, finished print 

Land has tried other methods of 
making the sandwich, among them 
packaging the paste in tiny, break¬ 
able cells imbedded in the surface 
of film or paper, and attaching it as 
a coating to the printing paper, 
which is then rolled up to protect 
it until it Is used One of these vari¬ 


ations may turn out to be suitable 
for specialized photographic uses 

Few modern Inventions are so 
completely new Back in 1889, W D 
Richmond devised a method for de¬ 
veloping and fixing a negative in the 
same bath, but it took twenty min¬ 
utes and was no real improvement 
In 1927 a group headed by Henry 
Morgenthau, Sr, paid Anatol 
Josepho $1,000,000 for his patents 
on the Photomaton, the bulky ma¬ 
chine seen in amusement places 
which develops and prints a poi- 
trait in a few minutes by automati¬ 
cally copying the wet darkroom 
process Two years ago, Vannevar 
Bush speculated in a magazine ar¬ 
ticle on the advantages of snapping 
a camera and seeing the dry pic¬ 
ture at once, but offered no ideas 
for inventing such a process Then 
m a Warner Brothers' film, “The 
Horn Blows At Midnight,” a celes¬ 
tial photographer snapped Jack 
Benny and pulled the finished print 
from his camera Only these remote 
relatives of the Land process can 
be found in fact or fiction 

INVENTOR LAND— No one who is 

familiar with this 38-year-old scien¬ 
tist's career js surprised that he 
should make such a revolutionary 
invention When he was a boy of 15 
working in his home laboratory in 
Norwich, Connecticut, he got his 
teeth into an apparently insoluble 
scientific problem which had baffled 
able physicists for a century—how 
to make light-polarizing crystals in 
sheet form Eight years later he an¬ 
nounced the answer before a meet¬ 
ing of Harvard scientists Others had 
tried to “grow” large single crystals 
to regiment light—his solution was 
to imbed vast numbers of tiny crys¬ 
tals parallel to one another in a 
cellophane-like sheet, so that they 
would govern light like one huge 
crystal Light waves, which normally 
vibrate helter-skelter like a Fourth 
of July spaikler, are combed out as 
they pass through the sheet's in¬ 
visible “slots,” and proceed m order¬ 
ly parallel rows 

Leaving Harvard, Land set up a 
plant to manufacture the sheets, 
and nearly all the light-polarizing 
articles now popular in many fields 
stem from his discovery Among 
these are sun glasses, camera filters 
to cut the sun's glare, the circular 
light-controlling windows used on 
crack trains and airplanes, startling 
three-dimensional motion pictures 
which have been seen by many 
audiences, the three-dimensional 
vectograph films used by aerial 
reconnaissance men during the war 
to gage surface contours, and, per¬ 
haps most important of all, polariz¬ 
ing lenses and windshields, which, 
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if they are adopted, will eliminate 
dangerous headlight glare m night 
driving 

Now it looks as though Land’s 
photographic invention will eclipse 
all his other accomplishments m the 
public mind He is confident that all 
the “ifs” have been dealt with by the 
innumerable experiments and tests 
which have been going on in his 
laboratory for many months 

PROOF TESTED —Since he built 
his first camera, he and his helpers 
have made approximately 20,000 
photographs by the new process 
These include indoor and outdoor 
shots, portraits and landscapes made 
under all imaginable conditions He 
has subjected thousands of pho¬ 
tographs to gruelling accelerated 
tests in equipment designed for the 
purpose In a rotating device re¬ 


sembling an enclosed ferris wheel 
the prints are exposed to intense 
simulated sunlight m attempts to 
fade them In artificial weather 
rooms they are tested in frigid and 
torrid temperatures and high 
humidity 

All tests support Land’s belief that 
the pictures are as satisfactory for 
most purposes as those made by the 
conventional process, but there are 
certain differences in behavior Land 
recommends that his camera be 
used within the temperature range 
of 30 to 100 degrees, Fahrenheit, al¬ 
though he has taken good pictures 
at temperatures as high as 110 and 
as low as 15 degrees, Fahrenheit 
These limitations, which may be re¬ 
moved by research now under way, 
would not seriously hamper most 
camera-users On cold days, a win¬ 
ter sports photographer could slip 
the sandwich beneath his coat to keep 
it warm during the sixty-second 
period of developing and printing 

The process requires more ac¬ 
curate exposure than does the con¬ 
ventional method Correct exposure 
lies within a range of about two 
stops—that is, you can give it twice 
as much light as it should get for 
best results, or half as much This 
is about the care you would take in 
making a Kodachrome picture On 
the other hand, this process yields 
higher speed for the grade of film 
used than does the present process, 
Land points out It makes Veri- 
chrome film behave like Supjr-X 
Actually, you don’t need transparent 
film at all in some forms of the new 
process The light doesn’t have to 


pass through the negative in print¬ 
ing, so a roll of sensitized paper will 
do just as well at a fraction of the 
cost 

OVERALL COST-That brings up 
the important question Can the 
average amateur afford to use the 
new process 7 The answers are re¬ 
assuring In the camera described, 
two small steel rollers, a slot, and 
the built-in knife blades are the only 
parts added to the standard camera 
The reagent is not very expensive, 
but of course it has to be packaged 
in the little pods and accurately 
glued to the printing paper Land 
has designed an automatic machine 
to do these jobs The paper itself 
is somewhat less expensive than that 
commonly used To sum up, both 
camera and materials will cost some¬ 
thing more than their standard rivals 
until they get into the mass-produc¬ 
tion stage After that, Land believes 
that photography will cost less per 
finished print than it does now He 
also points out that he is setting his 
sights for the millions of amateurs 
and he wouldn’t be thinking that 
way unless he could put the price 
within their reach 
The great appeal of such a cam¬ 
era to amateurs is apparent Vaca¬ 
tioners and groups at reunion can 
exchange snapshots wherever they 
are, instead of trying to remember 
to mail them Names and other data 
can be written on prints before they 
are forgotten The process is self- 
correcting If you make a mistake 
in taking the first picture, you can 
take another at once The process 
can be used with either the roll or 
the film-pack type of camera For 
the latter, there can be a storage 
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compartment so that, if you wish, 
you can let your photographic sand¬ 
wiches accumulates and peel them at 
leisure The process can be used, 
not only with standard lenses, but 
with any special-purpose lens or 
filter, for it is identical with stand¬ 
ard photography up to the point 
where the simultaneous developmg 
and printing takes place 

Amateurs will probably discard 
the negative after they have peeled 
open the sandwich, and will obtain 
copies either by taking another pic¬ 
ture or by having the first print 
copied In some variations of the 
Land process, the negative can be 
used to make additional prints by 
the ordinary method 

WHAT IT CAN DO—Anyone can 
write his own list of practical jobs 
for the new process During the war, 
when portable tent darkrooms were 
used for rapid processmg, Land's 
method would have been much 
faster and less cumbersome, espe¬ 
cially in reconnaissance planes The 
infra-red pictures of enemy instal¬ 
lations which were taken in the 
dark could have been developed and 
printed at once, greatly increasing 
their value News photographers 
can return to their offices with fin¬ 
ished prints, saving several min¬ 
utes at edition time Photographic 
copies of documents can be made 
at once, eliminating the delay now 
imposed by photostating In many 
cases the process may bring about 
faster police identification of sus¬ 
pects and victims 

X-ray prints have been turned 
out by the Land process in about a 
tenth of the time needed to develop 
a film by current methods The 
prints made so far are not as de¬ 
tailed as the X-ray negatives com¬ 
monly used, but they may be ot 
great value where speed is essen¬ 
tial They can provide a quick look 
at a fracture, and in factories they 
may hasten the job of locating flaws 
in castings 

News of the Land process has 
aroused tremendous interest among 
experts and amateurs alike It is 
roughly estimated that more than a 
billion and a half still pictures are 
taken every year in the United 
States If even a fraction of this 
work is done by the Land camera, 
the time saved in darkrooms and in 
trips to the drugstore will be im¬ 
pressive 

ONLY IN NEW CAMERAS—While 
it would be simple to adapt the new 
process to some expensive cameras 
by means of a special back, adapta¬ 
tion of all types would be imprac¬ 
tical, so we may expect to see the 
process marketed in a new camera 


The Land process is described by 
Arthur C Hardy, Professor of Optics 
and Photography at MIT and sec¬ 
retary of the Optical Society of 
America, as Revolutionary as the 
transition from wet plates to day¬ 
light-loading film.” In Prof Hardy’s 
opinion, the prints compare favor¬ 
ably with those made by the stand¬ 
ard method He points out that 
since the Land process automatically 
reproduces contrasts correctly, it 
may be too faithful for the “creative” 
photographer who introduces dis¬ 
tortions in the darkroom in order to 
obtain special effects But this will 
not concern the average man who 
wants to take pictures, nor the in¬ 
dustrial photographer 

Mr Land is now concentrating on 
the use of his process for black-and- 
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Rock Drilling With 

HighTemperotures, Produced by Burn¬ 
ing a Flux-Bearing Fuel in Oxygen, 
Melt Rock or Cause it To Spall or 
Flake Process Reduces Mining Costs 

Increasing drilling speed ten times 
over that of older methods, a new 
process for making vertical blast- 
holes m hard, low-grade iron ore is 
known as fusion piercing In this 
process, develops by The Linde 
Air Products Company, a flame, pro¬ 
duced by burning oxygen and a 
flux-bearing fuel in a special blow¬ 
pipe, is directed against the surface 
of the rock or ore The high flame 



llast-koU blowpipa approaching a 
full-daptfe pin re# Expelled granu¬ 
lated slag it piled around the hole 


white photography, and we may ex¬ 
pect an announcement of manufac¬ 
turing plans before the end of the 
year Looking toward the future, he 
can see no inherent reason why it 
cannot be adapted to color pho¬ 
tography Still farther ahead lies the 
motion picture field It is no wild 
speculation to say that movie film 
can be processed rapidly m much 
the same way if there is a demand 
for such speed In television, for 
instance, it might be useful for tak¬ 
ing spot movies of newsworthy 
events and lapidly putting them on 
the air There would be a great deal 
of engineering to do, but it is en¬ 
tirely possible that in a few years 
we will be taking home movies and 
showing them on the screen a few 
minutes later 


m 


Flame 



Above Blowpipe coming out of hole 
ot end of ran Below A tot- inch 
blast hole produced by fusion piercing 
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temperature—about 4000 degrees, 
Fahrenheit—causes some kinds of 
rock to spall or flake off, and the 
flux in the fuel causes other kinds 
of rock to melt Pressure of the 
burning gases forces the molten 
material past a water spray where 
it is quenched and broken up In 
the quenching process water turns 
to steam and the steam helps the 
gases force the quenched material 
out of the hole Equipment for com¬ 
mercial use is still m the develop¬ 
ment stage For field tests, however, 
a truck was equipped with a port¬ 
able oil-field drill rig—a 30-foot 

m 

Air Drying 

Storage of Materials and Equipment, 
Without Loss Through Corrosion or 
Other Moisture-Caused Deteriora¬ 
tion, Now Possible Through Use of 
Equipment Originally Designed for 
Protection of Inactive Naval Vessels 


special blowpipe replacing the 
“kelly”—and with pumps, tanks, 
motors, and special recording in¬ 
struments A more compact and less 
complicated commercial machine 
will result when the apparatus that 
is on the experimental rig solely for 
the purpose of collecting data is 
eliminated 

Field tests were made on Minne¬ 
sota “taconite”—an extremely hard, 
tough, abrasive, low-grade iron oie 
Six-inch diameter holes up to 30 
feet deep were fusion pierced at an 
average rate of 10 feet per hour, 
with rates as high as 17 feet per 

• 


N^achines which made possible the 
major portion of the Navy's fleet 
preseivation program, popularly 
known as “Operation Zipper,” are 
now available to private industrial 
and commercial users 

Although pre-war dehumidifica- 
tion equipment found its widest use 


hour for short periods This com¬ 
pares with an average speed of 
about one foot per hour for drilling 
holes of similar diameter in this ore 
Speed m making blast holes helps 
reduce mining eosts in large-scale 
operations In addition, it has been 
found that the high-temperature 
piercmg flame produces stresses in 
the surrounding ore which causes 
better fragmentation during primary 
blasting, further reducing costs 
Mining men who saw the tests say 
that fusion piercing will have many 
advantages m the mining of low- 
grade ore 

e 

in the metallurgical, chemical, and 
pharmaceutical fields and in the oil 
and gas industry, its successful use 
in the fleet preservation program 
has opened new and potentially 
greatei markets The principal prob¬ 
lem solved by the Navy in the 
preservation of a ship and its ma¬ 
chinery and contents is much the 
same as that which any number of 
industrial and commercial organi¬ 
zations are facing today in the pres¬ 
ervation of materials and equipment 


For Preservation 
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held lii stoiage The problem is 
How to prevent airborne moisture 
and atmospheric conditions from 
causing the corrosion of metals and 
mold, mildew, and general deteriora¬ 
tion of materials ranging from bed¬ 
ding to a box of chewing gum 

In protecting machinery, equip¬ 
ment, and materials from the corro¬ 
sive effect of humidity the Navy, 
long before World War II, found 
that preservation by means of coat¬ 
ings alone was not effective There¬ 
fore they came to the conclusion 
that the atmosphere within the ves¬ 
sels of its inactive fleet must be 
maintained at a relative humidity 
of 30 percent or less, for at this point 
general deterioration is inhibited foi 
indefinite periods 
In the application of dehumidifi- 
catlon equipment to private use, the 
cost of installed equipment and 
power cost is, perhaps, of first con¬ 
sideration The Navy found that the 
installed equipment cost is less than 
one cent per cubic foot of ship's vol¬ 
ume in the majority of cases It also 
found that power cost runs well be¬ 
low 15 cents per 100,000 cubic feet of 
volume per day with power at one 
cent per kilowatt-hour Or, to put it 
another way The dehumidification 
power cost for a destroyer having 
a volume of approximately 250,000 
cubic feet is about $110 per year on 
a $7,000,000 investment 
These dehumidification machines, 
manufactured by Lectrodryer Cor¬ 
poration, remove moisture and gases 
from the air by the physical 
phenomenon known as solid ad¬ 
sorption Even though solid adsorp¬ 
tion is not completely understood, 
it has been demonstrated that a dis¬ 
tinct affinity exists between certain 
types of surfaces and the molecules 
of certain gases which causes the 
gases to attach themselves to the 
surface of the solid. Actually, in ef¬ 
fect, the gas is condensed to a liquid 
and, in so condensing, latent heat is 
given off It has been found that 
temperature is an important factor 
in affecting the affinity of certain 
gases for attaching themselves to 
solid surfaces The application of 
heat to the solid will cause a release 
of the adsorbed liquid This applica¬ 
tion of heat is known as reactivation 
and is the basic principle through 
which Lectrodryer equipment op¬ 
erates. 

GERMICIDAL LAMPS 

Installed in Schools, 

Cut Rate of Absences 

When bacteria-killing ultra-violet 
lamps go to school, the absenteeism 
of the pupils declines, averaging up 
to 50 percent in test results Sum¬ 
marizing results of a continuing 


study of ultra-violet's effectiveness, 
a spokesman for the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation stated that 
sharp decreases were reported dur¬ 
ing the past three years in the 
absences of both pupils and teachers 
m classrooms protected by lamps 
emitting air-purifying rays, com¬ 
pared with absences in unprotected 
rooms Although more data are 
needed, evidence already accumu¬ 
lated joints to a good possibility that 
ultra-violet ray treatment of indoor 
air can reduce considerably the in¬ 
cidence of “pass on” respiratory 
diseases 

TURBINE BLADES 

Require Many Complex 

Operation* in Making 

Turbine blades for the British De 
Havilland Goblin II, turbo-jet 
engine are in themselves symbolic 
of the production problems often 
encountered in present-day manu- 
factuiing The turbine part of the 
Goblm II has 83 rotor blades ar¬ 
ranged around the periphery Di¬ 
rectly in front of this is a fixed-disk 
stator having 77 blades The moving 
tuibine wheel, secured by studs to 



'Fir fro" roots on turbint blodot 

the flange of a substantial center 
shaft, is approximately 27 inches 
from tip to tip and comprises a 
solid disk with the blades held in 
slots broached to a ‘‘fir tree” form 
The root of each blade must be ac¬ 
curately machined to a similar form, 
inserted by light blows from a raw- 
hide hammer, and secured by peen- 
ing-over at each side The rotor 
blades are of airfoil form and taper 
slightly in width from tip to root 

To withstand the high tempera¬ 
tures and stresses encountered In 
service, the blades are made of hard, 
tough alloys, with a high nickel 
content The use of this material, 
however, gives rise to many prob¬ 
lems during manufacture, especially 
as the blades are completely ma¬ 
chined on all surfaces The opera¬ 
tions include milling, drilling, and 
broaching to very close limits. 

As received at the factory the 


stampings are of appioximate blade 
form, with a rectangular-section club 
at each end. One end provides mate¬ 
rial for the fir tree root, the other is 
a dummy end to facilitate holding 
during various machining opera¬ 
tions In fabricating the blades there 
is a long and careful sequence of 
operations and each stage must be 
done meticulously Also, each stage 
demands the best machine-tool 
equipment plus ingenious fixtures 
and so on. 

Thus, the question arises as to 
whether, as gas turbines come into 
more frequent use, such a multi¬ 
plicity of operations will continue to 
be necessary It appears likely that 
forgings or castings much nearer 
final form will be demanded or else 
one or two special machines will be 
built to accomplish what at present 
appears to be 54 operational se¬ 
quences. 

COLORIMETER 

Aids in Standardizing 

Fluorescent Light Quality 

Electronic “eyes,” able to describe 
color far beyond the ability of the 
naked eye, are now being used to 
standardize the radiated colors of 
fluorescent lights and of cathode- 
ray tubes 

Applied to fluorescent lighting, 
the photoelectric colorimeter in¬ 
sures that all lamps in one color line 
will be within the limits of one 
single shade, with no “off shades” 
occurring in the line Thus, when a 
number of lamps are in use and a 
replacement lamp is needed, trial 
and error in selecting the identical 
shade is eliminated 

Used in television receiver manu¬ 
facture, the colorimeter, ensures a 
standardized intensity of “desirable” 
white light on the television screens 
of various sets 

The colorimeter uses a system of 
color filters linked to photoelectric 
cells to read color Each of the 
filters shows the amount of their 
color that is emanating from the 
radiating color being tested For ex¬ 
ample, if a white fluorescent lamp 
were being tested, the red filter 
would tell how much red light the 
white light source was emitting, the 
blue filter would tell how much blue 
light was being emitted, the green 
filter would tell how much green 
light was being emitted, and so on 

Meantime, the photo cells, which 
transpose light into current pulse 
send out different pulses for each of 
the colors in ratio to the strength 
or amount of these colors The 
pulses register on an indicator dial, 
and the readings then can be 
checked against a color graph or 
chart to determine if the light being 
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One half shorter and one third lighter than conventional Diesel-electrics 


tested meets the standard set The 
colorimeter is used by General Elec¬ 
tric Company in manufacturing 
fluorescent lights and television re¬ 
ceiver-screen tubes 

DIESEL SMOKE 

Controlled by Use of Good 

Fuels, Prevention of Overloading 

Smoke from Diesel engines, long a 
cause of public complaint, is an un¬ 
necessary evil which can be elimi¬ 
nated by keepmg engines in good 
repair, operating on good fuels, and 
by preventing overloads, claims 
Professor P H Schweitzer, of Penn¬ 
sylvania State College Unfor¬ 
tunately, he adds, smoke is elimi¬ 
nated at the cost of engine efficiency 
since, with current injection equip¬ 
ment, prevention of overloading 
throughout the entire speed range 
involves reduction of low-speed 
torque, or lugging ability He says, 
however, that experiments indicate 
that normal engmes burning normal 
fuels have smoke-free exhausts be¬ 
tween one quarter and three quarter 
loads Light loads may cause cold 
smoke, overloads increase smoke 
density Belated injection timing, 
poor fuel mixing, low fuel volatility, 
and low cetane number are also said 
to contribute to smoking tendencies 

TRUCK-BORNE LABORATORY 

Gives Speedy, Non-Destructive 

Analysts of Scrap Steel 

On-the-spot steel analysis is now 
loutine at the Rouge plant of the 
Ford Motor Company, thanks to a 
mobile laboratory unit designed 
and developed by the company's 
chemical and metallurgical research 
department 

The new unit, already paymg divi¬ 
dends as a time saver, is used main¬ 
ly for the rapid semi-quantitative 
analysis of incoming carloads of steel 
scrap and kindred operations in 
which time is of the essence This 
technique eliminates the necessity 
of transporting the samples of steel 
scrap to the chemical laboratory, 
obtaining drillings, and analyzing 
them chemically 

The laboratory consists of a spec¬ 
troscope, chemical spot testing and 


color carbon test equipment, a 
portable grmder for spark testing, 
and a gasoline-driven geneiator as a 
souice of power, all of which is 
mounted on a panel delivery truck 

Still another important function 
of the mobile unit is its usefulness 
in the non-destructive identification 
and sorting of finished production 
paits of identical appearance but dif¬ 
ferent chemical, analysis 

GAS TURBINE LOCOMOTIVE 

Seen as Possible 

Result of New Tests 

main-line locomotive of 8000 
horsepower, but only half the size 
of a conventional Diesel-electric de¬ 
sign, powered by foui 2000 horse¬ 
power oil-burning gas turbine 
engines of a type now undergoing 
performance tests in the Westing- 
house laboratories, has been pre¬ 
dicted by an engineer of that com¬ 
pany 

Designed to bum heavy (bunker 
C) fuel oil, so that its power output 
can be economically competitive 
with conventional rail “prime mov¬ 
ers”—Diesels and the familiar coal¬ 
burning steam locomotive—the light, 
compact new gas tuibine generator 
occupies a space only three-and- 
one-half feet wide, 26 feet long, and 
six feet high It has the additional 
advantage of quick staiting, a long- 
sufTered handicap of steam locomo¬ 
tives 

This gas turbine, which has been 
under development since the latter 
part of 1943, and has been running 
on the test stand since early August 
of last year, was not designed 
specifically for locomotive use, but 
rather is intended to provide basic 
operatmg data and to define design 
problems for a simple, efficient power 
plant with many possible applica¬ 
tions 

Although dimensions were inten¬ 
tionally held to those which would 
be practicable for locomotive drive, 
such a unit might also be used to 
advantage in marine, central sta¬ 
tion, and industrial applications 

The power plant now on test is a 
simple axial-flow unit of the “open 
cycle” type, in which air from the 
atmosphere is sucked into one end, 


compressed and mixed with fuel oil, 
which is then burned to bring the 
air temperature to 1350 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, and finally exhausted 
back to the atmosphere after the 
turbine has extracted the useful 
power from the air’s heat 

HORIZONTAL FURNACE 

Burns Low-Grade Co at 

With No Slag Troubles 

Development of a new method of 
burning crushed coal by using a 
horizontal cyclone burner has as 
one of its features its ability to bum 
low-grade coal having low fusion- 
point ash, with the removal of bet¬ 
ter than 80 percent of the ash in 
molten foim as slag tapped from the 
furnace This results not only in rela¬ 
tively clean gases passing over the 
heal-absoibing surfaces of the unit, 
but also in much cleaner stack gases 
than is the case with other methods 
of coal firing 

The performance of this horizontal 
cyclone burner has definitely proved 
the principles involved to be sound, 
providing a simple, reliable, and ef¬ 
ficient means of burning coals, par¬ 
ticularly of the poorer grades hav¬ 
ing a high percentage of ash with 
low burning temperature 

Some years ago, the Babcock and 
Wilcox Company approached the 
problem of utilizing advantageously 
the generally considei ed undesir¬ 
able characteristics of the ash in 
coal It was felt that if the ash liber¬ 
ated fiom the coal upon combustion 
could be kept m the furnace, it 
would be possible not only effec¬ 
tively and efficiently to use poorer 
grades of coal, but at the same time 
to eliminate largely the slag-clean¬ 
ing problem so prevalent in both 
stoker- and pulvenzed-coal firing 
And by inci easing the late of burn¬ 
ing of the coal, the size of the fur¬ 
naces necessaiy for a given capacity 
could be reduced This would re¬ 
sult in a reduction in the cost of 
making steam, which would be at¬ 
tributable to decreased capital ex¬ 
penditure for the equipment in¬ 
volved, as well as savings in its op¬ 
eration and maintenance 

If crushed coal is admitted tan¬ 
gentially to a cylindrical burner in 
a stream of air at a sufficiently high 
velocity, the particles of coal will be 
thrown to the surface of the cylinder 
and will be carried m the air stream 
along the wall of the cylinder in 
the form of an increasing-pitch 
helix until the energy of the enter¬ 
ing stream of air has been dissi¬ 
pated. 

If, in addition to the primary air, 
sufficient secondary air for complete 
combustion of the coal is admitted 
in a path parallel to the primary air 
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and coal, and at a cot respondingly 
high velocity, and if at the same time 
the temperature is sufficiently high 
to promote and maintain combus¬ 
tion, the volatile matter in the coal 
will first be distilled and burned, 
then the remaining carbon will be 
burned, and finally the ash will be 
left 

Provided the fusing temperature 
of the ash is lower than the tem¬ 
perature obtained on combustion it 
will be in a molten state as slag This 
resulting slag, due to the energy in 
the stream of products of combus¬ 
tion, will be m contact with the 
surface of the burner, so that it 
becomes entirely coated with molten 
slag 

By inclining the axis of the cylin¬ 
drical burner, the molten slag will 
drain toward its low point, from 
which it can be removed continu¬ 
ously As this molten-slag surface 
of the burner is established, further 
crushed coal admitted with the pri¬ 
mary air, on being thrown to the 
surface of the burner by the energy 
of the conveying air, will be caught 
by the slag 

The movement of the slag on the 
surface of the burner, due to its vis¬ 
cosity, is very much less than the 
velocity of the entering air, and this 
provides an intense scrubbing action 
of the high-velocity air on the com¬ 
bustible particles of the coal en¬ 
trapped and moving with the slower 
moving film of molten slag, with re¬ 
sulting extremely high combustion 
rates 

METAL STRENGTH TEST 

Reveals Durability Under 

Operating Conditions 

Breaking, twisting, and bending 
hard metals with compressed air is 
the new method recently developed 
to determine the strength of metals 
and alloys 

An air-pressure machine, the op¬ 
erating principle of which is sim¬ 
ilar to that of a slide trombone, is 
used to vibrate metals and alloys at 
their natural frequencies until they 
crack or break under the stress and 
strain, thus determining their dura¬ 
bility for actual operating conditions 
This is declared to be the most rapid 
method of fatigue testing known and 
is expected to bring radical changes 
in that field 

Originally developed to test gas- 
turbine buckets, the device has 
proved so efficient and adaptable 
that, according to F B Quinlan, 
General Electric engineer who de¬ 
signed the new machine, it will un¬ 
doubtedly have wide industrial ap¬ 
plication 

The operating mechanism consists 
of a tuned air column in which the 



Tuned atr column con produce stresses 
up to 100,000 pounds per square inch 


tuning is accomplished by decreas¬ 
ing the length of the air path, much 
as a trombone player changes the 
tone of his instrument by moving 
the slide 

Metals or parts of equipment to 
be tested are attached to a piston, 
which fits loosely into two cylinders 
Air pressure is directed through the 
cylinders so that it vibrates at the 
same natural frequency as the metal 
being tested An optical system is 
used to measure the amount of vi- 
biation, while an electric meter at 
the base of the machine records the 
resonating frequency of the piece 
bemg tested Charts are kept to de¬ 
termine the number of stress re¬ 
versals the metal can withstand be¬ 
fore it fatigued * 

The machineltas produced stresses 
as high as 100,000 pounds per square 
inch, with no more air being used 
than that supplied by the average 
vacuum cleaner 

The fatigue-tester has no moving 
parts to wear out, as nothing moves 
but the piece of metal under test 

STARCH AND ALCOHOL 

From Potatoes Boosted by 

Use of DDT 

Potatoes of finer flavor and more 
alcohol for industry are promised 
by using DDT on the potato crop, 
according to a report by Dr Charles 
A Brautlecht of the University of 
Maine to the American Chemical 
Society's Division of Agriculture and 
Food Chemistry 

A spray or dust of DDT at little 
cost to growers, Will, says Dr Braut¬ 
lecht, protect the potato plants from 
diseases and permit Maine farmers 
to return to growing the once popu¬ 
lar and better tasting Green Moun¬ 
tain potato, which lost its popularity 
m recent years because of its sus¬ 


ceptibility to insect-caused diseases 
Not only do Green Mountain po¬ 
tatoes taste better, Dr Brautlecht 
points out, but they have a 2 percent 
higher starch content than the 
Katahdin variety, now largely 
grown m Mame, which leads all 
other states m potato production 
Increased starch content has great 
significance for modernized starch 
factories and the potato alcohol in¬ 
dustry, the report explains Although 
production of potato alcohol will not 
be able to compete with industries 
producing denatured or power al¬ 
cohol from low grade corn, waste 
petroleum, or acetylene, it will have 
many uses, Dr Brautlecht predicts 
Potato alcohol will improve cer¬ 
tain alcoholic beverages by blend¬ 
ing and will also be utilized in hos¬ 
pitals where high quality alcohol is 
needed, in druggist's preparations 
and in French type perfumes, he de¬ 
clares 

The manufacture of potato starch 
in the United States is leviving, and 
the new potato alcohol industry is 
getting well under way, as a result 
of modernized equipment 

ACRYLONITRILE 

Aids In Making a 
Wide Variety of Products 

A great diversity of articles, rang¬ 
ing from diugs and insecticides to 
plastics and lubricants, can now be 
made fiom acrylonitrile, a com¬ 
ponent of Buna N synthetic Lubber 
according to Dr H A Biuson of 
The Resinous Products and Chemi¬ 
cal Company 

Important during the war in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber and 
of the synthetic drugs which took 
the place of quinine in the treatment 
of malaria, acrylonitrile was also 
the basic raw material for acrylate 
plastics 

Acrylonitrile will react with thou¬ 
sands of compounds containing hy¬ 
drogen With starch or cellulose it 
forms transpaient films like cello¬ 
phane and tough synthetic fibers 
like rayon, and another compound 
which is especially poisonous to the 
destructive Mexican bean beetle 
Other reactions produce drugs, sol¬ 
vents, sizing materials for textiles 
lubricants, and softening agents foi 
plastics, Dr Bruson declares 

RADIATION METER 

Portable for Agricultural, 

Weather, and Other Research 

Small and portable, a new, com¬ 
pletely self-contained radiation me¬ 
ter provides a direct indication of 
radiant-energy intensity and is in¬ 
tended primarily for measurement of 
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solar radiation Thus, the instrument 
can be used for the investigation of 
the effect of solar radiation on agri¬ 
culture, studies concerned with the 
weather, laboratory tests of the ab¬ 
sorption or transmission properties 
of materials through the visible, and 
into the infra-red, spectrum, and 
for general use by government 
agencies, industrial laboratories, and 
advanced educational institutions 

The meter consists of two major 
components — a radiation receiver, 
which is mounted in a metal en¬ 
closure on the top of the case, and 
a D’arsonval-type indicating instru¬ 
ment which is connected to the re¬ 
ceiver output leads 

The radiation receiver is a sensi¬ 
tive thermocouple of the total radia¬ 
tion type It is sensitive to radiation 
of wave lengths from 0 3 to 3 5 
microns 

The indicating instrument is a per¬ 
manent-magnet, moving-toil milli- 
voltmeter The scale length is 15 
inches and the range of the meter 
is zero to two gram-calories per 
square centimeter per minute Ac- 
cuiacy is within 5 percent of full- 
scale value Net weight of the 
General Electric meter is six ounces 
Calibration is accomplished by ex¬ 
posing the instrument under test 
and a standard precision radiation 
meter, to a source of radiant energy 

METEOROLOGICAL RADAR 

Provides Forecasters 

w/fb New Weather-Eye 

N^ore accurate weather forecasting 
is promised by radar techniques 
developed by the An craft Radio 
Laboratories at Wright Field In one 
method, a 450-pound radar set is 
carried aloft in a weather recon¬ 
naissance plane The radar operator 
scans the surrounding air and ob¬ 
serves a picture of cloud formations 
on a special cathode-ray tube that 
indicates approaching storms at a 
distance of 100 to 200 miles Ground 
radar sots also are used to locate 
storm thunderheads 

To obtain data on wind velocity 
and direction at various altitudes 
ground radar is used to track bal¬ 
loon-borne metal foil reflectors 
These can be traced in their ascents 
to as high as their bursting point 
about 100,000 feet above the ground 
Visual observation of the balloons 
the technique usually employed, is 
impossible at this altitude and wind 
data m the stratosphere cannot thus 
be obtained With the radar method, 
the pulsed beam transmitted by the 
radar is reflected by the metal foil 
back to the receiver on the ground 
The distance of the target is shown 
on the cathode-ray tube and the di¬ 
rection is obtained from the eleva¬ 


tion and azimuth bearing of the 
radar antenna Speed and direction 
of the wind can then be computed 

CARGO CONTAINER 

Adds Four Tons to 

Transport Plane Capacity 

The Lockheed Constellation ordi¬ 
narily carries a better than “re¬ 
spectable” passenger and cargo load 
at its cruismg speed of 300 miles 
per hour Now with a so-called 
Speedpak mounted under the fuse¬ 
lage, it will be able to carry an 
additional four tons of cargo foi 
flights up to 1500 miles in length 
The Speedpuk is a sleek, stream¬ 
lined, all-metal cargo container with 
a built-in electric hoist, which fits 
snugly on the under side of the 
fuselage, and which can be lowered 
to convenient height for loading 

At terminals the Speedpak can be 
loaded with baggage or cargo with¬ 
in the terminal, rolled into position 
prior to flight, and quickly raised 
and locked into position The cargo 
container is 33 feet long, 7 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep with a total volume 
of 395 cubic feet Weight empty is 
1700 pounds, while with top cargo 
load its gross weight is 10,000 pounds 



Ten mile per hour speed decrease is the 
only effect on the plane's performance 


Cruising speed is not decreased 
more than 10 miles per hour when 
the container is in place and the 
interior capacity of the fuselage for 
either passengers oi cargo is in no 
manner disturbed Conversion from 
service with the Speedpak container 
to normal operation without only 
takes two minutes 

METAL FATIGUE 

Is Caused by Crystal 

Juncture, Metallurgist Claims 

A new concept of the fundamental 
reason why certain metals get 
“tired” and fail from fatigue—one 
of the oldest and most baffling prob¬ 
lems in mechanical science—has 
emerged from research conducted 
by H O Walp, chief metallurgist for 
SKF Industries 

The fatigue phenomeon—the 


strange behavior of metals that re¬ 
sults in their break-down under re¬ 
peated stress—accounts for more 
failures In modern engineering prac¬ 
tices than any other single factor 
No fundamental theory of fatigue 
is yet universally accepted, despite 
the fact that research on the prob¬ 
lem has been going on for genera¬ 
tions 

The puzzle, Walp explains, is this 
What happens to the properties of a 
steel object, like an automobile axle 
or ball bearing, that causes it even¬ 
tually to crack m a certain spot 
when placed under repeated stress 9 

The metallurgist believes he has 
found the answei, at least with re¬ 
spect to extremely hard steel nor¬ 
mally used m the manufacture of 
high-precision beanng He explams 
it this way 

“Steel, like all metals, is crystal¬ 
line In the carefully heat-treated 
parts of bearings these crystals are 
extremely minute, but they are still 
crystals 

“The cohesive forces are stronger 
within any one crystal than they 
are across the boundaries of adjacent 
crystals It seems reasonable to con¬ 
ceive points where two, three, or 
more crystals meet and where the 
cohesive forces are particularly 
weak 

“In a running bearing, the maxi¬ 
mum resultant stress is a little be¬ 
neath the surface of the race, or 
rolling member If such an unfor¬ 
tunate crystal juncture happens to 
be in this area of maximum stress, 
it may furnish the starting point foi 
a fatigue crack ” 

LOW-COST OXYGEN 

May Soon Be Available 

In Great Quantity 

New plants for the conversion of 
natural gas to liquid fuels will create 
new demands for huge quantities of 
oxygen at high concentration, yet 
not quite so puie as the cylinder 
and liquid oxygen now regularly 
produced The need for oxygen in 
this Synthine process is giving first 
impetus to the construction in this 
country of plants to produce oxygen 
of 95 percent purity at a rate of 
several-score tons per hour The 
first two units are each expected to 
produce some 42 tons per hour 
(more than a million cubic feet) 
at hitherto unattainable low costs 

Success of this first installation 
now planned for Brownsville 
Texas, will be watched with special 
interest by blast furnace operators 
and producers of sulfuric acid, since 
concentrated oxygen available at the 
expected low costs would materially 
enlarge outputs of their plants and 
thus reduce their costs 
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New Products 


a n<j 

Processes 


SALVAGE TOOL 

Enab/es Spl/t-free 

Reclamation of Lumber 

Expected to find special favor with 
contractors and builders is a tool for 
use in the redemption of old lumber 
in razing jobs Thus far, in tests to 
which it has been subjected, it has 
proved successful in the split-free re¬ 
moval of sheathing, siding, flooring, 
and other lumber Known as Bord- 
Pri, the tool lifts lumber with such 
care that no cracks, splits, or breaks 
occur to lower its re-use value Even 
adjoining pieces of tongue-and-groove 
flooring and shlplapped siding can be 
picked up without damaging them 

When butted against the boards to 
be removed, this tool, produced by the 



Lumber salvaged with minimum effort 


Maco Corporation, hugs adjacent stud¬ 
ding and the extended lip supports it 
for positive leverage when pressure is 
applied to the handle The equal dis¬ 
tribution of pressure by this leverage 
action lifts the entire end of the board 
with no splitting or cracking 

STEEL BASEBOARD TRIM 

Is Decoratrve Raceway 

For Low Potential Wiring 

steel quarter-round, % inch by % 
inch, which serves as a baseboard trim, 
as a raceway for low potential wiring, 
or as trim for standard Plug-In Strips, 
Is installed without the use of nails, 
screws, or fasteners Projecting down 
from the back of the quarter round 
at three-inch intervals are integral 
steel prongs When installed, these 
prongs are pushed down behmd the 
baseboard or the Plug-In Strip, their 
design and positioning exerting a ten¬ 
sion thpt holds the quarter-round 
snugly in place Known as Lopo-Trim, 



Qoorttr-round conceals wires 


It is produced by National Electric 
Products Corporation in six-foot 
lengths for rounding external or in¬ 
ternal corners, eight inch by eight 
inch two-piece matching elbows are 
available 

Lopo-Trim has been approved for use 
as telephone wire raceway It can also 
be used as a raceway for such other 
low potential services as buzzer and 
inter-communication wiring 

ELECTRONIC ALARM 

Con Sound Warning at 

Many Points, Simultaneously 

P REVENTION of loss of life in hotel and 
other fires is possible through the use 
of an electronic means of transmitting 
emergency warnings to all necessary 
locations instantly This communica¬ 
tion system, known as Comtone which 
utilizes the electric light wiring to 
carry music, announcements or fire 
alarms to each room of a hotel or simi¬ 
lar building, is wired to reproduce the 
radio programs of four major networks, 
and also to provide a fifth ‘‘silent” 
channel which is always kept open and 
instantly available for emergency 
warnings or other messages Even 
when the receiver is apparently turned 
off, this fifth channel is actually open, 
and through it can be broadcast a fire 
warning, giving the guests directions 
for escaping In the tune it would 
take a switchboard operator to tele¬ 
phone an alarm to one room, the en¬ 
tire hotel could be alerted to the fire 
danger by the use of Comtone 

PETROLEUM RESIN 

Forms Quick-Drying 

Coat on Hard-to-Paint Surfaces 

Known as A-resin, a new synthetic 
surface-coating which can be success¬ 
fully applied to iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, and highly polished metal, 
in addition to wood and steel, has ex¬ 
cellent qualities of adhesion, flexibility, 


and wetting power which particularly 
fit it for use on surfaces difficult to 
coat with ordinary paint As a baked 
priming coat on automobiles it is hard, 
durable, light-fast, and chemically re¬ 
sistant An A-resin can-coating that is 
only 2/10,000th of an Inch thick re¬ 
mains unbroken even when the metal 
sheets are stamped and punched This 
petroleum derivative withstands the 
pasteurization treatment of 20 minutes 
under 15 pounds of steam pressure at 
250 degrees, Fahrenheit, and is un¬ 
affected by the extremely high acidity 
of grapefruit and certain other canned 
fruit and vegetable juices A-resin pig¬ 
mented films air-dry quickly, have good 
light stability, and retain a high and 
lasting gloss 

It also promises good results if used 
as a base for textiles, footwear, and 
rubber adhesive 

A-resin was developed by the Stand¬ 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey) to sell 
at prices that compare most favorably 
with other synthetic resins It is a 
short-oil-length resin, which means 
economy of drying oil 

There are several types of the resin, 
and a fair-sized plant soon will be pro¬ 
ducing the new material in commercial 
test quantities 

PLASTICS RIVETS 

Are Clinched 

Without Shock 

W hen used on fragile materials, 
acrylic fasteners, developed by the 
Douglas Aircraft Company, can be 
clinched without shock by simply heat¬ 
ing and expanding the rivets with air 
pressure After forming a strong, dur¬ 
able bond, the exposed parts of the 
rivet may be turned into novel decora¬ 
tive effects by further heat application 
and forming the plastics into a variety 
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of shapes Both solid head and hollow 
shank rivets can be made by the new 
process. The heat-expansion method of 
insertion allows the shatter-resistant 
rivets to, be used as “blind” fasteners 
where only one side of the assembly 
is accessible If a rivet is found defec¬ 
tive after fastening, it may easily be 
withdrawn by heating the flattened 
end with a hot rod, reducing the end 
to the original shank shape If desired, 
rivets may be redriven 
Since the new Plexiglas rivets will 
not rust or corrode, they are ideal for 
use in radio or high-frequency appara¬ 
tus or in food containers where metal 
cannot be used. Their feather-light¬ 
ness (half the weight of glass) plus 
their clarity offers a new type bonding 
in decorative applications Plexiglas 
rivets are available in a wide variety 
of colors, ranging from light tints to 
deep tones, permitting manufacturers 
to match product colors 

ROUGHNESS TESTER 

A New Aid in 

Rubber Production 

Scientific ally measuring roughness, a 
property left previously to visual esti¬ 
mation, a device called the Rugosim- 
eter is a development which prom- 



Guesswork eliminated by the accurate 
evaluation of sheet mrfoce texfurei 


ises to be of great use to the rubber 
industry When sheets of rubber are 
rolled out for production of rubber 
footwear and other products, their sur¬ 
faces are often too rough and buckled 
for use The Rugosuneter, by giving a 
measure of this processing defect, will 
help determine and eliminate the 
causes 

After many years of developing rub¬ 
ber testing devices, the United States 
Rubber Company presents the rough¬ 
ness tester as a new step toward mak¬ 
ing rubber technology a precise science 

It operates by measuring the re¬ 
sistance to the passage of a stream of 
compressed air between the rough sur¬ 
face being tested and a smooth plate 
resting upon it If the rubber surface 
is rough, the air passes easily through 
the “valleys" If the surface is nearly 
smooth, the air has difficulty in getting 
through Hie resistance to the passage 


of air through these irregular channels 
is measured by comparison with the 
resistance offered by an adjustable 
needle valve 

CHEMICAL FEEDER 

Reduces Troubles 
In Wafer Sysfems 

Commercial, institutional, or indus¬ 
trial establishments having corrosion 
or scale difficulties in their hot-water or 



Water treatment unit disassembled 


cooling-water systems—whether using 
13,000 or 1000,000 gallons per month— 
will find an answer to their problems 
in one of a series of feeders by which 
Micromet, a scale- and corrosion-con¬ 
trol chemical, can be fed into the wa¬ 
ter lines with simplicity and low cost 
The feeders hold up to 20, 50, or 100 
pounds of Micromet at one charge The 
chemical dissolves slowly, at a rate of 
25 percent per month, so that only 
that much of the initial charge needs 
to be renewed each month 
The amount of chemical requned, 
and the size of feeder, depend on the 
type of water trouble encountered and 
the amount of water lo be treated For 
corrosion, the 50-pound feeder, for ex¬ 
ample, will handle up to 150 000 gal¬ 
lons of water per month For hard 
waters producing lime-scale it will 
handle up to 300,000 gallons The 
larger feeder, according to Calgon, Inc 
will handle up to 1,000,000 gallons of 
scale-producing water per month, while 
the smaller type of feeders will handle 
as low as 3000 gallons per month 

RADIUS BRAKE 

Forms Low Ductile Materials 

Without Danger of Fracture 

Designed specifically for the precision¬ 
forming of duraluminum, chrome 
molybdenum, rust-resistant and spring 
alloys, and various other low ductile 
materials, a newly developed radius 
brake reduces the possibility of frac¬ 
ture or disintegration at the line of 
forming Easily-changeable forming 
bars with established radii of 0, 1/16, 
3/32, 1/8, 5/32, 3/16, and 7/32 inch are 
available with this unit 
With great versatility of operation, 
this brake, developed by the O’Nell- 
Irwin Manufacturing Company, can be 
easily adjusted to produce an almost 
unlimited variety of shapes, improved 
gages, supports, and clamping devices 



Easily adjusted for increased versatility 


insure precision of forming With all 
levels conveniently located, and with 
roller-bearings installed, operator fa¬ 
tigue is kept to a minimum 
When this newly designed brake is 
used with the manufacturer's shears 
and benders, complex precision parts 
may be formed out of plain sheet metal 
on a pioduclion-hne duplication basis, 
without the use of dies The shears, 
benders, and biakes are all available 
in a wide variety of sizes and capacities 


DRILL PRESS ADAPTER 

Permits Accurate Drilling 

Without Jigs 

^^daptable to the column of most 
small, popular-make drill presses, an 
aluminum alloy attachment displaces 
all but the most complex drill jigs inas¬ 
much as it firmly and accurately holds 
interchangeable drill bushings close to 
the work Perfect alinement of spindle, 
column, and adapter is accomplished 
through an eccentric aiming bushing 



in the adapter head which when once 
set needs no further adjustment Filler 
bushings cover the range up to *4 Inch 
Stops to locate the piece to be drilled 
are attached to the press table or di¬ 
rectly to the adapter As the work is 
not enclosed, chip interference is en¬ 
tirely avoided This tool supplies a rigid 
bushing support to the drill or end mill 
In addition to the spindle chuck, thus 
preventing any inclination of the drill 
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to drift, before or while drilling Chat¬ 
tering in milling operations is elimi¬ 
nated for the same reason Such ac¬ 
curate control of drills is attained with 
this attachment, made by Aetna Manu¬ 
facturing Company, that overlapping 
holes can be drilled without punch 
marks and without any indication of 
run-out This has been done with a 
drill as small as 1/32 inch in diameter, 
and 1/4 inch holes can be drilled more 
than six inches deep with as little as 
006 inch drift 

PAINT BRUSH LAUNDRY 

Reconditions Brushes 

Without Chemicals 

Removing all caked paint from bristles 
and heels, refinishing handles and fer¬ 
rules, and reshaping bristles, a paint 
brush reconditioning service claims to 
be able to restore even the most hope¬ 
less looking brushes The process used 
in restoration by the Strauss Paint 
Brush Laundry, originator of the ser¬ 
vice, envoives no soaking or harsh 
chemicals, and each brush is marked to 
prevent mlxup Repairs on brushes 
with loose bristles, or damaged ferrules 
or handles, are done at a slight extra 
cost, and brushes mailed to the plant 
(pick-up service is available m the 
New York metropolitan area) will be 
returned, reconditioned, in approxi¬ 
mately two weeks 

FLEXIBLE FLASHLIGHT 

Illuminates Work, 

Leaves Hands Free 

\A^ith its bulb mounted on the end of 
a flexible metallic tube, a new flash¬ 
light throws a brilliant, uniform light 
into otherwise inaccessible areas The 



Holds position to which It is bent 


tubing can be bent at any angle and 
will remain in the adjusted position, or 
it can be wound around a pipe at rod, 
leaving hands completely free; The 
flashlight, made by the Holub Indus¬ 
tries, Inc, uses standard bulbs and bat¬ 
teries, and is available in three sizes 

PRESS SHIELD 

Protects Operator, Does 

Not Obstruct Work 

Custom built to fit power presses used 
in blanking operations, a new safety 
guard, has a transparent Plexiglas 
shield located near the front to pro¬ 
vide the press operator with an unob¬ 


structed view of the blanking operation 
Since the plastics shield Is shatter-re¬ 
sistant and splinter-proof it also pro¬ 
tects the operator from fiying metal 
particles Called the Junkin Swinging 
Die Closure, the guard is mounted in 



Guard tn operating position 


an adjustable frame permitting hori¬ 
zontal movement to accommodate any 
change in power press operation If 
necessary, the plastics shield may be 
swung up and out of the operating po¬ 
sition to allow adjustment of the pow¬ 
er press The guard also permits easy, 
safe access to the dies when necessary 

CASEIN BRISTLES 

Look Like Nature's , 

But Cost Less 

Successful commercial application of 
its development for making bristles 
from casein, has been announced by 
the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture Research on the new product 
was initiated four years ago to find a 
suitable substitute for imported natural 
bristle 

The artificial bristle is made by ex¬ 
trusion of a mixture of casein and 
water through a suitable die, and then 
subjected to finishing operations The 
final product is rcwnd in cross section 
and has a black color comparable to 
that of horsehair or pig bristle Like 
other artificial fibers, it can be pro¬ 
duced in any length desired and in a 
range of diameters Of many possible 
uses, the low-cost bristle is particularly 
adapted to the construction of paint 
brushes since it is resistant to oils and 
organic solvents 

Casein from waste skim milk is the 
main constituent used in making the 
bristle product, but it is possible that 
other protein materials derived from 
agricultural commodities may also be 
employed 

WELDING ELECTRODE 

Mokes Welding of 

Special Steels Practicable 

To simplify the welding of high-sul¬ 
fur, free-machining steel, and of cer¬ 
tain high-tensile, low-alloy steels, a 
new electrode, knqwn as Shield-Arc 
LH-70, has a low-hydrogen, low-mois¬ 
ture coating and u designed for use 
with DC 

Welding currents used are high in 
comparison with other all-position- 
type electrodes, and the electrode 
makes possible a weld in less time, ac- 



Shield swings, gives access to die 


cording to The Lincoln Electric Com¬ 
pany Pre-heating of high-tensile, low- 
alloy steels can be eliminated or large¬ 
ly reduced, it is said, and welds of 
exceptional toughness can be made on 
high-carbon and other steels which 
tend to show under-bead cracking 
when welded with the usual type of 
electrodes Also, welding high-silicon 
electrical sheet steel is practicable with 
the new electrode and high-sulfur 
steels can be welded as readily as low- 
sulfur mild steel * 

An interesting application for the 
electrodes is seen in the arc welding of 
materials to be enamelled Where it 
was formerly necessary to heat-treat 
the vessels after welding to drive out 
the hydrogen m order that the enamel 
would not bubble and peel, enamel¬ 
ling may now be done without heat 
treating 

SURFACE GRINDER 

Is Manually Controlled for 

Working to Close Tolerances 

Hand operated and featuring smooth, 
easy table action, a new grinder has 
hardened gears running in needle- 
bearings and driven by a 16 inch hand 
wheel The one-inch cross-feed screw 
located in the center of the saddle as¬ 
sures smooth, accurate, cross-feed ac¬ 
tion The grinder has heavy, deep “V” 
ways between the saddle and base, and 
one flat way between the table and 
saddle All ways are hand scraped and 
a gravity feed oiling system lubricates 
them 

Another feature of this grinder is 
the cartridge type direct-drive spindle 
as standard equipment This spindle 
has precision ball-bearings throughout, 



For precise specialized grinding 
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with automatic take-up for wear The 
direct coupled one horsepower motor 
and the spindle itself are statically and 
dynamically balanced, and are totally 
enclosed This hand operated grinder, 
a product of the Do-All Company, is 
designed for tool rooms requiring spe¬ 
cial grinding operations to extremely 
close tolerances 

QUICK-CHANGE BITS 

Employ Same Shank 

For All Size Borings 

Speeding and simplifying the process 
of changing bits, a new set of wood- 
boring tools consists of one shank and 
a number of changeable boring heads 
In use, the operator simply loosens a 
set screw and inserts the desired size 
quick-change boring head The head 
locks securely with a positive-seal pre¬ 
cision fit, the set screw acting merely 
as a safety lock 

Even when boring the hardest woods 
the new-type bit requires no forward 
pressure This is made possible by the 
extra long cutting edge of the boring 
head and by the specially designed le^d 
screw which actually pulls the tool 



Boring heads ore changeable 


through the wood There are no flutes to 
bind or clog The boring heads are made 
of high carbon tool steel, heat-treated 
to assure long life, and are easily sharp¬ 
ened The smooth, fluteless shank of 
heat-treated chrome-moly steel per¬ 
mits drilling of exceptionally deep 
holes, and the long lead screw with its 
diamond point eliminates splitting This 
new bit, made by Bruno Tools, bores 
easily on an angle and is particularly 
well suited for cutting dowel and bolt 
holes 

FORMALDEHYDE POLYMER 

Serves as Plasticizer, 

Solvent, or Fuel 

Trioxane, a polymer of formaldehyde 
useful in a wide variety of present-day 
industrial applications, is now available 
for commercial distribution Although 
discovered in 1885, it wasn't until very 
recently that a practical process for its 
manufacture on a commercial scale was 
developed Trioxane, now produced by 
E. I du Pont de Nemours and Com¬ 
pany, Inc., is a colorless, plastic, 
crystalline solid A sweet odor, re¬ 
sembling that of chloroform, is a dis¬ 
tinctive characteristic of trioxane, with 
no trace of the formaldehyde odor re¬ 


maining It ignites instantly and burns 
with a very hot, non-luminous, clean, 
odorless flame, a property which sug¬ 
gests its utility as a packaged fuel for 
campers, picknickera, and hunters 
Readily soluble in alcohols, ketones, 
ethers, esters, chlorinated hydrocarbon 
solvents, and aromatic hydrocarbons, 
trioxane, in molten state is itself an 
excellent solvent for many organic sub¬ 
stances, including phenol, naphthalene, 
vegetable oils, fatty acid amides, urea, 
and, In the presence of water, the pro¬ 
tein, zein These properties indicate the 
usefulness of trioxaQjj as a plasticizer 
of other materials ift cases where its 
volatility is not objectionable Trioxane- 
zein compositions, for example, are 
believed to present many potential ap¬ 


plications in coatings and as plastic ag¬ 
gregates 

Its solubility In most types of organic 
materials makes possible the use of 
trioxane as an Intermediate in organic 
reaction media In such anhydrous 
media, tnoxane is stable if the system 
is neutral or alkaline Small amounts 
of strong acids or acid-forming sub¬ 
stances cause the compound to de- 
polymerize to monomeric formaldehyde 
at a rate that may be readily controlled 
by regulating the amount of catalyst 
and the temperature 

By this means, trioxane added to a 
reaction mixture forms a system that 
is stable until the required catalyst is 
added to cause depolymerization The 
properties of this new product make 


SENSATIONAL WAN BARGAINS 

LENSES and PRISMS 


in 


ASSEMBLE YOUR OWN BINOCULARS 
Complete Optics! Complete Metal Ports 1 
(Delivery on Binocular Sets Beginning January 30th) 
Save More Than Vi Regular Cost 

ARMY 8 TiU BINOCULARS 
Here s an unusual opportu¬ 
nity to secure s fine set o t 
binoculars at a substantial 
saving of money Offered here 
are complete sets of Optics 
and Metal Parts for the 
Army s M-16 7 x SO Binocu 
lari (M It la not the water 
proof model) These eompo 
nenu are new and all ready 
for assembly We supply full 
Instructions Limit—1 set of 
Metal Parts and 1 set of 
Optics to a customer 

metal PARTS— Set Includes 
ell Mijtal Parts — comnletely 
finished — for assembly of 

7 x &o Binoculars No machining required Bodies 
haie been factory hinged and covered A sturdy 
br«wn leather Binocular Carrying Case U in 
eluded with each set of Metal Parts 
Ntork ##24 8 7 x BO Metal Parts >35 60 Postpaid 


TO KEEP POSTED on all awr new 
Optical Items send Id* and yowr name 
and address to get on ear regular 
Plash mailing list 



OPTICS—Set Includes all Lenses and Prisms you 
need for assembling 7 * 50 Binocular* These Op 
tics are in excellent condition perfect or near 
perfect — and have new low reflection coating 
btmk * 51#2 8 7 x 50 Optics *35 99 Postpaid 

NOTICEI If you buy boUl the Binocular Optics and 
the Binocular Metal P or It your purchase becomes 
subject to ’0% Federal Excite Tax Be ture to add 
ainounf covering tax to pour remittance or your 
order cannot be filled 

ARMY 8 C x Id BINOCUI AR8 

No Carrying Case with any Bets shown below 
iNono yet available In Surplus Market ) M 13A1 
sets are waterproof model M 3 sets are not water 
proof I Imlt — 1 set to a Customer on all Sets 
shown below 

COMPLETE OPTICS * WFTAL PARTS — Model 
M 13AL, C * 30 Binoculars Everything you need 
ready for ssnembly When finished will look like 
a regular factory Job costing *103 to *120 The 
Optics arc new In perfect or near perfect con 
dition Have new low reflection coating Metal 
Ports are new and perfect all completely finished 
No machining required Bodies fartory hinged and 
covered Complete assembly Instructions Included 
Stock # #39 8 *4* 99 Postpaid 

plus 98 04 tax — Total — *49 Od 

COMPLFTE OPTICS ft METAL PARTS — Model 
M 3 5 x 39 Binoculars The Optics In this set 

are new perfect or near perfect Prism* have now 
low reflection coating Factory mounted Eye Piece 
and Objective Assemblies not coated Metal Parts 
are perfect new ready for assembly When fin 
Ished this will look like a regular factory Job 
except a name has been filed off a cover plate 
No machining required Bodies factory hinged 
and covered 

Stock #831 B 335 M Postpaid 

pins |7 Od lax — Total — *43 99 

METAL PARTfl ONLY — Model M 1SA1. 9 x 30 
Binoculars No Optics Same Metal Parts as de 
scribed for Stock #530 8 

Stock #832 8 6 x 30 Metal Parts *35 09 Postpaid 

METAL PARTS ONLY — Model M3 fl x 30 Blnoc 
ulan No Optic* Some machining on these Metal 
Part# required Bodies hinged and Prism Shelf 
holes placed but you must tap them Prism 
Shelves have been mirtlned Six lead spiral 
focusing threads have been cut Some leas dlffi 
cult components you must thread and machine 
yourself but all material you need Is furnished 
except body covering material and Optics 
Stock #MI S « x JO Meta) Parts *13 00 Postpaid 

Order by Stock No 

EDMUND SALVAGE 


the 


ARMY'S « x 39 BINOCULARS (Cont d) 
METAL PARTS ONLY — Model M 3, 9 * 39 
Binocular* No Optics All parts you need 
You must do machining on most parts but 
not all No body coveting material 
Block # *3* 8 0 x 30 Metal Parts 

*5 09 Postpaid 

OPTICS FOR 9 x 39 BINOCULARS (No 
Metal Parte ) Blight second* Cemented but 
not coated 

Block *5113 S *19*9 Foetpald 

SAME OPTICS AS Block #5133 S (5 X 30) 
but coated 

Stock * 5124 B *13 75 Postpaid 

If you buy both the Binocular Optics and 
Binocular Metal Part* your purchase becomes 
subject to 20% Federal Excise Tax Be sure to add 
Rmount covering tax to your remittance or jour 
order cannot be filled 

Optics and Metal Parts are Available for Monecwlan 
(U a Binocular) For Complete Details, Write for 
Bulletin #14 S 

AIR FORCES GUN SIGHT 

WUh Polarising Variable Density Attachment 
Can be used as Glide Viewer, or take It apart and 
you oarx get Polarising Variable Density Attachment 
Mangln Concave Mirror Reflector Plate Metal Re 
tide Window, Lamp Housing Ring and Bead 
Sight The PolarUtng attachment alone is worth 
many times the price of entire unit Consists of 2 
Polarising Filters mounted with small handle whlrh 
rotates one around the other May be used In 
Photography Research Experiments as Light Dim 
mer, etc , 

Stock #9eg B *5 99 Postpaid 

Same Unit Without Polarising Attachment 
Stork #»16 8 ** 50 Postpaid 

BATTERY COMMANDER S PERISCOPE With Trl 
pod — 5 Power Instrument Excellent condition 
Length 37' i Inches—dtam i l i Inches Cost D B 
Oovt approximately *175 00 

Stock #717 S *29 99 FOB Audubon 

RAW OPTICAL GLASS—An exceptional oppor 
tunity to secure a large variety of optical pieces 
both Crown and Flint glass (seconds) In varying 
stages of processing Many prism blanks 
Stock #791-8 I lbs (Minimum weight) 

*5 99 Postpaid 

Stock #792 B IH lbs *1 99 Postpaid 

Z\Y* DIA ACHROMATIC TELEBOO PE OBJECTIVE 
—FL 30 inches (Not a war surplus item) The 
Oovt used very few long focus Objective Lenses 
so we had these made for you First class lens 
suitable for Spotting Scope# Terrestrial Telosoopes 
etc Not coated . ... 

Stock #4197 8 *19 99 Postpaid 

BOMBER SIGHTING STATION — A double end 
Periscope Typo Instrument of highest precision 
6 ft tali shipping wt 390 lbs Orig cost *9*50 
Consists of numerous Lenses Prisms Mirrors 
Gear* Motors Metal Part* and Electrical Gadget* 
Stock #D14 B *59 99 F O B Oklahoma 

IS 45 deg 
ollihed 


TANK PRISMS—Plain or Blivertd 

long. 2V wide finely ground and polished 
Block #3994 5-fillvered (Perfect) p 94 PestpaM 
Stock #3995 8—Plain (Perfect) ji 99 Postpaid 

Stock #3199 S—Bllvered (Second) *1 99 Postpaid 
Stock #3191-8—Plain (Second) U 99 Pootpald 

WE HAVE LITERALLY MILLIONS OF WAR 
SURPLUS LENSES AND PRISMS FOR SALE AT 
BARGAIN PRICES WRITE FOR CATALOG 
g — SENT FREE I 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 

CO., p. 0. AUDUBON, NEW JERSEY 
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All Serious-Minded Production Men 

SHOULD HAVE THIS FREE BOOKLET! 


FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS 

contains a massage of particular im¬ 
portance to production men. Thu b 
your opportunity to obtain a copy of 
this famous book, which has been de¬ 
scribed as a "turning point in the 
live* of literally thousands of men"! 

Although "Forging Ahead in Busi 
ness" has been distributed to more than 
3,000,000 men, today's timely edition 
was written in the light of racent world 
wide developments. Its 64 pages repre 
sent more than three decades of suc¬ 
cessful experience in training men for 
leadership in business and industry 
It demonstrates ths method which 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute uses 
to give you immediate help in your 
present position, while preparing you 
for post war opportunities. Subjects 
directly related to the work you are 
doing now, PLUS other subjects of 
fundamental value to the business 
executive, are discussed in the book and 
placed in significant relation to one 
another Thus, a helpful, overfall pic¬ 
ture is provided. 

Said one man who had sent for 
"Forging Ahead m Business": 

"In thirty minutes this little hook 
eve me a clearer ptcfure of my 
ustntss future than /V# ever had 
before " 

and that represents the opinion of 


the Institute’s 400,000 subscribers, «n- 
eluding 134,000 produetton menl 

The booklet further explains how it 
is possible to offer this essential tram 
mg in a minimum of tune; how the In¬ 
stitute program fits in with the most 
crowded of postwar schedules. 

Among the prominent industrialists 
who assisted in the preparation of the 
Course, which is described in "FORG 
ING AHEAD IN BUSINESS" are; 
Alfred P Sloan, Jr, Chairman of the 
Board, General Motors Corp ; Thomas 
J Watson, President, International 
Business Machines Corp, and Frederick 
W Pickard, Vice President and Direc 
tor, E. I du Pont de Nemours BC Co 

Stud for 

“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS" 
TODAY! 

frankly, this booklet has no appeal for 
the immature mind It does not interest 
the man who, for one reason or an 
other, is wholly satisfied to plug along 
m s mediocre job But, for the alert, 
future minded individual-—the man with 
ambition and "drive”—"Forging Ahead 
in Business" has a message of distinct 
importance If you feel that it is in¬ 
tended for you, don't hesitate to send 
for a copy today Simply fill in and 
mail coupon below 


ALEXANDER 

HAMILTON 

INSTITUTE 


Alexander Hamilton Iaatbuta 

D*pt 35, 71 W«t 23rd Scrtti New York 10, N Y 
In Canada 34 WalUnmon Si, Waat, Toronto 1 Ont 
Plaaaa mail ma, without com, a copy of ths 64-pat* 
book—"FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 

Nam* 

i 

Firm Nam* f 

Buiin*a* Addroa* 

Position 
Hem* Address 


possible its use as a source of formal- 
dehyda for reaction with various ma¬ 
terials la many cases trloxane gives 
more positive control of reaction, im¬ 
proved quality and uniformity of the 
end product, better yields, shorter re¬ 
action time, and a generally smoother 
overall reaction than can be obtained 
by the use of aqueous formaldehyde 
solutions or other formaldehyde 
polymers 

LONG-LIFE DIE 

Turns Out Loops W fth 

Minimum Wear 

A roRTY-roLD increase in die life and 
the elimination of practically all main¬ 
tenance is reported to have resulted 
from the use in one plant of carbide 
dies for the forming of loops on small 
hinges The forming die is a simple 
bushing of Carboloy Grade 883, a car¬ 
bide combining toughness with high 
resistance to abrasion and wear A slot, 
sufficiently wide to clear the thickness 
of the work piece, was cut in the 
bushing, as shown. 

The hinge blanks—of cold rolled steel 
—are fed into the die by a press, form¬ 
ing the loop on one end of the hinge, 
inside the die The finished piece is 
ejected sideways out of the die, and the 
cycle repeated 

The particular Carboloy die used has 
turned out more than 1,000,000 looped 
hinges without exhibiting any detecta- 


MATE RIAL 


0 - 

Cold rolled steel blank is shaped to 
loop on o wear-resistant carbide die 

ble signs of wear, according to latest 
production reports Hardened steel dies 
of similar design formerly used for 
this operation had to be completely 
re-built after looping an average of 
25,000 pieces 

VINYL PLASTICS 

Offers Durability, Long 
Life for Coated Fabrics 

of the co-poly vinyl compounds, 
a new plastics is adaptable to use on 
any woven fabric, or for coating leather 
and other smooth finish, flexible mate¬ 
rials Odorless and slow-burning, the 
plastics, called Texflex, has a high re¬ 
sistance to salt solutions, acids, alkalis 
heat, light, and aging For this reason, it 
is believed to have a wide application 
potential in both industrial and home 
use 

The compound may be applied by 
dipping, roller coating, knife coating, 
brushing, or spraying Its minimum 
tendency to string or cobweb makes it 
possible to obtain a relatively uniform 
surface with any method of application 
The best results, however, have been 
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obtained by spreading Texflex on the 
material and wiping off the excess 
with a “doctor blade" Both water¬ 
proof and wfcshablt, the vinyl ti manu¬ 
factured in a wide range of colon by 
the H V Walker Company A clear 
compound Is also available Adaptable 
to flash or Infra-red baking, the mate¬ 
rial combines a wide range of flexi¬ 
bility with excellent strength It can 
be punched, cut sewn, or creased with¬ 
out breaking the vinylite seal 


PNEUMATIC SCREW DRIVER 

Drives Screws Rapidly, 

With Little Effort 

Designed especially for fast driving of 
small screws, n pneumatic screw driver 
is valuable wherever driving is to be 
done on a production basis Weighing 
only eight ounces, the screw driver fits 
easily into the hand, and operator fa¬ 
tigue is extremely low A special fea¬ 
ture is the pneumatic pick-up, which 
enables the operator to pick up screws 
and drive them directly into the work, 


i 1 ""'I'Aia 

Fumbling with tiny screws eliminated 


eliminating entirely the time lost by 
the operator fumbling with small hard- 
to-hold screws 

The screw driver, manufactured by 
the Keller Tool Company, is available 
in two models, one of which drives 
free running-screws up to Number 
Three, and very small wood and self¬ 
tipping screws, it operates at 2500 
revolutions per minute The other ac¬ 
commodates screws from Number Three 
to Number Six and operates at 30,000 
revolutions per minute 


MIDGET HYDRAULIC PUMP 

Is Light and Small, Yet 

Has High Efficiency 

Developing 5000 pounds per square 
inch, yet small and light enough for 
a boy to handle, an hydraulic pump 
has a single bank of plungers which 
deliver three gallons per minute at 1800 
revolutions per minute, and two gal¬ 
lons per minute at 1200 revolutions per 
minute Manufactured by the Super- 
driulic Corporation, the pump has a 
high volumetric efficiency—95 percent 
with the lightest hydraulic oils—and 
should prove a convenient means of 
hydraulic power application to ma¬ 
chinery where space is at a premium 
and yet where the flexibility and per-, 
feet control afforded by hydraulic 
power is desirable It is particularly 
adaptable as a holding pump for presses 
and plastics injection-molding ma¬ 
chines, although it may also be used as 
a powerful reversible hydraulic motor 

ENAMEL REMOVER 

Sfripj Synthetic Finish 

Without Damage to Surface 

Slightly viscous, a preparation that 
can be brushed, sprayed, or applied by 


dipping, will remove synthetic enamel 
from all types of surfaces, including 
wood and metal. It contains a non- 
waxy evaporating retardent that keeps 
the remover on the work until its strip¬ 
ping action is completed Stripping is 
accomplished by a wrinkling action so 
that the enamel can be brushed, wiped, 



Tbs remover's wrinkling action Is ap¬ 
parent after only 30 seconds' appli¬ 
cation on an alkyd enamel coot (left) 
Stripped surface (right) needs no fur¬ 
ther finishing before being re pointed 

or scraped off No waxy residue is left 
to interfere with adhesion of subse¬ 
quently applied finishes 
The remover, a product of Enthone, 
Inc, will strip certain nitrocellulose 
coatings, but it is not satisfactory for 
linseed oil paints, phenol-formalde¬ 
hyde enamels, or vinyl type coatings 
Modified urea-formaldehyde, melamine, 
and alkyd coatings are rapidly stripped 
however, and the remover, known as 
Enamel Stripper S-45, has no harmful 
action on metals, plastics, or wood 

VARIABLE-SPEED LATHE 

Is Easily Controlled 

Without Interrupting Operations 

single spindle buffing lathe—suit¬ 
able for color buffing, light cut buffing, 
and polishing—features a variable speed 
control which permits instant change 
of speeds within a range of from 1500 
to 3000 revolutions per minute, while 
the lathe U running The speed change 
is accomplished by turning a dial which 
raises or lowers the motor, and causes 
the movable disk on the variable-speed 
pulley to slide laterally, thereby in¬ 
creasing or decreasing its pitch diam¬ 
eter and changing the spindle speed A 
single wide V-belt is used for drive 
from motor spindle, and the spindle 
overhangs the base eight inches to per¬ 
mit handling bulky parts 
Standard equipment with the lathe, 
manufactured by Hammond Machinery 



Speed if changed by turning dial 



Simplify 
Precision Work 

It is more than the dependable accura¬ 
cy of South Bend Precision Lathes that 
makes precision work easier A wide 
variety of exacting operations become 
routine — and with a minimum of set-up 
time —as a result of their versatility 
Conveniently placed, easy-acting con¬ 
trols make machine handling effortless 
The operator s attention is on the work 
instead of the lathe Regardless of 
whether it’s precision toolroom work or 
production work, you’ll find that South 
Bend Precision Lathes will help simplify it 

WRIT! fOR 
CATALOG 100 f 

Describe* South Bend 
Lothti, 9 10 13 U'/a 
end 16 twin^p Price* or* 
only ihghtly h»gh*r ihon 
or* war ond Improve 
menH developed to moet 
exact ng war production 
requirement* give you 
gieater dollar value 



SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


Bvitdfmg leJfer Loth*t SI »«* ItOf 

451 EAST MADISON STKIKT 
SOUTH BIND 22 INDIANA 
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TH1 BINARY tUOI BULB 


nunentjy socurst# DJs, 
I'i" Uurf« flturss and 
rradMatlon* sllmlntts 
tTWtraln RreapUooal value end utility Prto* 
with Cm* and Instnictloo* f? St OlreuUr* free 
Your money back it you are not entirely eatUfled 

BII«m SIM* Ral* Oa* Stuart, Fla. 

Slid* Rul* Maker* tine* 1913 


WHEN * * HOW * * WHERE 

to um beat end Bound inruUtion, Including 
the very newest and most effective applica¬ 
tion* result log from war lima davalopmant# 

BUILDING INSULATION 

By Paul D Close 

The third edition of this technical but not 
abstruse book has been brought completely 
up-to-date The teat covert fundamentals a* 
wait aa practical aspect* of thermal and 
sound insulation, giving many typical ax 
ample* and their complete solutions 
372 pages 171 illustrations 60 table* 
$4 60 postpaid Order from 

Scientific American 

24 Watt 40th Street New York 18, N Y 


CHANITE SILF-WELDINO FLUX 
REPAIRS all ELECTRIC HEAT1NO ELEMENTS 
So simple anyone can make repair* in your 
broken or burnt-out electrical appliance* — 
irons, coaster*, stoves g ate. Guaranteed 
nothing like it From our mines to your 

r lie nee*. |1 00 per package. #7 30 per 
Stick form 2Sf $2 00 per doi 
CHANITE SALKS COMPANY 
f!4 South Main Port Worth 4, Texes 



Yet, It U safe to say that perhaps • out of 10 
fpad hot in your neighborhood rood at Went 
two or throo popular mogaxinot. 


This mogaxlao plant to establish in 
ovory community a torvko for handling NEW 
ONE YEAR subscription* for SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN This torvko, oporated indopond * 
ontly by a rotlabW rosldont, wiH include also 
the handling of now and renewal subscrip¬ 
tions for oil othor publications. It will bo 
WoWomod by mogastno roodors os a depend- 
obW Wcol sourco through which they may 
obtain their mogoxlnes. 

Perhaps you can qualify for one of these 
appointments. A neighborhood mogaxlao 
subscription torvko need not interfere with 
any full-time work you or* engaged in, 
although many have developed into profit 
abW full-time enterprises. 

You can obtain full particulars w i thout 
east or obttgation by writing to l 

INDEPENDENT AOENCY DIVISION 
Room 1301, 390 Park Avowee 
New York 17, N Y. 



The K&fint - divided 
Scales ars on white 
enameled metal Par- 



Buiiders, Inc,, includes a three-horse- 
power, 60-cycle motor, although motors 
of other specifications can be supplied 
on special order 

PORTABLE CRANE 

Has Folding Feature , 

C/ear* Low Overhead 

So designs) that the upper part may 
be folded down to permit moving it 
under low doorways or other overhead 
obstructions, an ingenious portable 
crane is being produced by Revolvator 
Company Tho^iblding feature, which 
also facilitates snipping in more com¬ 
pact form, is effected by the same crank 
and cable that is used for hoisting ma¬ 
terial To place the crane in upright 
or extended position ready for opera¬ 
tion, it is only necessary to wind the 
cable on the drum by means of the 
crank till the pulley at the lifting hook 
is against the fngne, and then keep on 
winding until the crane assumes its up¬ 
right position. Pips are inserted through 
the stationary and movable frames to 
lock the parts iri^place To lower the 
crane, the hook is first raised to the 
top, then the interchangeable crank 
handle is placed on the brake shaft, the 
locking pins are removed, and the crane 
is lowered to the folded position slowly 
and gently by relieving pressure on 
the brake drum through the crank 

The crane is equipped with a low 



Foldtd from* focilitotes moving 



Upright position of folding crone 


gear for lifting very heavy loads, the 
crank handle ia placed on the center 
shaft or lower shaft according to the 
weight to be lifted Maximum capacity 
of the Revolvator portable crane is 
4000 pounds 

The Revolvator crane is equipped with 
a floor lock and the steering handle is 
geared to the front wheels which turn 
easily on Timken roller bearings 

TRANSMISSION UNIT 

Gives Ratios Not Available 
In Two-Speed Motors 

^^pfering special ratios not obtainable 
with regular two-speed electric motors, 



Thr«« mounting onglts possible 


a new transmission unit provides di¬ 
rect motor speed, a neutral point, and 
one reduction Standard reductions are 
\ x /z to 1, 2 to 1, 3 to 1, and 4 to 1, al¬ 
though reductions up to 6 25 to 1 are 
available Units can be swiveled about 
on the mounting flange so that the 
automotive-type gear shift lever may 
be in any one of three different posi¬ 
tions, 90 degrees apart (two horizontal 
and one vertical) In the larger sizes 
these transmission units, produced by 
the Western Manufacturing Company, 
are made with modified base mountings, 
corresponding with the legs of the 
motor frame 

PLASTICS BOTTOM-PAINT 

Emits Poison, 

Prevents Marine Growths 

Capable of saving annually an esti¬ 
mated $4,500,000 on hull repairs, dry 
docking, and painting costs for ship and 
boat owners in the United States alone, 
a cold-plastics bottom-paint has been 
developed which effectively prevents 
the growth of marine life After two 
years of extensive research and large- 
scale testing, Manning-Mitchell, Inc, 
have presented evidence that the paint 
will completely eliminate all forms of 
marine growths for from 18 months to 
two years The outstanding feature of 
the cold-plastics paint is the controlled 
leaching whereby its poison content Is 
emitted at such a rate that develop¬ 
ment of marine growths is impossible 

SYNTHETIC-COATED CORD 

Possesses Unusual Strength 

And Resistance to Weather 

N^ade of a flexible synthetic, a re¬ 
cently developed Koroseal cordage is 
composed of 19 strands of low-stretch 
cord rayon with high tensile strength, 
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jacketed with a generous coating of 
white Koroseal Hie product has all 
the good characteristics of the best 
quality cotton cordage of 150 inch 
diameter, plus a number of advantages 
According to the manufacturer, The 
B F Goodrich Company, these fea¬ 
tures include tensile strength of 150- 
200 pounds, non-kinking and non¬ 
twisting, wipes clean with damp cloth, 
excellent resistance to abrasion, no re¬ 
duction in tensile strength after 200 
hours water spray and weathering test 
at 125 degrees, Fahrenheit, no signifi¬ 
cant change in characteristics after 
oven test for 48 hours, very slight 
shrinkage in water boiling test of 24 
hours, withstands sub-zero weather if 
not abruptly kinked, ties and knots 
same as cotton cord, jacket withstands 
clinching or bending pressure with all 
types of hooks or fasteners 

SAFETY GLOVES 

Hove Built-In 
Non-Skid Surfaces 

rough finish on the fingers of syn¬ 
thetic rubber gloves, known as Grip- 
tlte, prevents wet slippery materials 
from skidding out of workers' hands 
Developed by the Surety Rubber Com- 



Available in standard sizes 


pany, the finish is a part of the glove, 
and cannot rub or peal off, nor will 
particles drop off in liquids Rubber 
gloves with Griptite finish are available 
in the standard sizes and styles with 
either curved or straight fingers 


BOTTLE CARRIER 

Prevents In/ury from 

Splashed Chemicals 

Light-weight and shock-proof, a new 
bottle carrier is designed to prevent 
accidents and severe burns caused by 
dropping glass bottles containing harm¬ 
ful chemicals, as well as cuts from fly¬ 
ing glass 

The protective bottle carrier, a prod¬ 
uct of the United States Rubber Com¬ 
pany, is available in a gallon size and 
a five-pint or two-liter size The outer 
bag is made of heavy duck, impreg¬ 
nated on both sides with chemical- 
resistant synthetic rubber All seams are 


vulcanized Carrying straps of double 
thickness run completely under the 
carrier so that the load is properly dis¬ 
tributed and supported. A locking de¬ 
vice on the drawstring keeps the car¬ 
rier closed and prevents splashing 
Other safety features include a firm 
disk base, a sponge rubber pad to pro- 





Acid proof and fully padded 

tect the bottom against blows, and 
tubular sponge rubber side padding 
which completely surrounds the bottle 
All are removable for cleaning 

FILTER PRESS 

Stands Vertical, 

Is Easily Cleaned 

C ombinihg plate and frame in one 
casting, a stack filter press of cast iron, 
developed by the Youngstown Miller 
Company, enables quick and easy 
cleaning and removal of cakes through 
an individual latching arrangement of 



WE TRY TO MAKE 

Perfect 

FIRST-SURFACE MIRRORS! 


A perfect mirror surface would 
be as hard as a diamond, as 
corrosion-resistant as platinum, 
and would reflect all the ltght 
falling on it But unfortunately 
nature does not provide us wrth 
a metal of these characteristics 
And we do make as good a 
first-surface mirror as can be 
made! 


Rectpe 1 Take ona or more metal* 
as they exist 

2 Deposit them with care 
and precision on clean 
surfaces. 

3 Rigorously reject all that 
do not meet our stand¬ 
ards. 

4 Sell them everywhere for 
complete satisfaction 


Results Mirrors of which we at 
EVAPORATED are proud! 
Write for descriptive folder 
High vacuum chambers are used in 
the production of our mirrors 


Each frame Individually latched 

each frame Starting with the top 
frame, each section is individually 
latched in an elevated position to per¬ 
mit the filter paper and cake to be 
pulled forward out of the press The 
cake is quickly removed and the filter 
paper replaced Frames are then re¬ 
lowered into position and tightened by 
a hand screw, forming a tight press 



Iff? 1 fir it iiT] 

EVAPORATED METAL 

FILMS CORPORATION 

ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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(. U K I- I N I H IM 1 t T I ?. 

( kills 


Conducted by K. M. CANAVAN 

(Th# Editor will appfwofcxt* It 
il you will mention Scientific 
American when writing for any 
of the publication* listed below ) 


American Standards This revised price 
list, covered In 24 pages, contains 
listings and prices for 864 standards 
approved for national use of industry 
by the American Standards Association 
—many of them developed under war 
procedure and approved for peace-time 
use This list includes specifications for 
metals and other materials, methods of 
work, and methods of test for finished 
products Also included are listings for 
public and Industrial safety, industrial 
medicine, and a wide variety of con¬ 
sumer goods American Standards As¬ 
sociation, 70 East 45th Street , New York 
17, New York—Gratis 

More Power to the U*Sj\ In 32 pages 
this bulletin presents the Allls- 
Chaimers products commonly used on 
generating, substation, transmission, and 
distribution systems AUU-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, 708, Mil- 
u aukee 1, W isconsin —Gratia 

Transport Coordination m the United 
States, by P Harvey Middleton, Ex¬ 
ecutive Vice President, Railway Busi¬ 
ness Association A scholarly, concise, 
and clear report on the subject of trans¬ 


port coordination In 72 pages Mr Mid¬ 
dleton defines coordination as now per¬ 
mitted by law, describes many coordi¬ 
nated services, and discusses dispas¬ 
sionately what further coordination of 
rail, bus, air, and truck might be de¬ 
sirable for the national economy, with¬ 
out danger of monopoly Railway Busi¬ 
ness Association, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Gratis 

A Better Kind or Lighting. In this four- 
page bulletin nine types of reflector 
lamps for industrial, commercial, store, 
theater, and display use are described 
and illustrated Size, beam-spread, and 
application are listed for each type 
Lustra Corporation of America, 40 West 
25th Street, New York 10, New York — 
Gratis 

Radiomarine Shipboard Radar In 12 
pages this brochure describes model 
CR-101, which Is designed for commer¬ 
cial ships and large pleasure craft 
This model features the 3.2 centimeter 
super high frequency band and a com¬ 
pact antenna structure which gives 1 6 
degree horizontal beam, resulting in 
pictures of exceptional clarity and 
sharpness on the 12 inch diameter ca¬ 
thode ray scope Radiomarine Corpora¬ 
tion of America, Department AP-10 , 
75 Varick Street, New York 13, New 
York —Gratis 

International Shipping Documents 
This is a four-page quick-reference 
publication designed to provide air¬ 
freight shippers to points outside the 
United States with a handy chart on 
documents required by various nations 
The first section describes documents 



With DI-ACRO 
BENDERS.... 

\( HO Hendcr waken perfectly 
eyes from rut| or strip stock nt 
IhkIi hourly production rates 
Hotli eye ana centemiK lieml 
arc formed with one o|>era 
tion Any *ue eye may be 
formed within capacity ot 
bender and ductile limit* of 
material 

DI-ACRO Precision Bendlnf Is 
accurate to 001' for duplicated 
part* DI-ACRO Bandera bend 
angle, channel rod tubing wire 
moulding itrip stock, etc. 
Machines are easily adjustable 
lor simple compound and re¬ 
verse bends of varying radii 
Pronow need * DII-ACK-RO" 


m&O'IIEIL-IRUlinniFb.co. 



■ Ptoocision, 

gy|j 

(Metuunq 


Send for Cotalog 

DIE-LESS DUPLI¬ 

CATING! showing many 
kinds of die-lees 

duplicating produced 
with DI-ACRO Bend¬ 
er* Brake* mxm sheer* 

347 CIOHTH AVBNUB 
LAKI CITY, MINNESOTA 



6-WATT TUBULAR AC ^* ~ 

ALSO INFORMATION 0N{ nniolt 

in HACK l 


COA □ 


6-WATT TUBULAR AC SPICIAL 

□ HACK U8HT IN INDUSTRY 
(SCENT MINERALS 
□ HACK LIOh't ASA HORRY 

NAME__ 

tJ ADDRISS __ 

** CITY_STATE_ 


BLACK LIGHT PRODUCTS 


67 Last lake Street 


C ll i c a h o 1, III. 


required by the United States Govern¬ 
ment for export, including data on 
shipper's export declarations and export 
licenses The second section covers the 
Import documents of 42 countries of 
destination, with Information on consu¬ 
lar invoices, certificates of origin, com¬ 
mercial invoices, and other special cer¬ 
tificates American Airlines, Inc, Cargo 
Sales Division, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York .—Request this 
publication on your business letterhead 

Die-Less Duplicating This 40-page 
profusely Illustrated catalog gives 
complete information on equipment for 
producing, with die accuracy, sheet 
metal parts to Individual specifications 
Much of the equipment described has 
been redesigned for even better and 
more accurate production It is useful 
in model-making shops, experimental 
laboratories, and production depart¬ 
ments, where it replaces dies for both 
simple and complicated forming op¬ 
erations Request Catalog Number 46- 
11 O'Neil-/rtvin Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, 347 Eighth Avenue, Lake City, 
M innesota. —Gratis 

New Improved Unitables This eight- 
page bulletin describes and illus¬ 
trates several types of all-purpose con¬ 
veyors which are really mechanized 
work tables for assembly, inspection, 
or packing operations Island Equip¬ 
ment Corporation, 101 Park Avenue, 
Neiv York 17, Neu> York—Request this 
bulletin on your business letterhead 

Harnessing the Rainbow for You Pub¬ 
lished for teachers, students, and 
others with special interest in dyes and 
textiles, this 12-page booklet—in ques¬ 
tion and answer form—gives a short 
history of the synthetic dyestuffs indus¬ 
try and discusses the nature and uses 
of various types of dyes Methods of 
application and color fastness are in¬ 
cluded E 1 du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, Inc, Advertising Depart¬ 
ment, Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 
98, Delaware—Gratis 

Hydraulic Pallet Lift Truck is an il¬ 
lustrated folder containing a dia¬ 
gram for recommended pallet construc¬ 
tion, and information on methods of 
operation with pallets, showing the 
adaptability of various materials to 
palletizing Request Bulletin 220 Lyon - 
Raymond Corporation , 3154 Madison 
Street, Greene , New York —Gratis 

Kriston Thermosetting Resin is a 12- 
page bulletin, punched for ring 
binder, which deals with properties and 
processing information on a thermo¬ 
setting allyl ester casting resin B E 
Goodrich Chemical Company, New 
Products Department, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio—Gratis 

Concrete Floor Maintenance Pays 
Dividends is a folder describing the 
results obtained by the use of Stontop, 
a surfacing compound which, it is 
claimed, will stop floor “dusting,” and 
protect against the action of acid, 
grease, oil, and abrasion Stonehard 
Company, 403 North Broad Street , 
Philadelphia 8, Pennsylvania —Gratis 
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Our Book Corner 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT of Scientific. American u conducted with the co 
operation of the Editor! to make availably for you a eomprnhrnMvrt book 
jcrvico Each month the Editors select and teview in these columns now hooks 
in a wide range of scientific and technical fields In addition they are ready 
at oil times to advise you regordinq the be t available books on any subject 
You or# invited In use this orvitp freely Tell our Book Department what 
kmd of books you want and you will be furnished w/lh the fuiniM of available 
books including prices When inquiring about hooks pit os< be spetific 
remember that we can be of the gieutest help only when you tell us just what 
you arc looking for Books lislcd in these columns may be ordered from our 
Book Department Add 25 cents per book for mailing outside U S All re 
nuttances are to bn made in U S funds Prices given are suh|Ptl to rhanqe 
without notice 

TO MAKE CERTAIN that books orderi H by or for men in the Army located in 
ihe United Mates or men in the Navy Marines or Coast Guard located any 
where will be delivered insurance fees should be sent with orders as follows 
To t'i in value If additional from $*> to 10c from $2^ to i'jO 15< 


P* i s !$i 


APPLIED ATOMIC POWER 

By Smith, Fox, Sawyer, and Austin 

I f you would like to have a preview 
of the possible forms in which power 
from split atoms may be applied to in¬ 
dustrial purposes, the pages of this 
compact and concise book will furnish 
just the Information needed The text, 
divided into five interrelated parts, 
deals with natural radio activity, the 
basis of atomic energy production, the 
developments leading to the atomic 
bomb, possible methods of converting 
atomic energy into mechanical power, 
and the industrial benefits which have 
already accrued through the research 
on U-235 The first three sections are 
essentially in the nature of a review, 
the fourth section is perhaps most im¬ 
portant because it spearheads into the 
future Here are described the uranium 
pile, production of power direct from 
uranium or plutonium, the construction 
of a 35,000-horsepower atomic-power 
gas turbine plant, atomic-powered loco¬ 
motives, and the possibilities of apply¬ 
ing atomic energy to marine power 
plants Appendices review the work 
on the atomic bomb and give conver¬ 
sion tables for energy units as well as 
tabulations of the nuclear and atomic 
masses of isotopes (227 pages, 8 by 9 
inches, 31 illustrations )—$410 postpaid 
AJ>J> 

FUNDAMENTALS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONIC 
CIRCUITS 

By Walther Richter 

T aking a subject as technical as elec¬ 
tronics and simplifying it to the 
point where it can be easily understood 
by the reader with no specialized back¬ 
ground, is at best a difficult task In 
preparing this volume, however, the 
author has succeeded admirably in do¬ 
ing just this Beginning with the most 
basic principles of electronics, he grad¬ 
ually works into detailed descriptions 
of the more common circuits Through¬ 
out the book, difficult mathematics has 
been avoided, clear, easily followed 
diagrams have been inserted where 
the text alone might become confusing 



Because of increased production costs 
of books, publishers' retail prices to¬ 
day are sub|ect to constant change It 
may bo necessary, therefore, for our 
Book Department to advise book pur 
chasers of Increased costs, even when 
orders sent ore based on current quo 
tatlons 

The Editor 

Here the non-techiucal reader can find 
a thorough working knowledge of the 
latest in industrial electronics (569 
pages, 6 by 9 inches, many diagrams) 
—$4 60 postpaid—JVJFfU 

THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF 
AVIATION 

By William Fielding Ogburn , 
assisted by Jean L ^dams and 
S C Gilfillan 

A well-written and thoughtful book 
which deals with many aspects of 
aviation and (heir impact on the life 
of the nation The book is unique be¬ 
cause it is the first comprehensive ef¬ 
fort to evaluate the social effects of 
aviation today and in the immediate 
future A few of the chapter titles will 
serve to indicate its scope Technology 
Brings Social Changes, A New Trans¬ 
portation System, On Predicting the 
Future, On Predicting the Social Ef¬ 
fects of Invention, Technological Trends 
in Aviation, Schedule Transportation 
of Passengers, The Transportation of 
Goods, Landing Places, Flying Service 
to Small Places, Private Flying, Air 
Routes, International Travel, Social 
Effects (755 pages)—$5.20 postpaid — 
A K 

PLASTICS BUSINESS 

By Herbert R Simonds and 
Joseph V Sherman 

C ONSTITUTING a keen analysis of struc¬ 
ture and trends of the rapidly ex¬ 
panding plastics industry, this book 
deals chiefly with business and statisti¬ 
cal aspects Sales, profits, costs, pro¬ 
duction rates, methods, and many other 
intimate facts on the major plastics 


THE MYSTERY OF SE1FI 

IS CONSCIOUSNESS limited to what you 
see or hear? Where does it come from when 
you awaken — where does it go while you 
sleep? Can it be weighed, measured, or 
otherwise qualified ? 

Have you ever felt that you have just 
returned to yourself—as if from a distant 
point, perhaps out of this world? Does 
consciousness reach into infinity—or, is 
consciousness itself infinite? What is the 
relation of consciousness to the Soul? Can 
man explore the intangible part of himself 
and the universe? 

Accept this FREE book 

You can use consciousness to improve and 
expand the scope of your life, right where 
you are The Rosicrucians, (NOT a religion), 
a progressive fraternity of inquiring minds, 
now offer you a FREE book, T he Mastery of 
Lift It points the way to the intelligent 
investigation of your consciousness and 
inherent powers. Write today tot 

Saras OTY 


^TRUTHS AGELESS AS TIME 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 

INVENTORS 

Lorn how to protect your lnvntlon The 
patent law* war* enacted for tba benefit of 
the inventor to give him protection for tha 
feature* of bla invention which arc patentable, 

Tha United State* Patent Office ndviane tha 
inventor to engage a competent, roftaterad patent 
attorney to rapreaent him. We offer tba Inventor 
experienced, conadentloua oouneal and prompt, 
confidential aervlce. 

A specially prepared booklet containing de¬ 
tailed information on patent protection and pro¬ 
cedure with * Record of Invention'* form wiu b* 
forwarded upon requeet —without o b l iga t ion , 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN 
A HARVEYB. JACOBSON 

Registered Patent Attorneys 
75-D District National Building 
Washington 5, D C 

Pleais tend ms booklet ronuinlrt* Information re- 
sardine patent pnrtertKm and procedure with Record 
of Invention form This request does not obligate me. 
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AMA2IN8 MW 
RAD101 

SMALL A 8 A PACK OP 

CIGARETTES! 
only a faw ounoM—Beau¬ 
tiful black chrome plmatlo 
cam Uam new cryetal 
diode Hi Q-illda dial Na 
iabM baUerlM ar ateclrte 
* plur ina r*talradl Ra> 
oelvu local broadcaata and 

flaarantMd to Play 

when uae<P aocordln* to 

-- nt with each radio I You 

»• in It at home in many offloaa hotaLi 
«htiu, to bad etc—lota of tun—real en¬ 
tertainment! 

SEND ONLY 11.00 (c ** h money 

#6 " M order check) and 

pay poatBaao $3 N plus delivery feet on ar¬ 
rival or Mud $1 M for postpaid delivery 
Oaaeplate m» shown ready ta play with self 
oontainad personal phone For ■ If ta—children 
will lore It —irownupt too! An exceptional 
▼aloe— order your* and enjoy the many rood 
-oomln*! Don t be whhoet 



radio 


proframa 

rear ra-Ketta Radio another day! 
loraldn orders 16 00 U S rash ) 
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PAM m ElICTRIC COMPANY 
*M Kmtimv, Ncbradia 


MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER 

110 volt AO-DO welds braces solders cuts 
aU metals easy to use full directions Com¬ 
plete with power unit flame and metallic aro 
attachments carbons fluxes, rods Usad 

by the Nary For professional or hobbyist 
Only |10 M 

MAGIC WELDER MFG CO 

1M Cuul Bt. D«pi pa -4 Nnr York Oltr 


Back 

YOUR 






■ IT! lEIIli MIT CliailRI lEjltEji 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. “ 


15,000 1077 

FORMULAS PAGES 

HOPKINS’ 
“CYCLOPEDIA 
OF FORMULAS” 

Thousands of copies of this ac¬ 
knowledged leader among books of 
formulas are being used daily 

$600 postpaid (Domestic) 

$6.50 postpaid (Foreign) 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

24 Watt 40th Strut, New York 18, 
N Y 


companies are set forth in well over a 
hundred tables. The more technical 
phases of the industry are presented 
in language readily understandable to 
the layman, compounding and fabri¬ 
cating processes are treated simply and 
concisely To prospective investors or 
manufacturers, or to anyone interested 
in the field of plastics, this volume will 
be an invaluable guide (439 pages, 6 
by 9 inches, illustrated )—$510 post¬ 
paid —NJf U 

PRACTICAL OPTICS 

By B K Johnson 

B ased on an earlier work of similar 
title, this book covers reflection and 
refraction experiments, 15 pages, the 
telescope, 33 pages, the microscope, 32 
pages, photographic lenses, 25 pages, 
optical glass, working and testing, 43 
pages No how-to-make Instructions 
are given but there is little theoretical 
matter Mainly it is about practical 
things in optics Most of the telescope 
part is in works like Jacobs, some of 
the microscope material is in Gage and 
others, part of the photographic lens 
data are in Jacobs, much of the opti¬ 
cal glass material is in “A T.M ” and 
others What is left? Buyers who re¬ 
joice to find even a number of un¬ 
familiar things in a purchased book 
will feel satisfied It also is an excel¬ 
lent book Other buyers might feel 
disappointed. The author is connected 
with the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, London. (189 pages, 
5 Vz by 8% inches, 194 illustrations) — 
$510 postpaid — A G J 

METALLURGY 

By Cart G Johnson 

I r this book could have been titled 
*‘Starting Points In The Study of 
Metals,” or “Refresher Points In Met¬ 
allurgy,” its content would have been 
made clear Every engineer knows that 
on hundreds of occasions during the 
course of a year he has to stop and ask 
himself “Now, what was it that I 
learned about that matter 7 ” This is the 
book to refresh his memory, to give 
him simple but adequate starting points 
for further research, and on most oc¬ 
casions to give him all the information 
he needs about metals and metallurgy 
In addition, this Is an excellent book for 
the student (416 pages, bVz by BVi 
inches, 22S illustrations.)—$510 post¬ 
paid.—EX» C 

ADVENTURES IN TIME 
AND SPACE 

Edited By Raymond J Healy and 
J Francis McComas 

A n anthology of 34 science-fiction 
stories of the highest type, this 
volume contains many an evening of 
stimulating and entertaining reading— 
providing the reader has a taste for 
writing of this nature By and large, 
the science-fiction yarn is recognized 
as a notch above most magazine “story” 
writing, and the intellectual ramifica¬ 
tions of most of the tales combine 
pleasantly with enough fast adventure 
to hold reader’s interest at a peak 
An anthology, such as this one, is an 


ideal way to treat such material since 
it makes It permanently available for 
those who have a spare hour or so to 
read As a steady reading diet, the 
material cloys. (998 pages, 6 by 8ft 
inches, unillustrated.)—$310 postpaid. 

DIESEL OPERATION 
AND MAINTENANCE 

By Orville L Adams 

E xperienced diesel engine operators 
will find that this new book con¬ 
tains much valuable information on the 
scientific and technical problems en¬ 
countered In their work, others inter¬ 
ested in the subject will find it equally 
informative and valuable Basic prin¬ 
ciples are covered—and used as step¬ 
ping stones in tracing all types of 
engine problems which may arise under 
service conditions Trouble-shooting is 
emphasized (366 pages, 7 by 10 inches, 
well illustrated with drawings and pho¬ 
tographs, three appendices including a 
glossary, well indexed )—$510 postpaid 
—AJPJP 

VICTORY OVER PAIN 

By Victor Robinson 

T he sub-title of this book is “A His¬ 
tory of Anesthesia” This it treats 
from the most primitive use of forest 
herbs by our remote ancestors to the 
most modern applications of curare for 
the alleviation of pain The presenta¬ 
tion of the subject matter is fascinating 
even for a lay person but without sacri¬ 
ficing in the least the accuracy essen¬ 
tial to the discussion of a scientific 
subject It is interesting to note that 
ether was used first by Morton on Dr 
Warren’s patient in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital on October 1, 1846 
(338 pages, 6 by 9 inches, illustrated ) 
-$3 60 postpaid —D HK 

FREE LANCE PHOTOGRAPHY 

By Townsend Godsey 

W ritten with the very worthy inten¬ 
tion of providing a guide for those 
desiring to make a profitable hobby, or 
business, of photographing for sale, 
this book overshoots its mark In addi¬ 
tion to the "inside” story of markets, 
public relations, rights and copyrights, 
editorial whims, and so on, this very 
readable little volume contains a gold 
mine of information for the amateur 
photographer Techniques of picture 
taking, equipment selection, processing, 
and a multitude of valuable tips are all 
between its covers. Profusely illustrated 
with half-tones and replete with tables, 
formulas, and listings (246 pages, 6 by 
9 inches, index and bibliography)— 
$4*10 postpaid k—EJFJ* 

AIR TRANSPORT AT WAr 

By Reginald M Cleveland 

A vivid and accurate story of the 
splendid work done by the Air 
Transport Command, the Naval Air 
Transport Service, and the Commercial 
Airlines of the United States in carry¬ 
ing equipment, men, and supplies to 
every combat theater the world over 
Miracles of courage and ingenuity sup- 
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plemented the splendid equipment and 
the experience of our aviation opera - 
ton, pilots, mechanics Some of the 
chapter titles are indicative Airlines- 
Armed Services Team, Wings for the 
Fleet, The Very Bones of Victory, Life 
Line to China Mr Cleveland has made 
a fascinating and valuable addition to 
the history of the war and to the his¬ 
tory of American aviation, (324 pages, 

0 by 9 inches, 47 photographs ) —$3 60 
postpaid — A JC 

THE ANCIENT MAYA 

By Sylvanus G Morley 

G eneral round-up of Information 
about the Mayan civilization, by a 
noted Mayan archeologist after 40 years 
of study and excavation The country, 
people, origin, history, agriculture, gov¬ 
ernment, life of the common people, 
religion, writing, arithmetic, astronomy, 
architecture, sculpture, ceramics, arts 
—all these are covered in readable 
style neither superficial nor heavy 
Author Is an associate of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington and a recog¬ 
nized scientific authority (520 pages, 

6 by 9 inches, 95 plates, 57 figures, 
maps )—$10.20 postpaid —A GI 

HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY 

By N A Lange 

S ixth edition of a well-known hand¬ 
book of chemical information. The 
editor is proud that it is not enlarged, 
but it has been greatly corrected and 
reset, particularly the vital table of 
properties of inorganic compounds 
Some 14 new tables have been added to 
Increase the usefulness of the volume, 
which retains its original convenient 
form and style (2092 pages, 5^ by 8 
inches )-47 15 postpaid —DJiJC 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

By Philip Lawrence Harnman and 
over eighty collaborators 

C overing a tremendous range of psy¬ 
chological and psuedo-psychologi- 
cal subjects and comment, this vol¬ 
ume is as impossible to review as a 
mail-order catalog Text material is 
drawn from the works of a large num¬ 
ber of workers in this field. The indi¬ 
vidual quality of the workers* achieve¬ 
ment is, of course, reflected in the qual¬ 
ity of the selection Hence, the book 
has highs and lows To a reasonable 
extent, an extent limited by the mirage¬ 
like nature of the not-yet-a-sdence 
field of psychology itself, this book 
fulfills its purpose of offering supple¬ 
mentary data on sub] ects ordinarily 
skipped over in academic treatments 
(897 pages, 6% by 9% inches, unillus- 
trated)—$10.20 postpaid 

PRECISION HOLE LOCATION 
FOR INTERCHANGEABILITY 
IN TOOLMAKING 
AND PRODUCTION 

By J Robert Moore 

P resented after two years of writing 
and exhaustive research, this work 
on precision hole location makes avail¬ 
able to the toolmaker, for the first time, 


e complete and authoritative text on 
this vital phase of his work. It is a 
thoroughly comprehensive review of all 
hole-location procedures and their evo¬ 
lution up to the point where the tool- 
maker can now apply the principle of 
interchangeability^ to his operations, 
enabling him to mass-produce special 
tools, dies, fixtures, gages, and molds 
under stringent accuracy requirements 
There are 184 pages devoted to the 
Woodworth Hole Location Tables, 
which convert holes on circles to rec¬ 
tangular coordinates that are available 
nowhere else and which alone are 
worth the price of admission (448 
pages, 7% by lOVb inches, 500 illustra¬ 
tions and diagrams)—$5 00 postpaid.— 
NHU 

GALVANIZING HANDBOOK 

By J R Daesen 

B asic pnnciples of coating iron and 
steel with molten zinc to provide a 
protective surface coating are here pre¬ 
sented graphically and in highly use- 
able form A large number of photo¬ 
graphic examples supplement the text 
and show clearly the effects of various 
operations and the end results Every 
phase of the work is dealt with in de¬ 
tail, including variations in the base 
metal, changes In the galvanizing coat 
after dipping, heat treatment, cleaning 
and pickling, fluxing, and various types 
of kettles used. (166 pages, 7% by 10% 
inches, 78 illustrations, 4 appendices) 
—$5.35 postpaid—APP 

SEX EDUCATION 

By Cyril Btbby 

S oundly written for the vital pur¬ 
pose of guiding parents, teachers, 
and others faced with instructing chil¬ 
dren and young adults on sexual mat¬ 
ters, this book was originally published 
in Britain and has been slightly edited 
for American publication Deletions 
are only those items concerned with 
the functionings of the English school 
system. All the common situations are 
met in a healthy, frank, and open- 
minded manner without resorting to 
literary meandering!. Should be a prac¬ 
tical handbook for all parents. Appen¬ 
dix material offers a tentative plan 
for sex education, specimen lectures, 
and a reading guide (311 pages, 5 by 
7% inches, unillustrated.)~-$2 60 post¬ 
paid —ESJL 

APPLIED PLASTIC 
PRODUCT DESIGN 

By Robert L Davis 
and Ronald D Beck 

C arefully considered here are the 
possibilities and limitations of plas¬ 
tics as a material in its own right—not 
as a mere substitute for metals, glass, 
or wood This Is the correct approach to 
the whole problem of plastics Properly 
used, they are highly valuable, incor¬ 
rectly used, they can often give a figura¬ 
tive black eye to the whole industry 
The volume first presents an introduc¬ 
tion to the plastics industry, then to 
design of plastics parts, and proceeds 
through a consideration of plastics 
machining, molding, thread cutting, 
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DIAMONDS .... 

EotMBlMl TnIi of Mntry 

Many production processes can use 
diomonds with profit — but only when 
they ore properly utilized to obtain 
maximum results Now you con obtain, 
in one volume, complete and concise 
information on industrial diamonds and 
their uses in hardness testing, wheel 
dressing, cutting metallic and non- 
metallic materials, machining glass, 
rock drilling, and wire drawing All of 
this, and more, In 

DIAMOND TOOLS 

By Paul Orodzlntfcl 

Technical consultant Industrial Diamond 
Review London 

$4.60 postpaid 
Ordar Iron 
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IHVERTOIS 

Patent Laws Encourage the de¬ 
velopment of inventions The Rules of 
Practice of the U S Patent Office ad¬ 
vises—unless an inventor is familiar 
with such matters—that he employ a 
competent registered attorney, as the 
value of patents depends largely upon 
the skilful preparation of the speci 
fications and claims Write for fur¬ 
ther particulars as to patent protec¬ 
tion and procedure and ‘‘Invention 
Record” format once No obligation 
McMORROW, BERMAN A DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
175-W Victor Building, Wash, l t D C. 
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The Editors Recommend 


rnocnwRis in experimental physics— 

By John IfrMA fJbJ> A waojtk oi ntfal data of 
a practical kina lor tk* eoastnctor, axpsrira«*tse, 
and aki0*4 onfUauw $?*4S 


Boot Sailors 
In Sclonco 


decorative treatment*, extrusion*, lami¬ 
nate^, sheet*, rod*, arid tube* A chap¬ 
ter deals with the economics of plastics 
use (285 pages, 6 by 9 inches, well il¬ 
lustrated with photographs and draw¬ 
ings, 8 tables of useful data, a glossary, 
and a comprehensive index)—$610 
postpaid —A JPJP 


HIGH FREQUENCY INDUCTI ON HEATING — 
By trmmk W Curtis Aiinrvn many qttaatioas con 
coniine bdnotloa healing and it* utility in Industrial 
proc ww TlMroofhly pmetical U scops IMO 


TOOL MAKING — By C If Colo. Iattnctloiu 
(or making mud ulag all kin da, from paraooal tool* 
To arbor pro— oi, lathe*. planar*. ate , 1 b differ ant 
mtlak *4.10 


ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR — By Rotors 
JUmkarf Practical instructions, with ox a ell ant 
drawl of a and tail aoparately bound ao that book 
can bo loft opon to a eonaln drawing whllo fol 
lowing tka printed instructions SS 10 

MACHINERY'S HANDBOOK — 13th Edition. 

“BIblo of tba mschaakal lnduatry ” 1911 p*«ea 

of latsst standards, data, and ioformation required 
daily In ahop aad drafting room *6.10 


POTTERY PRODUCTION PROCESSES — Edlsod 
By J J S m. For amateur and prof—Ional aliko, 
this compact volume air— specific iaxtmctiona For 
tlcular ttUatka la called to trouble* most likely to 
divclop SS 10 


YOUR HAIR AND ITS CARE — By Oscar L 
tnim AfJD,# mud Barnard T Bahrusau MJD 
SotonllAo facta about koir—how to urt and beautify 
it treat In faction a, and ao on Real facta—not a 
curo-ior baldn— 1 served $M 10 


NORTON’S STAR ATLAS AND TELESCOPIC 
HANDBOOK—dty Norton mnd Inglls New tenth 
edition of a standard work with main charts re 
drawn for epoch of 1990 Standby for amataura 
put tka «rad la rull *B 10 


PLASTICS — By $ H DuBois Third edition 
again rev tied and enlarged, with two four color 
platan. Thla la an important book on tka whole 
general subject of pleat ice, plus much brand new 
material on synthetic rubber, manufacturing proceaer* 
and plaatiea molding* *5)0 


REVISED LAPIDARY HANDBOOK — By $ 
Burry Bosmard, Practical instructions in gemstone 
cutting and polishing lor both beginner and the 
advanced hobbyist S 3 10 


SIMPLIFIED PUNCH AND DIE MAKING — By 
Wmlkor mud Tmy lor Comprehensive reference book 
for tool engineers as well as those juet getting 
started. Raphaels la on what to-do and how to- 
do J> fsoas the simplest to the moat complex 

die* $9 10 


THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY — By Albort 
fbulaia. Second edition with added chapter de¬ 
scribing advances aince publication of fimt edition 
some 28 yean ago Requires knowledge of advanced 
anathrmallca and physical not a popular exposition 

Sfl 10 


T^HNIOUE of CLASS MANIPULATION IN 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH — By Julius D Hold 
PAJ> Text cover* propertioa of glees, glau 
working equipment, baaie operation* seals (fnclud 
ing metal to glau) and exerciaes aimed at per 
fee ting technique *3 70 


TOE EINSTEIN THEORY OF RELATIVITY — 
By L L mud B C Llobmr An Intermediate book 
from which engineer* and tha lik* can gel close 
to an understanding of relativity Partly in lan 
guage but largaly la math am a tic* of collega grade, 
mainly calculus. §3 10 

ATOMIC ARTILLERY AND THE ATOMIC 
BOMB — By John Bollock Robortson. Standard 
beat sellar for years, describing electron* proton* 
positrons, photons, aommlo rays aad the manufac 
ture of artificial radioactivity—now with a chapter 
added 00 the bomb aad lb* difficult!** of it* pro 
duotion *3 60 

FINISHING METAL PRODUCTS — By Sfmonds 
mud Brogman Stree* la directed toward oommir 
elal aspect* of product finishing from the aland 
point of aalea, coat*, and product function Specific 
guidance for those faced with selecting finishing 
method* material*, and equipmant S4 10 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS, VOL. HI—OPTICS 

— By Fronds IPaston Soars On* of the moat 

modern worka on physical optica available today 
At college level It covers the subject with empba.ls 
on physical principle* rather than practical appli 
cations SS 10 

MEN, MIRRORS, AND STARS — By C Bdward 
Pmndray Third edition with much new material, 
including a chapter on the Schmidt camera Treat* 
telescope evolution famous American telescope 
makers telescope uses and accessories and so on 

•a 10 

EXPERIMENTAL PLA8THS AND SYNTHETIC 
RESINS — By C f tTAlollo Explicit direction, 
for making most of the well known plaatioa and 
resin* using a minimum of laboratory equipment 
Many of the processes ran be translated dircctlv 
into industrial application. *9 10 

FUNDAMENTALS OF OPTICAI FNGINEERING 

— By Donald H Jacobs This work start* out 
at the very beginning is mainly non mathemati 
cal and is probably the be*t suited of all exist 
ing book. a. an introduction to optical design 
Author is a physiclaf at Burrau of Standard* IS 60 

WITH THE WATCHMAKER AT THE BENCH — 
By Donald DmCarla. Simple practical atralght 
forward instruction* on the repair of timepieces 
with direct Implication* to the manufacture and 
repair of delicate Instrument* of all kinds $9 10 


A PRACTICAL COURSF IN HOROLOGY — By 
Bstrald C. Roily Definite, outright practical In 
at ructions an watch making repairs and adjustment 

UN 

SLIDE RULE SIMPLIFIED — By C Harris 
How t* aaa a slide ml*, without any of th* mysti 
ficatlon that often surrounds this Important tool of 
tb# engineer# Excellent Illustrations make everything 
clear 14,10 Including a slide rule for book alone 

$3.99 


THE PROLONGATION OF LIFE — By Dr 

Alomondor A Bogomolets Competent evaluation 
of present knowledge of the mysteries of human 
aging including full discussion of ACS—anti retie 
ular cytotoxic serum $1 60 

FEATURES Or THE MOON — By J B Spurr 
New volume that includes all of the forraar The 
fmbrfum Plain Region of the Moon * plus an ex 
tended study of the whole Moon 453 large page* 
14 Mt Wilton photographs, 95 drawings 35 10 
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APES. GIANTS. AND MAN 

By Franz Weidmnreich 

L inks in man's ancestry have been 
filled m even during war years. 
This book, by a noted paleoanthropolo- 
giat, describes the newer find* mainly 
from Java, the new Pithecanthropus 
robuttus, the gigantic Meganthropus 
paleojavanicus (bigger than a gorilla 
yet human), and Gigantopith ecu* 
bloc Jet, even larger than Meganthropu* 
and twice as big as a male gorilla 
“The human line leads to giants, the 
farther back it is traced,” says the 
author More find* are imminent. (122 
pages, 6 by 9 inches, 90 illustrations) 
—$2 60 postpaid — A GJ 

INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CHEMISTRY OF THE 
SILICONES 

By Eugene G Rochow 

R ecent developments in the indus¬ 
trial applications of the organic 
compounds of silicon have stirred tre¬ 
mendous interest in this alluring field 
of chemistry Previously, knowledge of 
these interesting compounds had been 
confined to little more than a hasty 
smattering for most chemists Now, this 
volume provides the basis on which 
most of us can learn the facts of silicon 
chemistry from the ground up, from 
both the practical and theoretical view¬ 
points (137 pages, 6 by 9 inches) — 
$2 85 postpaid —D H K 

THE HOME FREEZER 
HANDBOOK 

By Gerald J Stout 

I N this altogether practical book the 
Associate Professor of Horticultural 
Manufacturing at the Pennsylvania 
State University comes to full contact 
with the realities involved in building 
and running your own home freezer, 
small or large, so that a reader who 
knew practically nothing about freezers 
would have a right to feel he knew the 
subject all around Analysis of the 
economics reveals that the freezer you 
build, while not so beautiful as the one 
you buy, beats it by six to one on first 
cost and four to one on wattage (be¬ 
cause much thicker, also cheaper, in¬ 
sulation—planer shavings—may be 

used since the freezer need not have 
to pass through doorways and many be 
bulkier) Building instructions for sev¬ 
eral types are given (plan for a chest- 
type home-built freezer, framing the 
top and openings, and building the lids, 
installing the machinery and coil, im¬ 
practical types, don’t*, larger types) 
Second part of the book tells about 
preparation of the many kinds of foods 
A lot of people will use this book (345 
pages, 5% by 8% inches, 142 illustra¬ 
tions ) —$4.10 postpaid —A G J 
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Telescoptics 

A Monthly Department for the Amateur telescope Maker 
Conducted by ALBERT G INGALLS 

Editor of tfio Scientific American book* "Amateur Telescope MaklB| f< 
and "Amateur Idneop* Making—Advanced'' 


C nuuM oxide and its relative, Barne- 
site, are now largely doing the work 
formerly done by rouge in the precision 
optical industry, though it is not likely 
that rouge will ever be abandoned The 
new materials are used mainly like 
rouge but there are some minor differ¬ 
ences in working technique One reader 
of this department, Jacques Labrecque, 
860 Dunlop Ave, Montreal 8, P Q, 
Canada, writes “I have hit a problem 
Every time I try cerium oxide it slowly 
regrinds my mirror What is the cause 
of this 7 ” 

This inquiry was referred to Fred B 
Ferson, Ferson Optical Co., Biloxi, 
Miss, who has used much rouge, ceri¬ 
um oxide, and Bamesite, and who of¬ 
fered the following suggestions “May¬ 
be this worker has been putting too 
much cerium oxide on his lap with too 
little water and this use of too dense 
a suspension has caused the cerium to 
roll and enamel the glass This happens 
when there is too much cerium oxide 
(or, for that matter, any other polish¬ 
ing agent) either to become embedded 
in the lap or pushed off from it The 
enameled surface then has the appear¬ 
ance of a very fine, iridescent grind, 
the Iridescence being caused by inter¬ 
ference of light reflected from layers 
of different thicknesses An enameled 
spot on a mirror or lens is clearly 
visible in the Foucault test, both in 
outline and thickness The enamel is on 
the glass, not of it, and is only of the 
order of one wavelength in depth” 
Cerium oxide is more likely to enamel 
than rouge, but not if properly used 
Therefore, the question of how much 
water and how much polishing mate¬ 
rial to use on a pitch lap may be 
treated as a single, general question 
of basic interest and usefulness to all 
glass pushers, amateur or other 
As Everest has pointed out in 
“ATMLA /' if too much rouge is ap¬ 
plied to a lap the mirror gets a long, 
free ride but not much polish Many 
beginners and not a few others slap on 
rouge much as a green mechanic squirts 
oil on and all over a bearing if a little 
is good, he thinks, a lot must be better 
However, it really is difficult to believe 
that a very little polishing material can 
do the work it actually accomplishes 
Regarding the amounts of water to 
use in polishing there are two parties, 
the Wets and the Drys and, between 
them, a third party, the Moists “One 
way to polish ” Ferson points out In 
describing the Wets, “is to use consid¬ 
erable water, weight the lap (I refer 
to machine system using sub-diameter 
polisher, lap on top), and accomplish 
the polishing by means of the weight¬ 
ing The opposite is to use a minimum 
of Water and permit natural drag to 
takte place, as it will do whether the 


work is weighted or not This develops 
squeals and some lens shops sound 
like a penful of pigs The main dis¬ 
advantage of this Dry method is prob¬ 
able overheating of the surface, so that 
this method is not suitable for fine 
figuring, and another is the likelihood 
of producing sleeks (hairline scratches) 
These effects can, of course, be quickly 
adjusted at the end of the run by ap¬ 
plying more water and continuing pol¬ 
ishing a few minutes 
“In production work,” Ferson con¬ 
tinues, “where many jobs are in prog¬ 
ress at one time, one man can give 
attention to more laps where the wet 
method is used, since the dry method 
calls for addition of water and polish¬ 
ing agent drop by drop Once, m watch¬ 
ing work m a spectacle-makmg shop, 1 
saw the operator standing with a pail 
of rouge and a huge brush with which, 
after dipping it in the pail, he would 
flip rouge on the many spindles with¬ 
out moving from the spot—of course 
with great loss of rouge and the whole 
place painted red 

“The enameling mentioned by the 
inquirer may also occur when the lap 
is not quite in contact at some point" 
Standing between the Wets and the 
Drys are the Moists Your scribe once 
helped Dave Broadhead, Wells ville, 
N Y, a Moist, by doing the heavy 
looking on while he parabolized two 
10* mirrors face up using a 5* lap on a 
modified Draper machine with Bame¬ 
site as the abrasive Having made sev¬ 
eral thousands of roof prisms m war¬ 
time, Broadhead must have learned a 
few things optical, so his methods may 
be worth studying 

He put a spoonful of Bamesite in a 
drinking glass of water 
With a fine artist's brush having only 
a few hairs he stirred this up 
Then he shook the brush a little in 
the top of the still roily water to shake 
out possible grit 

Next he brushed a little of this mix¬ 
ture on the lap, which was a new one 
just made, and this teas to be the total 
polishing material used for the one or 
tioo hours of figuring spells 
He washed the mirror and set it on 
the machine, then washed his hands 
with soap, to avoid possible grit 
Using his dried hands as a towel, he 
rubbed off nearly all the water adher¬ 
ing to the mirror, placed the lap on it, 
and started the machine 
Soon a tendency to squeal developed, 
he was working as a Moist He worked 
throughout as a Moist, not a Wet He 
sat beside the machine like a nurse at 
a bedside and, each time the pig showed 
first signs of squealing, he dabbed on a 
tiny droplet of water from the top of 
the now well-settled water in the 
tumbler 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUES 



VERTICAL TRAVEL, RACK AND 
PINION MOUNTINQ 

Arm (am b« locked At any part of 13 
vertical travel Originally uaed on 
Air Corps photo mapper 
this precision built m«h 
mlsm make* wonderful 
focusing mount for an 
larger or copying camera 
Useful also for foewtna 
magnifier or low power 
microscope or teiaKopt 
Footed base $15. With 
clamp bate $13. 


INFRA* 

RED 

FILTERS 

Complete In 
mounts ready to 
map on the ob 
JecUve of any 
standard 7 x 60 
or 6 x 30 binocu 

Ur P1 kHo# 88 Extremely Interesting photographic 
posdbUltlcs All light operated electronic relay 
problems sotted with Oils Alter Make your own 
^iperacopc' from Alters originally made by gov 
eminent for this purpose Very finest optical flart 
mounted is shown Set $1 00 



ACHROMATIC 
ERECTING LENS 

4 element cemented unit 9/Id 
diameter 11/16" long F L 
about 1 5/8" Also excellent as 
wide field eyepiece projection 
camera or magnifying lens Unmounted $6 00 

TRIPLE APLANATIC 
LERI 

V fl (10X) 6/8* diameter 
Vfc" thkk Made by American 
Optical Oo to Hastings for 
mu la. Spherically and dkffrxn* 
l J tit-ally corrected like tiie finest 

microscope lens Remarkable for 
wide flat field brilliant Image greater working <fls 
tanee. Excellent Solid' type astronomical eye 
piece Ideal diamond loupe Each $6 00 




TANK 

PERI* 

SCOPE 



T-9K1 

Solid bronae A power tank 
periscope made for use in fast 
tovlnx vehicles to right distant objects, employed 
1th great Buceew fly fishing fleet* In locating 
hooft of fish suitable for dwp herders and cattle 
ten can be operated on locomotives trucks etc 
ully assembled in original army package ready for 
le Following valuable part* included In this tin 
■us! buy fl Urge and small prisms 2 medium sized 
dcsoope objective!? 3 lens achromatic telescope eye 
lece optical fists reticle pilot lltfhta, miscellane 
us optical and median!cal parts Army price 


3* ACHROMATIC 
LENS 

Telescopic objective — 3" 
diameter 16" fl crown 
and flint unoemented ele¬ 
ments Balsam and In 
st ructions for cementing 
included Boms edges chipped. Complete $5 00 

Include Postage — Remit with Order 

Swnd 20c for Up to- the minute Catalog 

HARRY ROSS 

MICROSCOMS 



Scientific and laboratory Apparatus 
70 West Broadway, Now York 7, N V 
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COMPLETE HI8H SHADE KITS 
OUR SPECIALTY 

Each kit has two glass discs 
(comet thickness), t a mpered 
pitch, 8 assortsd abrasives 
including rouga (fewer may 
not give perfect optical sur¬ 
face), instructions, FREE 
ALUMINIZED DIAGO¬ 
NAL, etc 



#4*00 
3 30 
10 00 
19 00 
21 00 


Pym, #5.50 
Ptm, 740 
Pm*, ll 50 
Pyres, 22.00 
Pyres, 554)0 


PftlttfS 11/tr v/k” SI.TI, I" $TJ# 

Pyre* •ptculyini aad« u> order Tour mirror 
t»rterf free. We dp po l u h ing end paraboHrins 

ALUMINIZING 

A harder tnd brighter aluminum coating that is 
uniform and producer a lasting and fuparlor re- 
Oectlog surface. Guaranteed not to peel or blister 


r 

$2.30 

r 

|»40 

10" 

$5 AO 


Mirrors for Cameras, Range Finders 
and other optical instruments. 

Write for FREE PRICE LIST 

THE PRECISION OPTICAL CO. 

1MI Iwt mm Street, N. Y. M, N. Y. 


TELESCOPE 1 


MAKERS 


Quality material* of the IUOHT kind 
a* Alt — Olaaa abraaivee pilch, roues and 
instruction* IS 00 

HOBSYGRAF^—INFORMATION—INSPECTION 
S paces on the Caaaecndn IS# 

Wa otTer you the benefit of our M man ok 
experlenoe at this bobby Free prise UsL 
John M Fiats, U Harwd St, SeriftfMd, Vt 


ALUMINIZING 

SURFACE HARDENED OOATINSS 

Od Tl»e last 


4* 

— #2 50 

14" — #14.00 

r 

— 3 50 

16" — 1#*0© 

10" 

— 3.00 

IS" — 21.00 

12*" 

— 0 JOO 

20* — 24,00 


24* - 

- #30.00 


LI HOY M. l euusrna 

Unsela Avsk Chkape t$, 10. 


REFLECTING TILUCOFE KITS 
OUR SPECIALTY 

FAIUBOLIO PY1UEX MIRROR* made to Ort*r, 
o orre oU y fleured poUahetf, and pa r s ho ll ae d Preelae 
worhmanahlp jr uarante ed Prlctee o n. re quest 
W® DO POUaHIRO, PARABOLJtofO, AND 
ALUtCINIZDfO 

mTcHALFIN CC^ANY 

0. a. a Box 207, NSW York, N. V. 



A Popular Illustrated 
Astronomical Monthly — 

For amateur eatro n o m em — new ttar 
charts, GUaning* for telescope makers, 
nags for obearrers, and calaetial photos. 
Star charts for N and &. Hemisphere* 
#3 00 a year, domestic; #5 50 in Canada 
and Pan-American Union t #4 00 foreign. 
Staple copy, 30 cent*. Sample on requeW. 

ikt publishing mbpomtion 

Harvard Obeervatory, Cambridge 3L Mata 


Here wee s constantly maintained 
nice balance between squeal and not- 
squeal—-diligently keeping in Moist 
territory all the time To accomplish 
this the little droplets were added about 
once in 10 or 15 seconds on either side 
of the moving sub-diameter lap If you 
fall asleep at it the pig wakes you up. 

Maybe faster ways could have been 
found to parabolize But isn't it better 
to find ways to stretch out the action? 
You are not so likely to barge into a 
bad situation and aggravate it before 
discovering what you have done Case 
of feeling your way and remaining 
always in full control What's an hour 
or two for parabolizing a 10* mirror 9 

The lap backing was the stiffest pos¬ 
sible, made of 5/16* steel plate with 
welded radial ribs and driven by a 
central pin having a bulbous head ex¬ 
erting its sidewise force deep In a hole 
near the working leveL It also was 
light—pound or two Since the driving 
pin rode free in a vertical hole In the 
main arm—could rise or fall freely—no 
weight could be added to it, even if 
desired, but it wasn't 

“My theory," Broadhead comments, 
“is to keep the lap and the work in 
extremely intimate contact This cannot 
be achieved by adding whole gobs of 
water on one side, with the lifting and 
tilting thus occasioned. The aim is to 
maintain an unvarying and strong suc¬ 
tion (attraction) Then, with an ex¬ 
tremely stiff lap backing, great pres¬ 
sure is automatically exerted on the 
high zones The lap may squeal loudly 
at first but this subsides as the zones 
disappear” 

A Wet uses much water and then 
adds much weight to squeeze it out 
The Moist lets the forces of adhesion 
take care of this—and they are strong. 

Shown copy on all the above and in¬ 
vited to correct any errors in it, Broad- 
head finds none but adds “My only 
criticism is that the reader may get the 
impression that the technique is ad¬ 
vocated principally for small-tool para¬ 
bolizing, whereas it is of greatest ef¬ 
ficacy in getting the desired starting 
sphere, and is later helpful In obtaining 
a smooth and comparatively zone-free 
paraboloid ” 

Considering the number of optical 
Wets there are, the above discussion 
should have important impact on ama¬ 
teur optica. 

The Dry, or squealing porker, meth¬ 
od may develop unexpected heat else¬ 
where Your scribe, in polishing a mir¬ 
ror by hand with Barnes!te, so highly 
perfected the “e o e e e ee eek” technique 
that feminine feet were wont to regis¬ 
ter violent objection by thumping on 
the floor above The pig kept it up— 
he had a devilish glint in his eye—and 
the cellar door next flew open and a 
large tin wastebasket came hurtling 
down the stairway A houaebroken, do¬ 
mesticated pig, not a pigheaded pig, 
might have taken this as a faint hint, 
but this pig was trying to figure out just 
exactly what vibrates, and why, when 
a pig gets into a mirror Probably every 
mirror maker has discovered pigs in 
his mirror and wondered whether harm 
would result None, except on final 
figuring, where it makes too much heat 
Don't let it go that far Don't, even. 


OBSERVOSCOPE ram 

i Ira RWnnWW 

41r*e4y I* 4 m «Hk San d ra * 
im aolwAartara, A ratwaMa o44 
to It § tow n. S it Stmt, Ama 
Ittr Astra******, Scowls, Sw 
rayort, T* a ch a n CoMtrvctad 
el 7 In M*K 

Fries M2* 

F OX. F M oSMp M *. F*. 

W. H. RIDDING 

DOT C1I.S10S NfWHAll IT • PKHA 44, PA 



RAMSDEN EYEHEOES 

%' B PL. .uiMl.nl dU. I 1 /." OD 

each #5 10 — ImwoWstt d*Uv*vr 
EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS 
CottbbutlM EynpUc* slid 
Priam Holder 

Mirror rad* wish rlej for tub* 

Fritm* MfhMl soot tty 
Prif* and catalog oo roquaat 

C. C. YOUNG 

2S RJchord Raod Kwt He rtford A, Coo*. 


INVENTORS -if 3.000 p.opl« in 

America can uae or benefit from your 
idea, I guarantee its sale at your price 
in less than 60 days. George Pearce, 
47T Bartholomew St, Peabody, Mess. 



Send for free folder describing the 

SATURN 3inch TELESCOPE 



ASTRONOMICAL 

TBLCSCOPIS 

a mentis 

Telescopes Kits Ortas 

Mounts Eye Fleets Tripod# 

Costings Finders Fl«wms 

Tubes Achroincts Penerwildnf 

MIRRORS MADB TO ORDER 

'k'k'kQuahty oo* motto!*** 
PROFESSIONAL SBRVICB AVAILABLE 
Writ* far C e»al*>s* ead Fric* Ll*f 

ARTDA T»l HAAII MUD SUV 


F O Bex ISA# - Glu d e l e S. CeRf 
Disploy Room — Erb 6 Gray 
>54 S Figueroa St —Los Angelos, CoHf 
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AEVMSIBLI BEARED MOTOU 



$5.oo 


Operate* on Flaahlight battenc*, ep«td de¬ 
pending on the YolUge Fairly atrotig on 
6 volt*, full power and *pee<1 on 27 volt* 
Designed to t>e uaed in bombiighti, auto¬ 
matic pilots, etc Two type* 

145 or 250 RPM Either 
•peed a bargain at 

ALNIOO F1I10 
MOTOR 

J M 1" * 1" 

H.YWHKU 
OOVMMOt 

10,000 RPM W 


$ 3.50 




BLM, 


ALNIOO MA8NETS 

SMALL HOtMSHOfS 
% K H K % 

* 1.00 


2 far 


44-D Day Straat, Naw Yarti 7, W.Y, 


(PATENTS 

■VMIIHH MMM 

|C.A.SN0W£C0. 

MBGJST8MED PATENT ATTORNEYS I 


loo sm imlmu 


USMTN1, U 


THE HENRY SYSTEM 
Of Finger Print 
Classification 
and 

Identification 

U now m uso by moat 
of tha Polks Dap ar t m anti in tfaa 
United Sntci. It u also tha system 
which applicants for many Civil 
Saroca poaitions must master bafora 
thty can successfully fill all roQuira* 

mfwH. 

Tha only book ha sad on tha Hanry 
System is Fradanck Kuhna’s 

“THE FINGER PRINT 
INSTRUCTOR*’ 

la this l&2~p«0t hook, written by a 
noted fingar print axpart who was 
for many yaars in tha Buraau of 
Criminal InvastiROtioa, Naw York 
Police Dapartmant, will ba found 
complete instructions on avary phase 
of the work from taking tha prints 
to final identification. Numerous 
photographs and reproductions of 
prints make all details dear 
Used by many governmental and 
industrial personnel departments 
and by tha F BX 

$4*23 postpaid (Domestic) 
$4*60 postpaid (Foreign) 

Order f tm MIENHFI0 AM1RI0AN 
SI WssMMStmf, Ntw Y«rk II* N. Y. 


hurry the moist technique, be delib¬ 
erate 

With Bamesito, on its first try-out by 
your scribe several years ago, a 10* 
mirror polished out in just two hours 
It is only fair to state* however, that it 
had received finings with Garnet Fines 
(Nos. 1, 4, 7) and would have polished 
out in fewer than normal hours even 
with rouge It happened thus Exami¬ 
nation was made to see how the polish 
was coming up but it had already come 
up and was complete Your scribe ex¬ 
claimed “Well Til be damned!" (This, 
no doubt, is true ) 

Cerium oxide is pink, in water sus¬ 
pension approaching white It has long 
been known to be a possible abrasive 
but lay practically undeveloped com¬ 
mercially until the Barnes Company 
and other companies developed its ap¬ 
plication Barnes!te, which is even 
faster and, in fact the fastest known, is 
a special material developed exclusive¬ 
ly by the Barnes Company beginning 
in 1941 It is a mixture of cerium ox¬ 
ide with other rare earth metal oxides 
Bamesite is red-brown and costs a 
little more than rouge but what are a 
few cents' saving when a frogskin will 
buy enough cerium oxide and Bame- 
site to polish a dozen mirrors (many 
more, if the user will avoid the tech¬ 
nique of the green mechanic with the 
diuretic oilcan). 

‘The general rule for any polishing 
materials," Ferson emphasizes, “is to 
apply only a small amount of polishing 
agent in a larger amount of water (a 
teaspoonful or tablespoonful in a glass 
of water), to forbear from adding more 
of the agent than the lap will han¬ 
dle, and not to try to hurry the action 
by adding more and more because this 
will not work. 

“Just how much the lap will take up," 
he continues, “will depend on its hard¬ 
ness—the harder the less, until a very 
hard lap will take up none at all and 
will grind Instead of polishing Even a 
very soft lap will take up only so much 
in a given time Toward the end of 
polishing, only water from the top of 
the glass, which contains the finest 
rouge, should be added." 

L ast September this department an¬ 
nounced that if as many as twenty 
five 18* Pyrex telescope mirror blanks 
could be ordered and molded at one 
pouring, the purchase price per blank 
would drop by about $100 This number 
of blanks soon were ordered and sup¬ 
plied to the users A Urge part went 
to professionals who took advantage 
of the opportunity, and their co-opera¬ 
tion is welcome Some of these profes¬ 
sionals formerly were amateurs 
This department now receives be¬ 
lated word that nine more 16* blanks 
are wanted, two of these from a worker 
who put off sending his shekels to 
Corning Glass Works till too late to get 
i into the earlier club Also, several who 
| advised this department that they "had 
joined” apparently thought a mere ex¬ 
pression of intention would serve, but 
Coming's mare wont go without the 
actual spinach. We now propose a 1947 
"Sixteen-Inch Club" started off by the 
nine mentioned above Present price is 


U. S. ARMY .ml NAVY SURPLUS 

900,000 111 

LENSES 



WAR BARGAIN!!! 

S PERFECT COATED TENSES (Vote# 
$140) Complete set from SX t a nk artU- 
lory scope, dlA’i from 1-1/8* to B-l/Fo 
Our Special Offer Includes coated pro¬ 
tective window and reticle. Compute 
set $UM 

COMPLETE SET OF METAL PABTR 
tell/ machined, perfect 9741 


5 POWER TANK ARTILLERY TELESCOPE 
(M71) Brand New Coated Optics, Com¬ 
pletely assembled Value $54500 ea. $2900 
WIDE ANGLE EYEPIECE—AH mated op¬ 
tics mounted In foctoalng cell 2* clear 
aperture 1*4" FL S Aehro lenses Value 
$125 00 Perfect ea. 9 B0 

LBS OPTICAL GLASS Lera k Mm 
blinks Index and Dispersion marked 1 ATS 
ACROMATIC OBJECTIVE Perfect Coated aad 
cemeuted 44m/m Die. 7*4" PL 
Mounted $3 50 ea. Unmounted $2.90 ee. 

ARMY TELESCOPE 

Ordinal Cod $15000 


ALL COATED LENSES—BRAND NEW 
Ttwae superb telescopes come to you in tha original 
government packing They were made by tto finest 
optical booses in America. Length lotto*. 

Contains S coaled lentes flv* of them KtWlh 
Ito high revolving power of tha lenaes will bring 
out great detail 30* Field of View 8X, Eyepiece 
Lens DU. 2©w/m KFL lfc" Flxad foeue. Ob¬ 
jective 25m/m DU Also reticle and three da* 
ladhable colored Altars Postpaid $7.90 


ACHROMATIC LENSES, cemented 
12 vam DU 80 mao F L i 

14 mm Dta. 00 mm P L coated 

18 mm DU 102 mm F L 

38 mm Dfa 182 mat F L coated 

33 mm DU 184 mm F L coated 

35 mm Dla 122 mm PL, coated 
20 mm DU 104 mm FL coated 

39 mm DU 54 bub F L. coated 

39 mm DU Tfl am F L coated 

81 mm DU 124 mm F L eoated 

81 mm DU 172 ma PL coated 

83 am DU 132 mm F L. 

84 no DU 05 nun F L retted 

88 mm DU 130 mm F L 

PENTA PRISM ldm/ai Face 
PENTA PRISM 20m/m Face 
DOVE PRISM 49m/m long 
DOVE PRISM 75m/m long 
X15* AMICI PRISM 10m?a Face 
90* AMICI PRISM 21n/m Face 
RIGHT ANGLE PRISM 38m/m Face 
RIGHT ANGLE PRISM S8m/» Face 
GIANT RIGHT ANGLE PRISM 41m/i 

57m/» Face (flint gliaa) 

GIANT PORRO PRISM (grooved) 41m/i 
Aperture m 

CROSSLINE RETICLE 29m/m DU « 


$ SO 
ee. L25 
ee. La 
ee. L2$ 
te. L55 
ea. L25 
ea. Lo 
•a. L25 
ea. 1.25 
mu LS0 
ea. L2S 
ea. L50 
*. LS0 

ea. LS0 
ea. L00. 
«*• SMI 
ea. JO 
ca. LOO 
ea. 1.25 
ea. 2.00 
m 1.25 
ea. L7S 
m X 
ee. 5.00 

5.25 
SO 


8X ELBOW TELESCOPE 



BRAND NEW 
Made by Keufel h Eanr 

ThU telescope will make an accept 
Objective 52m/m DU, focutring eyetfeet, 
mounted (titers, amber red, neutral aad dear 
. Illuminated crom-llne reticle aad qutafc finding 
(level right. Hu large die Amici Priam, erecting 
system. Postpaid $27 50 am 

Send 3 wit stamp for “BARGAIN" Urt 


A. JAKGERS 


BOX 84A SO OZONE PARK 20, N Y 
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TELESCOPES 

2*%" objective — 60x90* c«l«itial 
45x terrestrial eyepieces, Alt*ozmuth 
Ktnd with full length tripod 
Price $130.00 with one celestial eye¬ 
piece 

JANAN INSTRUMENT CO. 

BOX 89, PLAINFIELD, N J 


MEN life 
SCIENCES 

■ 

rvSpO^ C "^c 

C° ttG Xo^ seS 

lu, 


ASTRONOMICAL 
OBJECTIVES, OCULARS 
PRISMS, FLATS 

Instruments Designed to 
Your Specifications 

Write for Descriptions and 
Price List 

BKANDON SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 

A New York Corporation 

P O Box 15 Motveree, New Yotk 


LARGE TELESCOPE 
OBJECTIVES 

2V OD 13" focal len fl th 

NSW - ACHROMATIC - COATIO 
IN PSOCSTAL MOUNT 

Stock No 100A $16 00 ex 


Seme m Above but unmounted — 

Stock *10OB 114 00 m 

Seme u ebovt but declared second* due to U*ht 
surface scratches— 

Stock #1000 liooo ea. 


■atra ht*h grade coated achromatlo ereotin* 
lent system 9 elements, mounted in 1\ 4 imA 
O D aluminum tube efl 93 mm 
Stock *101 MOO ea 

PIBCU tPL one Inch removable reticle 
coated lenses 1 1/19' dla threaded mount 
Clear aperture eye lens 18/19 inches 
Stock #ao $176 ea 


SYS PIBCTB1 IPL 3 i Inch both eye and field 
l y e* achromatic and coated In focusing mount 
threaded lor %' holder Knurled foousing ad¬ 
justment Clear aperture eye lense 43/94 Inch 
Remorable reticle 

Stock #21 MOO cm 

SYS PI SOY — Large from aircraft sighting 
station In 27k' dla threaded aluminum mourn 
*■* EFL approx 2 inches 
Cbated optica, clear aperture eye lens over 1% 

BtoS? #21 $6 00 ea 

FANOttAMIO TELESCOPE U 8 Army lf-13 3 
power Remove elbow telescope and objective 
SKhV^ffft ‘Uwronal or erecting ^e gece 

Fleas* mi ttock No whon ordering 

F W Botlontyne Point Pleasant 

P O Bo* m New York 


$37 50 per blank, fob Coming, N Y, 
and a batch molding will take place 
at Coming when the other orders come 
in. If you don’t $eel equal to a 16* job 
now, perhaps you will later Do not 
send any money to this magazine since 
business dealings are entirely with 
Coming, but if you wish, please let 
this magazine know you have joined 
its 1947 club, in the manner just named. 

H ow thick, how rigid, must the glass 
tool be on which a mirror u ground 
and polished’ On this there have been 
two schools of thought One school says 
as rigid as the mirror, or almast The 
other says rigidity makes little or no 
theoretical difference in a tool 
This question came up when this de¬ 
partment was asked whether Coming’s 
%" or W Pyrex '‘Panel Stock,” cheaper 
than mirror blanks though of the same 
glass, could safely be used as the tool 
for a fairly large mirror, say a 12 Vi" 
This stock is gtvqn standard commercial 
annealing but not the special annealing 
that mirror blanks rate The question 
was passed to a lew advanced amateurs 
One replied ‘Tve been using tools 
much thinner than that but haven’t 
noticed any astigmatism ” Another 
‘Used a Vi" tool on a 4 Vi" mirror No 
astigmatism ” A third “I tend to side 
with the thin tool boys, provided the 
worker keeps rotating the mirror and 
circumnavigating the barrel ” The last 
clause is the basis on which the thin 
tool school argument is based, but 
few appear to have risked loss of labor 
by making a planned experiment that 
would bring the answer out un¬ 
equivocally, such as trying a 10" or 
12!£" mirror on a Va* tool Goat wanted 

Y ou no doubt have made your formal 
will but, even then, what would 
your puzzled heirs know about dispos¬ 
ing of your optical things’ Pause and 
try to think out just exactly how 
mother, wife, or children would pro¬ 
ceed with this job You are an angel 
hovering overhead but you can’t make 
your presence known and you are 
thinking, “Therd go my best eyepieces 
for a dime apiece and that fine little 
flat for two cents while they are trying 
to get $100 for that worthless unfin¬ 
ished, unfiguredi objective lens ” You’d 
be thinking things no angel is supposed 
to think 

Would it not be a kind, thoughtful 
thing to jot doWn In pencil some in¬ 
formal notes on what to do with each 
item’ Where to offer it Value 
The total volume of optical stuff to¬ 
day thrown out or gathering dust be¬ 
cause heirs don’t know what to do with 
it probably would load a freight train 
For a trifling favor one amateur’s 
widow recently tried to give your scribe 
a microscope worth several hundred 
dollars, while another amateur who had 
promised his copy of Ritchey’s rare 
classic “On the Modem Reflecting Tele¬ 
scope” omitted to implement his prom¬ 
ise with a memorandum for his heir 
before he died (earlier than he ex¬ 
pected) and the book was burned up 
and so is your scribe Two examples of 
the crazy things that happen because 
heirs are left puzzled 


kickickitii'k’k'k'k'kit'k'kirk ' k i ck ' kii'kit'k'kit 

Astronomers . . . 

Wonders of the universe revealed m 
telescopes as small as two tnchts No 
more disappointing search**. New 
TELB-GU1DE gives magnitude, size 
and position of all planetary and extra 
galactic nabulae brighter than magni 
tude 10.5 Ring, double, quadruple, 
spiral, and even chaotic, nebulae are 
included in this comprehensive list. 

Price 254 Edition I united 
Allen Whitney 40 Flfteld St 

Noihuo, Hew Hampshire 
*A*AW******AA^**^**A***»* 


FOR SALE 

Owing to con toll dot ion with o Imrgsr optical 
firm, 1 hovs tho following mocMsory for saw 
1—10 Spindle "optics" machine. 

1—1 Spindle heavy doty grlndor 
1 (Hass Mwint machine 
1 Oarvtn mining machine 
1 Lathe; 1 EMIT Prasci 4 A.C motors, 

14 4 to W h p ; Small tools. 

$1200 BUYS ALL! 

DAVID WILLIAM WOLF 

Reflector Kits, Prisms, Equatorial Mountings 
Pyrex Et( 

Catalogue on Request 
334 Montgomery St Brooklyn 25, N Y 


Army - Nary Bargains 

Kras Qua alln* 30c e*cb 

Shot Ouo nipple* Wc 

PUtol barrel flint 76c 

Carbine barrel 46-70 used 900 

Krsf steel scabbard 66e 

Assorted flints 1 00 doc 

Price* do NOT Include poet***- IMS oatalo*, 
309 pact* 91 Special circular for 3c stamp 
Francis lannerman Sons 501 Broadway, N Y 12 


Make Your Own 


TELESCOPE 


EXTENSIVE, practical instructions 
for making excellent telescopes 
capable of serious astronomical 
work, including the glass mirrors 
and at a cost of less than $25 for 
materials, are presented in 

AMATEUR TELESCOPE 
MAKING 

(500 poo**, 316 llle s trotio wa ) 

$5 00 postpaid, domestic; foreign $44* 

^FTER you have made your tele* 
Mope, there will be other optical 
. apparatus that you will want to 
make Then the book you will 
need is 


AMATEUR TELESCOPE 
MAKING—ADVANCED 

(450 pogee, 341 Ifla s lro H ons) 

$4 00 postpaid, daateeHsf Fore i gn $4JB 

Ask for detailed information on 
these two practical hooks on an im 
portant scientific hobby A postal 
card will do. 
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50 Years Ago in . . 



(Condensed from Issues of May, 1897) 


HIGH SPEED TELEGRAPHY — “By making use of the alternat¬ 
ing current and special designs of receiver and transmitter, 
two well-known American specialists. Lieutenant G O 
Squier and Prof A. C Crehore, have succeeded in sending 
messages over a wire at the rate of twelve hundred words a 
minute, and they confidently assert that between three 
thousand and six thousand words a minute may be dis¬ 
patched by the same system between points that are a thou¬ 
sand miles apart” 

JAP LAIOR PROBLEMS — “Like causes are producing like re¬ 
sults In Japan, and the remarkable industrial development 
of the country is bringing in its train those very same in¬ 
dustrial troubles which have harassed or are still perplexing 
the older civilizations of the West If recent labor troubles 
are an indication, it looks as though the apparent prosperity 
of Japan was not as healthy as it might be, and that it was 
based on the poverty and misery of the wage earners.” 

ALUMINUM COATING — “A new departure in the field of 
sheet metals has Just been undertaken by a St. Louis, 
firm This firm has sent us samples of steel sheets coated 
with aluminum, which, It is claimed, are superior to and 
more durable than galvanized iron, tin plate or planished iron 
for many purposes for which those materials are now gen¬ 
erally used. Moreover, they can, when desired, be polished 
to a luster equal to burnished silver or nickel” 

SAFETY GOGGLES — “Injury to the eyes by dust, sparks, 
flying splinters, and stones is by no means rare, and only 
imperfectly prevented by the ordinary spectacles Dr 
Thomalla, of one of the Berlin accident wards, has devised 
a spectacle made of Sobering’s gelatoid, an elastic, trans¬ 
parent material, which can be hardened in amyl acetate 
If really broken by flying pieces, the mass does not splinter ” 

ELECTRICAL HEATING — “The Niagara Falls Power Com¬ 
pany’s big power station offers one of the most interesting 
studies on the subject of electrical heating to be found in 
the United States, if not in the world The heaters in the 



Bectrlc beaten (at left) la Niagara goaocet l ai stottea 


offices are on a secondary 100 volt circuit, and this circuit is 
fed through converters which reduce the voltage from 2,000 
to 100* In the office portion of the power house there is about 
175 horse power In heaters of die American pattern, but 
they are seldom all on at the same time. Of course, it de¬ 
pends entirely upon the weather conditions as to the amount 
of heat required to make the rooms comfortable In the 
dynamo room there are fifteen heaters, three circuits of five 
each, and each circuit takes up about 200 horse power How¬ 
ever, it has never yet been found neoessary to use all three 
circuits, two of them being found sufficient in the coldest 
weather By consulting the illustration In connection with 
this article the heaters will be seen on the left on the walls 
of the dynamo room, about 15 feet above the floor” 

RAILROAD TROUBLES — “By the dropping of the brake bar 
of a freight car of the new Third Rail branch of the N 7 n 
N H it H R R n the switchboard at the Berlin, Connecticut, 
power houses was burned out, causing a loss of one thousand 
dollars, delaying probably for a week the opening of the 
Third Rail route between New Britain and Hartford” 

SUBMARINE — “On Monday, May 17, there was launched at 
the Crescent Shipyard, EUzabethport, N J*, an extremely 
interesting specimen of marine architecture, known as the 
Holland submarine boat. It embodies the results of some 
twenty years of experimental work on the part of the de¬ 
signer, who firmly believes that the submarine torpedo boat 
will prove to be the most deadly weapon of future naval 
warfare ” 

PARER MACHINE — “At Rumford Falls, Me., the largest paper 
machine in the world is now in the course of construction 
by the Rumford Falls Paper Company It will produce paper 
150 inches in width, which is said to be 15 Inches wider than 
any American machine and 2 inches wider than any other 
machine in the world at the rate of 500 feet per minute, 
or, in a complete day’s run of 24 hours, will turn out about 
9,000,000 square feet, equivalent to 35 tons” 


100 Years Ago in . . 



(Condensed from Issues of May, 1847) 


POWER —“The steam engine Itself, improved as it is, and 
wonderful as have been the results produced by it, is capable 
of further improvements Its bulk and weight may be further 
diminished, both in the form and construction of the boiler 
as well as the engine itself, and thus in effect, its power may 
be increased, or it may be reserved to us to discover the 
means of producing, and rendering subservient to our pur¬ 
poses, some other power which shall surpass steam, or, per¬ 
haps, to substitute for it that all-powerful agent, electricity, 
which Jacobi has already attempted to apply to navigation M 

BALLOON TIRE5 — “A number of cabs with newly invented 
wheels have just been put on the pave in London. Their nov¬ 
elty consists in the entire absence of springs. A hollow tube 
of India rubber about a foot in diameter, inflated with air, 
encircles each wheel in the manner of a tire, affording the 
greatest possible amount of cab comfort to the passenger” 

ZINC CASTINGS — “Some of the French artisans have adopted 
the plan of casting statues and groups of figures, in zinc in¬ 
stead of bronze. By this means the cost of such models is 
very much reduced, while an equally good r ep resentation 
Is produced.” 

TELEGRAPH WIRE — “The Directors of the New York and 
Buffalo Telegraphic Company, at their recent meeting in 
Utica, resolved to use In their operations an iron wire known 
as No 10, weighing about 250 pounds to the mile” 
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April 7 is a notable day in communication history, for 
on that day m 1927 was the first demoastrauon of tele¬ 
vision over long distances Large-scale images were flashed 
from Washington, D C , by wire and from Whippany, 
N J, by radio to a public demonstration in New York 
City “It was,” said a newspaper, “as if a photograph had 
suddenly come to life and begun to smile, talk, nod its 
head and look this way and that ” 

That was the first of many public demonstrations, 
each to mark an advance in the television art In 1929 
came color television, and in 1930 a two-way system 
between the headquarters buildings of A T & T and 
Bell Laboratories When the first coaxial cable was installed 


in 1937 , television signals for 240 -hne pictures were trans¬ 
mitted between Philadelphia and New York and three 
years later 441 -line signals were transmitted By May, 
1941 , successful experiments had been made on an 800 - 
mile circuit 

End of the war brought a heightened tempo of 
development Early in 1946 began the regular expen- 
mental use of coaxial cable for television between New 
York and Washington, and a few months later a micro- 
wave system for television transmission was demonstrated 
in California 

Transmission facilities will keep pace as a great art 
advances to wide public usefulness 


BELL TELEPHONE 


LABORATORI 



EXPIORINO AND INVENTING, DEVISINO ANO PERFECTING, FOR CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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PUBLISHING COSTS VltSUS INCOMI 

_ iWp 

Ktamiu ot wut mqu labor unions and "economists” 
may say about the necessity ot maintaining low sales 
costa in the face ot skyrocketing production costs, there 
comes a time when cold tacts call tor painful decisions 
One such decision has just been made* With the July, 
1647 issuer the price of Scientific American will be in¬ 
creased to 90 cents a copy, five dollars a year 
We looked at every angle, considered every possi¬ 
bility. But certain things could not be changed. In round 
numbers, pur printing costs have increased 80 percent, 
paper is up 50 percent, and engraving has risen 40 per¬ 
cent, based on 1940 posts. Add similar increases in all 
other phases ot business operation and it becomes obvir 
ous that something had to be done 
One thing we refused to do‘ We would not sacrifice 
the editorial quality of Scientific American in order to 
cut costs. This must be maintained. So, since we cannot 
continue to absorb all of the cost increases and still stay 
in business, we reluctantly decided that the price of the 
magazine must be increased. We are sure that; our 
readers wifi be in sympathy with this move, will under¬ 
stand that it was done only as a last resort, will bear 
with us Until a downward readjustment can be made 
See also Important announcement on page 234. 


IftM*? HUMANITY TO MAN 

ArmCATJON of the Golden Rule in Industry and else¬ 
where, naive though some may think it to be, 1* part 
and parcel of progress. More modern wotd for the Rule 
is "humanities,” a subject that is becoming an ever more 
important burnt of our cohnplicated civilization.. 

Warning that the world must develop increased re¬ 
spect for the humanities, Dr Frank D. Fackenthal, act¬ 
ing president of Columbia University, gives this ex¬ 
panded and. clarifying definition “The field of study is 
the natures of men, their psychologies, their explosive¬ 
ness in this or that situation, their resistance to this or 
that movement even though it be for their advance¬ 
ment, their attraction to this or that idea though It may 
ultimately enslave them and destroy their freedom, their 
instinct for Immediate individual welfare as against the 
long-term public good.” 

This indeed is * study worthy of as much attention, 
as much effort, as any research in the physical sciences 
Through it the physical sciences and all their potential 
possibilities can advance rapidly; without it, men and 
his industries will surely wither on the vine 


•AS TUIIINCS ADVANCE 

ImnuotniW as arc the simple mechanical features of 
the gas turbine technicians in the field are still loath 
to become too glowing in its praise. Thus, Alan Hbtard, 
General Efeetric engineer, recently Said' “While the 
gas tfirbine seems very promising, it is, nevertheless, 
still- in the development stage.” 

Occasion for the statement was tile announcement 


A A P*ck 


that teats are about to begin on a 4800-horsepower tur¬ 
bine unit—19 feet long and weighing between 21k to 4 
pounds per horsepower—that will burn Bunker “C” oil, 
with simultaneous work being directed toward burning 
powdered coal. Also on the General Electric horizon 
is a 5000-kilowatt machine for electric power stations, 
scheduled for tests within the next 12 months. 

Further reports indicate that the ppwdered-coal-burn- 
ing gas-turbine locomotive (Scientific American, August 
1946) will be on the fails before 1947 becomes a mere 
memory 


UNMINED COAL 

Successful burning of coal underground,, without the 
necessity of first mining it (Scientific American, De¬ 
cember 1946), opens a number of fields for investiga¬ 
tion Not the least of these is the use of the resulting 
gases in gas-turbine units, especially in areas where 
cooling water is scarce. Other possibilities stemming 
from this method of using unmined coal include manu¬ 
facture of synthetic fuel from the gases, using the gases 
directly as fuel for industrial furnaces, and economical 
powering of high-temperature steam generating plants 
An average of 35 to 50 percent of the available coal la 
left underground in present mining processes; It is re¬ 
ported that several more abandoned mines will be 
“fired” to further the experimental work on bumfpg 
coal underground. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 

Miniature vacuum tubes, already in use in hearing 
aids and pocket radio receivers, will aid aircraft radio 
as well, within the next few years It is predicted that a 
large transport plane will carry as many as 000 elec¬ 
tron tubes which would weigh 225 pounds in present 
sizes but only 37 pounds in the miniature form- • . 
Soviet industry, eagerly gobbling up thousands of pat¬ 
ent specifications to glean benefit from Yankee ingenu¬ 
ity, may point toward'unseen riches lying at American 
industry's doorstep . The Gulf Coast, rich in petroleum, 
natural gas, salt, sulfur, lime, and so on, fs making a 
strong bid for chemical industry’s expansion south¬ 
ward; Monsanto, Du Pont, Shell, Dow, and others have 
already spent millions for plants in that area, more wtil 
follow. . . A number of manufacturers of equipment 
requiring small motors, stymied by far-distant difivery 
datfes promised by established manufacturer* of pttkez 
units, are making the motors themselves, effective^ 
breaking deadl oc ks which were preventing sorely 
needed products fronp reaching the market *\ Ji DP? 
(H. R. 2520) has been introduced In the Xfouse m 
Representatives which, if passed, wtil increas* th* Mfe 
eot-applicatlon filing and patent iaroe Isas franf^M 
present 836 to $50 each, with similar facreua TOhdBif 
the line. 
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FIRELESS HEAT 

for th 


By HARLAND MANCHESTER 


HOME 


D uring the winter just past, a few 
houses in central Indiana were 
heated by a revolutionary device 
which involves no dust, soot, stok¬ 
ing, fuel, furnace, flue, or file When 
summer comes, the device automati¬ 
cally shifts over to cooling You set 
the thermostat once and forget about 
it 

This is the “heat pump,” an in¬ 
genious idea which has been knock¬ 
ing around for 95 years and has at 
last been put to practical work by a 
few inventive Hoosiers In principle, 
the heat pump is an electrical re¬ 
frigerator running backward Your 
kitchen refrigerator cools the food 


by pumping the heat out of the box 
and thi owing it away Put your 
hand in back of it and you can feel 
the hot air coming out If the cycle 
weie revei sed the refrigerant gas 
would collect heat from the outside 
an and pump it into the food com- 
paitment That is what the heat 
pump does Even in the dead of win¬ 
ter, theie is heat in the outside air, in 
the ground and in the water in 
wells and streams The Indiana 
house-warmers collect this heat and 
use it to pioduee hot air which is 
circulated through legisteis 

A few dozen of these systems have 
been in use for seveial years, but 


they were too expensive to operate 
in any but mild climates Now two 
rival Indiana firms, one at In¬ 
dianapolis and the other at Muncie, 
are pioneering in the manufacture 
of new types of heat pumps which 
aie equally suitable for Florida or 
Minnesota 

The Indianapolis heat pump, the 
Terra Temp, originated in the rest¬ 
less mind of a 35-year^old cellar 
inventor named Robert C Webber, 
a North Carolina native who for 
many yeai s woi ked for the local 
powei and light company Mr Web¬ 
ber has long been a deep-freeze en¬ 
thusiast, and builds his own fieezers 
He has four of them One day four 
yeais ago he lan one of his boxes 
down to 95 below zero to see what 
would happen He put his hand on 
the outlet pipe and almost burned 
it That set him to thinking on a new 
tack Here was a lot of heat being 
thiown away So he lan the outlets 
fiom his fieezeis through a boiler, 
with the lesult that his family had 
more hot water than they could pos¬ 
sibly use He was still wasting heat, 
and wandered what to do with it 
His seven-i oom house was warmed 


Heat Pumps, Electrically Operated "Refrigerators 
in Reverse/' Can Provide Year-'Round Constant 
Temperatures — Heating in Winter and Cooling 
in Summer One Automatic Unit Does the Entire 
Job Cost, Convenience Considered, Compares 
Favorably with Established Fuel Burning Systems 




Interior on 6 oxtorlor vitwi of a Morvolr hoot pomp inotoltod in a bo tiding of Penntylvania Powor Company 
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• LOOKING AH BAD# 

Ntw boms* without chimneys 
Competition of electricol heating 
with coal, gas, and oil . First 
wide-spread use of heat pumps in 
oreas where current cost is low 
Increasing desire for comfort-cool¬ 
ing systems in homes Expanding 
markets for utility companies 


by hot air from a coal furnace He 
decided to use the surplus heat 
from his freezers to save coal, so 
he piped some of the hot water 
from his boiler through a coil be¬ 
neath one of the floor registers, and 
Installed a small fan to drive air 
past the hot coil 

The results were so encouraging 
that Mr Webber decided to build a 
full-size heat pump to warm the 
whole house That meant a great 
deal of figuring, shopping for scarce 
materials wherever he could find 
them, and working evenings and 
week-ends for the better part of 
three years 

HEAT FROM THE GROUND— Lord 
Kelvin discovered the heat pump in 
1852, and in recent years a number 
of window-type air-conditioning 
units have been installed which can 
be reversed m cool weather to ex¬ 
tract heat from the outside air This 
is expensive heating, the colder the 
day, the more thinly the heat is dis¬ 
persed in the air and the more power 
it takes \o collect it But Webber 


hit upon a new idea Why not pump 
heat from the ground below the 
frost line, where the temperature 
doesn’t vary more than 20 degrees 
or so throughout the year? So he 
dug a ditch in his back yard and 
buried 400 feet of %-inch copper 
tubing Freon gas circulates through 
this tubing and picks up the ground 
heat When it reaches the heat pump 
in his cellar, the gas is compressed 
to a liquid which then goes to a 
condenser Here it gives off its heat, 
and the now expanded gas goes 
back through the ground coil to 
pick up another load Air is driven 
by a fan through the hot coil in the 


cellar (the condenser) and »*ent 
through ordinary ducts to registers 
in the rooms, while ducts near the 
floor bring back cool air for reheat¬ 
ing 

Webber has been heating his 
house this way for three winters, 
and everyone is happy Last winter 
he gleefully sold his coal furnace 
Parts and materials for his heat 
pump cost him $524. For the first 
winter, from October 1 through 
May, the cost of electricity to run 
the pump (at two cent# a kilowatt- 
hour) was $124 This is about $16 
more than he used to pay for coal, 
and he also points out that a new 


Right Side view of 
o Torre Temp hoot 
pump in tho 
colter of Webber's 
homo, showing 
pert of the duct 
system for distributing 
worm or cooled 
air os required by 
outside temp¬ 
eratures. Setow 
Front view of the some 
unit, showing 
main motor at the 
right The 

entire installation is 
placed out of 
the way under the 
cellar stairs 
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tinuous loop of pipe running from 
the bottom of the wall to the beet 
pump in the cellar, 15 gallo n * of 
water constantly circulate This wa¬ 
ter picks up the heat in the well 
water (which draws it from the sur¬ 
rounding ground), carries it to the 
cellar, and uses it to heat freon gas 
in a coil through which it passes. 
The gas is compressed to a Hquid, 
which makes it much hotter, then 


Simplified diagrams of tfca bootleg 
and cooling eyelet of the Mary ok 
boot-pump system Water from tbe 
deep well, not shown, clrcefotes 
through the voter radiator at tbe 
left in each diagram Left OmI- 
fng cycle when room tempe ra te re fa 
above thermostat setting Mow The 
cycle when thermostat cods for boat 



house-insulation job favors his heat 
pump But he says it’s a cheap price 
to pay for not having to shovel coal 
and haul ashes And his cellar looks 
as clean as a surgeon’s glove 

PLUS AIR COOLING—At no added 

cost, he has an air-conditioning 
plant for the blistering Indiana heat 
waves—a luxury enjoyed in very 
few homes When the temperature 
goes above a certain point, the ma¬ 
chine reverses itself, pumping heat 
from the house and dispersing it in 
the relatively cool ground. The cool¬ 
ing job, he reports, uses somewhat 
less juice than does winter heating 
Mr Webber built his heat pump 
for his own use with no definite 
plan for exploiting it commercially, 
but he soon found that the world 
was beating a path to his door Now 
the Terra Temp Company of In¬ 
dianapolis has been organized to 
take over his patents and manufac¬ 
ture the novel heating plant on a 
mass-production basis Further re¬ 
search Is under way and more ef¬ 
ficient models have been built One 
resembles a large streamlined re¬ 
frigerator which, in a cellarless 
house, would look attractive in the 
kitchen or a utility room The Ar¬ 
mour Research Foundation of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology has 
constructed a laboratory model and 
is securing data for the guidance of 
the manufacturers and of building 
contractors in various climates Nor¬ 
man Kevers, one of Terra Temp’s 
founders, estimates that the heating 
system, completely installed, should 
sell for less than $1000 
This is one man’s heat pump 
There are others Some 60 miles from 
Mr Webber’s doorstep, in a vet¬ 
erans* housing development in the 
University Heights section of Mun- 
cie, stands a spic-and-span new 
four-room bungalow with no chim¬ 


ney When William A Spurgeon 
and his bride moved in last October, 
they set the thermostat at 72 and 
left the rest to the Marvair heat 
pump in the cellar If the house 
cools down to 71, the pump goes on, 
and 30 seconds later hot air comes 
through the registers If the ther¬ 
mometer goes above 73, the device 
reverses itself and blows m cool cur 
until the temperature drops to the 
correct level When June comes, 
with hot days and chilly nights, the 
Spurgeon s will still do nothing about 
it Come heat or cold, the robot in 
the cellar will accurately provide 
the desired indoor temperature 
Other installations are being made 

220-FOOT WELL - The Marvair 
heat pump is the product of Muncle 
Gear Works, Inc, an old, experi¬ 
enced firm which also manufactures 
coal stokers and outboard motors 
Instead of taking heat from the 
ground, Marvair pumps it from well 
water Back of the Spurgeon house 
is a 220-foot well. Through a con¬ 


it expends its heat on a stream of 
air which is driven by a fan through 
conduits into the rooms Cold air is 
returned through other conduits for 
reheating Thus the heat units in the 
well water are collected and moved 
to the living-room by means of 
three mtermeshing cycles of water, 
gas, and air, and the whole thing is 
driven by electric power from the 
utility line 

The reader may protest that it is 
prohibitively expensive in cold 
climates to heat a house by elec¬ 
tricity It is, if you are using ordi¬ 
nary electrical resistance heaters 
The secret of the heat pump is its 
superior efficiency Theoretically, it 
will convert the electric power 
equivalent of one resistance-heat 
unit into six or seven heat units in 
your house So far, in actual prac¬ 
tice, the yield is between three and 
four, but engineering projects now 
under way may bring even better 
results It is the first method ever 
devised which shows practical prom¬ 
ise of obtaining household heat from 
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Marralr h*at pamp tn flit Spargaon homt m Muncit, Indiana 


the cleanest, safest, and least bother¬ 
some source—electricity 
Aside from heating in winter and 
cooling m summer, this device can 
heat water far more cheaply than 
the electrical water heaters now in 
use A large utility company, aware 
that resistance heating cannot meet 
the competition of gas-fired water- 
heaters, has sent specifications to 
manufacturers for a heat pump for 
this purpose As Mr Webber proved 
in his cellar, refrigerators and deep¬ 
freeze boxes can be coupled with a 
heat pump It would be easy to add 
a bathroom tap for ice-water To¬ 
day we buy one expensive device to 
throw away unwanted heat and an¬ 
other one to get rid of unwanted 
cold The heat pump can be made to 
swap the two, with an important 
saving in equipment and power It 
will perform all household heating 
and cooling jobs except cooking 

PRODUCTION PLANS-Both of the 

Indiana firms have ambitious pro¬ 
duction plans They don’t expect 
30,000,000 American householders 
to junk their furnaces overnight and 
put in heat pumps, but as more of 
the effortless indoor heating and 
cooling systems are seen through¬ 
out the country, they are confident 
that the demand will keep them 
busy While Terra Temp is m the 
process of getting under way, the 
Muncie firm has converted an en¬ 
tire plant to producing its Marvair 
pump, and has 3500 firm orders to 
be filled before July Muncie origi¬ 
nally planned to build 10,000 units 
this year, but has had to cut this 
estimate in half because of material 
shortages 


Heat pumps of various types are 
being installed m all climates In 
mild Los Angeles, a number of 
pumps are in use which extract heat 
from the outside air, and the Drayer- 
Hanson firm of that city plans to 
build 5000 this year, suitable for 
use in the Southern belt of the 
United States Three Marvair heat 
pumps using deep wells are being 
installed in houses in Binghamton, 
New York, and there are orders 
from other cold-winter places like 
Montreal and Milwaukee 

Utility companies throughout the 
country are showing a lively interest 
in the heat pump Its use even in a 
small percentage of homes would 
add tremendously to their market 
for power 

Many firms have installed it in 
their office buildings, among them 
the Ohio Power Company, which 
uses it for heating and cooling build¬ 
ings in Portsmouth and Coshocton, 
Ohio However, its first big boom 
will probably be in the TVA area, 
where power sells for as low as four 
mills per kilowatt-hour C B Os¬ 
borne of the Chattanooga Electric 
Power Board heats and cools his 
house with a Marvair unit, and 
several others, of both the ground 
and water type, are being installed 
in other Chattanooga houses An 
individual well 200 feet deep is ex¬ 
pensive business Existing shallow 
wells or cisterns are not suitable 
because there is not enough ad¬ 
jacent ground area to supply the 
needed amount of heat S R Fin¬ 
ley, general superintendent of the 
Board, suggests that the cost of deep 
wells can be eliminated by tapping 
the water of the Tennessee River 


to bring the new heating and cool¬ 
ing system to all of downtown 
Chattanooga Both the first cost and 
the cost of operation are at present 
somewhat higher than oil and coal 
heating systems, but compared with 
the cost of separate heating and 
air-conditioning plants, it’s a bar¬ 
gain As Marvin Smith, Marvair 
executive, puts it “You buy air con¬ 
ditioning and get your heatmg sys¬ 
tem thrown in free ” And it doesn’t 
take water from the ground, which 
disposes of one air conditioning prob¬ 
lem in parts of the country where 
the water table is dangerously low , 

OPERATING COSTS — The heat 
pump’s further progress will depend 
largely upon the cost of electric 
power and the cost of household 
fuels m various parts of the coun¬ 
try One expert estimates that with 
electricity at one cent per kilowatt- 
hour and coal at $10 a ton, the heat 
pump can match the cost of con¬ 
ventional winter heating, to say 
nothing of the advantage of summer 
comfort At present there are few 
places where power can be bought 
at that price, but with wide adop¬ 
tion it is probable that power com¬ 
panies would put a separate meter 
on the pump and establish a special 
late They make this arrangement 
now for household electric water 
heaters, which operate during the 
morning hours when the power load 
is light By adding an insulated 
hot-water storage tank, the heat 
pump might also help to smooth 
out the power demand 

The Muncie firm plans to sell its 
Marvair unit for about $1700, all 
installed and ready to set the ther¬ 
mostat for whatever year-’round in¬ 
door temperature you wish This in¬ 
cludes the cost of the well, which in 
actual jobs has varied from $300 to 
$800 If this type of heat pump wins 
out, a rotary core driver can dig 
wells much more cheaply And if 
Mr Webber’s ground-coil system 
gets the breaks, digging costs will 
be still less On the other side of the 
ledger, houses will not need chlm- 
ney£, expensive items which now 
run up a construction bill $300 to 
$500 

All this adds up to the conclusion 
that the new heatmg system has its 
foot firmly in the door In the early 
’20’s, only the well-to-do owned 
mechanical refrigerators Old-fash¬ 
ioned ice-boxes were much cheaper, 
but convemence won out, and the 
iceman cometh no more Liberation 
from the coal shovel, from dust, 
smoke, and summer heat would be a 
priceless boon Don’t expect deliv¬ 
ery next week, but we may be 
headed for something like a domestic 
millenium 
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Metallizing 

TAKES OVER 


Struggling to Rise from the Status of a Stunt Process to That of a 
Respected Tool of Industry, Sprayed Metal, With Its Unusual Metal¬ 
lurgical Structure, Offers Solution to Difficult Production Problems 


By EDWIN LAIRD CAD ( 


S ome 30 yeais ago one of the de¬ 
velopers of metallising sprayed 
molten metal on the head of a 
kitchen match The match did not 
ignite He was to make this demon - 
stiation again and again He was to 
be sorry he evei had done it the 
first time It was just a stunt And 
metallizing (molten metal spraying) 
has spent its entiie growth-pei lod 
fighting off with one hand the at¬ 
tempts to use it as a futile stunt 
process, and working with the othei 
to build its place as a solid tech¬ 
nique of industry 

Much of the demand to do sunts 
has come from the fact that metal¬ 
lizing is so completely unrelated to 
any other industrial process Briefly, 
this process consists of feeding a 
metal wile oi rod into an aceytlene 
flame, picking up the molten metal 
in a compiessed air blast and blow¬ 
ing it onto the object which is to bo 
coated 


This might sound a Lot like paint 
spiaymg But spiaycd paint is much 
like blushed paint And sprayed 
metal is like nothing else made of 
metal 

Seen thiough a micioscope, 
sptayed metal does not lesemblc 
the gianuiai structure of cast metal 
m the somewhat fibious structun 
of wi ought alloys On the contrary, 
the spiaycd metal looks like mil¬ 
lions of tiny apple pies squashed 
down upon each othei Many a met- 
alluigist looking at it for the fust 
time has said “there ain't no such 
metal There can’t be” Many an- 
othci has said “it disobeys all ol 
the laws of metallurgy It cannot bi 
any good " 

The practical production man who 
finds a machine or piocess going 
wiong is apt to say “I’ve got to get 
the bugs out of it ’ For debugging 
he tui ns to an odd process—the 
oddei the bettei Mobilizing with 
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Motallixing 
mturtt longer and 
more efficient 
operation of thb 
heat exchanger 
structure 



OourtMf Kaitern Met&lllxlnf Company 


The thorough restoration of this dry 

rotted antique wooden statue is an ex 

cellent example of metollixing wood 

its leputation foi odd stunts and odd 
metallurgical structui es is highly 
inviting to him And in plenty of 
cases it works 

HEAT RESISTING One example is 
that of heat exchange! tubes These 
often aie made of coppei because 
their function is to conduct heat 
and copper is second only to silvei 
in its heat-conducting ability But 
they fi equently have to take the 
waste heat out of exhaust gases at 
tempeiatuies as high as 2000 de- 
giees, Fahienheit At temperatures 
quite a bit lowei than this, coppei 
is likely to disintegiate rapidly 
enough so the costs of tube replace¬ 
ments are high 

To solve this one metallizing had 
to work out a process An alloy of 
aluminum and copper is much 
slower to disintegiate Metallizing 
could put a thick coating of alumi¬ 
num on the copper but could not 
cause the two metals to fuse to¬ 
gether into an alloy The aluminum 
therefore was sprayed onto the tubes, 
then the tubes were placed in a fur¬ 
nace and held at a temperature of 
about 1600 degrees, Fahrenheit, for 
one hour This caused the forming 
of an alloyed coating which will pro¬ 
tect the copper tubes at tempera¬ 
tures up to 2100 degrees, Fahren¬ 
heit 

And so, in taking the bugs out of 
copper heat-exchangci tubing met- 
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Mtlallixing is on •conomkol martiod of applying a corrosion resistant coat to frozen food equipment 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

New techniques to lower both initial 
and maintenance costs of bearings 
and shafts More effective, less 
expensive protective metal coatings 
for objects of any size Low 

pressure dies, molds, and related 
items fabricated swiftly, simply, and 
at a new low cost 


allizing worked out a solid process 
and found a consistent market for 
itself This application no longer is 
a stunt, but is an accepted technique 
of industry And metallizing likes to 
develop these steady “bread and 
butter” markets 

Prolonging the lives of pots used 
for carburizing of steel products is 
another example For a great many 
years the steel treater had two 
choices He could use common cast 
iron pots which were low in first 
cost, but which failed rapidly under 
the furnace heat on their exteriors 
and the weights of metals and pres¬ 
sures of gases against their interiors 
Or he could use costly alloy pots 
such as those made of Nichrome 

There were many attempts to fill 
in between these extremes—to make 
carburizing pots of middle endur¬ 
ances at middle prices Pots were 
made of special cast irons, cast steels, 
molybdenum bearing alloys, and 
given surface carbpn treatments 

All of these worked for some ap¬ 
plications, but metallizing was able 
to go much further Common cast 
iron pots, or any of the special steel 
and alloy ones, can be metallized 
with aluminum, Nichrome, stain¬ 
less steels, or almost any alloy which 
is known to impart heat-endurance 
properties Pots of the same mate¬ 


rials which had failed after only 
eight hours of service lasted more 
than 100 hours after being inexpen¬ 
sively metallized. 

ON SHAFTS —Metallizing of shaft 
surfaces which ai e to operate in 
journal bearings (plain hole bear¬ 
ings or plain sleeve bearings) is hav¬ 
ing little-understood effects which 
may completely change some ma¬ 
chine design practices 
The shaft surface usually is much 
more costly to renew or replace than 
is the sleeve surface in such a bear¬ 
ing Therefore, the bearings have 
commonly been so designed that 
the sleeves or the plain holes would 
wear first and would leave the 
shafts comparatively unworn But 
when the shaft surfaces finally 
showed bad empunts of wear, the 
shafts had to be replaced or their 
surfaces renewed 
Many shafts were so large or of 
such complex contours that replac¬ 
ing them was costly Metallizing was 
tried, largely as a “last hope” proc¬ 
ess, for renewing these It was tried 
in increasing numbers of instances 
when the war made replacement 
parts impossible to obtain 
The metallizing often gave results 
which were astounding Nobody as 
yet fully understands them, although 
their explanations may lie in certain 
theories of bearings 
When a bearing is operating im¬ 
properly because of wear or over¬ 
load, several things happen in com¬ 
plex combinations First, any lubri¬ 
cant which exists in the pores of the 
bearing metals is drawn out and be¬ 
gins to function. Second, the shaft 
and sleeve alternately seize each 
other and then let go, thus setting 
up vibrations; overloaded bearings 
make noises, which range from 
squeals to groans Third, the bear¬ 


ing temperature is raised by the 
increased friction Fourth, as the 
temperature mereases, the metals 
expand, reducing the clearance 
within which the lubricant can op¬ 
erate They seize more and more 
completely, and finally either seize 
altogether and “freeze/ 1 or else 
fracture or melt one of the bearing 
members 

Sprayed molten metal helps to 
meet all these enemies of the bear¬ 
ing Its “pie upon pie” metallurgical 
structure is an excellent reservoir 
for small supplies of lubricant, and 
can help the lubricant to keep the 
trouble from becoming serious This 
same structure is one of the best 
dampeners of vibrations and can re¬ 
duce the “bound and rebound” ef¬ 
fects which would otherwise cause 
the bearing to seize more rapidly 
As the temperatures builds up and 
the shaft and Journal expand, the 
tiny voids which exist within the 
sprayed metal become areas into 
which the expansion can go, rather 
than all of the expansion being im¬ 
posed between the bearing surfaces 

The results of this have been 
proved again and again in the op¬ 
erations of machines Many a shaft, 
“temporarily repaired” by metal¬ 
lizing, has lasted much longer than 
it did when brand new And scien¬ 
tific measurement has confirmed 
these experiences 

BEARINGS TESTED-A recognized 
scientific method for determining 
bearing qualities is to mount a abaft 
in a standard bearing sleeve which 
is so split that its halves can be 
forced toward each other The shaft 
is revolved at a standard speed, and 
a standardized lubricant is fed in 
measured standard amounts to the 
bearing The bearing halves are then 
forced toward each other with stand- 
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ard tune increments of pressure. 
The result is that under completely 
standard conditions the bearing is 
subjected to gradually increasing 
pressure At some point the pressure 
will become great enough so the 
bearing will seize or otherwise fail 
Since the rate of pressure increase 
is known, the time-period for which 
the bearing endures this test be¬ 
comes a direct measure of the bear¬ 
ing endurance 

A low-carbon steel shaft had its 
surface finished for bearing pur¬ 
poses in the usual way A second 
shaft was metallized with the same 
low-carbon steel, then was ma¬ 
chined to bearing surface smooth¬ 
ness in such fashion that the bear¬ 
ing areas of the two shafts would 
be alike in diameters Both shafts 
were submitted to this test, the test¬ 
ing being done in an independent 
and unbiased scientific laboratory 
The plain carbon shaft endured 
eight hours, the metallized shaft 20 
hours 

With results like these in his 
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Low-pressure die mode by metallizing 

hands, many a machine designer is 
changing his ideas about journal 
bearings Shafts are being metal¬ 
lized on original production lines, 
are entrusted with much heavier 
bearing pressures and higher speeds 
in their machines, and are re-metal¬ 
lized as a standard maintenance op¬ 
eration if they wear Some shafts 
are metallized with very hard ma¬ 
terials such as Stellite, others with 
ordinary carbon steel, or with cor¬ 
rosion resistant alloys if the bear¬ 
ing area is subjected to corrosive 
materials in service 

CANNOT BE HAMMERED - Not 

solved by metallizing, as yet, are 
the problems of anti-friction bear¬ 
ing seats A sprayed metal coating 
is tenacious, it can be almost im¬ 
possible to remove without also re¬ 
moving some of the base metal But 
it is too brittle to resist direct ham¬ 
mering or peening action Gear 
teeth, for example, should be metal¬ 
lized only if they operate at ex¬ 
tremely slow speeds and in the 
presence of abrasive materials which 
wear them rapidly 
The making of dies, molds, and 


pans of intricate contours is a rapid¬ 
ly advancing field for metallizing 
The master models or patterns foi 
precision investment casting can 
benefit from this technique 

In one instance, a contoured mold 
which did not have to endure ex¬ 
treme pressure or abrasion was 
wanted The estimated cost of ma¬ 
chining it from the solid was $3000 
Metal spraying made it for $400 

The production sequence for this 
was 1 Make a wooden pattern of 
the mold 2 Surround this with a 
steel frame, the frame being a 
weldment 3 Spray consecutive 
layers of zinc to the mold and the 
frame, following the contours of 
the wood, until the zinc was one- 
half inch thick 4 Remove the wood 
pattern, leaving the frame as a pro¬ 
tection and stiffener for the mold 

Metal-sprayed zinc has unusual 
ability to protect metal surfaces, a 
coatmg of it 003 inch thick being 
said to have more than four times 
the salt spray test endurance of a 
normal 0025 inch thick electro-de¬ 
posited coating And the metal- 
sprayed coating can be built up to 
any desired thickness whereas the 
electro-deposited (galvanized) coat¬ 
ing ia limited Racks for frozen 
foods and other foods handling 
equipment are now metal-sprayed as 
a standard protective procedure 
Whole rooms in packing houses have 
been sprayed with tons of protect¬ 
ing metals 

In one field after another, metal¬ 
lizing is finding ways to solve prob¬ 
lems In so doing it has become a 
settled, even a sedate industry But 
it never is likely to become too 
sedate There is never a day during 
which some metallizing sales engi¬ 
neer is not asked to show how he 
can spray molten metal onto the 
head of a match However, when 
metallizing calls at the factory door 
it still Is likely to be taken by the 
hand and led to the odd problem— 
the problem that “has bugs in it** 

$ $ $ 

ASCENT BY ROCKET 

Envts/onecf From 

Passenger's Viewpoint 

K^any a man has wondered what 
it would feel like to go 100 miles 
straight up in a rocket Dozens have 
volunteered to find out Nobody as 
yet has made a successful flight The 
business of getting back to the 
ground would be too hazardous, the 
chances of making it too slight But 
scientists have sent up instruments, 
also a movie camera, and have put 
together the story from the film and 
the records 


The passenger would climb a lad¬ 
der, enter a chamber high In the 
nose of the rocket The door would 
be closed tightly and securely fast¬ 
ened The cabin would have to be 
pressurized 

He would strap himself into a 
padded seat, probably make a wise 
crack or so about padded cells All 
around him would be windows, 
before him a bank of instruments 

For about three seconds he would 
see the glow of a bright orange flame 
as the preliminary jet let go Then 
the rocket would begin to move 

The take-off would be slow, no 
more rapid than the movement of a 
heavily loaded truck leaving its 
loading platform But all around 
would be a roar like a million blow 
torches all going at once 

Then he would be pressed down 
heavily in his seat The rocket would 
be picking up speed, accelerating 
The human body can stand a peak 
acceleration of five Gs (five times 
gravity) The rocket would not 
reach that But in 50 seconds it 
would reach three or four Gs, and 
only a man in good condition could 
take it 

In 65 seconds all of the fuel would 
be gone but the rocket still would 
be going In three minutes he would 
be at the top The visible ground 
area would have been widening and 
flattening below him He might be 
able to see objects 900 miles away 
The rocket would be rolling and 
tumbling by now When his win¬ 
dows were aimed at the sky he 
might see only dense blackness and 
he might see the stars at the bright¬ 
est any man ever has seen them 
The rocket-borne camera has seen 
only blackness, but balloon ascent 
theory says that the sky would be 
the clearest of night skies 

The rocket would start back down 
He would not know when this hap¬ 
pened unless his instruments told 
him It still would be rolling very 
slowly The tail surfaces wou'd then 
take hold and the nose go down 
He would tighten the straps which 
kept him from diving out of his seat 
All the objects that had looked 
smaller and smaller as he went up, 
now would look larger and larger 

At a safe height an automatic de¬ 
vice would work It might eject him 
from the rocket, and it might eject 
his entire cabin Scientists have not 
determined just how to work that 

One parachute would open, catch 
the air, explode from the force A 
second would open, be tom to rib¬ 
bons The third or fourth might 
hold 

Then he would be on the ground 
And he would promptly get a 
ghost writer and write a book — 
Edwxn Laird Cady 
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OXYGEN the TON 


Capable of Turning Out Unprecedented Volumes of Oxygen Doily, 
Projected Plants Will Make Available to All Industry^ast Quantities 
of That Gas, of Adequate Purity, at a Fraction of Present Cost 

By D H KILLEFFER 
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O xygen, most plentiful of all the 
chemical elements, has come 
out of World War II ready to bulge 
into new and larger places in our 
industrial economy A revolution 
threatens, and not a minor one Al¬ 
though nearly half of our woild 
and all that is in it (actually 
46 46 percent) is oxygen, we aie 
only now becoming seriously dis¬ 
contented with production of this 
extremely useful gas One example 
of the need for accelerated oxygen 
production is seen in a projected 
plant that will convert natural gas 
into motor fuel and Diesel oil Thi^ 
plant alone will consume oxygen 
fastei than our piesent total pro¬ 
duction Futhermore, this plant will 
probably be the first of a series of 
such plants All this is much moie 
than a simple expansion of demand 
it is a magnification, and it makev 
oxygen appear to be a quite new 
and revolutionary thing, certainH 
worth looking into 
This oxygen renascence grows oul 
of forces that have operated ovei 
long period They have been 
focussed by developments of the 
lecent war penod, and given new 
and vigorous life The basic factv 
are quite simple The air over each 
five square feet of the eaith’s sui- 
face contains something over a ton 
of oxygen, but this is so thoroughl> 
mixed with nitrogen and other gases 
that it is expensive to separate The 
second important fact is that vast 
numbers of chemical reactions in¬ 
volving oxygen can be better cai- 
ried out by using oxygen without 
the serious dilution of the four vol¬ 
umes of nitrogen which normally 
accompany it The most important 
reason that nothing has been done 
about this in the past is that most 
such reactions really go on quite 
well with ordinary air—so well that 
the possible gain by using oxygen 
instead has never seemed particu¬ 
larly attractive But the tremendous 
demands foi production to supply 


the machinery of war, and the sen- 
ous depletion of some of our high- 
giade natural resources to meet 
them, forced attention to every pos¬ 
sible means of raising output This 
came at a time when it was quite 
impossible to get more output by the 
usual simple expedient of building 
more p’ants Something had to be 
done to get more out of existing 
equipment That meant, among othei 
things, to avoid diluting the oxygen 
which is vital, with inactive nitro¬ 
gen, which simply takes up space 
In those words the idea sounds very 
simple, and indeed it is, but scarcely 
that simple First, you must get youi 
oxygen 

GETTING THE OXYGEN - That 
pioblem has heietofore assumed 
very much the aspect of the old 
question of the prior arrival of the 
hen or the eggi Cheap oxygen would 
undoubtedly promote demand, and 
large scale demand would certainly 
lead to materially lower prices Wai 
stringencies forced the decision, and 
both appear to be arriving togethei 
Heretofore, the purchasers of oxy¬ 
gen have been well pleased with a 
price of 55 cents per hundred cubic 
feet, which is equivalent to about 
$125 per ton That is foi 99 5 percent 
or better oxygen But most tremen¬ 
dous scale industrial uses can be 
quite well satisfied with a somewhat 
lower punty gas if it can be had at 
a lower price 

Obviously, the advantage to be 
had from oxygen comes from en- 
iidling the air used in most proc¬ 
esses, and in only a few is there any 
particular necessity to go to the 
maximum possible purity Thus the 
concentration of oxygen can be es¬ 
tablished for each enterprise at the 
point providing the greatest overall 
economy, considering cost of concen¬ 
trating and advantage gained New 
and improved methods of recover¬ 
ing 95 to 97 percent oxygen from 
air can be operated at a cost of 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Greatly increased efficiency of many 
oxidation processes to result from 
the reduction or elimination of 
diluting gases Processes hereto 
fore considered impractical, due to 
expense or difficulty in obtaining 
proper heating, to be brought into 
the pay-off bracket Oxygen 

finding more and more applications 
throughout all industry, with oxygen 
taps becoming nearly as prevalent 
as water and compressed-air sources 


$2 75 per ton of the gas in a plant 
with an output of 1000 tons per day 
and up to $5 21 per ton if the plant is 
designed for only 120 tons per day 
Such figures are entirely new to the 
art Plants of these magnitudes are 
still new to American industry, and 
costs as low as those mentioned are 
quite out of line with past experi¬ 
ence Large forces are involved in 
such an expansion and large results 
can be expected from it 

In Scientific American for Sep¬ 
tember, 1946, page 101, some of the 
implications of enlarged oxygen 
supplies for the mechanical indus¬ 
tries were examined These were 
found to be developments and 
growth of traditional uses, enlarge¬ 
ments principally of present de¬ 
mands While the present mechani¬ 
cal uses may change in some re¬ 
spects, their relative magnitudes art 
unlikely to be completely upset Tht 
steel industry consumes about 40 
percent of present oxygen output in 
its opeiations, particularly scarfing 
(29 5 percent) Another 25 percent 
goes for steel fabricating and indus¬ 
trial maintenance uses about 8 per¬ 
cent more The remainder us divided 
into many small uses The sum total 
is some 40 to 50 thousand tons pei 
month 

Contrast to that the consumption 
planned for the aivqle chemical plant 
already mentioned of some 2000 
tons of 95 to 97 percent oxygen per 
day 60 000 tons per month 

LIQUID FUEL FROM GAS-Convei- 
sion of natural gas, which is still 
abundant in this country is looked 
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upon as the most practical way to 
meet the diminution of our oil re¬ 
serves under the continued drain of 
our use of liquid fuels The several 
possible reactions available to per¬ 
form this transformation of gas to 
liquid fuels are based on an initial 
conversion of the hydrocarbon of 
the natural gas (largely methane) 
to carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
by reaction with oxygen, subject¬ 
ing the mixed gases to further re¬ 
action gives heavier hydrocarbons 
together with more or less minoi 
amounts of oxygen-bearing com¬ 
pounds that have value in othei 
ways than as fuel 

For efficient operation of the ini¬ 
tial leaction, as well as the subse¬ 
quent conversion of its products 
the mixture of active gases should 
be as fiee as possible fiom dilution 
by nitrogen These icactions aie to 
be employed on a huge scale first in 
the Texas natural gas field to pro¬ 
duce some 5800 bariels of gasoline 
and 1200 barrels of Diesel fuel daily 
In addition, substantial but reason¬ 
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Tht control 
panel of on existing 
low pressure 
oxygen plant capable 
of producing a 
volume equivalent 
to 21 tons per 
day (above) 

The reversing 
exchanger tubes of 
a high pressure 
oxygen plant 
with a similar rate 
of production (left) 


ably controllable quantities of 
chemical compounds containing oxy¬ 
gen will be available as by-products 
from the same operation Estimates 
place the total output of alcohols, 
aldehydes, ketones, and organic 
acids from this single plant in the 
neighborhood of 160 million pounds 
per year without affecting fuel pro¬ 
duction 

INCREASES OUTPUT - As has al¬ 
ready been noted, oxygen is prefer¬ 
able to air in chemical processes be¬ 
cause it avoids diluting the reacting 
mixture with nitrogen, thus increas¬ 
ing the output of given equipment 


or allowing its size to be reduced 
for the same output A second sig¬ 
nificant advantage of oxygen is that 
many reactions can proceed when 
oxygen is used that become sluggish 
or stall entirely with air Reporting 
on the subject of “tonnage oxygen,” 
Downs and Rushton suggest six fields 
of chemical application that will be 
affected by the use of cheap oxygen 
m huge quantities In Chemical 
Engineering Progress , they list these 
immediate possibilities 
“Oxygen, or oxygen-enriched air, 
undoubtedly will be employed on a 
very large scale for improving proc¬ 
esses or products or in the manu¬ 


facture of new pioducts in the proc¬ 
ess industries Potential examples 
ai e 

“1 For the production of gas 
fi om coal by continuous complete 
gasification for use as city gas of 
current or increased thermal con¬ 
tent 

“2 For the pioduction of gas with 
a composition suitable for synthesiz¬ 
ing hydrocarbons, oxygenated prod¬ 
ucts, and ammonia from coal and 
natural gas 

“3 For the oxidation of ammonia 
(to oxides of nitrogen and ultimately 
nitric acid) and sulfur dioxide (to 
trioxide and ultimately sulfuric 
acid), and for partial oxidation of 
oi game compounds to derivatives 
“4 For roasting and burning sul¬ 
fide ores, pyrites, and other sulfur- 
containmg compounds 

“5 For smelting iron ores and foi 
refining iron in Bessemer converter 
and open hearths 
“6 For combustion of fuels where 
unusually high temperatures are ad¬ 
vantageous, as in calcining, and per¬ 
haps even for the direct combina¬ 
tion of nitrogen and oxygen 
“It is possible that cheap oxygen 
may even revive the Deacon process 
(recovering chlorine from hydro¬ 
chloric acid by air oxidation) and 
that hydrogen peroxide may be 
found more economical to make 
from hydrogen and oxygen than by 
other indirect methods ” 

HIGHER HEATING VALUE-Clear- 

ly, the complete gasification of coal 
is simplified and made practical if 
the partial combustion of the coke 
to carbon monoxide a reaction es- 
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senUal to supply heat for the sj- 
multaneous water-gas reaction, can 
be earned out without diluting the 
product gas unnecessarily with 
nitrogen introduced with air Re¬ 
placing air by oxygen, or even en¬ 
riching the air used, in this opera¬ 
tion greatly improves the reaction 
taking place and renders it more 
effectively controlled At the same 
time it obviates, or substantially re¬ 
duces the percentage of, diluting 
nitrogen in the product gas and thus 
correspondingly raises its heating 
value 

The gas mixtures used in synthesis 
of liquid fuels and derivatives 
of hydrocarbons consist princi¬ 
pally of carbon monoxide and hy¬ 
drogen with possibly some hydro¬ 
carbon if natural gas has been the 
law material These mixtures re¬ 
quire the simultaneous operation of 
the water-gas reaction between 
steam and carbon or hydrocarbon, 
and some direct oxidation to supply 
the heat needed to keep the water- 
gas leaction going The situation is 
much the same as for complete gasi¬ 
fication of coal except that here the 
efficiency of the subsequent syn¬ 
thetic reactions depends closely on 
the concentrations of the constitu¬ 
ents of the gas mixture and the 
absence from it of any diluent If 
ammonia is to be made, the mixed 
gas to be prepared as raw material 
consists of three volumes of hydro¬ 
gen and one volume of nitrogen, ob¬ 
tained from water gas and producer 
gas by conversion of the carbon 
monoxide content to carbon^dioxide 
which can be washed out Here 
again the close control of the basic 
reactions, possible through use of 
oxygen alone or as enrichment of 
air, adds significantly to the overall 
efficiency of the operation 

IN ACIDS- -Oxidation of ammonia 
for the production of nitric acid is 
made considerably more efficient if 
the product of oxidation is not di¬ 
luted with nitrogen This is advan¬ 
tageous in raising tht capacity of 
the equipment by an amount corre¬ 
sponding to the nitrogen omitted 
and it further improves the effi¬ 
ciency of absorption of the nitro¬ 
gen oxides and the capacity of the 
absorber 

Sulfuric acid production also 
benefits substantially by the same 
concentrating process When air is 
used in the ordinary manner, the 
maximum concentration of sulfui 
dioxide possifre in the raw gas is 
14 percent to leave 7 percent oxygen 
in the mixture to convert sulfur 
dioxide to trioxide, which combines 
with water to form sulfuric acid 
Although thi> is a theoretically pos¬ 
sible mixture, practice is to use 


about half that concentration of sul¬ 
fur dioxide (7 5 percent) This per¬ 
centage is arrived* at as most prac¬ 
tical because the. mixture in any 
case contains 79 percent Inert nitro¬ 
gen Any enrichment of the air 
supply by introducing oxygen gives 
a tremendous increase in output of 
both sulfur burners and sulfuric 
acid plants, whether contact or 
chamber plants 

This does not consider the possi¬ 
bility opened by oxygen enrichment 
of burning lower grade pyrites than 
is feasible with air Not on’y pyrites 
but numerous other sulfur-bearing 
ores support combustion in piacti- 
cable furnaces "Only when of a rela¬ 
tively high grade For this reason 
many large ore bodies are not prac¬ 
tical to smelt by the usual piocesses 
but require additional heat to be 
supplied by a supplementary fuel 
fire to maintain their combustion 
Thus, the availability of oxygen for 
enrichment of smelting air would 
lower the cost of treating low-grade 
sulfide ores (including many now 
uneconomical to smelt) and would 
at the same time raise the value of 
the sulfur dioxide by-product of 
the smelting process 

METALS PRODUCTION Enhanced 

output and efficiency of iron- and 
steel-pioducing equipment would 
naturally follow enrichment of their 
an supplies with oxygen Here again 
the benefit would be achieved by 
laising temperatures through re¬ 
moval of diluent nitrogen, by in¬ 
creasing the speed of reaction be¬ 
tween more concentrated reactants, 
by reducing the quantity of exit 
gases and hence their heat-carrying 
capacity, and by this means, rais¬ 
ing the temperature and reaction 
late in the active zone Not only is 
output increased in this way, but 
a number of alloys such as 50 to 60 
percent ferrochrome can be made in 
blast furnaces that now require elec¬ 
tric furnaces 

High tempeiatuie operations of 
various kinds are improved by the 
possibility of raising flame tempera¬ 
tures with oxygen or enriched air 
Such differences aie significant 
where radiation of heat is involved 
since the rate of transfer unde? 
such conditions varies as the differ¬ 
ence between the fourth powers of 
the temperatures 

Quite obviously, a vast new field 
of chemical operation as well as 
metallurgical processing is opened 
by the new era of “tonnage oxygen'’ 
that is now at hand The difference 
in degree between past and future 
is reasonably equivalent to a dif¬ 
ference in kind Certainly the con¬ 
trast is clear between the average 
output of two to three thousand tons 


of 99 5 percent oxygen per year of 
each of 222 present plants and pros¬ 
pective capacities of 120 to 1000 tons 
per day of 95 to 97 percent oxygen 
So too is die difference between 
$75 to $125 per ton of 99 5 percent 
gas and the prospective $2 75 to 
$5 21 per ton for 95 to 97 percent 
product Fulfillment of present plans 
will mark the beginning of new and 
efficient chemical production of 
many kinds 

• m m 

SLIME PREVENTIVE 

Developed For Industry , 

Found Beneficial to Fish 

During extensive testing of pyridyl 
mercuric acetate for controlling the 
slime that plagues paper makers, 
the discovery was made that the 
small concentrations (about 1 in 
7,000,000) of the fungicide that 
escaped into a stream actually pro¬ 
moted the health of the fish m its 
waters 

Slime in paper mills originates 
fiom the growth of bacteria and 
fungi, and these are made much less 
vigorous by the addition of the 
pyridyl mercury compound In the 
same way, the health of the fish 
seems to be promoted by the sup¬ 
pression of the growth of micro¬ 
organisms in their watery homes 
Following the first observation of 
this effect, tests were made to con¬ 
firm it under more closely con¬ 
trolled conditions, with the result 
that a fraction of a part of the fungi¬ 
cide per million of water is sug¬ 
gested for protecting young fish in 
hatcheries 

STORED VEGETABLES 

Kept from Sprouting by 

Application of Hormone 

I mportant cause of spoilage of 
vegetables in storage is their 
sprouting under the moist conditions 
necessary for proper keeping, even 
though the temperature is kept quite 
low in the storage space This ten¬ 
dency of root vegetables, and 
tubers particularly, can be con- 
trolle3 to a considerable degree by 
the use of plant hormone sub¬ 
stances which suppress sprouting 
Latest successful tests show that an 
easily applied methyl ester of alpha- 
naphthyl-acetic acid is effective m 
preventing sprouting spoilage of po¬ 
tatoes, carrots, and turnips This 
compound is closely related to the 
alpha-naphthyl-acetic acid which 
prevents premature dropping of 
apples and other fruits from the 
trees 
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AH photofmphi courtwy Standard Oil Co (K J ) 

Testing the pool unit of the oil pool analyser 

PREDICTIONS 

by 

Electronics 

i 

Reducing Years To Minutes, an Electronic Analyzer Permits Engineers 
To Review Over and Over the Productive Life of an Oil Pool, Testing 
Various Operating Techniques Data so Obtained — Unfailing Predic¬ 
tions of How a Pool Will React to Any Given Circumstances — Enable 
Production Men to Extract the Greatest Amount of Oil Most Efficiently 

By JOHN MARKUS 

Agaooiate Editor ffltcfrontri 


L iquid black gold—oil deep in the 
bowels of the earth—is as invit¬ 
ing a treasure to man as the yellow 
metal itself But perserverance in 
searching and drilling alone cannot 
insure anywhere near maximum re¬ 
covery of the precious oil from be¬ 
tween the particles of sand In under¬ 
ground pools So science comes to 
the rescue with its electronic In¬ 
struments for exploring oil sites, 
for guiding drills, and finally for 


determining the best way to get the 
most oil out in the shortest time 
Engineers know that if you take 
the oil out of a given pool too fast 
the pressure drops and no more 
oil comes up So they compute, by 
means of involved mathematical 
equations, the rate of oil withdrawal 
that will best maintain an oil pool's 
pressure But there have been two 
handicaps to this procedure, a staff 
of expert mathematicians had to 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Extension of principle to complex 
industrial heat-flow problems 
Means of determining where and how 
to place heating ducts in buildings 
for highest efficiency Engineers, 
physicists, and geologists relieved 
of involved mathematical chores 


labor for long periods of time to 
solve the complex equations, and 
some problems were so involved 
that even the best mathematicians 
could do no moie than approximate 
the answers 

Today oil men have a robot mathe¬ 
matician, an electronic device called 
the oil-pool analyzer, which, in 
mere minutes, can work problems 
that calculators normally might 
lake months to solve Researchers 
had found that heat flows through 
a solid body much as electricity 
flows through a network of con¬ 
densers and resistois, and that oil 
and water, under piessure in sand 
deep underground, behaves sim¬ 
ilarly The flow of electricity can 
theiefore be translated mathemati¬ 
cally to represent the flow of eithei 
heat oi liquids, this constitutes tht 
pi inciple of the oil-pool analyzer 
developed by Di W A Bruce in 
the laboratories of The Carter Oil 
Company 

Accuracy of the analyzer has been 
proved by feeding into it early data 
on oil fields which had been worked 
for some time The predicted be¬ 
haviors agreed exactly with what 
had happened m actual practice 
Thus, the analyzer can look ahead 10 
or 20 years, to tell at what rate oil 
may be withdrawn—or water or gas 
may be injected—so that enough pre- 
sure will be left to produce a high 
ultimate yield 

The analyzer’s chief use is in guid¬ 
ing production engineers as they 
plot the rates of withdrawal of oil 
in new fields It also will be of val¬ 
ue to universities where new gen¬ 
erations of oil scientists are being 
trained, to state regulatory com¬ 
missions interested in conservation 
and to industries having complex 
heat-flow problems 

An oil pool in miniature is the 
technician’s device for representing 
a real oil field in the laboratory 
Round tabs on a board indicate pro¬ 
ducing oil wells The wells of this 
oil-pool unit are really electrodes 
connected in groups at the back of 
the board to simulate actual groups 
of wells draining an area of an oil 
pool Some are producing wells 
while others are injection wells 
through which vast quantities of 
water may be pumped back into the 
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eai Ih to lestoie paitially llie pies- 
sure lost by oil withdrawal A 
glycerine-water solution, in which 
the electrodes stand, conducts elec¬ 
tricity just as the sand far below 
ground conducts water and oil The 
solution also resists the flow of elec¬ 
tricity as the sand resists the flow of 
fluids 

ANALYZER FED FACTS—Into the 

oil-pool analyzer go such facts 
about a field as the number of wells, 
production rates, pressure history 
of the field from the start, amount 
of fluids withdrawn, and an estimate 
of the amount of water or gas that 
may be injected With this informa¬ 
tion to work on, the analyzer will 
forecast reservoir pressures far into 
the future, or tell the rate of oil 
withdrawal or the rate of water or 
gas injection that will make it pos¬ 
sible to maintain a working pres¬ 
sure 

There is a remarkable parallel be¬ 
tween the way an electrical con¬ 


denser can stoie an electucal charge 
and the way sand can store oiL The 
analyzer uses a bank of condensers 
to represent the capacity of the sand 
to store fluids But stored oil is of no 
value unless it will flow to the wells 
The analyzer takes flov^into account 
by a set of electrical resistors These 
units resist the flow of electricity 
just as sand impedes the flow of oil 
A number of resistor-condensei 
units can be connected together to 
represent a large and complex 
liquid-filled porous medium, with 
the currents discussed in terms of 
barrels per day and the voltages in 
terms of pounds pressure per square 
inch. 

Another big factor in the problem 
is time The faster oil is withdrawn 
—and with it gas and frequently 
water—the faster the pressure will 
drop In the timer cabinet, the analy¬ 
zer squeezes months into seconds 
It is set so that seconds equal 
one month of the field’s history and 
prediction Thus the machine works 


out a ten-yea 1 analysis of the pool 
in 300 seconds The analyzer can look 
ahead to tell what the pressure will 
be for each month for an assumed 
production rate 

With all the basic facts introduced, 
the analyzer can proceed with its 
problem The machine's heart and 
brains are its electronic tubes that 
control withdrawal of current from 
the condensers (representing oil or 
water withdrawn from the pool), 
and control current fed into the 
condensers (representing water in¬ 
jection wells) Similar allowances 
can be made for gas withdrawal and 
injection 

Other electronic tubes measure 
voltage on the condensers (under¬ 
ground pressure of oil and water) 
and amperes of current flowing (rate 
of flow of water and oil) These 
split-second computations, which 
tell how much fluid is flowing how 
fast, are the key to the analyzer's 
answer 

FINDINGS CHARTED—The machine 
translates its findings electronically 
into lines on a chart that will go 
back to the geologists and engineers 
as a guide for future operation of 
the field 

When the pool contains a single¬ 
phase liquid and does not develop a 
gus phase dui ing the time undei 
considei ation, the entire pioblem 
can be set up in the analyzer, and 
studies made of the lelationship be¬ 
tween production and pi essure 01 
injection of water and pi essure 

When the reservon either has a 
gas cap originally, oi develops a gas 
cap phase later, it is necessary to 
determine the original volume of 
the oil zone and considei the be¬ 
havior of gas in the teservoir This 
pioblem is tieated by the successive 
approximation technique, in which 
the pressure-water influx relation¬ 
ship as shown by the analyzer is 
compaied with material balance cal¬ 
culations, which m turn permits an 
adjustment of the pressure-watei 
influx curve 

SUCCESS IN ARKANSAS—The real 

proof of an analyzer’s validity lies 
in its ability to follow a compli¬ 
cated pressuie-pioduction relation¬ 
ship with values for the condensers 
and resistors compatible with known 
geological data A particu^ily satis¬ 
factory result was obtained m the 
Midway pool in Arkansas, where 
predictions were based on a i da¬ 
tively short history The pool was 
discovered in January 1942, and pre¬ 
dictions made in April 1943 indicated 
almost perfectly the effect caused by 
water Injection. After a year of op¬ 
eration, however, the production and 
Injection conditions were changed 



A HctioR of His ponsl of His oil pool onolyzsr hos bssn peflsd fonrord to show 
toms of ths costrol* that con bs tst to smtulots condition! of on oM rstsrvoir 
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With all the necessary information applied to the analyzer's control panel, the 
machine will simulate, on a miniature time base, the changes that would occur 
in an underground reservoir, represented by the circular tray at extreme left 


so much that it was necessary to 
make a new prediction assuming 
the changed conditions, this was 
also followed perfectly thiough late 
1944 and early 1945 

The solution of a problem en¬ 
countered at the Midway pool in 
Arkansas illustrates the scope of the 
analyzer in dealing with complex 
problems The Midway pool by 
April 1943 had 40 wells produemg 
175 barrels per day each With this 
production, the pressuie was falling 
at the rate of 0 5 pound per square 
inch per day Two questions arose 
(1) How much cutback in produc¬ 
tion would be necessary to arrest 
the pressure decline and (2) how 
much water injection would be 
necessary m the event it was at¬ 
tempted to maintain pressure bv 
water injection on the flanks of the 
pooP 

The problem was analyzed and it 
was found that reduction below 150 
bai rels per day would only tem¬ 
porarily arrest the pressuie decline 
if no water injection were used It 
was further found that if the pro¬ 
duction rate of 175 barrels per day 
were maintained, about 5000 barrels 
per day of water injection would be 
needed to hold the pressure con¬ 
stant Measured pressures today 
show how well the analysis antici¬ 
pated the behavior of the pool as 


it was opeiated with watei injec¬ 
tion 

Thus is electronics squeezing years 
into minutes, running life cycles of 
wells over and over again, and not¬ 
ing how much oil comes out each 
time, so that thecae best operating 
technique for a ^ifrticular well or 
field can be followed m practice 

In other industries, similar elec¬ 
tions analyzers can likewise speed 
up time, permitting engmecis to 
peer far into the future These elec- 
tiomc brains will* answer such ques¬ 
tions as how majjy dollars worth of 
fuel is saved m a home in ten years 
by installing storm window s, or how 
much fuel is saved in an average 
year by dropping the thermostat 
setting at night in a building The 
more complicated tne problem, the 
greater are the possibilities for real 
savings by finding electronically the 
best operating conditions 


® $ 

MAGNETIC SOUND FILM 

Used in Making 
Home Talking Movies 

Applying a magnetic coating to 
movie firm, for simultaneous re¬ 
cording of sounds during taking of 


home movies, is now a practical pos¬ 
sibility The magnetic track, only 
0 0005 inch thick and 1/20 inch wide 
is put between the sprocket holes 
and one edge of the film during 
manufacture, and Is unaffected by 
developing solutions The mag¬ 
netic head used both for record¬ 
ing and playback is spring-pressed 
against the film while it rides on a 
flywheel stabilizer This head is 
easily mounted on conventional 
pi ojectors, and can be connected 
to an ordinary audio amplifier and 
loudspeaker With this technique, 
developed by the Aimour Research 
Foundation, all sounds from 50 to 
5000 cycles ai e satisfactorily han - 
died on 16-mm film, for 8-mm film 
that moves at half the speed of 16- 
mm film, the upper frequency limit 
is about 2500 cycles, which is still 
adequate for clear and natural 
voice, but not as good for music 

RADAR ON AIRLINERS 

Will Detect Bad Weather 

And Aid in Navigation 

N^odern commercial radar equip¬ 
ment is being installed in eight 
Boeing Sti atocruiser luxury air¬ 
liners now under construction for 
American Overseas Airlines Storm 
areas and legions of dangerous icing 
will be revealed by a radar an¬ 
tenna in the nose, pointing forward 
and shorelines will be mapped from 
many miles out to sea by a 60-inch 
diameter antenna m the belly, point¬ 
ing downward 

PHONES IN TAXIS 

Reduce Rates and 

Improve Cob Service 

Nearly 8000 taxicabs in the United 
States, comprising over 200 different 
fleets have already received au- 
thouzation to use two-way iadio- 
telephone equipment, and applica¬ 
tions for thousands of additional 
units are rapidly being processed 
by the Federal Communication* 
Commission Largest grant went to 
a fleet of 1600 cabs operating in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles Many 
users aie reporting that the radio 
equipment pays for itself in less 
than a year m cutting down idle 
cruising time in the larger cities 
and in providing better, cheapei 
service m smaller communities do¬ 
ing a telephone rather than pickup 
business Customers no longer have 
to pay meter charges on the run 
from the taxi terminal to their 
homes, as the radio dispatcher is 
generally able to find an idle cab 
within a few blocks of the customer 
and the resulting lower charges have 
greatly stimulated business. 
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HARDENABILITY 


A Revolutionary Basis for Steel Specifications 


T his is the story of a mere tech¬ 
nical trend that is becoming a 
revolution—of a concept of steel 
metallurgy whose commercial ex¬ 
ploitation by industry as a whole 
is completely changing the basis on 
which the giant steel industry does 
business with the rest of American 
industry 

The concept is the “hardenability” 
of steel or, more significantly, the 
different hardenabihties of differ¬ 
ent steels The revolution is the 
growing practice of selecting and 
specifying steels on the basis of 
their hardenabihties, replacing the 
time-honored procedure of ordering 
steels to a specified standard com¬ 
position It is of great importance 
commercially, because it is saving 


By FRED P* PETERS 

MaitrUil, A 


mass-production industries like the 
automobile manufacturers thousands 
of dollars annually on heat treating, 
inspection, and other production 
costs, while permitting the steel in¬ 
dustry also to save much money 
previously spent in “adjusting” steel 
compositions during manufacture, so 
that the traditional “chemical analy¬ 
sis” specifications of the customer 
could be matched 
As a commercial situation, har- 
denability has evolved its own some¬ 
what hieroglyphic terminology, in¬ 
cluding “H” steel*, end-quench tests, 
Jominy bars, hardenability “bands,” 


and so on These are not nearly so 
formidable as they sound and should 
not be allowed to remain a barrier 
to the understanding and use of 
hardenability specifications by the 
people who can benefit most from 
them 

For approximately half a century, 
chemical analysis has been the chief 
basis by which steels were graded, 
bought, and sold A steel user would 
decide that he required a medium- 
carbon, non-alloy steel for his prod¬ 
uct, and would then proceed to order 
so many tons of that standard steel 
whose composition seemed closest 
to giving him the properties he de¬ 
sired For example, he might have 
decided that this was S A E 1040 
and when his steel was delivered, It 



Court*** Jo««ph T Ryerton iad Son Ine 

Quenching a Jominy hardenability test (ample Tht qlunching fixture it located date to the furnace (extreme right) to keep heat 
louei at low at possible whila the specimens are being transferred from tha furnace to tha quench bath during the course of tho toet 
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would indeed be found to contain 
between 0 37 and 0 44 percent car¬ 
bon, 0 60 and 0 90 percent manga¬ 
nese, and so on, as set forth in the 
S A E specification under which he 
ordered it 

AIDED MASS-PRODUCTION—The 

use of these standard specifications 
was a boon to industry, since it 
permitted the steel industry to mass- 
produce, at consequently lower cost 
to their customers, a relatively 
small number of standard steels 
These steels, thus standardized, cov¬ 
ered most of the requirements of 
the steel-using industries, which in 
turn were sure not only of receiv¬ 
ing without undue delay whatever 
amounts they needed of them, but 
also that they would be reproducible 
from lot to lot or order to order 
The steel mills employed thousands 
of chemists simply to make check 


analyses of heats of steel both dur¬ 
ing and at the completion of manu¬ 
facture, and many of their customers 
also made chemical analyses of the 
steel on delivery, to be sure the 
steel fell within the specification 
The number of steels coming 
under the standard steel specifica¬ 
tion system steadily increased, par¬ 
ticularly in conjunction with the 
spectacular expansion of the auto¬ 
motive and aircraft manufacturing 
industries At the same time, these 
fields were coming to place ever 
greater dependence on alloy steels, 
for alloy steels as a group possess 
greater hardenabthty than carbon 
steels (Hardenability should not be 
confused with hardness, harden¬ 
ability in the sense in which metal¬ 
lurgists and the steel industry use it 
means not how hard a steel will be¬ 
come on heat treatment but rather 
how deeply the full hardening effect 


•LOOKING AHEAD • 

Money, time, and temper saved by 
assuring that material has correct 
properties for the job Adjusting 
composition during manufacture 
Inspections and re-heat treatments 
by the fabricator greatly reduced 
Steel performance rather than 
precise composition finding ever- 
increasing favor 


will penetrate large-size pieces and 
parts under normal heat treatment) 
Steels of high hardenability were 
required for heavily stressed engine 
and transmission parts because such 
parts were large m section, and 
needed their maximum heat-treated 
properties throughout the section— 
not ]ust near the surface, alloy 
steels, being higher in hardenability, 
gave this extra depth of hardening 
m oil-quenching treatments, without 
resorting to the drastic practice of 
water-quenching, which in large 
parts may cause cracking and dis¬ 
tortion 

Since this characteristic of extra 
hardenability was one of the chiel 
factors in the selection and applica¬ 
tion of constructional steels foi 
engine and machinery parts, it was 
natural that metallurgists should be¬ 
gin to make intensive studies of 
hardenability, and especially as it 
is related to (1) the chemical com¬ 
positions of steel, the traditional 
basis for their specification, and (2) 
other properties, such as tensile 
strength, ductility, and so on They 
found that (a) hardenability is very 
closely related to the exact, ac¬ 
curately determined composition 
(including elements present in 
“trace” amounts), (b) it is, however, 
considerably affected also by such 
non-chemical factors as grain size 
of the steel as seen under the micro¬ 
scope, method of deoxidation dur¬ 
ing manufacture, and so on, (c) it 
is only loosely related to the com¬ 
position ranges provided in the 
standard steel specifications, and (d) 
changes in hardenability generally 
run parallel to changes in other 
mechanical properties for a given 
type of steel 

METHOD INADEQUATE-On this 
basis, therefore, it was becoming 
clear that the most important factor 
in the selection of machinery steels 
was only inadequately reflected in 
the chemical composition method by 
which they were traditionally speci¬ 
fied Out in the auto and tractor 
and aircraft engine plants, these in¬ 
adequacies of the traditional system 
were bing felt in very practical and 
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painful ways Of seveial lots of the 
same steel that successfully fell 
within the composition range of the 
covering specification, some lots 
would have much higher harden- 
ability than others, and the hard- 
inability of a few batches might 
even be so far out of line as to 
make them unsuitable for processing 
in the automatic, production-line 
heat treating set-ups increasingly 
used Steel users therefore began 
to demand narrower composition 
ranges in the specs or asked foi 
special grades to meet their own 
hardenability requirements, and the 
steel makers’ costs began to rise in 
proportion 

Then almost simultaneously sev¬ 
eral people perceived that the erroi 
lay in the basis for the standard 
specifications, and that if the steel 
maker were given plenty of latitude 
with respect to composition so long 
as he delivered steel within a nar¬ 
row specified hardenability lange 
practically everybody would be 
happy Thus were bom the so-called 
“H” steel specifications of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
and the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, specifications which are 
the official culmination to date of 
the trend toward use of harden¬ 
ability as the prime factor in choos¬ 
ing constructional steels 

At present the “H” steel specifica¬ 
tions cover a relatively small group 
of steels For each of these, a bioadei 


chemical composition tange than 
the conventional specification is pio- 
vided and a hardeijability xange 01 
"hardenability band” becomes the 
specifying factor These bands en¬ 
able the user to specify minimum 
and maximum limits of harden¬ 
ability for a given type of steel, so 
that he may have better control of 
haidness variations from lot to lot 
and a minimum or an elimination 
of re-heat-treatments in produc¬ 
tion In ordering his steel, the usei 
simply orders, for example, so many 
tons of 8620H, instead of just 8620 
and specifies the hardenability re¬ 
quirements it must meet When he 
leceives it, the steel will be uni¬ 
formly within the hardenability 
i ange 01 band for 8620H but may be 
inside or just outside the compo¬ 
sition range of the standard 8620 
chemical composition specification 
Testing hardenability of steel has 
thus become virtually as impoitant 
as deteimining its chemical analysis 
has been to both steel makers and 
steel users for the past several 
decades Indeed, the hardenability 
test has already taken its place be¬ 
side the hardness tester (Rockwell, 
Brinell, and so on) and the metal¬ 
lurgical microscope as the most 1 m- 
poi tunt means of evaluating steels 
foi production, acceptance check¬ 
ing, or research Thousands of 
hardenability tests are now made in 
this country every month, and thei c 
is accumulating a vast hodv of data 


on the hardenability of individual 
steels which will without question 
be used in extending the “H” type of 
specification to many other steels in 
addition to the few now covered by 
them. 

HOW STEEL IS TESTED - These 
tests are all made by a standard 
procedure, called the ‘end-quench" 
test, developed a few yeais ago by 
two General Motors metallurgists, 
Jominy and Boegehold The test 
consists of water-quenching one end 
of a properly heated standard flanged 
one-inch diameter bar of the steel 
in question (often called a Jominy 
bar) and measuring how far from 
the quenched end the steel is fully 
hardened In addition to providing a 
means of checking or comparing the 
depth-hardening characteristics of 
different lots of steel, the Jominy 
test gives much other useful in¬ 
formation about the heat-treated 
properties of an individual steel— 
the maximum hardness that it could 
probably achieve under the most 
favorable hardening conditions, the 
mechanical propel ties it will de¬ 
velop under those same conditions 
and so on At the present time, it is 
easily the best all around test for 
evaluating steels on a probable per- 
foimance basis available to indus¬ 
try 

Fiom all over the country and 
fiom steel users in several indus- 
ti ics have come reports of better 
quality, fewer rejects, and lowei 
opeiating costs because of attention 
to the hardenability of the steel 
used, and especially through the use 
of the new TT steel specifications 
One large producer of agricultural 
equipment, for example, states 

“Before going to the ‘IT steels, we 
accumulated considerable data on 
the alloy steels which were being 
supplied to us on a chemistry speci¬ 
fication We were able to work up 
hardenability bands to cover all the 
steels that had been supplied to us 
over a period of time We were then 
able to sell our engineering depart¬ 
ment on the proposition of chang¬ 
ing our specifications to permit the 
wider chemistry that would, m turn 
enable us to secure narrower range*; 
of hardenability and better produc¬ 
tion control We have continued 
making hardenability tests on each 
heat of steel, and we can say that 
every heat of steel that we have 
purchased on the ‘H’ specification 
has come within the specified band 
We are definitely obtaining a closer 
range of hardenability by the use 
of the TT steels” 

EXAMINATION NEEDED—The use 
of hardenability bands rather than 
straight chemical composition limits 



( nurte*y Joseph T Ryorson *nd Son Inc 

Schematic diagram of the quenching future used m conducting a Joimny test 
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HARDNESS C SCALE 



DISTANCE FROM QUENCHED END OP SPECIMEN - SIXTEENTHS 

Courteax American Iron and Steel Institute 

Hordenobihty band for an H steel (solid line) shows a narrower range than 
does the band of its counter part (dotted line) specified by chemical composition 


will impose upon the consume 1 of 
steel the necessity foi examining 
each steel pait made in his shop, de¬ 
termining the haidncsses of cutical 
aieas of those pai ts, and compai ing 
them with the hardnesses shown on 
the end-quench test cuive foi tin 
same steel In spite of the seeming 
(omplexity of this job, it is one thal 
can be done without elaborate equip¬ 
ment, and which will pay substantial 
dividends to the men oi companies 
who adopt the idea and cany it out 
faithfully 

On his pai t, the steel maker, bv 
obtaining wider leeway in the speci¬ 
fied percentages of carbon, manga¬ 
nese, nickel, and chiomium can 
deliver a steel moie closely con- 
tioiled as to its really lmpoi tant 
physical propeities than he could 
under the chemical composition 
method of specifying The leason foi 
this appaient anomaly is the fact 
that he can bulance his composition 
as a result of test analyses lun while 


CARBIDE GUIDE-REST 

tasfj Eight Times as 

Long as Cast Iron Piece 

Cemented carbides, well estab¬ 
lished in use for cutting tools and 
wire-drawing dies are lapidly in¬ 
vading the field of hard, weai -re¬ 
sistant parts and machine com¬ 
ponents 

For example, a New England ma¬ 
chine-tool builder recently reported 
rapid wear on the cast iron guide- 
rest in a circular die roll threader, 
caused by the rotation of hard steel 
blanks during the roll threading op- 


Uic steel is still molttn and before 
it is pouied, to bring the steel within 
Ihe desired hardenability range He 
(ould not do this if he had to be 
sure to stay within a nairow com¬ 
position range 

Within a relatively shoit petiod 
is a lesult of joint committee ac¬ 
tivity of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute and the Society of 
Automotive Engmeeis other impm- 
tant alloy steels will become the 
subject of “H” specifications and 
i ventually the hardenability bands 
will be foimally and officially agieed 
upon and standardized This will 
complete the first majoi step in 
tiansferring the selection and speci¬ 
fication of metals and their alloys 
from the venerable chemical com¬ 
position base to the moie significant 
basis of performance characteristics 
Metallurgists with an eye on the 
futuie say other materials and othei 
propeities aie suie to follow along 
this piogiessive path 


oiaiion Wear was so severe that the 
guide-rest had to be legiound to the 
lequired flatness after each lot of 
9000 pieces 

In an effort to eliminate exces¬ 
sive regrindmg and setup time, the 
guide-rest was tipped with Carbo- 
loy cemented caibide Production 
between regrinds rose to an average 
of 74,000 pieces Moreover, each re¬ 
grind of the guide-rest tequired the 
lemoval of only 0 001 Inch of cai¬ 
bide 

The problem of marring of the 
guide-rest surface by scored threads 
was eliminated, the carbide guide- 


test surface being so hard that 
scored surfaces of threads war* not 
reproduced on it 

SPRING MATERIAL 

Is Resistant To 

"Set" and Corrosion 

Developed for use in mainsprings 
of watches, a new alloy is a cobalt- 
base product, containing 40 percent 
cobalt, 20 chromium, 15 5 nickel 
15 iron, 7 molybdenum, 2 manga¬ 
nese, 015 caibon, and 0 03 berrylh- 
um Tests have shown watch springs 
made of this alloy, called Elglloy 
to have several times the life of 
ordinary carbon steel mainsprings, 
not only because of greater strength 
and resistance to “set,” but also be¬ 
cause of its exceptional corrosion 
resistance They are for all practical 
pui poses unattacked by even corro¬ 
sive atmospheies- atmospheres that 
“cat up” a caibon steel spring in a 
matter of months 

The new alloy is surprisingly easy 
to fabricate, either hot or cold, and 
does not require quench-and-temper 
heat tieatme^* as does carbon steel 
The Elgin Nal >nal Watch Company 
who developed the material, have 
used it in mainsprings for nearly 
a year without a single failure 
Studies are cuirently underway on 
other applications for the material 
in various hi ^h-temperature uses 
such as in jet * ngme parts 

ELECTROSTA 1C PAINTING 

Proves Econoi icat 

On Large Sea j 

Ei ectrobtatic spraying, widely 
used during thi war for rapid ap¬ 
plication of pan finishes on small 
parts, is now m reasingly used foi 
laiger units Typical of the latest 
of these large-scale systems is the 
mechanized installation for electio- 
stutically spraying steel wall panels 
about 93 inches high and 24 inches 
wide, with attractive finishing coats 
at the Martin-Pairy Corporation 

The success achieved is repre¬ 
sented by Martm-Parry’s compara¬ 
tive figures With oidmary spraying 
60 gallons of paint was requned to 
coat about 500 panels After adopt¬ 
ing the electrostatic spraying meth¬ 
od, the same quantity of paint would 
suffice for 944 panels An overall 
saving of more than one third was 
leported m the quantities of mixed 
paint used Labor costs have gone 
down, too Wheieas 21 men were 
needed to operate the previous sys¬ 
tem, the present force consists of 
only eight men, turning out 25 per¬ 
cent more product on Floor space 
needed for the present system is 
one third less than that pre' iously 
required 
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GO FROM HERE? 


WHERE DO 

Plastics 

Present Suppliers of Cool-Derived Chemicals Cannot Keep Pace With 
the Combined Requirements of the Rapidly Expanding Plastics Indus¬ 
try and With Other Equally Fast-Growing Non-Plastics Markets 
As A Result of This Fact, Are the Present Ambitious Plans for 
Plastics in the Coming Year Doomed to Only Partial Fulfillment^ 


I s there a ceiling on plastics ex¬ 
pansion ; As far as end products 
are concerned, there was the feel¬ 
ing, until the very recent past, that 
everything and anything could be 
made of plastics Fortunately, this 
“Plastics World"' idea is gradually 
being abandoned as the industry 
gams more and more expel lence in 
just what can and cannot be done 
with these materials Some applica¬ 
tions have been discarded entirely 
because they represent uses in 
which plastics can, at best, be only 
substitutes- But just as fast as these 
poor applications have been weeded 
out, they have been replaced—more 
than replaced, in fact—by new out¬ 
lets in which plastics meet the op¬ 
erating conditions better than do 
other materials In many instances, 
plastics have created applications 
for themselves, applications which 
were unthought of before the ar¬ 
rival of plastics with their unique 
characteristics 

A somewhat similar misconcep¬ 
tion has existed—and still exists— 
regarding the basic materials from 
which plastics are produced It has 
been assumed that since the chemi¬ 
cals on which plastics production 
depends are derived from such 
abundant materials as air, water, 
and coal, the supply is virtually un¬ 
limited A common impression is 
that the chemist dumps coal into a 
hopper and, by some miraculous 
transmutation, extracts plastics at 
the other end of the machine The 
fact that these natural materials 
can not be used directly for the 
processing of plastics is entirely 
overlooked Actually, only a small 
fraction of the coal mined is of use 
for plastics production and the dol¬ 
lar value of the chemicals derived is 


only a fraction of the total cost of 
the coal It is obvious, then, that be¬ 
cause of these economic factors, the 
derivation of coal chemicals for use 
in producing plastics materials must 
be secondary to othei uses of coal 
Thus we have the strange situation 
of the great plastics industry de¬ 
pending on the by-products of other 
industries for its essential supplies 
Today u the steel industry that 
provides most of the basic chemi¬ 
cals for plastics materials The great¬ 
est sources are the coal tars and 
bght oils that are by-products of 
the coking process, and the steel 
plants are, of course, the major 
producers and users of coke, al¬ 
though a small amount comes from 
artificial gas producers These tars 
and bght oils can be refined to ob¬ 
tain such coal chemicals as benzol, 
phenol, cresylic acid, and naphtha¬ 
lene Simple dependence on the 
steel industry would be bad enough, 
but there are other complicating 
factors, plastics processors, for ex¬ 
ample, are not the only bidders for 
the available supply of chemical¬ 
laden tars and oils 
The ceiling on plastics produc- 


By CHARLES A BRESKIN 

Editor Modern Plait let 

tion depends, then, on the following 
factors 1 The total amount of coal 
chemicals available from present 
sources 2 The relative proportion 
of these materials that plastics can 
expect to obtain in a competitive 
market 3 The development of new 
sources for the necessary base 
chemicals 

In an expanding economy that 
sees an increasing demand for plas¬ 
tics products, It is reasonable to as¬ 
sume that there will be a con¬ 
comitant increase m the demand foi 
steel This would be fortunate, foi 
the expansion of steel production 
would increase the supply of coal 
chemicals The situation is be¬ 
clouded, however, by the fact that 
the chemical supply does not in¬ 
crease m direct ratio to steel pro¬ 
duction An accompanying chart 
shows the relationship between steel 
mgot production on the one hand, 
and coal tar and benzol (one of the 
chief chemical derivatives of light 
oil) on the other While steel pro¬ 
duction was increased during the 
war by 50 percent over its pre-war 
high, coal tar production went up 
less than 30 percent 

WHY TAR IS SHORT —Authorities 
offer a number of explanations foi 
this situation Among the reasons 
Is tjxe faster-than-normal operation 
of coke ovens due to heavy demands 
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for steel, for fast operations reduces 
the amount of coal chemicals ob¬ 
tained Then, too, coke ovens are 
worn out from excessive operation 
which, in turn, has decreased the 
yield of coal chemicals Use of poorer 
quality coal for coking also results 
in a lowering of the average num¬ 
ber of gallons of coal chemicals ob¬ 
tained per ton of coal (The average 
for good coal is eight gallons with 
the quantity ranging from six to 12 
gallons, depending upon the vola¬ 
tile matter of coal) Perhaps the 
greatest single factor contributing 
to the lower ratio for coal deriva¬ 
tives is the use of bee-hive coke 
ovens for a portion of the coke 
needed when demand for steel is 
above normal requirements No 
chemicals are recovered from these 
ovens 

Many of these factors were, of 
course, the products of war-time 
emergency measures It can be an¬ 
ticipated, for example, that the ratio 
of coal tar produced per ton of coke 
may increase slightly when new 
ovens come in and slower coking is 
again practiced That increase, how¬ 
ever, may be offset by new processes 
using oxygen in blast furnaces, 
which will decrease the total amount 
of coke required for steel produc¬ 
tion 

The second possibility for raising 
the ceiling of plastics production 


would be the purchase of a greater 
proportion of the total coal chemical 
supply for plastics processing This 
may develop into a monumental 
economic struggle, because many 
other industries have an equally 
urgent need for coal chemicals 
Even considerations of national de¬ 
fense and International politics 
enter the picture 

While it isn’t feasible in this lim¬ 
ited space to discuss all the chemi¬ 
cals derived from coking, the 
general situation should be clear 
from a consideration of the competi¬ 
tion for one major chemical—benzol 

BENZOL WIDELY NEEDED— Benzol 
has many important uses within the 
plastics industry, being a necessary 
ingredient of polystyrene and of 
phenol 

Polystyrene is an increasingly 
popular plastics which has expanded 
phenomenalfy from a production 
of 750,000 pounds in 1939 to 60,000, 
000 pounds in 1946, and is expected 
to reach 200,000,000 pounds annu¬ 
ally by 1948—a production that 
would account for 35,000,000 gallons 
of benzol Because of its low price 
and its low specific gravity, it is 
popular for such applications as in¬ 
terior refrigerator parts, household 
equipment, toys, containers, and so 
on Formulations can be built that 
have special charm teristics such as 


high heat resistance, high-irequenctf 
dielectric qualities, and great flexi¬ 
bility It has possibilities for im¬ 
pregnating, bonding, and laminating, 
for coatings of all types, and for ad¬ 
hesives and extrusions As a foamed 
or fibrous substance, it has been 
suggested as an insulation material 
Phenol is perhaps the most fa¬ 
miliar of all the plastics—the estab¬ 
lished material for housings of 
business and adding machines, many 
telephone sets, radio set housings, 
and innumerable other articles in 
common use Phenolics always have 
accounted for a large percentage 
of plastics business and, though re¬ 
cently other materials have attained 
a slightly greater volume, the de¬ 
mand for phenol is still expanding 
Part of this is due to a trend toward 
heavier and larger molded pieces, 
coupled with doubled or tripled 
processing speed attributable to the 
greater use of electronic preheating 
and plunger molding Thus, phenolic 
production rose from65,000,000pounds 
in 1939 to 140,000,000 pounds in 1946, 
with a predicted level of 170,000,000 
pounds in the current year—a pro¬ 
duction requiring 20,000,000 gallons 
of benzol 

NON-PLASTICS COMPETE-Com- 

peting with polystyrene and phenol 
for the limited benzol supply are 
such non-plastics markets as syn- 



Some of the most essential chemicals of plosfki monufacturo come from liich coking ovens os these 
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thetic rubber, dyes, medicmals, rub¬ 
ber, camphor, detergents, insecti¬ 
cides (DJ)T), and other products 
The synthetic-rubber industry 
grew to spectacular size during the 
war to supply the requirements of 
a nation and military machine cut 
off from its supply of natural rubber 
With the re-opening of trade with 
the East Indies and Southeast Asia, 
it was natural that production of 
synthetics should decline sharply 
Still, in 1946, more than 600,000 tons 
of GR-S rubber were manufactured 
in this country Two factors mili¬ 
tate against a much greater decline 
First, the improved quality and de¬ 
creased price of the synthetic prod¬ 
uct have given it a good competi¬ 
tive position with regard to natural 
rubber Second, and most important 
the synthetic rubber industry is an 
important element in the defense 
program With China, Indo-China 
and India m ferment, and with 
international tension still high 
throughout the world, it is unlikely 
that the United States will allow 
too large a segment of this essential 
industry to fall into disuse If pro¬ 
duction is maintained at a level of 
500,000 tons, the benzol require¬ 
ment will be 43,750,000 gallons 
It is estimated that the dye indus¬ 
try can use 20,000,000 gallons of 
benzol if it is available Anothei 
20,000,000 gallons would find a read> 
market in detergents, DDT and 
miscellaneous products Adding the 
plastics and non-plastics uses de¬ 
tailed above, the demand for benzol 
next year might well reach a total 
of 138,750,000 gallons As shown in 
the accompanying table, benzol pro¬ 
duction in the United States in 1946 
was 135,000,000 gallons It is appai - 
ent that the nation is fast appioach- 
mg a precarious balance between 
supply and demand Expansion of 
the using industries beyond the 
levels anticipated in the near fu¬ 
ture would be impossible without 
an increase in the supply of benzol 
It is believed that a considerable 
quantity of benzol could be obtained 
at a price slightly above the pre¬ 
vailing level by scrubbing coal gas 
more thoroughly and further re¬ 
fining the better grades of motoi 
benzol for recovery of chemical 
grade benzol 

BENZOL ANp TOLUENE— Petro¬ 
leum offers another possible source 
since benzol can be obtained at the 
same time as toluene in the petro¬ 
leum cracking process Toluene was 
obtained from petroleum in great 
quantities during the war, but it was 
not seen fit to take out the benzol 
at that time So far there has been 
no great enthusiasm shown by the 
oil companies for the development 


of benzol production, but it is be¬ 
lieved that experimental work has 
been carried on to a point where 
production could be undertaken 
within a reasonably short time if 
the oil companies were assured of 
a permanent future market at a 
price higher than that now prevail- 
mg 

Little U known about the develop¬ 
ment of the natural gas process foi 
obtaining benzol or phenol, but it 
might not be too bad a gamble to 
wager that, when coal-processed 
benzol falls too fai short of filling 
demand, natural gas may become 
the provider A limiting factor is 
the possible futuie exhaustion of 
natural-gas supplies 

There is always the possibility 
that plastics matei ials pioduceis 
will find other souicc materials to 
use in place of ot to supplement 
benzol Finally, woik'on extender 
may develop to a point wheic much 
less phenol is lequued Most com¬ 
panies have been furnishing ex¬ 
tended phenol compounds ovei the 
past few months to conserve then 
phenol supply and it is possible 
that this piactice will continue in¬ 
definitely with the extended lesins 
selling at a lowei price 

Although the plastics industiy is 
by no means doomed to a stunted 
giowth by the lack of law materials 
it is about to venture into now and 
unchaited temtoi\ The next vear 
oi two wiH be the critical peuod 
while the industi\ apDroaches the 
limits of existing supplies and po¬ 
tential new supplieis of basic ma¬ 
terials wait to see the extent of de¬ 
mand and the stabilized price level 


Q * 

ACRYLIC LIDS 

Provide Strong Tops For 
Merchandise Cabinets 

A whole new field of possible 
p’astics applications is opened up bv 
the transparent acrylic lids that are 
now being used^on the Biltwel frozen 
food cabinets made bv Fraser and 
Johnston Manufacturing Companv 
The purpose behind the develop¬ 
ment of these lids was better mer¬ 
chandising The freezer company 
wanted some type of covering that 
would invite the shopper to reach 
into the cabinets for frozen peas 
strawberries, com, and so forth 
Acrylic material was finally selected 
in preferenceglass for a number 
of reasons v x 
In the first place, acrylic lids 
drawn from 3/16 inch Lucite by 
K-Plaatix, are strong enough to sup¬ 
port a shopping bag filled with over 



Two plastics lids hinged together 


10 pounds of gioceries even when 
this weight was placed at the veiy 
center of the lid—the weakest sec¬ 
tion The second advantage of 
acrylic was that it fogged only 
slightly aiound the edges when 
formed into the domed shape de¬ 
sired Then, too, the acrylic has the 
dimensional stability necessary for 
this application and is easily cleaned 

DISPLAY BOTTLE 

Made of Acrylic, Is 

Light-Weight, Resists Breakage 

Typical of the widei use that is be¬ 
ginning to be made of plastics in 
ldige-scale displays is a Royal 
Ciown Cola display shaped like a 
bottle The bottle is fabi icatecl by 



Large but light and strong 


Arnold Plastic Company of one- 
quarter inch aciyhc, and is proc¬ 
essed on the inside with decals to 
simulate a label The cap is also 
of acrvhc, opaque material in this 
instance 
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Diesel 


Power 

Comes 


By N C DEZENDORF 

Director uf 8*le» and Service Electro-MoU\e DIvimoii 
of aenerol Motors Corporation 


of Age 


Now That Many of the Factors Which Formerly Militated Against Its 
Wider Application Have Been Overcome by New Refinements, the Diesel 
Engine Appears to be Ready 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

The railroads' complete abandon¬ 
ment of steam for Diesel power just 
over the horizon Diesels used m 
many fields from which their former 
size and weight per horsepower have 
long barred them Diesel-pow¬ 

ered passenger automobiles more 
than an engineer's day-dream 
Competitive balance restored to 
transportation 


T he uusm engine today is on the 
thicshold of achieving many ol 
the objectives its enthusiasts have 
been claiming foi it dui mg the past 
40 yeai s Thi*> it> the opinion of 
Charles F Kettenng head of Gen¬ 
eral Motors Research who has been 
intimately associated with Diesel 
engine development since 1928 
Events of the near past and in the 
making bear out this piophesy 
Probably no source of powei ex¬ 
cept the atom, has been given greatci 
publicity than the Diesel engine It 
is a household by-word denotmg the 
last word in internal-combustion 
machines People for years have 
awaited the arrival of Diesel pow¬ 
ered automobiles while condemning 
the seeming slowness of manufac¬ 
turers in making this development 
available to them School boys who 
now are grandfathers were taught 
that the efficiency of the Diesel 
engine far out-distanced that of the 
simple steam engine bv as much as 
5 to 1, and even surpassed the steam 
turbine by from 10 percent to 50 
percent depending on the type of 
application Little wonder that the 
public gave the Diesel so much at¬ 
tention 

The first commercially success¬ 
ful American Diesel engine was 
built in St Louis in 1898 It was a 
60-horsepower, two-cylmder affair 
weighing about 300 pounds per 


hoisepowei Di Rudolph Diesel had 
patented his engine in 1892 but did 
not consti uct a successful model un¬ 
til 1897 The enterprising St Louis 
builder did not let any glass grow 
on his enthusiasm for this new 
source of power befoie he decided 
to do something about it Within 
a few years literally hundreds of 
engine builders in America and 
Europe were applying foi licenses 
and were building various types of 
Diesel engines for specific power 
uses 

But with all of this publicity and 
the enthusiasm of so many buildei s 
the Diesel engine was able to achieve 
only limited application Two bai- 
riers prevented the widespread use 
of this efficient powei pDnt—weight 


to Realize its Fullest Potentialities 


and cost These bameis presented a 
challenge to engineers and engine 
manufacturers for many years, a 
challenge which has only recently 
been met Until the last 15 years 
the piedommant uses of the Diesel 
engine weie in stationaiy power 
plants—such as pumping stations 
clectnc power gcneiation, and mill 
opeiation—and for marine purposes 
These applications weie character¬ 
ized by slow engine speeds and con¬ 
stant loads Given these conditions 
rnanv Diesel engines had established 
noteworthy lecords of economy and 
i c liability The ban lei of weight 
md with it, size in higher horse- 
powei langes, pi evented its applica¬ 
tion to most mobile uses Engines 
of 200 pounds per horsepower were 
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common in these applications A 
600-horsepower Diesel engine would 
weigh about 60 tons 

SOUGHT IMPROVEMENTS - In 

1928, Mr Kettering set out to do 
something about the improvement 
of the Diesel engine Development 
work by the General Motors Re¬ 
search Division under his direction 
resulted finally in the production of 
a two-cycle engine with many new 
features The first two engines of 
this design, each rated at 600 horse¬ 
power, were placed on exhibition at 
the Chicago World's Fair in 1933 The 
importance of this development can 
best be illustrated by the fact that 
the weight of this new Diesel was 
reduced over 80 percent and size 
over 75 percent from contemporary 
engines of comparable horsepower 
In addition, the new engine possessed 
characteristics which adapted it to 
varying loads and engine speeds In 
other words, it was made to order 
for mobile applications, with weight 
characteristics of less than 20 pounds 
per horsepower 

There still remains the batner of 
cost The Diesel engine, even the 
two-cycle, 20 pounds per horsepower 
engine, is an expensive engine to 
build We are accustomed to hear¬ 
ing gasoline engines referred to as 
“high-compression” engines and it 
is true that the compression ratio 
of gasoline engines has been gradu¬ 
ally increased in the interest of 
greater economy and better per¬ 
formance Yet a high-compression 
gasoline engine has a ratio of only 
6 to 1 in comparison with 16 to 1 
for the average DieseL In other 
words, the Diesel engine must be 
built to withstand more than three 


Enginor'i cob of a Dim I loco 
motive (above) it clean and com¬ 
fortable Engine room with 1500 
horsepower Diesel engine (left) 


times the cylinder pressure of 
the gasoline engine This means 
larger bearings, heavier crankshafts, 
stronger metals, and more accurate 
machining to finer tolerances Fuel 
injectors are more costly than car¬ 
buretors Hence, modem Diesel 
engines may cost several times the 
amount of gasoline engines of com¬ 
parable horsepower This limits the 
application of them to uses where 
fuel and maintenance economies can 
offset higher first costs In general, 
Diesel engines of modem design 
are finding their best mobile applica¬ 
tions in heavy-duty trucks, tractors, 
buses, boats, and railroad locomo¬ 
tives Today, the Diesel engine is 
rapidly becoming the heavy-duty 
work horse of America 

ON HIGHWAYS - Unfortunately, 
the statistics available concerning the 
number of Diesel-powered vehicles 
in operation are meager However, 
the growth of Dies el-powered trucks 
tractors, and buses has accelerated 
during recent years In 1938, only 
one truck in every 10,000 was Diesel 
powered By 1941, it had increased 
to one in every 1000 Today there 
are two to every 1000 and the pro¬ 
portion will increase as full-scale 
production is reached It is a safe 
prediction that the majority of heavy 
duty, long-distance trucks will be 
Diesel-powered as quickly as they 
are made available by the manu¬ 
facturers 

Tractor statistics are almost non¬ 
existent A survey made by the 
United States Public Roads Admin¬ 
istration in 1941 showed 3200 Diesel 
powered tractors in operation out of 
a total of 121,000 In recent years, 
nearly all of the tractors used in 


heavy construction and road build¬ 
ing have been Diesel powered 

There are some 80,000 buses 
licensed in the United States and 
the number has remained fairly 
constant since 1938 During that time 
the proportion of them powered by 
Diesel engines has grown from Va 
of 1 percent in 1938 to 2 percent in 
1941 to 10 percent in 1946 A large 
proportion of street buses m metro¬ 
politan cities and the long distance 
inter-city buses are Diesel powered 
today and the trend will continue 

AFLOAT — Use of Diesel engines 
in the marine field expanded so 
rapidly during World War II that 
by the end of hostilities the United 
States Navy had more Diesel horse¬ 
power in operation than steam Most 
of this Diesel horsepower was in 
the smaller, more agile boats such as 
tow boats, landing craft, submarines, 
sub-chasers, destroyer escorts, and 
destroyers It is a little-known fact 
that the advent of the General Mo¬ 
tors Diesel engine in 1933 freed the 
submarines of the United States 
Navy of dependence upon a Diesel 
engine made under German patents 
and that this new engine was so 
much smaller and lighter than the 
European engines that it immediate¬ 
ly doubled the range of the Ameri¬ 
can submarine Because so much 
moie space and weight could be de¬ 
voted to fuel, we actually had sub¬ 
marines in World War II that could 
go from Seattle to Tokyo and return 
without refueling 

Development of the so-called 
high-speed Diesel, operating at 
speeds up to 2000 revolutions per 
minute in the smaller landing craft 
and up to 800 revolutions per min¬ 
ute in the engines for the larger 
boats such as submarines, LSTs, and 
destroyers, hastened the marine ap¬ 
plication 

The Navy experience has resulted 
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m a distinct trend toward Dieseliza- 
tion not only of smaller commercial 
craft but also of larger boats 
Freighters of 5000 tons are bemg 
repowered with groups of Diesel 
engines driving generators which 
supply electric current to motors 
that operate the propellers There 
is a strong trend toward Diesel 
engines for river towing and push¬ 
ing ciaft because of their gieate: 
speed and economy. 

ON THE RAILS — The most spec¬ 
tacular results from the application 
of Diesel power have occurred in 
the railroad industry The growing 
fleets of Diesel-powered passenger 
trains such as the Zephyrs, the 
Twentieth Century Limiteds, the 
Super Chiefs, the Cities of Los An¬ 
geles, San Francisco, and Portland, 
the Rockets, the Capitol and Na¬ 
tional Limiteds, the 400*3, and moie 
than 150 other trains in daily seiv- 
lce throughout the country have op¬ 
erated at capacity while establishing 
enviable records of clean, on-time 
performance, unequalled in railroad 
history 

In the transcontinental field, the 
Diesel-powered Santa Fe and Un¬ 
ion Pacific premier trains were the 
first to reduce schedules from 56 
hours to 39% hours These trains 
have operated continuously since 
1938 with hardly a vacant seat The 
Great Northern has just Dieselized 
its daily Empire Builder between 
Chicago and Seattle, and in the 
East, the B and O offered the first 
all-Diesel trains from Chicago to 
Washington and New York in 1936 
Since then, the 20th Century Lim¬ 
ited has been powered by Diesels 
which have rolled up more than one 
million miles in the past 19 months 
of operation In the South, the Sea¬ 
board, the Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Florida East Coast, the Southern, 
and the L and N have all swung to 
Diesels for passenger train opera¬ 
tion 

As spectacular as some of these 
applications of Diesel power to rail¬ 
road service have been, even greater 
results are to be expected in the 
near future During 1947 it is planned 
that every principal through pas¬ 
senger train between Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast will be Dieselized 
with further reduction in scheduled 
time and with much more frequent 
service In the East, both the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania 
have announced the order of suffi¬ 
cient Diesel equipment to Dieselize 
all of their first-class through pas¬ 
senger trains between New York 
and Chicago and St Louis Many of 
these trains will be Diesel-powered 
during 1947 In the Southwest, the 
Missouri Pacific is expanding its 


Diesel fleet and will improve sched¬ 
ules of both passenger and symbol 
fieight trains The MKT and the 
Texas and Pacific also will leceive 
new mainline Diesel power The 
Cotton Belt and the Kansas City 
Southern intend to amplify their 
Diesel equipment and improve then 
sei vices 

STEAM ELIMINATED - But the 

most dramatic development—and 
tfce one fraught with the most sig¬ 
nificant and far-reaching possibili¬ 
ties—concerns plans for 100 percent 
Dieselization During the past yeai 
the Electro-Motive Division has 
been invited to co-operate with ten 
important lailroads in the prepara¬ 
tion of studies to Dieselize all or im¬ 
portant sections of their lines Some 
of these studies are so well advanced 
and have been so well received 
by lailroad managements that the 
eventual cailying out of them is 
alieady assured 

While the benefits of Diesel powei 
to the traffic man and shipper are 
already apparent, the eventual com¬ 
plete Dieselization of important 
lailroads will bring a few more sur¬ 
prises The economies possible from 
the complete elimination of steam 
facilities are so great that railroads, 
which have found it difficult, if not 
impossible, to stay solvent whenever 
traffic falls off over a piotracted 
period of time, will be able to with¬ 
stand much more severe traffic fluc¬ 
tuations and still remain healthy 
In favorable years, sufficient earn¬ 
ings will be available to undertake 
badly needed improvements to plant 
and equipment, and thus improve 
services in the interest of shippers 
and the travelling public No medi¬ 
um of transportation can maintain 
its position successfully against new 
forms of competition if it lacks the 
earning power to modernize its 
equipment and promote its services 
to the maximum The shift in traffic 
which occurred from the railroads 
to trucks and buses was caused as 
much by neglect on the part of the 
railroads in matching the services 
offered by these new forms of trans¬ 
portation as by the subsidies in high¬ 
way construction which are usually 
blamed for it 

The rapid expansion of airplane 
usage occurred at a time when the 
railroads were confronted with 
financial problems of the first mag¬ 
nitude Many were in bankruptcy 
oi receivership They were there¬ 
fore prevented from matching many 
of the improvements in service— 
aside from speed alone—which at¬ 
tracted both travellers and shippers 
As a result, much traffic was di¬ 
verted to airlines, in addition to 
that which would have been at¬ 


tracted naturally by the faster speed 
at higher cost 

The Diesel passenger, freight and 
switching locomotives have proved 
themselves to be the most effective 
tools ever offered railroad manage¬ 
ments for modernizing their services 
and for restormg the competitive 
balance against other forms of trans¬ 
portation in favor of the railroads 
The i apid increase in the use of 
this power has resulted from the 
demonstration of its ability both to 
improve services and to reduce op¬ 
erating costs These demonstrations 
up to now have been limited to direct 
operating economies while maintain¬ 
ing all of the expensive steam facili¬ 
ties 

No tool—no matter how efficient 
oi how superior to other tools—will 
by itself bring about great changes 
or impi ovements in methods Man is 
a creature of habit It takes a long 
time to make him fully alive to the 
potentialities of a new tool A steam 
man is slow to become a Diesel man 

The Diesel engine in its present 
state of development is still a new 
tool as applied to mobile services 
How effectively management ex¬ 
tends itself to utilize to the maxi¬ 
mum the full potentialities of this 
engine will determine how rapidly 
the heavy-duty transportation fa¬ 
cilities of this country are modern- 
ized and piaced in a position to 
compete successfully with other 
forms of transport 


m 9 m 

NYLON STAPLE 

Con increase Strength 

Of Many Fabrics 

Socks that almost eliminate darn¬ 
ing, infants’ soft sweaters that can 
be sterilized by boiling, and uphol¬ 
stery with amazing wearing quali¬ 
ties are in prospect as a result of 
limited commercial production of 
nylon staple fiber scheduled for mid- 
1947 The fiber to date has been 
produced only experimentally Other 
prospective uses are for seersuckers, 
sheer lawns, bedsheets, and rugs 
with crush-resistant pile that with¬ 
stands constant foot traffic 

The new textile fiber, made of 
nylon in short and fuzzy lengths, for 
use alone or blended with other 
staple fibers, is expected to have a 
fundamental influence on the textile 
industry because of its unique prop¬ 
erties Nylon’s strength is about five 
times that of untreated wool, its 
abrasion resistance about three times 
as great Its stability in washing, 
combined with wool’s resilience and 
resistance to wrinkling, make the 
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tv\o fibeis natuial complements 
Because nylon is non-u ntoting to 
Lhe skin, wool-type garments of the 
spun fiber will be especially wel¬ 
comed by people who are allergic to 
wool 

Blended with cotton, spun nylon 
contributes not only longer wear, 
but quicker recovery from wrink¬ 
ling, faster drying, and a softei 
fuller hand 

The synthetic fiber’s lesistance to 
moths and mildew are other quali¬ 
ties that broaden its practicality in 
many of the uses forecast for fash¬ 
ions and home furnishings 

TORQUE TESTS 

Aid In Bettering 

Motor Car Performance 

Automobile manufacturei s, anx¬ 
ious to impiove the performance 
and lengthen the life of their piod- 
ucts, are leaning moie and moie 
towaid torque testing as a means of 
obtaining data on engines, axles 
and so on The Buick Division of 
the General Motors Corporation, foi 
example, is running engines through 
exhaustive tests, using dynamom- 
eteis and the Hagan Coiporations 
Thrustorq units to measuie force 
and horsepower 

In developing this procedure, it 
was felt desirable to test engines at 
approximately the same angle at 
which they will opeiate in the fin¬ 
ished automobile As a result, the 
present dynamometei installation 
is tilted 10 degrees from the hori¬ 
zontal This permits operation of 
the engine at angles up to 20 degrees 
without a serious angular deflection 
in the universal joint which trans¬ 


mits engine powet to the dynamom¬ 
eter If desired, the dynamometer 
could be mounted at any angle 
from horizontal to vertical. 

Buick is using the Thrustorq for 
both endurance and power runs 
Standard practice involves running 
the engine for 100 hours and then 
taking it off the stand It is 
then completely disassembled and 
checked for wear After the check¬ 
up it is agam placed back on the 
stand and run tc*4ailure at continu¬ 
ous speeds well above those ex¬ 
pected to be developed even in 
abnormally high-speed operation of 
the finished automobile The 
Thrustorq, which measures force 
us the product of an accurately- 
measured air pressure acting on a 
precision diaphragm, has several 
advantages—it has no knife edges 
to weai, causing maccuiacy, it can 
be mounted in any position and at 



any angle, and readings from the 
tests can be made at any desirable 
remote point. Also, it can be hooked 
up with any reasonable number of 
force or torque indicators 

Two other major tests are now 
being planned at the Buick Division, 
each to be equipped with Thrustorq 
units One will be in connection 
with a Gleason axle-testing machine 
In this test, two axles will be hooked 
together, force being applied in op¬ 
posite directions The force applied 
by the Gleason machine will be 
measured by the Thrustorq This test 
will be carried to failure of the 
axle A 60 square inch Thrustorq 
capable of measuring toique from 
200 to 185,000 pound-inches will be 
used 

The second major test installation 
will be a new chassis dynamometei 
testing machine In using this ma¬ 
chine, the car is anchored so that 
it cannot move, the wheels, how- 
cvei, turn at road speed, the re¬ 
sulting torque being absorbed by 
the dynamometer and measured on 
the Thrustorq 

By these various new tests, say 
Buick engineers, we hope to develop 
better caiburetion, better engine de¬ 
sign, better valves, bettei axles and, 
in general, better performance 

ELECTRONIC SPECTROGRAPH 

Facilitates Study of 

Rapid Chemical Changes 

Development of a cathodc-ray 
spectrograph, which makes a con¬ 
tinuous analysis of rapidly changing 
colors and permits detailed study 
of the chemical changes these colors 
i effect, was levealed lecently at a 
meeting of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers 

The electronic instrument is ex¬ 
pected to be valuable in jet engine 
and locket research, chemical and 
industrial plants, radar, and tele¬ 
vision, as well as in basic scientific 
teseaich 

The instrument combines a spec- 
tiogiuph, which breaks a ray of 
light into a band of color for chemi¬ 
cal analysis, and a cathode-ray tube 
which converts the color-band into 
a single wave-like line on a colored 
screen, with the pattern of the line 
indicating the natuie of the original 
compound giving off the light 

It is expected to prove useful in 
studying optimum combustion con¬ 
ditions for jet engineei s, particu¬ 
larly when it is desired to use the 
instrument in the small amount of 
space available in airborne missiles 
Since the spectrograms or coloi 
bands have already been converted 
into electrical form by the instru¬ 
ment, they may be transmitted over 
a wire or by radio to a cathode-ray 


The highly sensitive double Thrustorq is 
operated by means of compressed air 



An engine dynamometer equipped with torque tester It it inclined so engines 
may be tested at the same angle at which they would operate in completed cars 
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A rubber sleave, acting in sheor between torsion bor ond encosmg cylinder, os shown 
in the simplified sketch, offers auto comfort superior to that of steel springs 


screen miles away and there pro¬ 
jected as a picture 

The instrument should find wide 
application in the many chemical 
and industrial piocess controls 
where a continuous indication is re¬ 
quired of the state of the product 
being tested For example, a reac¬ 
tion may be carried to the conect 
point, as shown by the spectrogram, 
and then automatically stopped This 
can be done whenever the pattern 
on the screen reaches a predeter¬ 
mined shape The indicator may, in 
these cases, be located in the con¬ 
trol room of the plant, while the 
analyzer is m a remote location 

RUBBER SPRINGS 

On Motor Vehicles Will 

Result in Smoother Rides 

Riding comfoit of passengers in 
automobiles and buses can be im¬ 
proved with rubbei spi mgs and 
better suspension designs, it was 
demonstrated at a recent meeting of 
the Metropolitan Section, Society of 
Automotive Engineeis 

Advantages of rubbei over steel 
springs is the softer ride it gives, 
said A S Krotz, of the B F 
Goodrich Company, and R W 
Bi*own, of the Firestone Tne and 
Rubber Company Rubber offers 
that “rxding-on-air” feeling because 
it absorbs a great deal more energy 
than do steel springs so that the 
rubber suspension, not the passen¬ 
ger, takes the jolt of a bump on the 
road 

Resiliency of rubber makes this 
possible It deforms under loads and 
then returns to its original form 
Being incompressible, no amount of 
flexing will change its form 

Another reason why rubber looms 


as a leading spring material for to¬ 
morrow’s passenger cars is the fact 
that it not only acts as the spring 
but also anchors moving parts 
Weight and cost oh bearings and 
linkage—required for steel springs 
—are eliminated 

WOOD DECAY 

Can fie Controlled^ 

Forest PathologfsrSays 

Possibly as much as 10 percent of 
the wood fiom all trees cut in oui 
forests annually is used to replace 
wood that has decayed in service 
Much of this loss can be pi evented 
accoiding to studies made by Di 
Ray R Hirt, forest pathologist of 
The New Yoik State College of For¬ 
estry, Syracuse University 

Because of the shortage of well- 
seasoned lumber, much that is poor¬ 
ly seasoned is now on the maiket 
and is being used in the construc¬ 
tion of houses and other buildings 
Senous decay may result because of 
the high moisture content of this 
lumber, says Dr Hirt 

He states that wood rot lesults 
in damage amounting to millions of 
dollars annually, and that this is a 
double economic loss because all the 
lumber that can possibly be cut will 
be needed for new constiuction in 
the next ten years to meet housing 
demands 

Tremendous progress was made 
during the war in the development 
of fungicides for treatment of wood, 
rope, and fabrics used in military 
equipment By forcing these fungi¬ 
cides under pressure into wood, 
lumber may be protected for many 
years against decay Pressure* 
treated wood is not yet available 
in quantity on the market Although 


painting with wood pi esei vatives is 
less effective than pressuie tieat- 
ment, nevertheless, it gives worth¬ 
while protection if done thoroughly 
Moreover, brushing preservatives on 
wood can be done when the timbers 
11 e being placed in service 

Not all wood preseivatives can 
be successfully covered with paint 
Among the newer preservatives foi 
wood that can be painted over aie 
those using copper and zinc naph- 
thenate and chlorinated phenols as 
a base 

The proper use of wood preserva¬ 
tives m modern construction should 
be regulai procedure among build- 
11 s and contractors, says Dr Hirt 

ETHYL ALCOHOL 

From Oil Proves Purer 

Than Brewer's Product 

Basic mgredicnt for hangovers 
ethyl alcohol, now being made foi 
mdustnal use from petroleum gases, 
is shown by chemical tests to have 
fewer impurities than the beverage 
alcohol made by fermentation The 
synthetic alcohol, made from waste 
petroleum ethylene gas, was proved 
by ultra-violet absorption, an ex- 
tiemely sensitive test, to have 
negligible proportions of Impuri¬ 
ties 

In the same repoit, by the Stand¬ 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
announcing this development, it was 
predicted that other sources of al¬ 
cohol would be tapped m the future 
to meet the tremendous demand for 
this chemical Within the next few 
years it is expected that alcohol will 
be made from waste liquors of papei 
mills, sawdust, and by the Fischer - 
Tiopsch process 

COLOR DYNAMICS 

Can Create Greater Comfort 

In Railway Cars 

Emerging from the realm of experi¬ 
mentation into that of practical engi¬ 
neering, the use of color dynamics 
is today taking its place beside re¬ 
clining chairs, broad vision windows 
and rubber air springs to increase 
the comfort of the modern railroad 
passenger car Light shades of yel¬ 
low, green, and blue will piedomi- 
nate in modern passenger car de¬ 
signs, but to avoid monotony difTei- 
ent tones of these colors will be 
used 

The ceilings will be lightest, with 
slightly darker tones for the walls 
Light ceilings seem to recede from 
the eye, giving the impression of 
spaciousness, which is augmented 
by the darker walls, designers say, 
but the contrast is not enough to 
require any appreciable adjustments 
of the eyes when viewed for a longer 
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Made in one seamless piece, the seaworthy utility craft demonstrates its maneuverability ot full speed 


penod of time, sharply conti asting 
colors produce eye fatigue 
To complete the eye-level en¬ 
semble in the car, gold-tone murals 
or gold-tone mirrors will be placed 
on the walls at each end of the 
car blending with any of the basic 
car colors Dropping below the eye- 
level, stronger colors will be used 
because they help to set off furnish¬ 
ings, and being below the eye-level 
will not be gazed upon constantly 
Seats will be m tones of cedar or 
red, floors m blues, greens, or feds 
matching or contrasting to the pre¬ 
dominant color scheme used in the 
cars, and aisles will be in mahogany 
bordered with cream inlays 
Through the use of color psy¬ 
chology it is possible to make these 
cars, designed by the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, seem larger, brighter, and 
more restful, the designer claims, 
and once the passenger has selected 
his seat and his eyes travel to the 
walls and ceiling, the colors bring the 
comfort and cheerfulness of sun¬ 
shine into the car, aiding full re¬ 
laxation 

HBERGLAS BOAT 

Is Light, Inexpensive, 

And Easily Maintained 

FOR boating enthusiasts of moderate 
income, an inboard-motor utility 
craft is made of a combination of 
Fiberg’as and plastics, cured in one 
seamless piece The boat is driven 
by a specially designed 26-horse¬ 
power marine engine light enough 
to be lifted with one hand Water 
test s show that it is capable of 
speeds in excess of a mile per hour 
per horsepower, and is handleable 
and seaworthy at maximum speeds 
With a length of 16% feet and a 
beam of 5% feet, the boat will carry 
six adults It weighs less than 600 
pounds as compared with 1800 
pounds for Wooden craft of similar 
size, and is portable on the simplest 
automobile trailer Its seamless con¬ 
struction, absence of pressure joints, 
and the fact that the color is em¬ 


bedded in the glass-plastics material 
make painting or caulking perma¬ 
nently unnecessary 

Spring or fall ovei hauls aie com¬ 
pletely eliminated The hull is im¬ 
pervious to worms, the bugaboo of 
wood bottoms in warm wateis 
There is no storage problem, for 
drying will not cause shrinkage oi 
resulting leaks 

Designed by Gai Wood Jr of 
the Wood Marine Engineering Com¬ 
pany, the boat will be available in 
several color combinations 

DECIMAL DIMENSIONING 

Finds Growing Favor 

In Aeronautical Industry 

Affording major benefits of the 
metric system without simultane¬ 
ously creating wholesale disruptive 
conversion headaches, decimal dim¬ 
ensioning is being used increasingly 
by the American aeronautical in¬ 
dustry 

A survey by the Aeronautical 
Drafting Committee of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, made 
among airlines operators and manu¬ 
facturers of planes, powerplants, 
propellers, and accessories, discloses 
that 80 percent now employs decimal 
dimensioning or contemplates its 
eaily adoption Users explain that 
the practice of expressing limited 
measurements in decimals rather 
than fractions of inches contributes 
to speed and to accuracy both m 
design and in manufacture Deci¬ 
mals aie carried to two, three, or 
more places to satisfy varying tol¬ 
erance requirements 

The survey reveals that 76 per¬ 
cent of the aeronautical industry has 
considered the use of decimal di¬ 
mensioning, that 63 percent uses it 
already, and that 37 percent is us¬ 
ing it for some purposes In the 
propeller branch of the industry, 80 
percent of manufacturers uses the 
decimal dimensioning system ex¬ 
clusively 

The practice is characterized as 
making the dimensioning of draw¬ 
ings much easier and more rapid, 


and as being especially helpful in 
eliminating the time-consuming, er¬ 
ror-producing operations of con¬ 
verting decimals to fractions and 
back to decimals again Further- 
moie, tolerances may be indicated 
meiely by extending digits after the 
decimal point 

RESONATING NUCLEI 

Reveal Their Chemical Composition 

In a Magnetic Field 

The feasibility of using the fre¬ 
quency and magnetic reaction of 
atom nuclei in quantitative and 
qualitative analysis is being probed 
by Dr Felix Bloch at Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Based on the principle that 
the atom nucleus of every element 
has a characteristic, precise fre¬ 
quency to which it resonates under 
the influence of radio-frequency 
current m a given magnetic field, the 
experiments consist of enclosing the 
test materials m tiny glass vials and 
placing them in the field of a power¬ 
ful electro-magnet Then the radio¬ 
frequency current is induced into 
the nuclei, making them spm very 
much like a gyroscope A sensitive 
receiving set determines, when the 
nuclei are spinning at a rate of ap¬ 
proximately 42,500,000 revolutions 
per second at right angles to the 
field, the frequency given off by 
the nuclei And it is this frequency 
at which the nuclei resonate which 
gives the key to the composition 

At present. Dr Bloch explained, 
his experiments have centered on 
testing hydrogen nuclei, which, al¬ 
though light, have a high nuclear 
magnetism. These tests have proved 
effective and signals strong enough 
to be recorded have been secured 
when the protons existed either in 
solution or in paraffin 

Cautious in predicting the practi¬ 
cal applications of this method of 
analysis, Dr Bloch states that “the 
system at this stage isn’t foolproof 
and 100 percent accurate as yet, as 
it must be in order to be of practi¬ 
cal, scientific value in qualitative 
and quantitative analysis ” 
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New Products 

Processes 


PUSH-PULL LATCH 

Fits Standard Doors, 

ts Easily Opened 

Representing a departure from con¬ 
ventional design, a door latch which 
is simply pushed to open doors swing¬ 
ing outward, or pulled to open doors 
swinging inward, offers new conven¬ 
ience and safety In case of emergency 
pressure from the elbow, knee, or body 
will open the latch, because the work¬ 
ing parts of the latch are precision- 



Door latch installation is simple 


formed, only light pressure is required 
Manufactured by Parlyn, Ltd, it is 
easily installed in standard-size doors 
The unit is fitted into a saw-cut 2Vi by 
2Mt inches, and is then made secure 
by turning two bolts which expand the 
latch in the cut Slight inaccuracies in 
the cut will not affect operation Latches 
are available in a wide variety of fin¬ 
ishes, and in three styles without lock 
with trip lock, and with cylinder lock 

MIDGET DRY BATTERY 

Provides Light-Weighf 

Source of High Potential 

Designed as the high-voltage source 
for a compact, portable, and completely 
self-contained radioactivity meter 
miniature 300-volt dry batteries weigh 
only one pound apiece With dimen¬ 
sions of 2-11/16 by 2-11/32 by 3-15/16 
inches, these high-potential, low-drain 
batteries, known as E/eready Numbei 
493, have a life expectancy of as high as 
350 hours, and are the product of the 
National Carbon Company 

In addition to supplying the high- 
potential for portable radioactivity 
meters, known aa Geiger counters, these 
batteries will find application in a va¬ 
riety of other fields In commercial and 
press photography, for example, a set 


of six of these batteries will provide 
sufficient energy for as many as 2500 
Hashes in multiple flash tubes of the 
gas discharge type They should prove 
valuable also in photo multiplier tubes 
for the measurement of small quanti¬ 
ties of light Other possible applications 
include a voltage source for small, 
lightweight insulation testers, excita¬ 
tion voltage supply in portable tele¬ 
vision pick-up devices, bias supply in 
high-gain direct current amplifiers, or 
in any circuit requiring a high poten¬ 
tial where drains are measured m 
microamperes 

WIRE DICTATING MACHINE 

Has High-Speed Rewind 

To Facilitate Corrections 

Specifically designed and built as a 
dictating machine for general business 
use, a magnetic-wire recorder, com¬ 
plete in one unit, combines both re- 




yTwri; urn* 



Receptacle into whkh magazine fits 



To load, o magazine containing spool* 
of wire is let in piece on top of amt 


corder and play-back The voice of the 
speaker is recorded on a strand of 
stainless steel wire moving between 
two spools The same wire passing 
through the magnetic field with the 
control switched to the “listen” posi¬ 
tion reproduces the voice with all the 
clarity of the original The spool of 
wire may be stored away and repro¬ 


duced years later with no impairment 
of reproduction, or it may be reused 
by simply recording over the original 
message 

One of the features of this machine, 
called Sound-On-Wire, Is forward and 
rewind speeds of 20 feet per second, 
ten times faster than the recording 
speed This added speed facilitates the 
whole dictating operation by cutting 
down the time spent in going back 
in the message to make “erasures M 
When a correction is desired, the wire 
is reeled back at this accelerated speed 
and the operator simply re-dictates No 
intermediate step is required, as the 
wire is automatically cleared when it 
passes through a demagnetizer coil be¬ 
fore reaching the recording head 

The magazine holding the wire is 
self-contained and can be transferred 
from one machine to another for play¬ 
back or recording The controls are so 
simplified that no instructions are re¬ 
quired to operate it 

With the use of a small earphone 
about the size of a modern hearing-aid 
ear piece, the transcribing operator 
can adjust the volume so that the re¬ 
produced sound cannot be heard by 
others in the room A convenient pedal- 
type control enables the operator to 
start and stop playback by applying 
light foot pressure 

In addition to general office service, 
Sound-On-Wire, a product of the 
Standard Business Machine Company, 
is adapted to many special uses such 
as recording radio programs, business 
meetings, and telephone conversations 

CORRUGATED PLASTICS 

Add Beauty and Strength 

To Structural Applications 

Industrial and architectural designers 
in decorative and structural fields will 
find new applications for transparent 



Dictating with th* wire recorder 



The transcribing operator can ase 
the comfortable, light weight earphone 
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acrylic plastics in corrugated sheets 
In this form, Plexiglas combines the 
decorative advantages of a transparent 
corrugated material with the safety, 
flexibility, and ease of handling found 
in the usual flat acrylic plastics A thin 
sheet of the plastics is made rigid by 
corrugating and can therefore be used 
where a much thicker sheet of the 
flat material would tend to sag or bend 
In trains and buses, for example, bag¬ 
gage racks made of 080 Inch thick 
plastics are able to withstand the im¬ 
pact of 25 pound lead weights and to 
Mipport these weights without visible 
deflection Also corrugation reduces 
the area exposed to surface abrasion 
and effectively diffuses any scratches 
which do occur 

For lighting shields, free standing 
screens, inner partitions m home or of¬ 
fice, diffusing windows and display fix¬ 
tures, corruguated Plexiglas is de¬ 
scribed as not only displaying superior 
structural advantages but adding a 
lustrous modem note of beauty as well 

FATIGUE TESTER 

Needs No Attention 

During Operation 

Filling the demand for a bench-type 
fatigue testing machine with the “con¬ 
stant-force” loading feature, a new 
machine affords flexure fatigue tests 
on sheet stock of any material—metal, 
plastics, wood—and requires no atten¬ 
tion during the test The unique design 
eliminates the need for any electronic 
equipment, complex linkage, or special 
device to maintain a constant force 
while the specimen is under test 

This testing device uses a revolving 
eccentric mass as a means of loading 
the specimen, avoiding cams or eccen¬ 
tric connecting rods which require re¬ 
adjustment during the test as the stiff¬ 
ness of the specimen changes With this 
constant force machine, the load auto¬ 
matically remains constant regardless 
of the changes in the amount of deflec¬ 
tion of the specimen A predetermined 
load is alternately applied to the speci¬ 
men, and the resulting deflection is in¬ 
cidental 

The value of dynamic testing with 
this machine developed by The Bald¬ 
win Locomotive Works, as compared 
with any static test, is obvious The 
specimen undergoes the same stresses 
the material would sustain in actual 
use and the point of failure is accu¬ 
rately determined Because of its com¬ 


paratively small size, 15 by 12 by 32 
inches, the fatigue testing machine can 
be placed in a cabinet during a test so 
that temperature and humidity can be 
controlled The machine weighs 115 
pounds, has an alternating force ca¬ 
pacity of 20 pounds and a speed of 1800 
cycles per minute 

MELAMINE TABLEWARE 

Resists Breakage 

In Roughest Service 

Heavy-duty plastics tableware has 
been designed especially for use by res¬ 
taurants, institutions, cafeterias, hos¬ 
pitals, and hotels, with ease of han¬ 
dling and conservation of space in 
mind All piecqp stack, plates and cups 
are suspended on molded-m flanges 
and do not rest directly on one an¬ 
other Consequently, there are no un¬ 
sightly rings and sanitary air drying is 
made possible Constructed of the 
American Cyanamid Company’s Mel- 
mac plastics, the tableware withstands 
boiling and can be cleaned in auto¬ 
matic dishwashing machines Because 
of the shock-resistant characteristics 
of the melamine plastics, dishes resist 
breakage, even when submitted to the 
most severe restaurant or % cafeteria 
service The plastics is odorless, taste¬ 
less, and highly resistant to attack by 
fruit juices or other foods 

All units are supplied in a range of 
standard colors—blue, cream, green, 
light tan, red, and yellow 

SILENT RIVETER 

Hydraulically Operated, 

Flattens Rivets with Single Blow 

Used primarily in manufacturing 
ptants where work can be brought up 
close to the machine, a silent riveter 



Noiseless riveter in operation 


looks like a huge C-clamp, and slips 
over the parts to be joined, holding the 
head of the rivet m place while the 
other end is flattened with the tremen¬ 
dous pressure of a single stroke Hy¬ 
draulic pressure of several thousand 
pounds per square Inch is transmitted 
from the generating equipment to the 
riveter by means of an oil-resistant 
wire-reinforced synthetic rubber hose 
manufactured by the United States 
Rubber Company 

AUTO REFINISHING 

Takes Only Five Hours 

On Production Basis 

N^aking it possible for the automobile 
owner to have his car repainted in am 
one of 3700 original factory finishes in 
less than five hours, a high-speed, low- 
cost auto refimshing process uses a low 
bake enamel which was developed b> 
the Sewall Paint and Varnish Division 
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Simplified diogramattc drawing of the fatigue tester 



Testing to the point of fatigue failure, the machine will impose a bending 
moment of 60 inch-pounds on the tapered specimen (left) The five-inch auxiliary 
loading orm (at the right) affords a maximum bending moment of 100 inefc pounds 


of the Amcrican-Marietta Company 
The paint has special oxidizing charac¬ 
teristics which permit the finish to 
dry completely within 45 minutes Tem¬ 
peratures in the bake oven range 
from 165 to 180 degrees, Fahrenheit 
causing a curing action in the enamel 
as soon as the car Is removed from 
the oven and cooled. It is ready for 
service 

Reflnishing can be done on an as¬ 
sembly line basis, each of eight opera¬ 
tions requiring at least 20 feet of floor 
space After the metal work is repaired 
and sanded, the cdr is washed and 
cleaned of all dirt and grease, windows 
and chrome are masked, and the car 
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Precision Adopter for Drill Presses 
Perfects Alignment—Prevents Drift! 

The new Aetna Adapter, of aluminum alloy, tits the col 
umns of most small drill presses—assures accurate milling 
end accurate deep hole drilling— v. tihout a drill jir It 
firmly and accurately holds interchangeable drill bushings 
dose to work 

Precision alignment is accomplished through an eccentric 
aligning bushing, which once set needs no further adjust 
ment tiller bushings coscr the entire bushing range up 
to Vi* Stops to locate the piece to he drilled, are attached 
tothe press table or directly to the adapter Milling chatter 
is avoided Chip interference is eliminated Cherlapping 
holes can be drilled without punch marks, or indication 
of run out, with drills as small as 1/52* diameter »/ 4 * 
holes can be drilled more than 6* deep with as little as 

006* drift 

Accuracy in work is achieved best by alert workers That s 
why many plant owners make chewing gum available to 
all The chewing action helps relieve monotony—helps 
keep workers alert, aiding them to do a better job with 
more ease and safety And they can chew Wngley s Spear 
mint Gum right on the job—e\en when hands art busy 

You can get complete information from 
Aetna Mfg Co 250 Chicago Ave , Oak Park, til 



Example of piece 
drilled with Aetna Adapter 



A6 59 


The car Is then ready for water sand¬ 
ing, making use of fine abrasive paper 
After the car has been carefully In¬ 
spected to be sure that all masking 
tape is securely in place and that all 
Imperfections have been filled and 
sanded, the entire surface is carefully 
blown off by high-pressure air to re¬ 
move ail traces of dust and moisture 
It is then ready for the paint booth 
where two operators with high pres¬ 
sure spray guns, working at opposite 
sides of the car, apply the desired color 
Ventilation in the booth is supplied by 
two blowers, each equipped with filters 
to keep the booth absolutely dust-free 
Doors from the spray booth open di¬ 
rectly into the ovens where the car 
is baked 

TRACTOR SCOOP 

Easily Attached, 

Operates Hydraulically 

i^TTACHABLE to most hydrauhc-llft 
tractors, an earth-moving scoop that 
can be mounted in less than five min¬ 
utes is simple to operate, easy to 
maneuver in tight places, and sturdily 



Takes less than fire minutes to attach 


built for hard use In less than 15 sec¬ 
onds it will scoop up a load of ten cubic 
feet of dirt Under reasonably favorable 
conditions it is possible to excavate a 
basement 20 feet by 30 feet by 6 feet 
deep in less than a day with this scoop 

Digging ponds and ditches, repairing 
washouts, landscaping, leveling, and 
similar tasks can be done with equal 
ease 

This hydro-scoop manufactured by 
the Stockland Road Machinery Com¬ 
pany, mounts on the rear of the tractor, 
rather than being pulled behind it 
The scoop is raised or lowered by the 
tractor's hydraulic lift unit, and can be 
tripped or dumped with an easy, one- 
hand movement, while the tractor is 
moving 

STABILIZER AND LUBRICANT 

Can Also Serve 

for Waferproofing 

Dibasic lead salt of stearic acid, a soft, 
pure white, unctuous powder with all 
the apparent lubricity of normal lead 
stearate, is insoluble in water and in 
most of the common organic solvents 
It reacts with warm turpentine forming 
a waxy compound with an approximate 


5 percent solubility therun This com¬ 
pound is in turn soluble in mineral 
spirits which suggests its use as a pro¬ 
tective coating for unpainted metal, in 
the waterproofing of fabrics, and so on 
It is soluble in som* plasticizers Its 
basic lead content, its low refractive 
index, and its solubility in these plasti¬ 
cizers make it an excellent plasticizci 
for some types of clear vinyl plastics 
When so used, the dibasic salt has 
two-way utility, being an excellent 
heat and light stabilizer It has some 
degree of solubility in tricresylphos- 
phate and several other plasticizers 
Moreover it is very soj^ible in mixtures 
of either trieresylphqiphate or dioctyl- 
phthalate and some of the aromatic 
petroleum type plasticizers. It produces 
clear amber films when the aromatic 
petroleum type plasticizer Is used to the 


extent of 50 percent or more, or com¬ 
prises the total plasticizer content 
Called DS 207, it is also an effective 
lubricant—an excellent replacement 
for the lubricants commonly employed 
with vinyl compounds to improve flow 
characteristics for molding, extruding, 
and related processes 

DS 207 makes superior leaded greases 
when mixed with lubricating oils The 
greases are excellent protectives against 
corrosion, due to the basic character¬ 
istics of the dibasic lead stearate DS 
207 greases are uniform in composition 
which insures positive protection 
against wear of the machine parts to 
which they are applied 
The compound, produced by the Na¬ 
tional Lead Company, has possibilities 
as a constituent of cutting oils Other 
potential uses suggested by it* compo- 
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sition are as a drier m some types of 
paint, and as an additive to improve 
the brushing characteristics of oil 
paints 

GRINDING ATTACHMENT 

Can Be Adopted To 
Most Machine Tools 

Fon use on lathes and other machine 
tools, an electric grinding attachment 
is designed primarily for precision ex¬ 
ternal grinding, and is equipped with a 
four by one-half inch grinding wheel 
which is driven by a constant speed 
continuous duty one-quarter horse¬ 
power motor This permits taking 
heavier sustained cuts than would be 
practical with a universal type motor 
of the same rated horsepower Avail¬ 
able with frame sizes to fit various 
sizes of lathes, this grinding attach¬ 
ment can easily be adapted to milling 
machines, shapers, planers, and so on 

The grinding wheel spindle runs on 
pre-lubricated sealed precision ball 
bearings which require no adjustment 



Wheels available for various materials 


or additional lubrication Effectively 
protected from abrasive grinding wheel 
dust, the bearings will retain their pre¬ 
cision indefinitely Tension adjustment 
Is provided for the V-belt which con¬ 
nects the motor with the grinding 
wheel spindle, and both the grinding 
wheel and the V-belt are enclosed in a 
single guard 

Spring stops for grinding straight and 
spiral fluted reamers and cutters, dia¬ 
mond dressers for truing the grinding 
wheel, and holding fixtures for the 
dressers can be furnished fofr use with 
this grinding attachment, a product of 
South Bend Lathe Works Wheels are 
available In several grades for grinding 
various materials, including tungsten 
carbide, tool steel, machine steel, cast 
iron, brass or bronze, aluminum, Bake- 
lite, hard rubber, and soft rubber 
Special cup wheels are supplied for 
reamer and cutter grinding 

CAPSULE-SIZE PHOTOTUBE 

Permits More Compact 

Phofoe/ecfrtc Devices 

Smallest ever offered commercially, 
a new phototube about the size of a 
.22-caliber long rifle cartridge, has a 
maximum diametor of only 1/4 inch 
and an overall length just under 1-1S/32 
inch and is activated by light entering 
through a tiny window at Its larger 
end. Comparing favorably with larger 
phototubes in sensitivity, the tiny new 
tube, produced by the Radio Corpora- 



Activated by light through end window 


tion of America, is expected to find 
many applications in business and in¬ 
dustry, particularly in devices and ma¬ 
chines where the size of former photo¬ 
tubes has been a problem 

In multiple-circuit control devices, 
the new tube makes possible either 
smaller devices or more circuits in the 
same space In animated signs, for ex¬ 
ample, where each phototube is indi¬ 
vidually wired to a light in the corre¬ 
sponding position on the signboard, 
many more of the 1P42 tubes, as the 
new tube is called may be used m a 
given area When light, projected 
through slides or film, falls on and ac¬ 
tivates the more closely spaced tubes, 
sharper and clearer pictures can be 
reproduced on the lighted signboard 

NON-ARCING GLUE 

Eliminates Burns 

In Dielectric Curing 

Phenolic glue, especially formulated to 
be non-conductive in a high-frequency 
field, will not arc when a squeeze-out 
of the resin forms contact with an ele< - 
trode in a radio-frequency dielectric 
heating installation, nor when the elec¬ 
trodes are brought into contact with 
the glue line, thus eliminating one 
of the chief disadvantages of dielectric 
glue curing 

Known as Cascophen RF-228, this 
product of the Casein Company of 
America allows the use of maximum 
power, speeding the curing process It 
is supplied m liquid form with a sepa¬ 
rate powder catalyst The set film pH 
is substantially neutral and forms a 
durable, waterproof, fungusproof, and 
boilproof bond The liquid resin is 
stable in storage for 10 to 12 months 
at 70 degrees, Fahrenheit, in tightly 
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closed containers The resin is an alco¬ 
hol-water solution, and is not harmed 
by freezing The catalyst is stabla in 
storage, but should be kept in an air¬ 
tight container, away from heat 

ADJUSTABLE PLATFORMS 

Replace Scaffolds 

In Many Operations 

Hydraulically operated adjustable 
work stands, originally designed for 
the elimination of costly, cumbersome 
scaffolding and special works tan ds for 
war-Ume aircraft maintenance, are now 
available for general industrial use 
A 16-square-foot work platform, with 
a maximum static load capacity of 
1500 pounds, Is hydraulically elevated 
or lowered to any working level from 
3 to 24 feet, according to the individual 
model The units feature the exclusive 
and patented use of automatic and self- 
adjusting steps which maintain their 
position parallel to the ground regard¬ 
less of the working angle of this stand 
produced by Airquipment Company 
Scaffolding strips, stand extensions, 
and hoist attachments further enhance 
the general utility features of the 
stands, called Aerostands, and all 
models are equipped with guard rails 
and skidproof surfaces on platforms 



Maximum load is 1500 pounds 


and steps Frames are constructed of 
welded tubular steel mounted on swivel 
casters with caster locks Truck locks 
are provided to hold stands stationary 
when in service Tow bars, scaffold 
strips, stand extensions, and hoist at¬ 
tachments are optional equipment 

FORK TRUCK 

Will Lift 3000 Pounds 

To a Height of 18 Feet 

Having an elevating reach of 18 feet 
above floor level, a novel fork-type 
industrial power truck has new fea¬ 
tures of design and construction which 
make it especially useful for high-tier¬ 
ing materials and merchandise It is 
unusually compact, with increased 
speed and flexibility for maneuvering, 
and lifting and lowering loads The 
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truck picks up loads on its bare fork 
or on pallets in the same manner as 
with standard models Its capacity is 
rated at 4000 pounds for lifting to a 
height of 11 feet, and 3000 pounds to 18 
feet It is electrically driven, with 
three separate motors, one for travel¬ 
ing, one for operating the elevating 
mechanism, and the third for tilting 
the upright columns Tilting limit is 
15 degrees backward and five degrees 
forward from vertical 
Lifting speed with capacity load is 13 
feet per minute, lowering speed 20 feet 



Speedy compact, and maneuverable 

per minute, truck’s traveling speed five 
miles an hour 

Body of the Elwell-Parker truck, in¬ 
dependent of the uprights and fork, is 
only seven feet eight inches long Over¬ 
all width is three feet two inches, en¬ 
abling it to maneuver in narrow aisles 

One pair of columns, 11 feet above 
the floor level forms a primary frame 
the bottom of which is pivoted at the 
forward base of the truck body A sec¬ 
ond pair of columns, virtually the same 
length as the primary, forms the tele¬ 
scoping frame The secondary frame 
operates on ball-bearing rollers in al¬ 
loy steel tracks which form part of the 
primary frame The secondary frame 
is not actuated below heights of 11 
feet, in fact, its presence is not appar¬ 
ent until the fork is lifted beyond that 
height 

FIREPROOF SHEETING 

Conserve* Fuel, 

Is Easily Installed 

Sheet-steel fire-arresting insulation, 
only 006 inch thick, has been proved 
to withstand temperatures up to 1000 
degrees, Fahrenheit Easily installed in 
any building, the sheet insulation is al¬ 
so completely resistant to vermin and 
termites Because it reflects 95 percent 
of all radiated heat, installation of this 
material, known as Ferro-Therm, cuts 
fuel costs as much as 30 percent and, 
during summer, reduces inside tem¬ 
peratures as much as 10 degrees This 


hrepioofing, produced by the American 
Flange and Manufacturing Company, 
is available in sheets 24 by 32 Inches, 
a carpenter can Install an average of 
800 square feet per day 

NON-WOVEN FABRICS 

Of Rayon Staple Are 

Strong and Easily Colored 

A development in the use of viscose 
rayon staple is making possible the 
manufacture of several different types 
of non-woven fabrics Among the in¬ 
dustrial forms are ribbons tapes, fil¬ 
ters, lens wiping tissue, bindings and 
interhnmgs, insulation covering tags 
and special wrappers, containers, and 
bags In the household they are found 


as wall coverings, curtains, drapes, 
napkins and table cloths, towels, and 
wiping cloths 

Non-woven fabrics are essentially 
multiple webs of rayon or other fibers 
in which the fibers are bonded together 
by various means Prominent among 
the methods of accomplishing the bond 
is by blending potentially adhesive 
fibers, such as Vinyon or plasticized 
cellulose acetate, with non-adhesive 
fibers, like cotton, wool, or rayon in 
the formation of the web, and subse¬ 
quently activating the adhesive fiber 
by means of heat and pressure to lock 
the fibers in place and strengthen the 
fabric By varying the relative fiber 
content, weight of web, and bonding 
conditions, many interesting, novel, 
and desirable changes in hand and 
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ASSEMBLE YOUR OWN BINOCULARS 
Complete Optics! Complete Metal Parts! 

{Delivery on Binocular Sets Beginning January 30th) 
Save More Than \i Regular Cost 

ARMY 81 i U BINOCULARS 

Her* • an unusual opportu 
nltj to secure a Are Mt of 
Binoculars at a substantial 
savins of money Ottered here 
are complete sets of OpttCF 
and Metal Parts for the 
Army s M-16 7 x 80 Binocu¬ 
lars (M-lfl is not the water 
proof model) These compo¬ 
nents are new and all ready 
for assembly We supply full 
Instructions Limit- 1 set of 
Metal Parts and i set of 
Optics to a customer 
METAL TARTS'Set Include* 
alt Metal Parts — completely 
finished — for assembly of 

t x 50 Binoculars No machining required Bodies 
hare been factory hinted and covered A stunly 
brown leather Binocular C&itving Cane Is in 
eluded with each set of Metal Phi is 
SUck #824 8 7 x 60 Metal Pails #35 0# Postpaid 


TO KEEP POSTED on all our new 
Optical Items send 10# and your nam* 
and address to get on oar regular 
Hash’ id all iny Mat 



OPTICS—Bet Includes all Lenses and Prisms you 
need for assembling 7 x 50 Binoculars These Op 
ties are In excellent condition perfect ur nenr 
perfect — and have new low reflection coating 
Stock #M#2 8 7 x 50 Optics 123 Of Postpaid 

NOT1CKI It von bay both the Binocular Optic* and 
Me Binocular Metal Parti pour purchase becomes 
tubjaat to 20% Federal Excite Tax Be sure to add 
amount covering tax to pour remittance or your 
order cannot be filled 

ARMY 8 1x3# BINOCULARS 
No Carrying Case with any Sets shown below 
(None yet available in Surplus Market) M 13Al 
sets are waten>roof model M-3 sets are not water 
proof Limit — 1 sot to a Customer on all Sets 
shown below 

COMPLETE OPTICB A METAL PARTS — Model 
M 11A1 • X 14 Binoculars Everything you need- 
ready for assembly When flninhed will look Lke 
a regular factory Job costing #103 to 1130 The 
Optica are new In perfect or near perfect con 
dltlon Hav* new low reflection coating Metal 
Parts are new and perfect all completely finished 
No machining required Bodlei factory hinged and 
covered. Complete assembly Instructions Included 
Stock M*## Postpaid 

plus #10# tax — Total — #48 M 

COMPLETE OPTICS A METAL PARTS — Model 
M t • x 3# Binoculars. The Optics in this set 
are new perfect or near-perfect Prisms have new 
low reflection coating Factory mounted Eye Piece 
and Obleetlv* Assemblies not coated Mstal Part* 
are perfect new ready for assembly When An 
tiheo, this will look like a regular factory Job 
except a name has been filed off a cover plate 
No machining required Bodies factory hinged 

Stock #8JI S #35 M Postpaid 

plus #7 t# tax — Total — #42 W 

METAL PARTS ONLY — Model M 13A1 « x S# 
Binoculars No Optics Same Metal Fart* as dr 
scribed for Stock #830-8 

Stock #ft!S-S « X 30 Metal Parts #M •# Postpaid 

METAL PARTS ONLY — Model M3 Sit# Blnoc 
alarm. No Optic# Some machining on these Metal 
Peru required Bodle# hinged and Prism Shelf 

boles placed but you must tap them Prism 
Shelves have been machined Six lead spiral 
focusing threads have been cut Some less diffi¬ 
cult components you must thread and machine 
yourself, but all material you need is furnished 
except bodv cover Ins material and Optics _ 

Stock #813-8 S x 30 Metal Parts #13 #0 Postpaid 


ARMY H I a 3# BINOCULARS (Cont d) 
OPTICS FOR 6x3# BINOCULARS (No 
Metal Parts ) slight seconds Cemented but 
not coated 

Steck #5123 8 <1* H Postpaid 

SAME OPTICS AS Stock #5US S (8 x 30) 
but coated 

Stock #5124 8 912 7ft Poetpald 

If you buy both the Binocular Optica and 
the Binocular Metal Parts your purchase 
becomes subject to Federal Excise Tax 
Be sure to add amount covering tax to your 
remittance or your order cannot be filled 

S piles and Metal Part* are Available for 
onocalan (tfc a Mnocalar) For Complete 
Details Write for Rnlletln #14 S 

AIR FORCES GUN SIGHT—With Polarizing Var 
table Density Attachment (Polarizing attachment 
alone is worth many time* the price of entire 
unit ) 

block #M8 S 15 H Foal paid 

Same Unit Without Polarizing Attachment 

Stock #91# 8 #2 ft# Postpaid 

SCHMIDT OPTICAL SYSTEM Black plastic body 
else 3-15/14* by 5 V PL 3 4' with amaxlog 
speed of POD Used in Navy s Infra-Red Sniper 
scope and signalling UniU aovt cost #134 Lima 
-1 to a customer 

Stock #72# 8 #6 #• Postpaid 

MOUNTED PROJECTING LFNS SY8TEM PL 
91 44 mm (Just right for 3ft mm Projectors) 
Speed of F 1 9 Outside dia of mount al on# end 
00 mm length of mount 64 mm 

stock #4433 S #3 0# Postpaid 

MOUNT FOB ABOVE PROJECTING LENS SYSTFM 
Stock #715 S #1 ft# Postpaid 

BATTERY COMMANDER S PERISCOPE With Trl 

K d — 0 Power Instrument Excellent condition 
ngth 271& Inches—diam l'fe Inchon Cont U 8 

Govt approximately #178 00 

Slock #717 8 #2# «• r O B A ad tt bon 

RAW OPTICAL GLASS—An exceptional oppor 
tunity to secure a large variety of optical places 
both Crown and Flint glass (seconds) In varying 
stages of processing Many prism blanks 
Stock #703 S 8 lb* (Minimum weight) 

#8 #0 Postpaid 

Stock #792 8 Pi I be II #0 Postpaid 

l\V* DIA ACHROMATIC TELESCOPY OBJECTIVE 
—r L 30 Inches (Not a war aurplus item) The 
Oovt used very Jew long Iocum Objective Lenses 
so we had these made for you First class lens 
suitable for Spotting Scours Terrestrial Telescopes 
etc Not coated 

Stock #6197 S |I0 •• Postpaid 

BOMBER SIGHTING STATION — A double end 
Periscope Type Instrument of highest precision 
0 ft tall shipping wt 3Q0 lbs Orlg tost #B ftftO 
Consists of numerous I snwtj Prisms MlrroTs 
Gears Motors MeUl Parts and Electrical Oadgete 
Stock #914 S $50 M F O B Oklahoma 

TANK PRISMS -Plain or Silvered 90 45-45 deg 
5’i' long 3 l fe' wide finely ground and polished 
Slock #3I#4 R—Silvered (Perfect) #2 *• postpaid 
Stock #3005 8—Plain (Perfect) |2 ft# Postpaid 

Stock #3100 S- Silvered (Second) fl N Postpaid 
Stock #*l#l-S—Plain (Second) |l #0 Postpaid 

WE HAVE LITERALLY MILLIONS OF WAR 
SURPLUS LENSES AND PRISMS FOR BALE AT 
BARGAIN PRICKS WRITE FOR CATALOG 
B ' — SENT FREE! 


Order by Stock No Satisfaction Guaranteed 

EDMUND SALVAGE CO., p. o. auoubon, new jersey 
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Today, war worries have been succeeded 
by ia atomic turmoil Far reaching 
changes have always followed wars— 
and the man who has kept pace always 
comes out on top 

Come what may, one need is never 
completely filled—the need for compe 
tent executives to direct business and 
industry In tumultuous times like those 
of today, this demand multiplies Right 
now, the outlook for ambitious men is 
brighter than ever before—if they have 
the training to take advantage of op¬ 
portunities 

The training needed is not narrowly 
specialized, but goes broad and deep, 
probing the basic principles that underly 
all business It provides the knowledge 
that enables men to direct the activities 
of others not in one department or one 
kind of business, but in any business It 
supplies the "know how ' that enables 
top executives to manage any business 

How to get such executive training 

Training of this kind is provided by the 
Modern Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute The 
Course covers the four major functions 
of business—Production, Marketing, Fi 
nance and Accounting It turns out not 
accountants, or salesmen or production 


Takes months instead of years 

This knowledge takes years to acquire 
by ordinary methods Through Institute 
training, the process is concentrated and 
thus finished in a matter of months It 
does not interfere with a man's present 
position, being taken at home, during 
spare hours More than 430,000 men 
have subscribed, many call it "a turning 
point in their lives ’ 

Many prominent contributors 

One reason why the Institute Course is 
so basic, thorough and scientific is found 
in its list of prominent contributors 
Among them are such men as Thomas 
J Watson, President, International Bust 
ness Machines Corp , Frederick W 
Pickard, Vice President and Director, 
E I du Pont de Nemours & Co , Clifton 
Slusser, Vice President, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co , and Herman Stemkraus, 
President, Bridgeport Brass Company 

“Forging Ahead in Business”-FREE< 

You can read the Institute s stimulating 
story in the 64-page booklet "Forging 
Ahead in Business " Convenient, time- 
saving, it is offered without cost or obli 
gation Simply fill in and mail the coupon f 


EdHorlel purpose of Scientific American 
It to provide Hi readers with thought j 
provoking feature articles and shorter 
Items on oil phases of Industrial tech¬ 
nology In every case the material Is 
i drawn directly from Industry itself 
The Editor will be glad to refer In 
terested reodert to original sources 
and, when available, to additional j 
literature giving further details of . 
a more specialized nature | 


textui e may be obtained “to order 

The use of rayon staple in non- 
woven fabrics is considered essential 
for many of the applications being de¬ 
veloped for this material as well as 
some of those in which it is replacing 
woven fabric and fine texture specialty 
papers The ease with which rayon 
non-woven fabrics may be dyed or 
printed and the brilliance with which 
rayon takes color make the use of 
rayon especially attractive 

Examples of these materials may be 
found in the products of Chicopee 
Manufactunng Company, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Visking Corporation and others, who 
co-operated with the Industrial Divi¬ 
sion of American Viscose Corporation’s 
Textile Research Department in de¬ 
veloping the use of rayon staple in non- 
woven fabrics While relatively a new 
product with these companies, numer¬ 
ous uses in varied fields have already 
been established 

TYPEWRITER ERASER 

Returns Automatically 

To Knob After Using 

Fitting snuggly into a recess in a spe¬ 
cial platen knob on a typewriter, a cir¬ 
cular eraser is always at the typists 
fingertips Known as Type-Eraser, it is 



Typewriter eraser In use 



Fits into recess in platen knob 


men, but executives! 


Fill in end mail this 
coupon today, and a 
free copy of "Forging 
Ahead in Business’ 
will be mailed to you 
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attached by a nylon cord to a spring 
reel in the knob, and returns automati¬ 
cally to Its recess when released after 
using It la manufactured by Charles 
0 Hurrle to fit most standard models 
of typewriters 

COMPOUND APPLICATOR 

Electrically Driven, 

Fits Any Buffer 

buffing compound applicator that 
has an intermittent feed control op¬ 
erating at the rate of 14 strokes pei 
minute, affords a feed ranging from 
0015 to 015 inch per stroke The ap¬ 
plicator, manufactured by the George 
L, Nankervis Company, can be mounted 
on any automatic machine (either 
right- or left-hand) and can be adapted 
to everything from simple to complex 
multiple-stage buffing operations It m 
driven by a totally enclosed geared head 
motor, and 110, 220 or 440 volt motors 
are available 

The quick-action compound appli¬ 
cator clamp with adjustable features 
to compensate for variable thicknesses, 



Light weight permits adaptation 

and standard carrier will accommodate 
any length stick of compound up to 
four inches Special carriers for widei 
cakes are available 
Total weight of the applicator is onl\ 
20 pounds, this light weight permits 
adaptation to floating heads without 
disturbing balance 

POCKET FILTER PLANT 

Guoranfees Safe 
Drtnkmg Wafer 

Construction crews, spoitsmen, trav¬ 
elers, and other small groups traveling 
away from approved public water sup¬ 
plies can be assured safe drinking wa¬ 
ter by a new small, portable filter plant 
The device which gives this protection 
from water-borne disease such as 
typhoid and dysentery—germs of which 
are often present even in water sources 
that look clean —ia a pocket-size watei 
filtering unit called Mini-Filter 
Originally developed during the wai 
for the Armed Services, the filter 
plant, produced by Wallace and Tier- 
nan, includes a hand pump and filter 
together with a purifying kit of Aqua- 
Tabs, all in a small unit weighing less 
than five pounds The principle of op- 



Entire unit weighs under five pounds 


eiation is the same as that used by 
municipal filter plants, and it eliminates 
the need for taking chances on water 
quality or boiling drinking water to be 
safe 

MOLYBDENUM TUBING 

Is Commercially Available 

In Many Sizes 

^^vailabie immediately on a produc¬ 
tion basis seamless molybdenum tub¬ 
ing is now being made in sizes ranging 
from 040 to 500 inch outside diameter 
and in lengths up to nine inches Other j 
diameters may be had on special order ! 

Moly tubing, offered by the Calhte j 
Tungsten Corporation, can readily bi ■ 
machined, is easily worked and shaped 
within reasonable tolerances and can 
be welded to iron, nickel, and similar 
materials It is not affected by hydro¬ 
fluoric acid, potassium or sodium hy¬ 
droxide, and only slightl> hy nitrogen 

LOW-COST MICROSCOPES 

Designed For Use 

By Students and Amateurs ^ 

Crfaied specifically for schools and , 
hobbyists, a lme of low-cost micro- ' 
scopes is produced in two stylos the 
ichromatic model with a powei range 
of from 75x to 400x, and the student 
model with a power ran r e of from 65x 
to 200x Both models, pioducts of Testa 



Two models are available 

Manufacturing Company, are available 
for immediate delivery Accessories in¬ 
clude a number of interchangeable ob¬ 
jectives and eye pieces, dark-field il¬ 
lumination, and polarizing attachment 



The quality built into South Bend Pre¬ 
cision Lathes enables them to produce 
quality work with efficiency under all 
conditions Regardless of the type of 
machining — collet, between-centers, 
fixture, or chucking — close tolerances 
can be maintained and a maximum 
volume of fine work produced with a 
minimum of effort 

BENCH LATHS PRICES 
9 x 3' Modtl C 6 »p**d $145 00 

9 x 3' Modal B 6 sp««d 195 00 

9" x 3' Model A 12 spoad 270 00 

10 R x 3' Quick Chang* 681 00 

FLOOR LATHE PRICES 

13 ' x 5 Quick Chang* Lath* $1070 00 
13 x 5'Toolroom Lath* 1418 00 

14W * 5 Quick Chang* Lath* 1309 00 
U 1 /: # x5 Toolroom Lath* 1662 00 
16 ' x 6' Quick Chang* lath* 1567 00 
16 ' x 6' Toolroom Lathe 1958 00 

All prices fob factory less electrical equip¬ 
ment Bench Lath* prices quoted leu bench. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 100-F 

Describes South B*nd 
Quick Chang* and 
Toolroom Lathvswith 
9' tol6' twingsjPr*- 
culon Turr*f Lathes 
with W'and T collet 
capacities Also at 
tachments and tools 

tvilitthg Setter lathes Slmtm 1906 

SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 

CAST MAOISON ITRKtT 


SOUTH BEND LATHES 
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Send for frt« folder describing the 

SATURN 3-inch TELESCOPE 

A fin* pnciilon refractor designed far am* 
oteur use, for schools, resorts, ond homo* 



MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER 

no volt AO DO weld* braces solders, eats 
til mj to um full direction* Com* 

pleta with power unit flame and metallic arc 
attachment* cartoon* flux**, rode mask U**d 
by the Navy For profeuional or hobbylet 
Only 919 95 

MAGIC WELDER MFG, CO 

339 Canal 8*. Dept PA-6 Tork City 


f The soul of the universe is in 
the air you breathl Learn of 
the MMuiptttid power that exist! 
in every simple breath “Writ* 
today to Scribe KJC Y 

UBf ROSICRUCIANS 
(among ) 

Ssn Jose California 




IWITI IEEIER MIT CMMTIM >EHCE <1 


INVENTORS 

Lent bow to protect your Invention, The 

S tent law« were enacted for the benefit of 
• Inventor to five him protection for the 
feature* of Me invention which are patentable 
The United States Patent Office advises the 
Inventor te enrage s competent, roistered patent 
attorney to represent him. We offer the inventor 
experienced, conscientious counsel and prompt, 
confidential service. 

A specially prepared booklet containing de¬ 
tailed information on patent protection and pro¬ 
cedure with • Reoord of Invention" form wiu be 
forwarded upon request —without obligation, 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN 
A HARVEY B. JACOBSON 

Registered Patent Attorneys 
75-D District National Building 
Washington 5, D C 

PUts* send m# booklet containing Information r* 
caratnr pOUnt protection and procedure with Record 
of Invention * form This request dovi not obUsetc me. 




__ Rests .. 


Conducted by K M CANAVAN 

(The Editor wtll appreciate it 
If you will mention Scientific 
American when writing for any 
of the publications listed below) 


A New Industrial Catalog Service roe 
South America Is an eight-page 
booklet describing a new catalog serv¬ 
ice which will keep information on the 
products of American manufacturers 
accessible, at all times, in the offices of 
potential customers in ten South Ameri¬ 
can countries Classifications will in¬ 
clude extractive industries, such as 
mining, oil, and lumber, manufacturing 
industries, both mechanical and proc¬ 
ess, service industries, such as power 
and transportation, and engineering 
firms, designers, and consultants 
Sweet's Catalog Service, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, New York — 
Gratis 

Entomology is a 12-page 1947 catalog 
of supply services for secondary 
school teachers, students, and collectors 
It describes equipment for collecting, 
mounting, and displaying insect speci¬ 
mens Books and manuals on ento¬ 
mology, from beginners’ guides to pub¬ 
lications on special phases of the sub¬ 
ject, are briefly reviewed Request 
Catalog No 479 Ward's Natural Science 
Establishment, Box 24, Beechwood Sfa- 
tion, Rochester 9, New York—Gratis 

The Glass Lining is a periodical pub¬ 
lished as a service to the dairy, food, 
beverage, and chemical process indus¬ 
tries In each issue it covers various 
phases of the application of glass to 
industrial processes, with emphasis on 
chemical and physical durability, struc¬ 
tural advantages, and sanitary aspects 
of glass-lined tanks and other glass 
equipment The Pfaudler Company, 
Rochester 4, New York—Request this 
periodical on your business letterhead 

Learning To Weld Written for anyone 
interested in making a start in arc 
welding, this 32-page illustrated book¬ 
let covers protective clothing and 
equipment, striking the arc, various 
welding positions, types of welds, fit- 
up of parts, procedures for various 
welds including fillets In horizontal, 
flat, vertical, and overhead positions, 
butt welds, lap welds, comer and edge 
welds, welding cast iron, hard surfac¬ 
ing The Lincoln Electric Company, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio—25 cents in the 
V S A 

Horn Construction Data and Hand 
Book Is a 96-page pocket-sized 
booklet packed with data of value to 
anyone interested in construction work 
involving building materials of any 
kind Some of the subjects covered in¬ 
clude caulking and glazing compounds, 
floor materials, paints and other sur¬ 
face coatings, roofing products, water¬ 
proofing processes, and so on A mim- 


r 



AMAZINQ NEW 
&£& RADIOI 

•MALL AB A FAC* OF 
«@utvrrtti welch* 
only a few ounce#—Beau- 
ttful black chrome plaatic 
ease Um new oryital 
diodt Hl-Q-eUde dial Ne 
tab**, batter let or electric 
, *slax-lDe l retain** Re¬ 
ceive* local broadcasts and 

Qnaraatood t* Play 

when used acoordlng to 
Instruction* sent with each radio! You 
eon use it at home In many offices hotel* 
cabins in bed etc — lots of fun—reel en¬ 
tertainment l 

SEND ONLY 11 ■08 order cheek) and 

pay postman 99 99 plus delivery feet on ar¬ 
rival or send 93 99 for postpaid delivery. 
Complete as shown ready te play with self 
contained personal phone For tuts—children 
will love It —irownupe tool An exceptional 
value—order yours and enjoy the many nod 
radio programs coming I Den t be wltbeat 
yoar Fa-Kette Radio another day! (All 
foreign order* 9ft 00 U 6 cosh ) 

PA-KETTE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dept SF-4 Kearney, Nebraska 


For Scientific & Technical Books 
Try our Book Department 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

THE BINARY SUBE RULE 

« equals a 30 Inch 
straight Slid* Rule in 
precision Has O 01 

LLj K Lii 0f biiii Add 

ana Subtract Scale* 
Divas Trig Functions 
from 0 to 90 degress 
and read* to 1 Minute 
The Engine - divided 
Scale* are on whit* 
enameled metal Per¬ 
manently aoourat# Dla 
Large figures and 
graduation* eliminate 
eyestrain Rxceplional value and utility Price 
with Cose and Instructions 97 38 Circular* free 
Your money back if you are not entirely satisfied 


Oilm Slid! Rato Ca., Start, Fta. 

.Slide Rule Maker* since 1*15 


your 

NEIGHBORHOOD 


Yes, It Is sofa to toy that perhaps ft out of 10 
families In your neighborhood rood of least 
two or three popular mogaxineft. 

This mogoxlno plans to establish In 
•very community o service for hood ting NEW 
ONE YEAR subscriptions for SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN This service, operated Independ¬ 
ently by a reffoble resident, will Include otto 
the handling of new and renewal subscrip¬ 
tions for all other publications It will be 
welcomed by mogaxlne readers as a depend¬ 
able local source through which they may 
obtain their magazines, 

Perhaps you con qualify for one of these 
appointments. A neighborhood mngoilne 
subscription service nee d not bi le* fere with 
any full-time work you are engaged in, 
although many have developed Into profit¬ 
able fa D-time en t erpri s e s . 

You con obtain fall porfCcufen w fib eut 

syuft mg JalLaJ*|lAm Lu |Mf|||ua ft* 

COW Www§fmWM Wf WrTVlIlQ 

INOCTENOCNT AOCMCY MVISIOM 
Rmm 1201, 290 rwk town 
M*wY«* I7.N.V. 
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The Editors Recommend 


her of weight* and measures tables 
are supplemented by such information 
as figuring quantities of brick, estimat¬ 
ing cement and concrete requirements, 
uses and grades of plywood, setting 
tile, weight of building materials per 
cubic foot, proportions for concrete, and 
the like A C Horn Company, 43-37 
Tenth Street, Long Island City 1, Net o 
York—Request this booklet on your 
business letterhead 

Laminated Wood Rolls Is a four-page 
bulletin which tells how a four-year 
production process has been reduced to 
three weeks, thus speeding linen and 
wall paper manufacture These new 
laminated rollers are made of thin, 
hard maple boards, glued with water¬ 
proof adhesives Timber Engineering 
Company, 1319 18th Street, N W , Wash¬ 
ington 6, D C —Oratie 

Dihumidification Equipment In 36 
pages this bulletin describes several 
standard types and sires of equipment 
including Lectrobreathers for prevent¬ 
ing the entrance of moisture into stor¬ 
age tanks and Lectrofilters for removing 
oil vapor from compressed air or gases 
Information is given on how to solve 
drying problems Request Bulletin 105 
Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corporation , 
Box 1766 , Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
—Gratis 

Griffin Hack Saw Blades and Band 
Saws Containing descriptions of the 
Griffin line of hack saw blades and 
band saws, this 16-page booklet also 
gives suggestions for selection and use 
of the blades, as well as tables of 
standard band-saw blade lengths and 
pitch, and speed recommenatlons for 
cutting various metals and materials 
John H Graham and Company , Inc , 
105 Duane Street , New York 8, New 
York —Gratis 

Magic Wand Welding Manual is a 24- 
page guide of complete, practical in¬ 
structions in welding, brazing, and 
soldering Telling how and when to use 
each process, each technique is clearly 
defined Also included is information 
on the portable Magic Wand welder 
Patent Specialties, Inc, 4020 Tenth Ave¬ 
nue, New York 34, New York —Gratis 

Making Your Home More Attractive 
With “Pittsburgh" Glass is a 28- 
page profusely illustrated booklet which 
shows the various ways in which glass 
can be effectively used in living rooms, 
halls, solariums, dining rooms, kitchens, 
bathrooms, and bedrooms A special 
section shows how glass can serve a 
functional purpose in house construc¬ 
tion Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
63 2 Duquesne Way , Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania.—Gratis 

Tempering In “Surface” Standard 
Rated Furnaces is a four-page illus¬ 
trated bulletin outlining different types 
of furnaces recommended for temper¬ 
ing of various kinds and shapes of fer¬ 
rous objects Types of furnaces include 
forced convection, oven, and pot Re¬ 
quest Bulletin SC-133 Surface Combus¬ 
tion Corporation, Technical News Bu¬ 
reau, Toledo 2, Ohio—Gratis 


PROCEDURES IN EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS— 
By John Strang* FkJO A wealth of useful data 
of • practical kina for the constructor experimenter 
end skilled craftsman $7 45 

HIGH FREQUENCY INDUCTION HEATING — 
By Frank W CirtU Anew era nuojf questions con 
ceraini induction keeling and Ita utility in Industrial 
proceelee Thoroughly practical In scope $3 10 

TOOL MAKING — By C M Cota Instruction 
for making and uslnc all kinds from personal tools 
to arbor presses lathee, planar* etc , la different 

metals $4,10 

POTTERY PRODUCTION PROCESSES—Edited 
By / / S**o For eastern end professional alike 

this compact volume fives specific instructions Par 
tlcular attention is called to troubles most likely to 
develop $J 10 

YOUR HAIR AND ITS CARE — By Otrmr L 
Levin, M.D , end B etwN T fieArmen, H.D 
Scientific facts about hair—kow to save and beautify 
it treat infections, and so o» Reel facte—not a 
cure-for baldness e tr eed $3.10 

NORTON’S STAR ATLAS AND TELESCOPIC 
HANDBOOK— By Nartan mud ImglU. New tenth 
edition of a standard wuik wilt main (harts re 
drawn for epoch of 1950 Man Ihy for amateurs 
peat the cradla roll $5 10 

PLASTICS — By J H DuBolt Third edition 
a#tin revised and enlarged with two four color 
plates TbJa fa an important hook on tha whole 
general subject of plastics, plus much brand new 
material on synthetic rubber, manufacturing processes 
and pUatlca moldings $5 10 

REVISED LAPIDARY HANDBOOK — By / 
ftmrry H swer d Practical Instructions in gemstone 
cutting end polishing for both beginner and the 
advanced hobbyist $3 10 

SIMPLIFIED PUNCH AND DIE MAKING —By 
WmUkar and Tmytor Comprehensive reference book 
for tool engineers as well as those just getting 
started Emphasis is on what to do and bow to 
do It from the simplest to the moat complex 
dice $5 10 

THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY — By Albart 
fhwreia. Second edition with added chapter do 
scribing advances since publication of first edition 
some 25 years ago Requires knowledge of advanced 
mathematics and physics not a popular exposition 

$3 10 

TECHNIQUE OF GLASS MANIPULATION IN 
SCIENTHTC RESEARCH — By J*Uu, D Hold 
man, Pk D Text covers properties of glass glass 
working eqlpment basic operations seals (includ 
log metal to glass), and exercises slued at per 
frrting technique $3 70 

A PRACTICAL COURSE IN HOROLOGY— By 
Harold C KaUy Definite outright practical in 
structions on watch making, repairs and adjustment 

$3.85 

SI IDE RULE SIMPLIFIED — By C O BarrU 
How to use a slide rule, without any of tbe mysti 
ficatlon that often surrounds this Important tool of 
the engineer Excellent lllestretions make everything 
clear $4*10 Including a elide rulei for book alone 

$3 55 


Best Sellers 
In Science 

FIECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR — By JUberl 
Reran berg Practical instructions with neeUeet 
drawings end text eeparately bound so that book 
can be left open to a certain drawing while fal 
lowing the printed fnetructlona $5 10 

MACHINERY'S HANDBOOK — ISth BdUtan 
Bible of the mechanical Indue try 1911 page* 
of let eat standard* date end Information required 
daily ht ehop end drafting room $6,10 

THE EINSTEIN THEORY OF RELATIVITY — 
By L R. and U C Debar An Intermediate book 
Iron which eagiueera and tha like can gat close 
to an undemanding of relativity Pertly In lan 
guage hut largely in mathematic* of college grade 
mainly calculus $5.10 

ATOMIC ARTILLERY AND THE ATOMIC 
BOMB —— By John Keffeefc Robert##*. Standard 

heat ••Her for years, describing electrons proton* 
positrons, photon* ooamlo ray* end the menu fee 
tore of artificial radioactivity—now with a chapter 
added on tha bomb end the difficulties of Its pro 
ductlon $3 60 

FINISHING METAL PRODUCTS —By Slmondi 

mud Bragmmn Stress U directed toward commer 
tlal aspect* of product finishing from the stand 
point of sales, coats, and product function spnitu 
guidance for those faced with selecting finishina 
methods materials and equipment $4.10 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS VOL III—OPTICS 

— By Francis W»*ton Soars One of the m *r 

modern work* on physical upiks available 1 m!o y 
At college level it covers the subject with empha i* 
on physical principle* rather than practical appli 
cations $5 1<> 

IF YOU MUST GAMBLE —By Maurlca tanlhan 
Statistical safety, as practiced by insurance coni 
panlea applied to bridge, dice roulette horsrn 
and so on No guarantee of successful systems but 
sound advice lightly handled $2.10 

EXPERIMENTAL PLASTICS AND SYNTHETIC 
RESINS —By C F D*AlaHo Explicit directions 
lor making most of the well known plastics and 
roetna, using a minimum of laboratory equipment 
Many of the processes can he translated directly 
Into Industrial applications $3 lO 

FUNDAMENTALS OF OPTICAL ENGINEERING 

— By Donald If Jacobs This work start* out 
at the very beginning la mainly non mathemati 
cal and 1* pmbably tha beat suited of all exist 
mg books as an introduction la optical design 
Author is a physicist at Bureau of Standards $5 60 

WITH THE WATCHMAKER AT THE BENCH — 
By Donald DoCarlm Simple prarttral nUaifhi 
f »rward lust root inns on the repair of timepieces 
with direct implications to the manufacture ami 
repair of delicate instruments oi all kinds 33 10 

THE PROLONf ATION OF LIFE — By Dr 
diamond** A fiogcmcfsti t onipiluit evaluation 
of present knowledge of the invsh rim of human 
aging including full discussion of ACv—suti retU. 
ular eytotoxic serum $1 60 

FEATURES OF THE MOON — By J E Spurr 
New volume that Includes all of the former I be 
Irabrtum Plain Region of the Moon plus an ex 
tended study of the whole Moon 453 large page* 
14 Ml Wilson photographs 95 drawings $5 10 


(Tbe sbsrs price* ara postpaid in the United States Add, on foreign orders 25* for 
postage en eaeb book except a* noted. All price# anbjeet to change without 
not lee. Book# listed are offered for retail sale only, not to tho trade ) 

For Sale by« May, 1947 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N Y 

I enclose S for which please forward at once the followmii book. 
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Our Book Corner 

THE SOCK DEPARTMENT of Scientific American It conducted, with the co 
operation of the Editors to make available for you a comprehensive book 
tervlce Each month the Editors select and review In these columns new books 
in a wide range of scientific and technical fields In addition, they are ready 
ot all times to advise you regarding the best available books on any tubfecl 
You are invited to use this service freely Tell our Book Department what 
kind of books you want, and you will be furnished with the names of available 
books, including prices When inquiring about books, please be specific 
remember that we can be of the greatest help only when you tell us just what 
you are looking for Books listed in these columns may be ordered from our 
Book Department Add 25 cents per book for mailing outside U S All re 
instances are to be made In U S funds Prices given are subject to change 
without notice 

TO MAKE CERTAIN that books ordered by or for men in the Army, located In 
the United States, or men in the Navy, Marines, or Coast Guard, located any 
where will be delivered, insurance fees should be sent with orders, as follows 
To $5 in value 3fC additional from $5 to $25, 10£; from $25 to $50, 15£ 


INVENTORS 

Patent Laws Encourage the de¬ 
velopment of inventions The Rules of 
Practice of the U S Patent Office ad¬ 
vises—unless an inventor is familiar 
with such matters—that he employ a 
competent registered attorney, as the 
value of patents depends largely upon 
the skilful preparation of the speci 
ficalions and claims Write for fur¬ 
ther particulars as to patent protec¬ 
tion and procedure and ‘‘Invention 
Record” format once No obligation 
McMORROW, BERMAN Jk DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
175-X Victor Building, Wash 1, D C 


i—ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS—. 


Cadet corf box, block 

$ 30 each 

Antique oil cup 

25 " 

Krog roar tight n»w 

1 00 

Shot gun nipples 

25 

Army jack screw, 22 cloud 

l 75 

Revolver holster, black, cal 3$ 

45 

Mauser 98 book 

45 

Angular bayonot, cal 45 

90 

Load ladlo 6W' bowl 

1 80 ' 

Flint pistol barrel, 6” rusty 

35 

Flints, assorted 

12 for $1 00 

Assorted screwdrivers 

12 for 1 00 


Prim do not include postage 

Articles shown In ipeclul circular for 3c stamp 
104S catalog 306 pagra over 2 000 Illustration* 
of guns pistols saber* hairnets medals but 
ton* etc mailed In U S for one dollar 

FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 

SOI Broadway, Naw York 12, N Y 


THE HENRY SYSTEM 
Of Finger Print 
Classification 
and 

Identification 

u now in use by most 
of the Police Departments in the 
United States. It is also the system 
which applicants for many Civil 
Service positions must master before 
they can successfully fill all require¬ 
ments* 

The only book based on the Henry 
System u Frederick Kuhne’s 

“THE FINGER PRINT 
INSTRUCTOR” 

In this 182 page hook, written by a 
noted finger print expert who was 
for many years in the Bureau of 
Criminal Investigation, New York 
Police Department, will be found 
complete instructions on every phase 
of the work from taking the prints 
to final identification Numerous 
photographs and reproductions of 
prints moke all details clear 
Used by many governmental and 
industrial personnel departments 
and by the F BI 

$4 25 postpaid (Domestic) 

$4 60 postpaid (Foreign) 

Oritr frm S0IKNT1FI0 AMIRIOAN 
21 West Mth Strut, N«w York 18, N* Y. 


INDUCTION HEATING 

By Osborn, Brace, Johnson, Cable , 
and Eagan 

F ive educational lectures on various 
aspects of high-frequency heating 
are here collected m a highly practical 
and informative text The lectures 
cover principles and theory, circuits 
and frequency generation, practical ap¬ 
plications ol motor-generator and high- 
frequency induction heating, and a 
comparison of induction heating with 
other methods of heat treatment Each 
author has delved deeply into his par¬ 
ticular phase of the subject and has 
come up with a vast array of workable, 
proved data The illustrations are 
especially appropriate, they present a 
vivid view of methods and end re¬ 
sults (172 pages, 6 by 9 inches) — 
$3 10 postpaid — AJ*JP 

THE PROBLEM OF FERTILITY 

Edited by Earl T Engle 

F ertility in animals, including Homo, 
is being studied in parallel and con¬ 
verging ways by biologists, veter- 
marians, and physicians, to mine out 
basics This book contains 16 papers by 
investigators in this field It would be 
of interest to students of the subjects 
named and probably not to readers 
seeking direct aid applicable to pos¬ 
sible problems of their own infertility 
(254 pages, 5Vfe by 8% inches, 3 illustra¬ 
tions ) —$3 85 postpaid —A G / 

THE OFFICIAL PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF THE A A F 

By the Historical Office of the Army 
Air Forces 

F ollowing the development of Ameri¬ 
ca’s military air power from the ob¬ 
servation balloons used during the 
Civil War for artillery spotting to the 
B-29's and jet fighters, this book 
chronicles pictorially every step in the 
evolution of what U now the Army Air 
Force Divided into six parts, it deals 
successively with (1) I9th Century 


Because of increasod production costs 
of books publishers' retail prices to¬ 
day are subject to constant change It 
may be necessary, therefore, for our 
Book Department to advise book pur 
chasers of increased costs even when 
orders sent are based on current quo 
tations 

The Editor 


hghter-than-air craft (2) Develop¬ 
ment prior to World War I, (3) Aerial 
history of World War I, (4) The Air 
Corps in the between-wara period 

(5) Aerial History of World War II 

(6) Technical developments covering 
the entire history of American military 
aircraft Of special interest is the fifth 
section, which deals in detail with the 
operational history of each of the 
American air forces during World War 
II The book contains over 600 excel¬ 
lent photographs and drawings, every 
type of aircraft ever purchased for 
American military use is pictured here 
(213 pages, 8 by 11^ inches )—$10 10 
postpaid —N H U 

CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 

A Symposium compiled by 

H Bennett 

HE PREFACE of this book sets forth 
in its first paragraph the tremen¬ 
dous scope its contents are intended to 
cover “Invaluable assistance to all 
those who intend to prepare their own 
chemical specialties and to build up a 
successful chemical specialty business 
It will teach the rudiments of chem¬ 
istry to the business man and give the 
necessary business information to the 
chemist” That is a rather pretentious 
program for a book of any kind and it 
is scarcely significant that this one 
fails to live fully up to that hope Ac¬ 
tually the book assembles a great deal 
of valuable information on its subject 
While it can hardly be expected to 
teach the businessman chemistry, it 
provides a great many formulas for 
making a variety of those materials 
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embraced within the broad term 
“chemical specialties” It also describes 
methods of mixing ingredients and 
packaging the various products On the 
business side, it brings together in¬ 
formation from a variety of sources 
that should be useful to anyone en¬ 
gaged in a business of this kind An 
appendix gives sources of many of the 
materials specified in the formulary 
section Undoubtedly the book will be 
valuable to many people in the field 
of chemical specialties (826 pages, 5^4 
by 8*4 inches, illustrated )—$12 70 post¬ 
paid —- D H JC 


DROUGHT— 

Its Couses And Effects 

By Ivan Ray Tannehifl 

W ritten mainly for meteorologists— 
not true popular writing—this book 
by a widely known Weather Bureau 
chief is a study of an economic prob¬ 
lem which is not yet solved Our 
droughts result from changes in the 
Pacific This we cannot now hope to 
alter but the aim is to learn all the 
causes well enough to permit predic¬ 
tion, an aim not yet attained Under¬ 
standing the complete puzzle is the 
present approach Non-meterorologlsts 
who will expect to study and not easily 
romp through this book should be able 
to examine Its argument and the in¬ 
teresting discussions surrounding the 
main one (264 pages, 514 by 7% inches, 
118 illustrations )—$3 10 postpaid — 

AGJ 


THE BOOK OF HOUSES 

By John P Dean and Simon Bremes 

A nyone planning to build a home in 
the $5000 to $10,000 price range will 
find much food for thought m this prac¬ 
tical guide which covers briefly but 
rather completely the basic factors to 
be considered m home construction It 
also deals with financing costs, legal 
details, safety factors, and so on The 
150 photographs and 100 floor plans, 
plus a number of other illustrations 
showing desirable and undesirable 
orientations of the house on the lot, 
should make this a book of wide appeal 
A short chapter gives a nod to pre- 
fabrication (144 pages, 8 by 11 inches ) 
-$210 postpaid —A P P 


FOREST SOILS 

By Lutz and Chandler 

T extbook on fundamentals of sod 
science particularly with regard to 
forestry, designed for use in colleges 
and universities Authors are respective¬ 
ly professor of forestry at Yale and 
professor of forest soils at Cornell (514 
pages, SVfe by 8 V 4 inches, 52 illustra¬ 
tions ) —$5.35 postpaid —A G l 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

W Norton Jones, Jr 
THt method used here to present a 
I first year college chemistry course 
to students who have not necessarily 


studied high-school chemistry is based 
on the premise that the facts of chem¬ 
istry are more readily grasped when 
offered m the light of theory, and that 
retention and deduction of facts re¬ 
lating to the elements is greatly im¬ 
proved when constant reference is 
made to modem concepts of electronic 
structure and to the periodic relation¬ 
ships of the elements Thus, atomic 
structure of elements and their periodic 
classification are presented early, and 
are constantly referred to throughout 
the text Historical background, which 
might tend to cause confusion, in a 
short chemistry course, ls held to a 
minimum, and the material, instead 
of following the meandering course of 
chemical history, is carefully organized 
in logical order (817 pages plus 49 
pages of problems and questions, 6*4 
by 9*4 inches, illustrated ) —$4 35 post¬ 
paid —N H U 


BUTALASTIC POLYMERS: 

THEIR PREPARATION AND 
APPLICATION 

By Frederick Marchionno 

B eing a “treatise on synthetic rub¬ 
bers,” this book does an important 
30 b m collecting a vast amount of in¬ 
formation about a new industry The 
three sections discuss the natural divi¬ 
sions of the industry the monomers 
and their production and properties, 
the polymerization processes by which 
these simple substances are converted 
into elastomers, and the fabrication 
and processing of the polymers so pro¬ 
duced into commercial goods In addi¬ 
tion to the text itself the copious 
bibliographies given at the ends of the 
several chapters will prove especially 
useful to anyone interested in this 
field, whatever may be his point of 
view (645 pages, 6 by 9 inches) — 
$8 60 postpaid —D H K 

MAN'S FIGHT TO FLY 

By John P V Hemmuller 

L ong associated with aircraft instru¬ 
ments, the author has timed many 
famous flights for the Fedezation Aero- 
nautique Internationale His book shows 
the benefit of this first hand knowledge 
It gives excellent accounts of the most 
famous world-record flights and con¬ 
tains a fine chronology and a good in¬ 
dex An indispensable work of refer¬ 
ence to anyone interested in the ro¬ 
mantic history of aviation (Revised 
edition, 370 pages, hundreds of illus¬ 
trations and photographs )—$2 60 post¬ 
paid —A K 


THE PRODUCTION AND 
PROPERTIES OF PLASTICS 

By S Leon Kaye 

D etailed and thorough is this techni¬ 
cal treatment of the chemistry, 
properties, design, and production of 
plastics. But despite the studious han¬ 
dling of the text the author has man¬ 
aged to explain so completely the tech¬ 
nical terms used that the result Is a 
reference work which will find wide 
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Easy to Plato CHROMRUM 

GOLD, SILVER, NKXR. COPPER 
For FJooior* and ProflM 

It you bar* a workshop—*1 bom# 
or In Duslocsa—you tmd this now 
Warner Kleotroplater At the strobe 
of an electrified brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects— 
you can replate worn article# fau¬ 
cet* tools fixture* silverware ete, 
with a durable enarkilns ooat of 
metal Gold Bfivar. chromium. 

is 1 usy, C {£SS?e 0r Quick ^Everytliinc 
furnished—equipment complete, 
ready for use By doing a hit of work 
for otter*. tour macMno can paw for 
U*elf within a toeot Bp make your 
shop complete by act tint a Warner 
Lloctroplaterruht away Bend to¬ 
day for FREE SAMPLE and Illus¬ 
trated literature. ACT AT ONCE I 
MUNIR tl AC T MO CO.* MPT M-t 
Ilia Je whl wwm, Ctieepe H, m. 
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CHANITE SELF-WELDING FLUX 
REPAIRS oil ELECTRIC HEATINO ELEMENTS 

So cunpl* anyone can maka repaid in your 
broken or burnt out electrical appliance* — 
iron*, toaater*, Move* A C etc. Guaranjeed 
nothing like it From our mine* to your 
appliance* |1 00 per package. SO per 
do* Suck form 23* $2 OO per do* 

CHANITE SALES COMPANY 
•14 South Main Fort Worth 4, Texa* 
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_ C.A.SNOW6CO. 

REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 
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15,000 1077 

FORMULAS PAGES 
HOPKINS’ 
“CYCLOPEDIA 
OF FORMULAS” 

Thousands of copies of this ac¬ 
knowledged leader among books of 
formulas are being used daily 

$6 00 postpaid (Domestic) 

$6 50 postpaid (Foreign) 

Order from 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

24 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
N Y 
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We 

HOPED 
We Wouldn't 
Have To Do It 

We Tried Hard To Avoid It 

DMT on July 1/ 1947, Scientific American in- 
v “ / creases its price from $4 a year to $5, 
from 3 5f a single issue to 50< We have kept the 
same low price for 26 years Now we must raise 
the subscription rate — not only to continue our high 
standard of service to you — but to meet rapidly 
mounting costs of paper, printing, engraving, and 
other details of publishing 

Each month, through our pages, a lot of ideas knock 
at your door In Scientific American you are effi¬ 
ciently informed with profit to yourself and to your 
business Articles show what others are doing to solve 
daily problems Your $ investment is small when 
measured by the dividends your subscription will pay 


No single item in your business brings such great 
advantages yet costs so little. 

SAVE — by renewing or subscribing now 

Fill out and return the order blank 
today Keep the top quality Sci¬ 
entific American coming to you 

ONE YEAR $4 

until July 1, 1947, your monoy-caving dtadllnt 

$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 

57 

Scientific American $aving$-BIank 

SdentMc American 
24 Wo* 40th Stroot 
Now York 18, Now York 

Memo oeter □ Extend □ 

Payment enclosed □ ONE YEAH $4 Ell) mo krter □ 

My namo 

Addreu 

City m. Zone Stato 

Company .. Title 

Product or butinou 


um by anyone connected with the 
plastics Industry itself or any Industry 
In which plastics materials might be 
used. In every respect the information 
presented goes far beyond the ele¬ 
mentary stage and gives specific details 
wherever needed Coverage is complete 
from the early developments of plas¬ 
tics through discussions of various plas¬ 
tics materials to molding and laminating 
processes A detailed chapter is de¬ 
voted to the compilation of data in 
connection with the production of a 
finished plastics article This is the most 
complete book of its type yet to come 
to this reviewer's attention (612 pages, 
well illustrated, 6 by 9 inches, appen¬ 
dices giving trade names, a glossary, 
and a selected bibliography)—$5 ID 
postpaid — AP>P 


ROCKETS AND SPACE TRAVEL 

By Willy Ley 

S ubtitled “The Future of Flight Be¬ 
yond the Stratosphere," this new 
edition of Willy Ley's famous work, 
“Rockets,” is a record of man's attempts 
to gain access to outer space, with a 
discussion of what problems must be 
overcome before he can reach his goal 
Among the additions to the text Is a 
chapter on the famous experiments at 
Peenemuende, where the V-2 was de¬ 
veloped The appendices also have been 
amplified, with new data added on 
rocket aircraft and the much-discussed 
rocket mail (374 pages, 6 by 8% inches, 
illustrated )—$3.85 postpaid.— N.H V 


HIGHER SURVEYING 

By Breed and Hosmer 

C overage Triangulation, astronomical 
observations, precise, trigonome¬ 
tric, and barometric leveling, stadia, 
plane table, relation of geology to 
topography, ground, aerial, and stereo 
photogrammetry (photographic sur¬ 
veying from ground or air, 154 pages 
of this), hydrographic surveying, 
stream gaging, construction and finish¬ 
ing maps Authors are professors at 
MJT (674 pages, 4% by 7 Inches, 245 
figures )—$4 60 postpaid —A GJ 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
TECHNOLOGY 

By J C Wlti 

B ased upon years of experience in 
many phases of cement technology, 
the present volume covers the whole 
subject from the selection and propor¬ 
tioning of raw materials through the 
actual manufacture of the cement it¬ 
self, to storing and shipping It also 
deals with plant design, experimental 
engineering, analyses and tests, and 
concrete materials and their propor¬ 
tions This is an eminently practical 
text and reference book, written for 
both technical and non-technical con¬ 
sumption by anyone who has occasion 
to acquire information on any phase 
of cement manufacture and use. (518 
pages, 6 by 9 inches, 87 illustrations, 52 
tables, and an excellent bibliography) 
—11010 postpaid.—AJPJP 
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Telescoptics 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUES 


A Monthly Doportment for the Amateur Telescope Maker 
Conducted by ALBERT O. INGALLS 

Cdltor of tfco Scientific America* beehe " Am a teu r Toloooama Making” 
and Amateur To lo oo opo Ma ki n g A dvim ttd^ 


A VKHAonta one® a year someone asks 
this department why telescope mir¬ 
rors have to be so thick, and now comes 
an inquirer who reasons that if mirrors 
were thinner they would have just that 
much less weight to support and there¬ 
fore wouldn’t sag any more than thicker 
ones, also would adapt themselves to 
temperature changes more quickly 
This sent us to a remembered file of 
papers containing an article in the 
Journal of the Royal Astronomical So¬ 
ciety of Canada > July-August 1935, 
in which Harold C King, Calgary, Al¬ 
berta, similarly contested the statement 
in "ATM,” page 75, that mirror disks 
should have thicknesses not less than 
one eighth of their diameters, one 
sixth still better, and which was never 
rebutted “Some dicta,” he stated, "are 
proved to be wrong by their supposed 
explanations If there is anything il¬ 
logical in the explanation there is prob¬ 
ably something wrong with the whole 
proposition Consider, for example, the 
dictum that the mirror of a reflecting 
telescope must be made of glass which 
has a thickness of at least one eighth 
of its diameter, and is said to be better 
still if it is as thick as one sixth of its 
diameter The reason given for this 
thickness, m the book ‘Amateur Tele¬ 
scope Making,’ is that if the mirror is 
made of glass having a less thickness m 
proportion to diameter than one eighth, 
it will not keep its figure That is, it will 
warp, the reason for the warping being 
that ‘it will bend of its own weight’ 
Even supposing it to be true that thm 
mirrors are found to warp,” he then 
continued, “the explanation that this is 
caused by its own weight is illogical on 
the face of it It should be obvious that 
if the mirror is thin there is therefore 
less weight to warp it 99 
And so he made a thin mirror, Vfe" 
by or a ratio of 1 19, and it gave 
excellent star images and suffered not 
the slightest change in figure—which 
does not, however, prove anything 
If the premise on which the kbove- 
desenbed argument is based is sound 



logic, then we may continue on past 
the 1 19 ratio If it U good for 1 19 why 
isn’t it good for 1 29 or 1 39? Or 1 99? 
Why stop even there? Why not toss 
out the glass altogether and let the 
aluminum coating stand up alone? In 
this series of stages has any new prin¬ 
ciple entered in at any point? We see 
none 

This, therefore, Is disproof by rc- 
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Figaro 1: Griadfog tfcia mirror 


Figure 2 ChonnoUd tool 

duetio ad absurdum, but just why does 
the thick mirror stand up and the thin 
one, weighing proportionately less, fall 
down 7 For answer, we need only look 
at an engineering treatise, in the sec¬ 
tion on strength of materials Consider 
the mirror in two extreme positions— 
first, flat on its back, then on edge 
Taking the first case, a cross-section 
of the mirror has its analog in a com¬ 
mon floor beam having uniform load¬ 
ing, in this case the weight of the mir¬ 
ror disk itself Various factors enter in 
and the analysis could be made com¬ 
plicated but there is no need of it No 
need, either, to cite a flock of formulas 
In Trautwine's "Engineer's Pocketbook” 
is the simple statement of principle that 
the strengths of beams having similar 
cross-sections are inversely propor¬ 
tional to their spans and directly pro¬ 
portional to their breadths and to the 
squares of their depths 
Now take the alternative case of the 
mirror when Upped up on edge It 
is now a column and here the general 
relation involved is a proportion be¬ 
tween the square of the height and the 
square of the width Again the square 
This, then, is the plain answer—in 
principle, for circumstances sometimes 
will modify it in specific cases 
How, then, did the Calgary critic's 
1 19 mirror get by 7 Probably because 
the 1 6 or even the 1 8 ratio contains a 
very large, healthy factor of safety 
and, many think, wisely so, just as is 
the case in most engineering structures 
wherever such is possible And his 
1 19 luckily lay within it—in this par¬ 
ticular instance It might always, or 
even often Maybe three out of four, 
or even nine out of ten, mirrors would 
get by with a ratio of, say, 1 12 Maybe 
thereafter the tides would set In strong¬ 
ly against luck. These figures are based 
on no definite experimental data and 
are simply guesses. 
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ASTRONOMICAL 

TELESCOPES 
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The 1 19 that got by was probably 
pretty close to the edge of the cliff 
It is fun to live dangerously There¬ 
fore, try ’em as thin as you like—at 
your risk But glass is cheaper than 
sweat and tears 

Commenting on the above comments, 
which were shown to him, R W Porter 
mentioned an experiment described in 
Comtes rendu *, Vol 186 (1928) page 
311, by Professor Andr£ Couder of the 
Paris Observatory, a co-author of that 
excellent work “Lunettes et Tele¬ 
scopes,” ("Refractors and Reflectors”), 
by Danjon et Couder, published 1935 
"He took a Pyrex dish,” Porter writes, 
"which was 7Vfe" in diameter and about 
2" high, with walls only thick, and 
parabolized the bottom of the dish He 
then took it from a warm room out 
into the cold night and inserted it in his 
Newtonian telescope, and could see no 
change in definition with temperature 
change of 36® F This,” Porter adds, 
"would be a good stunt for the amateurs 
to try out A bar, if supported at its 
ends, sags twice as much as if the ends 
were clamped to some rigid body and 
that condition obtains in the experi¬ 
ment just described ” Maybe because 
of this last this was not an extreme 
kind of experiment 
The 200" mirror has a thickness of 
24", hence its ratio is approximately 
1 8 Even then, it has an elaborate 
flotation system Yet, from the single 
point of view of rapid temperature 
equalization the 200" has a thickness- 
diameter ratio of 1 40 1 Its face is only 
5" thick and no part of the honeycomb 
rib structure that supports that face 
(and is cast integral with it) is farther 
than 2 1 //' from the surrounding air 
This is a true triumph 

A fter the above was prepared, the 
following cognate discussion of a 
mirror of thin ratio 1 13 8 came from 
C S Walton 5975 W 44th Ave , Wheat- 
ndge, Colorado, (one of the former 
Roof Prism Gang of wartime ATMs, 
he with neighbor Anton Bohm, made 
500 prisms of two-second roof-angle 
tolerance) 

‘ In June, 1941 ” he says, "Anton 
Bohm and the writer got the idea of 
trying to make a large mirror of glass 
much thinner than is usually pre¬ 
scribed We got a piece of IV 4 " plate 
glass cut out a 17 l V disk with a bis¬ 
cuit cutter and completed a mirror 
which is at last mounted In the in¬ 
tervening years after final figuring 
numerous Foucault 7onal, and Ronchi 
tests were made and no change from 
the original figure was detected Now 
mounted, the mirror has good defini¬ 
tion and no noticeable astigmatism ” 
Walton continues “Mr R E Glover, 
supplied some mathematical data and 
remarks on thin-mirror practicability 
‘If this disk,’ he stated, ‘were supported 
in a horizontal plane by a rim under 
the outer edge, its own weight of 23 3 
pounds would deflect the center of 
the disk 0 000,025,3" downward It is 
estimated that, if the disk were pressed 
against the polishing lap with a force 
of 20 pounds, transmitted to it through 
a handle 4" in diameter such a s was 
used (Figure 1), the deflection would 
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TELESCOPES 
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piece 
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Make Your Own 


TELESCOPE 


EXTENSIVE, practical instruction* 
for making excellent telescopes 
capable of serious astronomical 
work, including the glass mirrors 
and at a cost of less than $25 for 
materials, are presented in 
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MAKING 

(500 po 0 OS r 516 Illustrations) 
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^FTfcR you have made your tele 
scope, there will be other optical 
apparatus that you will want to 
make Then the book you will 
need is 

AMATEUR TELESCOPE 
MAKING—ADVANCED 

(650 pofios, 161 Illustrations) 

$6.00 postpaid, dsis s Hs ) foroipa fill 

Ask for detailed information on 
these two practical books on an im 
portant scientific hobby A postal 
card will do 
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be 0 000,023,4", baaed on the assumption 
that the pressures were applied uni¬ 
formly by handle and lap Both of 
these deflexions are large enough to 
have an effect on the corrections, since 
they equal about one fifth of the modi¬ 
fication necessary to parabolize the mir¬ 
ror They are small enough so that, 
with care in the design of the mirror 
support and, before that, of the polish¬ 
ing handle, they should permit a disk 
of these dimensions to be used success¬ 
fully ’ 

“The handle we therefore devised,” 
Walton continues “adhered to the mir¬ 
ror at six points located on the 70 per¬ 
cent zone—that is, at two pitched on 
points on each of the three pieces 
shown in Figure 1 The mirror was 
worked face down and the illustration 
shows it on its lap atop an oil drum 
‘Tony Bohm and 1 were after quick 
itsults so he did the roughing out with 
his sandblasting equipment [Runs a 
gravestone works— Adv — Ed] and 
then an old coarse-grit Carbo wheel 
used on its side by hand, with plenty 
of Carbo grains brought it to rough 
curvature in a hurry 

‘ We made a concictc tool having 
approximate curvature and stuck glass 
facets on it with pitch It turned out 
to be a fast cutter and did not sti2e 
easily in the fine-giindmg stage Clif¬ 
ford Crowe chauffered the mirror 
around on the lap for about 23 hours 
and I took a dozen spells of about three 
minutes each at figuring mostly with a 
small polisher, as the big mirror did 
not respond to overhang strokes for 
parabolization 

“The mirror is mounted in a hex¬ 
agonal It plywood tube, on a 27- 
point flotation system very closely fol¬ 
lowing Hindie's chapter in ‘ATM’ It 
is rather critical on focus, being //5, 
and images deteriorate rapidly toward 
the edge of the field, but the drive 
holds objects in the center and thus 
this deterioration is of little incon¬ 
venience We are inclined to think the 
wooden tube is better than other kinds 
we have used, from the point of view 
of image steadiness 

For any such telescope I strongly 
recommend designing the tube saddle 
so that the tube, or else the whole up¬ 
per end of the tube, will rotate, a meth¬ 
od that pays out richly in comfort of 
observing at the eyepiece, which may 
thus at all times be used in a hori¬ 
zontal position ” 

W alton mentioned the fact that his 
tool, built of a mosaic of plate glass 
pieces stuck to a background, did not 
easily seize to the mirror This is an 
example of the “broken” type of tool 
described by Ferson m the chapter on 
“Prisms, Flats, Mirrors,” in printings of 
“ATMA" issued since June 1944 
Figure 2 shows a tool facetted by sand¬ 
blasting after a couple of stages of 
coarse grinding This, Walton writes, is 
the tool he used in making a Schmidt 
He points out that this tool, and the 
mirror also, shows considerable trans¬ 
parency because fine grinding could 
be carried on as far as desired without 
fear of seizing, thanks to the breaks 
While the broken type of tool is not 
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n#w~prof#«rioKula oft#fi uoa it—For- 
ton* in making many aoores of b lock s 
of prisms cemented In blocks (thus, es¬ 
sentially flats) during the war, greatly 
developed its working philosophy. In 
“A T M Jl ” ho points out its superiori¬ 
ties, in a clear train of reasoning with 
which experience checked fully Turned 
edge had resulted from grinding with 
too much water, necessary, however, 
to avoid seizing If now the wets could 
be dried up really to refusal of the 
work to move further, he found there 
would be no turned edge And if the 
tool were channeled, the wets could 
be thus dried up—safely without risk 
of sticking As a by-product, the fine 
grit cut faster and pits were less 
troublesome—the whole story is too 
long to develop here in closer detail 
Your scribe has subsequently used a 
tool much like the broken one de¬ 
scribed by Walton—glass facets pitched 
to an iron disk It worked fully as de¬ 
scribed by Ferson but scratched badly 
—until the edges of all the facets were 
chamfered, and thereafter it scratched 
not at all Another tool was given in¬ 
tegral facets by grinding them in with 
the edge of a thick piece of copper 
against a straightedge clamped on, us¬ 
ing Car bo Time, ten minutes a channel 
(say, 1/18" deep) and it paid fine 
dividends not a seizure in a shipload 
You could lift the mirror off without 
any effort at all, at any time 

E xtent pencil mark test was the ver¬ 
dict reached in these columns last 
January, on evidence that this other¬ 
wise useful test, described in 4, A T M , M 
page 288 (draw pencil marks across the 
fine-ground tool and mirror and rub the 
two together dry), sometimes leaves 
scratches or gouges, possibly by mole¬ 
cular, glass-to-glass cohesion and grab¬ 
bing and probably not, as several have 
suggested, by grit m the pencil since 
the disks are first nibbed clean with 
the hand Such piteous pleas in ex¬ 
tenuation of this Jekyl-and-Hyde ac¬ 
cused were received that the sentence 
is suspended But a warning—“The 
above-described test may cause 

scratches”—will be inserted in “A T 
page 289, line 2 , and the suspect watched 
further 

Fred B Ferson, Ferson Optical Co, 
Biloxi, Miss, advises us how the pencil 
test is made in his plant without rub¬ 
bing dry disks together “We merely 
lift off the mirror and draw two lines 
across its face Without bothering to 
wash it we brush on a little more emery 
and grind half a minute or so On any 
zones not in contact the marks will 
show through the back of the glass if 
clear and, if not, wetting it will make 
it so Incidentally,” Ferson adds, “emery 
does not stick mirrors, that fault lies 
largely with Carbo ” 

F or worxxnq 16* mirrors, now becom¬ 
ing the mode, a modified Draper ma¬ 
chine is suggested, sub-diameter tool 
on top An article describing the basics 
of stroke length, stroke offset, stroke 
de-centering, and the respective effects 
on the curve, is in preparation* For the 
machine, see Strong's famous book, 
Figure 10 
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Floor Grinders—With 
Wheel* over 6* Diameter and 
Driving Motors Other Than 
110 Volt. 

Boring Machine—Horizontal, 
Precision, Bridge Type, 

Single and Double End 

Chucking Machine—Bollard 
Mul-mu-Matic Vertical, 

Multiple Spindle Type. 

Chucking Machine—Six 
Spindle Automatic, 

Horizontal. 

Drilling Machines—Deep 
Hole, Pratt and Whitney. 

Drilling and Tapping 
Machine—Multiple Spindle 
Automatic. 

Drilling Machine—Multiple 
Spindle, Fixed Center-Drills, 
Natco 

Gear Tooth Grinder—For 
Spur Gears, External and 
Intemel (Formed Wheel 
Type Machine). 

Gear Tooth Lapper— 

External and/or Internal 
Gear Tooth Lapping Machine 

Gear Tooth Shaver—Back or 
Rotary Type, External or 
i Internal Gear Shaver. 

t Contour Cutter Grinder 
. Grinders, Cam and Crank Pin. 

i Grinders, Miscellaneous— 
i Spline and Radius Grinders. 

I Lapping Machines—Flat, 

| Norton Hydrolap. 

Lathes, Production—Between 
Centers Automatic, Hori¬ 
zontal Single Spindle. 

Slot Milling Machine. 

Milling Machine—Spline 
Milling Machine—Bed Type, 
Vertical. 

Planer—Craven Bros 

l Screw Machine—Multiple 
. Spindle Bar Type Automatic. 

\ Vertical Shapers and 
& Slottera 

| Speed Lathes—All Types 
r and Sizes 

I 

f The following types of tools 
were originally repriced on 
J October let They are luted 
£ agatn beeauee additional 
makee and model* have been 
k put on the new fixed price 
E tchedule 

Gear Hobber—Horizontal 
|j Gear Hobber—Vertical, Muir 

£ Gear Tooth Grinder— 

" Generating Typo, For Spur 
>* and Helical Goars. 

i' Milling Machine—Bod Typo, 
1" Horizontal Spindle, Plain 
jj» or Rise and Fall, Simplex or 
& Duplex. 

Milling Machine—Vertical, 

S’ Knee Type Except Bench 
i* Models 

m Tapping Machine—Vortical, 
m Single or Multiple Spindle 
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CHUCKING MACHINE-AUTOMATIC VERTICAL MULTIPLE 
SPINDLE TYPE 

MmvfMfvrwi IUIURD COMPANY, MIOMPORT CONN 
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2r«4nfi 37* cantor to carter 
24" MngxN" cantor to cantor 


$ 796 00 
•42 00 
•19 00 

$1195.00 
12*1 00 
1220 00 
146100 
1626.00 

$2079X50 
2144 00 
2264 00 

$1569.00 
162100 
1717 00 
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BAR TYPE AUTOMATIC 

Mmmifwttvr* CONI AUTOMATIC MACHINI COMPANY, WINDSOR, VT 
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«2f AND CAPACITY 


IALH PtICf 


$K Avtomafla Sertw MicNm 
SN Automate Scraw MacMna 
$ 0 Automate Straw MaeMaa 
SE Automatic Screw MacMna 
SF Automate Screw MacMna 

WW Automatic Straw MaeMaa 
XX Automatic Straw MacMaa 
DO Automatic Screw MacMna 
VI Automatic Screw MacMaa 
MM Automatic Straw MacMaa 


1 1/2" diamator bar capacity IMHa 
?”dlimetor bar capacity Itpnft 

21/4"diameterk«rcapacity lepift 

2 S/r«amitor bar capacity Stfift 

3 l/2"«a«tterbjre*adty ls*aft 

1 1/2" DatM* Mr capacity lip aft 
1 r/r«a* ir capacity, tipnft 
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MatwfiHtvr+n ORKINLU MOTNIXf AND COMPANY, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
1” Automatic Screw MacMaa 1 1"diiiMtcr tar opacity Ispadto 

1_5/r Automatic Straw Matter* | U/r dremntor bar cmatfty l^tjaft 


r Automatic Screw MacMna 


2 " diameter tar capacity, I apm 


IP Lt-Swinj 
IP La Swill 
t U-Swlnf 
i Lt-lmoi 

t La-SMif 
t iMwini 
t La Swii| 
14 U Swii| 


41/2" Mm tvar front awl raw Cardiff, l"emtton 
41/2" Mini aver trait and rear carriatt. 12"cantart 

8 1/2" Mif ever trait udrearcarriifc, 10"c#ntori 
S1/2" Mof tvar frait Ml rear cirriap, IS" cantors 

8-1/r Mn| tvar Trait Ml rem canrlafi, 22" cantari 

9 1/2" rani tvar (rant ml raar carries* 14” eantart 
8 1/2" nni| aw frait and raar camap, 41" can tin 
111/2" M if avar tmt Md raar carrlap, 14" caatvt 


S 746 00 
769 00 
76100 
• 1500 

$ §54.00 
965 00 
1021 00 
2627.00 


Akrm/foctvrwrf THI NATIONAL ACMI COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
3/r diameter hr esprity I ipnft 
I/ll" diameter Nr capacity Uplift 
1" dtomatar tar capacityItfnft 


yr M Automatic Screw MacMna 
1711" RA I AalaauSe Soaw Maahiia 
r RA4 Atftaanlc Straw MacMna 


vnvFactarprt SUNDSTRAND MACHINI TOOL COMPANY, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Automate LaOt 

1" twtn| x IS" eantar to eantar 

$ 715 00 

AatomatcLitN 

1" twini x 21" cantor to cantor 

787.00 

Automate Latba 

r twill xzrmtor la owtor 

• 16 00 

AatonatcLatba 

ir iwiii xir cantor to earner 

$ 976 00 

Aatomatc Lathe 

ir awini x 22" cantor to cantor 

1020 00 

AitomatcLatba 

ir twine x 34’ cantor to cantor 

112100 

Automate Litoa 

ir tw)i| x 4T cantor to eantar 

1242.00 

Automate Lattia 

ir swl*( 1 2?” cantor to cantor 

$1126.00 

Automatic Lift 

12" mi of x 34" cantor to cantor 

1293.00 

Aatomattlaft 

1 r iw r»f x 4T cantor to cantor 

1349X50 

Automate Lift 

ir ttoff x 2T cantor to cantor 

$1102.00 


1 1/4" RA I Arimatle Straw MaeNna 

15/r RA I Aetamfie Straw MacMna 

1 5/1* RB4 Aatamabt Sara MacMna 
2" RA4 AxtaArteSeraw MkMm 

2" RH AvtamKIt Straw MacMna 

2* IAS*4 Atrtttnafle Straw MacMna 

2 5/r RA • Autawtie Straw MacMaa 
2 5/r RB S Airtamatic Straw MacMna 
31/2* RA I Autamtie Straw MacMnc 


1 1/4" Aanater bar tapdty S^iift 

15/r Aamatarbv capacity lapnft 
1 5/r dlanwtar bar aaaacity luiift 
2"MnHMrbvcaNCjty llpndta 
2" imaNr bar capcity, I a$india 

r dtiMtar bar capaity SMaA 

2 5/r iamtarb* capacity Sipndla 
2 5/r iamatar bar eapaaltr fi ^"ft 
31/2" ianatar bar eapaaity I ipliift 


$2066 00 
2207 00 
2446 00 
3912 00 
4422 00 

$2065 00 
9192.00 
2360 00 
9192 00 
2529X10 


$2216.00 
2636 00 
3269.00 


$2105 00 
1602.00 
2096 00 
9465 00 

$411100 
411*00 
4350 00 
4950 00 

$4950 00 
4969 00 
4969 00 
5711 00 


MonvAwcfuwr NIW BRITAIN-QRfOLKY MACHINI COMPANY, NIW MtTAIN, CONN 


N AatamSc Straw Mactina 
284 Automatic Sara* MaeNna 
« AutomaOc Straw Mnttn 

II Automatic Scraw MmMm 
I t AftmattoStraw MatMoa 
II labn a it Straw MkNm 
II Automatic Straw MkMm 


S/r diameterbaropaPty npUtdla 
5/r Aamator bar capacity I tpnft 
r diamator bar capacity, I spmftm 

13/r iimator bar capacity, I ipindta 
15/r iamator bar capacity Inindtc 
r dtomator tar capacity Itplaft 
21/4" diamator tar cApaeity, 8 to 1 "* 


$177*00 
1059 00 
2741 00 

$2299 00 
SS7SOO 
356000 
366100 
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50 Years Ago in . . . 



(Condensed from Issues of June, 1897) 


TESLA'S WIRELESS—“Very recently Nikola Tesla has an¬ 
nounced that he has completed his wireless telegraph to 
such an extent as to permit of telegraphy through the 
earth for a distance of 20 miles or more, and his experiments 
satisfy him of the feasibility of wireless telegraphy on a 
much more extended scale In fact, be aims at nothing less 
that the establishment of a system of telegraphy that shall 
include the whole earth, and by which items of news may be 
distributed from one political or commercial center to every 
other such center throughout the world This, Mr Tesla 
claims, is possible without the interference of one set of sig¬ 
nals with another While Mr Tesla has been wrestling 
with this great problem in this country, Mr Marconi, a young 
Anglo-Italian, has been working on the same line in England 
under the direction of Mr Preece ” 

GAS ENGINES — “It Is a noticeable fact that although the 
gas engine industry has been advancing with rapid strides 
in England and on the Continent, it has made comparatively 
slow progress in this country The causes are various 
They are chiefly to be found in the cheapness of steam coal 
and the high cost of gas in the United States It is 

reasonable to suppose that when this industry, which in re¬ 
spect of its proportions is yet in its infancy, has attained 
the importance* which it has in Europe, it will tend to re¬ 
duce the price of gas, especially such gas as is used for 
cooking and power purposes, and the gas companies, them¬ 
selves, will undoubtedly benefit” 

POPULATION — “Now that the city of Brooklyn and other 
suburban districts have been Incorporated with the city of 
New York, the latter in point of population easily takes rank 
as the second greatest city of the world London, of course, 
comes first with its great total of 5,600,000 souls” 

WOOD PULP —“While most branches of business have been 
languishing, the wood pulp manufacturers have had an un¬ 
precedented year of success, and, if the consumption of 
white paper is any indication of the true literary tendencies 
of the age, we have reason to congratulate ourselves upon the 
growth and spread of general education ” 

X RAYS — “To determine the nature of the X rays has, 
from the beginning, been a great problem for all Investi¬ 
gators, and it still perplexes and baffles all Are they, in 
reality, light rays or rays analogous to light, but of much 
shorter wave length, or are they projected matter? Both 
theories have advocates 9 ” 

FLIGHT — “Scientific experiment has been carried on by 
many able inventors in working on what may be called the 
true flying machine This line of experiment has resulted 
in such great progress in the last few years (and especially 
so in the last six months) that the attainment of long, free 
flight for man, which not long ago seemed an invention for 
the far distant future, is a thing now near, if not quite at 
hand * 

ALUMINUM —“In 1896 there were imported into Germany 
591,500 kilos of crude aluminum Of these, 467,600 came from 
Switzerland, 55,000 from France and 8,400 from Austria In 
the first two months of the current year 138,900 kilos were 
Imported, as against 65,900 for the corresponding month of 
the previous year” 

THIRD RAIL SYSTEM — “The third rail system of electric 
traction is now in permanent operation on an important sec¬ 
tion of a leading steam railroad* The recent opening of the 


Line from Berlin to New Britain and from New Britain to 
Hartford, while It is by no means the first successful opera¬ 
tion of third rail traction, Is notable as being its first appli¬ 
cation m a permanent way to the Hnea of a standard steam 
railroad The third rail conductor is of a special section 
rolled for this purpose The ends of the rail are bonded 
by sheet copper plates % inch thick* iVi inches wide and 
12 inches long, which are held against the under side of the 
flanges at the rail ends by iron plates The current Is taken 
from the third rail by means of a sliding contact shoe, which 



consists of a simple cast,iron plate Each train Is made 
up of a motor car and a trailer Each motor car has two 125 
horse power motors The danger to the public from the 
use of the third rail is considerably less than is popularly 
supposed, and in view of the precautions which have been 
taken to safeguard the ignorant or unwary, the chance of 
accident is very small ” 


100 Years Ago in 



(Condensed from Issues of June, 1847) 


CASTING—“On last Saturday afternoon the 14th, Messrs 
T F Secor & Company, of this city moulded the Bed plates 
for the engine of the new Steam Ship United States, one of 
the four packets to run between New Orleans and Liver¬ 
pool The casting weighed over 24 tons” 

PRINTING PRESSES — “Messrs Hoe & Company are making 
two huge Printing Presses for the New York Sun All 
the motion is rotary, and it is calculated that in the saving 
of friction, and wear and tear by such means, the great 
amount of from five to twenty thousand dollars expense per 
annum will be avoided It is calculated that these presses will 
be able to throw off 30,000 copies per hour ” 

CANAL BOATS — “About 1000 new canal boats are estimated 
to have been added to the New York Canals the present 
season, making with those previously registered, say 3,500 
These at 80 feet in length to each, would make a line of 
boats over 53 miles in length!” 

ASTRO-PHOTOGRAPHY —“To apply the telescope with the 
Daguerreotype in astronomical observations, has lately oc¬ 
cupied the attention of the Royal Society of Bohemia* Pro¬ 
fessor Doppler says, that notwithstanding the extreme sus¬ 
ceptibility of the human eye, it is surpassed many thousand 
times by an iodized silver plate” 

CASEIN PAINT—- “A foreign correspondent says that a paint 
has been used on the Continent with success, made from 
milk end lime, that dries quicker than oil paint, and has no 
smell” 
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Thirty years ago, when all telephone service went 
by wire, Belt scientists developed means of sending 
dozens of conversations over the same line 

This they did by giving to each conversation a 
different carrier frequency, then to separate It from 
the others, they used a device which they had in¬ 
vented and named—the electric wave lifter 

Today, in microwave telephone systems, the mes¬ 
sage-bearing waves pass to and from the antenna 
In pipes called waveguides So scientists in Bell 


Laboratories devised a different kind of filter-**a 
filter in a waveguide This filter is a system of 
electrically resonant cavities formed by walls and 
partitions Waves that set up sympathetic vibrations 
in the cavities pass through; others are reflected 

In the Bell System, now, single circuits are carry¬ 
ing many conversations at the same time through 
precision wave-filtering 




BEU TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


AND INVENTING DEVtSIN* AND PERFECTINO, FOR CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS ANO ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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NUCLIAR ENERGY 


AND COST 


W rram the next 18 months or so, Industry will come 
one step nearer to a realization of the comic-strip ar¬ 
tists' anc\ Sunday-suppiement writers' dreamy-eyed 
views of atomic energy utilization. No, there won't be 
magic pills to run automobiles, or 'round-the-world air¬ 
planes with a fuel tank the size of a fist, or home heat¬ 
ing plants with a life-time supply of heat in a capsule 
Put there will be in operation at least one pilot powei - 
plant generating electricity from a source of nuclear 
energy 

Big question whenever power generation from nuclear 
fission is seriously discussed usually is How much will 
It cost^ Moat accurate answer to date is No one really 
knqws But other answers loom on the horizon Pilot - 
plant tests will reveal a lot In the meantime, heie is a 
statement from A. L Baker, vice president of The Kel- 
lex Corporation, who has played a leading lole in the 
development of atomic power 

“In evaluating the place of atomic powei in industry,*’ 
Mr Baker says, “we must keep in mind that the high 
costs, such as weie involved in the war-time program 
for the separation of fissionable isotopes, are not in¬ 
volved in industrial applications People are too apt to 
think of atomic power in terms of hundreds of mjHiJ&p* 
of dollars The fact is that the cost of an atomic 
powtr plant for industrial use is not greatly in excess 
of present costs of standard types of powei plants We 
have to dismiss from our minds the idea that great sums 
are involved. Even tens of millions are out of the pic¬ 
ture Actually, an atomic power plant could possibly be 
built for a few million dollars ” 

That's one view of costs Technical bugs there will be 
aplenty That these can be solved goes without saying 
because the means of solving them are within reach 
Practical applications of atomic power in the near or 
more distant future revolve around the cost factor, thp 
technological factor—both largely predictable—and^tfie 
completely unpredictable factor of international politics 


INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 

Where there is an advantage of watching a process or 
operation from a distance, television furnishes a means 
One such use m boiler rooms was described on page 126, 
March 1947 Scientific American Still newer equipment 
broadens the horizon Time and motion studies, view¬ 
ing processes that go on in closed vessels or in toxic 
atmospheres, removing operating personnel from haz¬ 
ardous to safe positions, are only a few of the ways in 
which industrial television is being put to work 


DUAL-PURPOSE PACKAGING 

P aoouccRS of consumer goods can boost public ac¬ 
ceptance by giving more attention to packaging This 
has been amply proved by attractive packages, but there 
is a lot more that can be done Belts in plastics cases 
that can later be used as cigarette boxes are one of the 


j&f A, A M 


oldest examples of practical dual-purpose packaging 
Now comes cereal In a box that later becomes a child's 
toy Then there is the insecticide packed in a dispensing 
container, a whiskey bottle whose plastics case finds 
favor with the distaff side of the family, and a. window 
cleaning fluid in a bottle from which the fluid is sprayed 
as needed 

There is an endless variety of products whose manu- 
factureis can profit by these few examples They range 
from face power through carpet tacks to machine tools 
Remember the old story of Ford's specifications for 
packing cases 7 As we recall it, parts purchased by the 
Fold Company had to be delivered in wooden cases 
of such size and material that, when taken apart, the 
boards could be used In the bodies of Model T*s 

Dual-purpose packaging can take one of at least three 
foims The package can dispense the product, can be 
put to other uses after the product is removed, or can 
seive (in the case of durable goods) as a permanent 
storage container 


COMPETITION FOR LEAD 

Now selling for more than double its war-held price of 
6 5 cents a pound, scarce lead is once more coming into 
plentiful,supply In the days of lead scarcity, however, 
other materials encroached on fields where the soft 
metal formerly held full sway Aluminum, for example, 
started into the foil market in a modest way, now it is 
bidding for the lion's share In collapsible-tube manu¬ 
facture also aluminum has obtained a good foothold 
which present-day costly lead will have to fight hard to 
dislodge 

Plastics, too, are eating their way into former lead 
applications They can replace lead in tank linings and 
pipes m chemical Industry and in cable sheathing in 
the electrical industry Substitute pigments are being 
developed for pamts, to take the place of time-honored 
white lead Glass and rubber offer many of the inert 
advantages of lead and are being used for Jobs where 
lead was formerly the only material considered 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 

A "jet propulsion ** heater for orchard protecting 
against frost bums oil fuel without smoke, circulates 
warm air more efficiently than smudge pots, applica¬ 
tions of the principle to industrial dehydrating and 
drying operations, where flame noise is not objection¬ 
able, are predicted Dreams of a helicopter in every 
backyard still seem far off, two-place flying “egg- 
beaters" are on the market—at $25,000 each 
AIHngural rubber tires, when they again reach the mar¬ 
ket, wfll probably demand premium prices; tire manu¬ 
facturers favor a blend of natural and synthetic. 
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BETTER VISION 

Boosts Production 

By Adopting Plant-Wide Vision-Testing Programs, and by Applying 

Corrective Aids Wherever They Are Found to Be Necessary, the Vision By ALLEN C HOLLAND, O D 

of Workers Can Be Brought to the Optimum Results Will Include Bet- American StomSric^liiocSuon 

ter Quality Output, Greater Worker Comfort, Reduction of Accidents 


A n increase of 20 to 25 percent 
i in production can be achieved 
tn the average industrial plant by 
the application of tried and proved 
tules for better vision 
This statement is based on the 
experience of hundreds of com¬ 
panies which are offering dramatic 
proof of the value of systematic bet¬ 
ter-vision programs For example, 
one survey indicates that 37 percent 
of all spoiled work in industry is 
tiaceable to visual inefficiency 
Good vision pays dividends to 
both emp’oyer and employee In one 
plant a group of solderers on piece¬ 
work earned 14 cents an hour more 
than another with inefficient vision, 
largely because their work was of 
better quality, measured m fewer 
rejects A company reported that 
it earned 5 percent more on capital 
invested in equipment used by em¬ 
ployees with efficient vision com¬ 
pared to those who rated substand¬ 
ard 

An employer who instituted a 
visual corrective progiam and estab¬ 
lished better lighting, raised pioduc- 
tion 19 percent and improved qual¬ 
ity 16 percent 

Industry is just beginning to rec¬ 
ognize the part vision plays in safety 
Every ten seconds a worker Is in¬ 
jured, the financial loss being about 
2 5 billion do^ars a yeai, and many 
accidents are due to inefficient vi¬ 
sion The worker who does not see 



Oourtacy National Better U*ht Better Sl*ht Bureau 
Planning that avoidi glare and shadows abo reduces accidents and spoiled work 
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Court**? B*U*r Vision Institute Inc 

properly is dangerous both to him¬ 
self and his fellow workers 

Establishment of good vision is not 
a panacea for industrial inefficiencies, 
nor for high accident rates, and 
there is no single secret to good 
vision However, experience in in¬ 
dustry has made it possible to lay 
down some specific principles which, 
if followed, are likely to prove 
profitable for any company 

An encouraging fact is that more 
than 90 percent of industry’s vision 
problem can be solved by the simple 
procedure of bringing each em¬ 
ployee's vision up to its highest pos¬ 
sible level through professional at¬ 
tention 

The objective of a better-vision 
program is not to screen employees 
out of industry, but to improve vis¬ 
ual efficiency and to help match the 
employee or prospective employee 
to the job for which he is best fitted 

MOST TESTS INADEQUATE— To¬ 
day only one company in seven has 
anything like an adequate vision 
program In many companies there 
are no vision tests, and in hundreds 
there is nothing but the common 
Snellen test in w hich one reads 
letters on a chart at a distance of 
20 feet This is of little va’ue in the 
scientific program which industry 
needs A person with normal vision 
rates 20/20 in this test, but “normal 
vision” as measured on a distance 
chart may not be satisfactory for 
near work A Job may require good 




In a group of about 200 workers 
who performed an intricate loop¬ 
ing operation at very close range in 
hosiery production, it was found 
that those who had “poor vision” 
by the 20-foot visual discrimination 
test were consistently better pro¬ 
ducers In other words, those who 
were below normal by the common 
standard were superior for this 
particular job If workers had been 
picked for this job by the Snellen 
test alone, the best operators would 
probably have been rejected 
Through hundreds of generations 
man was an outdoor animal requir 
mg eyes that focused best at a dis¬ 
tance—on the animal he stalked or 
on the enemy on the far horizon 
It is only in the last few generations 
that so many millions have become 
dependent on occupations that re¬ 
quire near-pomt vision, and much 
must yet be done to make our vision 
what it should be at the working 
point 

SPECIALISTS NEEDED — When a 

company decides to institute a bet¬ 
ter-vision program, one of the first 
lequirements is to realize the im¬ 
portance of a vision specialist The 
optometrist is such a specialist He 
makes a complete visual analysis 
and prescribes and adapts opthalmic 
aids, or administers visual train¬ 
ing where necessary He is trained 
to recognize disease in the eyes and 
when such is found to be present 
he refers the patient for other pro- 
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• LOOKING AH KAD • 

Job* throughout industry analyzed 
from th# standpoint of vision require¬ 
ments Minimum visual standards 
for each job established, meeting 
which will become as important a 
consideration os aptitude, expe¬ 
rience, and training Company- 
supervised vision programs aiding 
safety and efficiency 


fessional care The opthalmologLst 
and oculist are physicians special¬ 
izing in the pathology and surgery 
of the eyes 

Professional services may be ob¬ 
tained either by maintaining com¬ 
plete facilities and personnel with¬ 
in the company, or through outside 
pi actitioners 

A better-vision piogram must be a 
(.o-operative project involving team- 
woik, particularly of the vision spe- 
ciahst, foiemen, and engineers who 
together can determine the visual 
requirements for each job and the 
visual standards which the employee 
should meet for adequate job per¬ 
formance 

There should also be teamwork 



foundry & vision of employees and 

prospective employees by methods 
which determine suitability of the 



individual to his particular job re¬ 
quirements 

4 See to it the necessary correc¬ 
tions are not only prescribed but 
actually made—proper lenses, proper 
fitting, eye training, and so on 

5 Make sure that protective-cor- 
i ective eyewear is used where 
needed 

6 Re-check periodically, particu¬ 
larly employees who are accident- 
prone or who have unusual visual 
problems 

Selling the program to employees 
is an industrial relations job, the 
importance of which cannot be over¬ 
emphasized Unless the program is 
frankly and thoroughly explained, 
over and over, theie will be rumors 
that it is a scheme to screen out 
workers An early step should be 
to make the program clear to union 
leaders When they aie convinced 
that It is beneficial to all they will 
help sell it Employee meetings and 
the company house organ may be 
used in an intensive educational 
program Supervisory employees 
should be thoroughly informed so 
that they can answer questions and 
allay fears 

JOBS ANALYZED - Job analysis 

from the standpoint of visual re¬ 
quirements is a comparatively new 
subject, but it is not as difficult as 
it may seem As has been said, vis¬ 
ual acuity at 20 feet does not tell 
much about one’s suitability for a 
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Oourtwy Better Vision Institute Inc 


Although near-point vision is usually 
one of the biggest problems in indus 
trial sight, some jobs also require 
good vision at o distance An example 
of this requirement is found in the 
cose of the overhead crane operator 


particular job Some of the more 
common requirements in typical in¬ 
dustrial jobs are 

Near point vision Woik point for 
the hosiery mill operators who made 
loops with fine thread was about 
eight inches from the eyes Most 
bench and desk woik is done with 
greatest comfort when the eyes 
focus and see properly at a distance 
of about 14 inches Near point vision 
is one of the most important factors 
in an industrial piogiam Although 
some jobs require both near point 
and distant vision, few require dis¬ 
tant vision only 

Depth perception Most skilled in¬ 
dustrial jobs require ability to judge 
relative distances In assembly of 
small parts, or in adjusting woik in 
a machine, good depth perception is 
essential It is also an essential to 
the automobile and truck driver 

Field of vision In most jobs one 
must be able to see ^ the sides as 
well as straight ahead and, where 
work moves, one must be able to 
follow it comfortably with his eyes 
Too small an arc of visioh makes 
one especially prone to accidents be¬ 
cause he falls to see danger ap¬ 
proaching from the side and, equally 
important, he is dangerous to his 
fellow workers 

Color discrimination About 8 per¬ 
cent of all men and Vi of 1 percent 


of all women Are color blind, and 
there are wide variations in ability 
to discriminate between colors by 
others who are not rated as color 
blind Color discrimination is essen¬ 
tial only in some jobs 

It is not difficult for a vision spe¬ 
cialist and a foreman or engineer to 
check each job on such major points 
as these A tabulation can be made 
of whether the worker m a job 
must, or need not, be normal or 
above on each point Often slight 
changes can be made in lighting, 
placement of work, location or ad¬ 
justment of nfhehmes, and the like 
to make the visual requirements 
simpler 

MATCH MEN AND JOBS — When 

the job lequirements aie tabulated, 
each employee and prospective em¬ 
ployee should be given visual tests 
to determine whether his visual skills 
match the requirements set up for 
his job Here, again, it should be 
stressed that if his visual skills do 
not match the job he has or wants, 
there are more than 90 chances in 
100 that they will match that job or 
one equally good in the same plant 
when the usual corrections have 
been made Visually as in every 
other way theie are wide individual 
differences, bq£ job requirements 
foitunately vary just as widely In- 
dustiy can accommodate even the 
blind 

The most common corrective 
measure is fitting proper lenses, al¬ 
though in many instances visual 
training to improve visual facility 


brmgs about corrections which can¬ 
not be achieved by spectacles. 
When lenses are prescribed there 
should be careful re-evaluation to 
see that the prescription is properly 
fried an£ the spectacles properly 
fitted Sight is not a simple mechani¬ 
cal process, like a camera recording 
a picture It involves mind, muscles, 
and nerves, and one of the prin¬ 
cipal objectives in a better-vision 
piogram is to help each employee to 
see comfortably The woikei who 
sees without undue effort is less sub¬ 
ject to fatigue and its attendant psy¬ 
chological and physiological dis¬ 
orders, and is likely to be a higher 
producer and a safer worker 
If you go out into your plant you 
may find many emp’oyees with their 
spectacles or safety goggles in their 
pockets Something is wrong with a 
vision program when this is too com¬ 
mon One of the preventives is to 
have frequent re-checks This is 
especially important for employees 
known to have out-of-the-ordinary 
inefficiencies or those who are 
accident-prone Visual capacity 
changes with age and undei strenu¬ 
ous working conditions, lighting and 
other factors also change The spec¬ 
tacles which are right today may be 
unsuitable in a few months 

Asking the question, “Do you see 
comfortably 9 ” is a good test of a 
company’s vision program If there 
aie only a few negative answers, 
the chances are that insofar as vision 
is a contributing factor the pioduc- 
tion pei worker is high and the ac¬ 
cident late is low 



CourtOTT Battar Light Battar Sight Bureau 

A light-motor removes guess-work from the fob of determining whether ode- 
quote standards of lighting for near-point vision are being met ot this lathe 
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Clod steels lead to new heat treating methods 


Processes 

have 

Families 

Significant Industrial Developments Invariably Initiate Great Series 
of Inventions, Refinements, and Modifications So Broad May be 
the Scope That Ultimately Not a Corner of Industry is Unaffected 


B efore this year is over, the 
Lukens Steel Company will 
have announced new kinds of stain¬ 
less clad steels In the making are 
new and dramatic studies of the 
sciences of stress relieving, as 
worked out by scientists of that 
company Competitors Allegheny 
Ludlum, Republic Steel, and the 
others are hot on the same trail, will 
have announcements and papers of 
their own 

Products of those kinds are not 
created over night, and neither are 
the scientific papers that go with 
them The two are counterparts of 


each other Every new product or 
process brings whole tribes of ma¬ 
chines and other products into the 
world The speed with which these 
grow depends upbn the scientific 
papers And as the tribes grow so do 
the new developments themselves 
become strong and healthy 
Clad steels, for examp’e, lead to 
welding They lead also to brand 
new heat treatments, and to new 
metals-cutting processes All of 
these new processes or variants of 
old processes need either new 
equipment or adaptations of old 
equipment, much of which has yet 


By EDWIN LAIRD CADY 


to leceive its first pencil marks on 
the draftsman's schematic sketch 
pad 

There are reasons for putting 
stainless steel cladding on ordinary 
carbon steels Stainless steel is re¬ 
sistant to corrosion, is highly re¬ 
sistant to wear, and has high ratio 
of strength for a given weight But 
the carbon steel averages less than 
one sixth the cost of the stainless, 
is much higher in its ability to con¬ 
duct heat, has plenty of strength 
in its own right, and is much easiei 
to fabricate by welding, machining, 
forming, or any other process 

Put the two togethei and a great 
many problems are solved—and a 
great many new difficulties are 
created 

CLADS WILL GROW - Many a 
product needs to be corrosion- and 
wear-resistant on its surface only 
Make that product entirely of stain¬ 
less, and its cost is higher than for 
the clad Many another product has 
to be corrosion-resistant and at the 
same time has to conduct heat Make 
that one entirely of stainless and 
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• LOOKING AHEAD • 

New tools end techniques making 
stainless clads as workable as car¬ 
bon steel Methods and equip¬ 
ment thus born aiding all branches 
of metal working The end re¬ 
sult—more efficient handling of a 
great variety of materials, many of 
which are in no way related to the 
stainless clads 


the heat conduction goes down so 
that the heat is localized It is much 
easier to burn food in an all-stain- 
less pan than in a caibon steel one 
But make the pan of clad steel and 
the corrosion resistance of stainless 
is combined with the high ability 
of carbon steel to spread the same 
temperature to all parts of the pan 

The same difference of qualities 
cause the troubles Try to roll, 
stamp, or swage a clad sheet and the 
carbon steel flows easily beneath 
the pressuie while the stamless por¬ 
tion holds back Try to machine it 
and the two alloys need entirely 
different tool angles, cutting speeds, 
and feeds Try to weld it and the 
stainless needs different rods, elec¬ 
trical currents for flash or resistance 
welding, stress-relieving treatment 
after welding 

Industry nevei is defeated by such 
difficulties Stemming from the sci¬ 
entific papers and bearing their leal 
fruit m the more direct and diversi¬ 
fied articles in the technical maga¬ 
zines will be the answers 


Equipment makers will put these 
answers to work ?There will be hun¬ 
dreds of new furnaces and clamps 
for taking the lesidual sti esses of 
welding out of clad steel products 
without allowing the carbon and 
stainless steels to distort each other 
New salt-bath techniques will at¬ 
tack the same problem New weld¬ 
ing machines, welding rods, punch 
presses, bending rolls and brakes, 
metals spinning machines, cuttmg 
oils, flame machining equipments, 
will come along Many a product 
will be designed to have the stain¬ 
less-steel component flat or other¬ 
wise contoured as received from the 
steel mill, the machining and other 
forming to be applied to the carbon 
steel component only This tech¬ 
nique will bring greatly increased 
use of shapers, planers, and milling 
machines 

The changes will not stop with 
their applications to clad steels 
Other products, such as castings 
forgings, and extiusions, also need 
bettei stress relieving and better all 
around processing techniques The 
developments created by pioblems 
of clad metals will improve dozens 
of pioducts which compete against 
clad metals 

TOOL PROPAGATION - On the 

subject of newly developed clad 
steels it is necessary to look 
prophetically Industiy can see much, 
but by no means all, that is going 
to happen Tungsten and other sin¬ 
tered carbide tools, however, are 
older and better developed Industry 
can look at then effects histori¬ 
cally 


Sinteied carbide tools were first 
developed in Europe The Germans 
hoped to win World War I with them 
Such tools could machine steel at 
rates as high as five times those 
possible for high-speed steel tools 
The man power thus freed from the 
factories could be put into the 
trenches 

Machine-shop operators m the 
United States soon found that the 
matei lal had a handicap Carbide 
was somewhat brittle This had 
meant little to the Germans who 
believed in manual controls for 
machine tools A skilled man who 
operated a lathe could change his 
feeds and speeds and make other 
adjustments when the cuttmg con¬ 
ditions threatened to bieak the tool 
But our practice was to use auto¬ 
matic, semi-automatic, and inte¬ 
grated controls Our labor could run 
machine tools after a few months 
of training, whereas the German 
mechanic was trained for years If 
we wanted to use the carbides, we 
had to improve the machines There 
followed 20 yeais of intensive de¬ 
velopment It is still going on 

Lathes and other machine tools 
were completely ledesigned to make 
them stiffer Many of the deflections 
which had peimitted the tools to get 
slightly out of line had come fiom 
the actual bending of machine mem- 
beis under working stresses Now 
the members must not bend, and the 
stresses might be as much as 50 
times highei 

New and stiffer cast 110 ns, such 
as the Meehanite types, weie put 
into machine tools Preloaded ball- 
and roller-bearings, bearings which 
letamcd all of their anti-friction 
charactei istics but had heavy initial 
loads on their rolhng members to 
take out the initial elasticity, were 
put into the mountings of machine- 
tools spindles and othei important 
membeis Elasticity at the bearings 
could mean deflection at the tools, 
and deflection meant bioken caibide 

NEW SCIENCE BORN - Vibration 
would break carbide tools Stiffen¬ 
ing the machines did not seem to 
take the vibiation out A special 
science of finding the causes and 
cures of machine vibiations was born 
Pads of rubber and cork, sometimes 
weighing several tons, were put 
under heavy presses and other per¬ 
cussion machines so the heavy ham¬ 
mer blows at those machines would 
not appear as vibrations at nearby 
lathes Vibration usual'y appeared 
at the sonic frequency, or a har¬ 
monic of the frequency, of some 
members of the tool mounting All 
parts of machine tools were tested 
for their sonic frequencies, and re¬ 
designed so that the frequency of 
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Carbide tools, when first de 
v el oped, were easy to use 
with manual control But 
the carbide family had to 
multiply before the tools 
could be successfully ap 
plied to automatic and in- 
regrated machine control 


one member would dampen that of 
its neighbor Special metallurgical 
structuies weie developed in cast 
metals Those structures weie damp¬ 
ening to vibrations 

Slowing downs of machine speeds 
undei heavy cutting loads had been 
taken for granted But the slightest 
vanation of this kind could bieak 
a caibide tool New electnc motois 
weie designed and with them bet¬ 
ter V-bdt duves and flat belt drives 
and chains and gearing The positive 
actions of clutches took on new 
meanings Machine-tool spmdles no 
longer slowed down when the cuts 
became heavy 

Cutting oils weie improved The 
carbide tools did not need them so 
much, but the heat of higher cutting 
speeds tepded to expand the work 
pieces and lose the accuiacies un¬ 
less cutting oils kept them under 
better conti ol Every device which 
held, controlled or guided a tool 
came in for its shun of attention 

On some too’s and applications, 
carbides simply could not be used— 
lathe tools making heavily mter- 
i upted cuts foi example, and di ills 
which were apt to release then 
cutting pressures suddenly when 
they encountered porous shi ink 
aieas within sand castings But all 
the improvements foi the sake of 
caibide tools had been improvements 
for high-speed tools too Eveiy op¬ 
eration which could not be per¬ 
formed by carbide now could be 
handled to immensely better ad¬ 
vantage than ever before by high 
speed stee’s But the development 
was not finished Carbide tools were 
saving money That money could 
be spent on higher accuiacies, better 
heat ti eatments, higher sti engths 


in machinery for the same weights 
More and bettei gnnding machines 
came into use Lapping, honing, 
super finishing so that the varia¬ 
tions fiom true flatness or othei 
contouts of surfaces could be held 
to less than one-millionth of an 
inch all became commercial pioc- 
csses Intensely close control of heat 
tieatmrnts so that the stiength and 
haidness of a machine pait could be 
predicted within veiy fine limits 
was also developed bv spending the 
money saved by carbide tools As 
one process piomoted another, the 
modem automobile, an plane, and 
television set became possible 

MATERIALS MULTIPLY — While 

all this was goingthe law mate¬ 
rials makers were not idle If not 
unifoim in then constituents har¬ 
nesses, toughnesses, and machma- 
bilities alloys also can set up shock 
and vibiational loads which will 
bieak caibide tools The steels were 
made moie uniform, more depend¬ 
able Unifoimity had to be .even 
better for grinding, lapping, and 
heat treating The steel metaUurgi- 
cal laboratory formeily had been a 
quiet corner where long-haired 
metallurgical scientists could draw 
their salaries provided they did 
nothing to disturb the production 
line The production line now has 
become a body of which the metal¬ 
lurgical department is the brains 
There is not a chemical piocess, 
power plant, production textile 
machine, mechanical refrigerator, 
engine of war, nor any other prod¬ 
uct which has not changed, and 
changed radically, because of the 
impiovements in machine tools 
which carbide tools instigated 


Metal stamping is in similar case 
The continuous steel strip mills 
with their hundreds of electronic 
tubes and thousands of miles of elec- 
ti ical wiring are but servants created 
by a stamping industry which 
needed their products Electronic 
tubes themselves might be lmpos- 
sib’e to make at commercial prices 
if there were no stampings 
Dozens of other materials and 
processes are coming along Their 
children and tribes will change the 
trends of history just as surely as 
did the abiupt and unforseen hordes 
of Ghenghis Kahn 

Precision investment-casting is a 
process to watch, and powder metal¬ 
lurgy, and argon gas as a servant of 
welding, and of every metal process 
which needs controlled atmospheres 
The gieatest industrialist of all 
time would be a man who could 
watch the scientific papers for basic 
pi inciples of such developments, 
watch the technical and scientific 
magazines for down to earth factual 
repoits on progress, and then pre¬ 
dict what families of materials and 
piocesses were going to be bom, and 
how soon they would become strong 
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HYDRAULIC ACCUMULATORS 

Designed for Aircraft , 

Find Wide Industrial Uses 

^^irplank accumulators used to ac¬ 
tuate the hydraulic landing gears 
and othei mechanisms of airplanes, 
ai e simple, light-weight devices 
consisting generally of cylinders hav¬ 
ing opposed pistons 01 other moving 
membeis to accomplish the same 
purposes At one end of a piston 
will be an, and at the other, the 
hydraulic fluid Applying force on 
the hydraulic fluid drives the piston, 
compiessing the air Releasing the 
hydraulic fluid valve permits the 
compressed air to expand, moving 
the fluid which in turn actuates the 
mechanism If the actuation is 
wanted only at reasonable intervals 
then the fluid can be pumped very 
slowly into the accumulatoi, thus 
securing plenty of quick power at 
low powei cost 

Machineiy makers have been 
grabbing the wai surpluses of these 
accumulators as fast as they can 
find them, using them to actuate 
mechanisms of welding machines, 
plastics presses, paper making ma¬ 
chines, or booster mechanisms for 
conveyors The industrial market 
for airplane accumulators threatens 
to outstnp the aircraft ofte 
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Demobilized Microwaves 


Microwaves, Having Long Been Publicized as One of 
Our Greatest Military Tools, Are Now Finding Their 
Place in Civilian Industry Here They Are Adding New 
Techniques to Established Electrostatic Heating Methods, 
Lending New Speed and Efficiency, Opening New Uses 


By VIN ZELUFF 

A**ociate Kdltor Jftoctronfcj 


D evelopments and applications 
of electronics in recent years, 
replacing older methods of doing 
certain jobs, are rapidly being ex¬ 
panded into still wider fields, and 
even are themselves being replaced 
by newer electronic techniques that 
can do a faster, cleaner, more effi¬ 
cient, and more economical job 
One expanding technique is that 
of dielectric heating For many in¬ 
dustrial applications it has done 
work that no other method has ever 
done before, yet even these methods 
may be lelegated to the limbo of 
forgotten piocesses as tubes and cir¬ 
cuits for microwave generation—of 
fiequencies greater than 300,000,000 
cycles—are further developed and 
applied 

Almost all of the microwave tubes 
that have been built in mass produc¬ 
tion for wai; use operate to supply 
radio-frequency power for only a 
small fra cti on of a secon data 
time Although the peak power pro¬ 
duced during that short interval of 
time is on the order of a few mil¬ 
lion watts, the average continuous 
power is seldom over one thousand 
watts This amount of average power 
Is useful for heating a small batch 
of material, about the size of a man’s 
fist, for example, but for many in¬ 
dustrial applications several thou¬ 
sand watts are required to do a 
good heating job quickly on the 
area, mass, or quantity of object 
that is to be heated 
Even if the extremely high power 
that is developed by microwave 
tubes during the extremely short 
interval Is fed to the conventional 
type of electrodes used in dielectric 
heating, the work piece would be 


subjected to tremendously high 
voltages momentarily, and a consid¬ 
erable number of precautions would 
need to be observed to prevent dam¬ 
age due to arcs flashing between the 
electrodes and through the material 
being treated, aatlsing searing and 
burning 

Now, however, two tube types are 
available for continuous microwave 
heating—the resnatron and the split- 
anode magnetron The latter devel¬ 
ops ten kilowatts of radio-frequency 
power continuously at an efficiency 
of 50 percent This power is pio- 
duced at wavelengths between 0 4 
and 0 9 meter The resnatron, a 
higher-power type of beam tetrode 
(big brother of the beam-power 


6L6 output tube used in radio sets) 
can be used at wavelengths between 
0 1 and 1 0 metei as either an ampli¬ 
fier or an oscillator Under continu¬ 
ous operation, it is capable of han¬ 
dling about 50 kilowatts of radio- 
fi equency power at an efficiency 
langing up to 60 percent In other 
words it draws about as much from 
the power line as 850 hundred-watt 
lamps wou'd take 

WAVEGUIDES -- One of the chai- 
actei istic peculiarities of micro- 
waves is that ordinary types of elec¬ 
trical transmission lines cannot be 
used Such lines act very efficiently 
as antennas, and radiate the electro¬ 
magnetic power into space, instead 
of conducting it to the work Ordi¬ 
nary insulated wire leads connected 
to electrodes in a dielectric heating 
installation aie useless at the micro- 
wave frequencies "Waveguides” 
must be used for conducting the 
microwave electromagnetic power 
These consist of actual copper pipes 
highly refined it is true, but never¬ 
theless pipes With silver-plated in¬ 
tends, special gas-filled affairs in 



The osciHotor tube of this packaged microwave generator li the magnetron, 
shown at the extreme right surrounded by its two powerful permanent magnets 
The output waveguide connection it made to the rectangular flange at left 
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Various mofhoOi for ap¬ 
plying mtcrowava anar- 
gy to threads and wires 
(obovt), ond also to 
shttt materials (right) 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Continuous, high-speed production of 
such thin materials as printed cloth 
and paper, sheet plastics, and ply¬ 
wood Rubber, nylon, and rayon 
thread materials produced at a 
greatly increased rate Cooking 
of hot dogs, cakes, and even com¬ 
plete meals accomplished in a mat¬ 
ter of seconds 


some instances, these hollow pipes 
act as conductors of electromagnetic 
waves or project them from an open 
end 

Another impoitaot microwave ac¬ 
cessory that is difficult to visualize 
is called a resonant cavity This con¬ 
sists essentially of a specially dimen¬ 
sioned section of waveguide in 
which electromagnetic oscillations 
can be made to occur, just as sounds 
of a certain frequency are produced 
m the cavity of a whistle or organ 
pipe Electrically the function of 
such a cavity is similar to that of 
the tank circuits in conventional 
radio sets 

A eavity resonator can be used 
for heating rapidly moving thm 
sheet material An electromagnetic 
field of uniform character is created 
which is maximum at the center 
of the cavity or guide By passing 
strip material through slots at the 
top and bottom of the cavity it is 
subjected to the strong field Be¬ 
cause standing waves are formed 
along the length of the cavity, how¬ 
ever, the material would be heated 
unevenly if passed straight through 
the cavity (Electrical standing ^aves 


are alternating points of high and 
low electrical Intensity along the 
path, just as waves on water are 
alternate high and low points on 
the water’s surface) Making the 
entry and exit points a half-wave¬ 
length apart, and passing the mate¬ 
rial through the cavity at an angle, 
insures uniform heating 

USES OF HEAT — Many industnes 
now use dielectric heating foi drying 
curing, or setting resins or glues in 
continuous processes Cloth is dried 
after dyeing, printed cloth requires 
rapid drying of the inks, and papei 
is often dried by this process Some 
of this work is done in bulk, with 
the material being placed between 
the electrodes of a dielectric heating 
generator In other cases, the mate¬ 
rial is passed in strip form between 
the electrodes, which are then neces¬ 
sarily placed close together This 
latter condition causes some diffi¬ 
culty, however, as the voltage pro¬ 
duced between the electrodes at 
conventional frequencies is quite 


high, and thei e is the danger of 
flash-over through the material 
For thin materials such as paper 
and cloth, it is difficult to apply suffi¬ 
cient voltage to the electrodes with¬ 
out flash-over, and still obtain 
enough heat in the material Use of 
microwave energy from waveguides 
eliminates the electrodes and their 
attendant high potentials and should 
allow high-speed automatic heating 
of the thinnest materials 
Many commercial heating jobs can 
be done by this method of sending 
radio waves through pipes Bonding 
and drying of wallboard materials, 
floor covering materials such as lino¬ 
leum, and plastics-bonded cork 
materials are only a few applica¬ 
tions Continuous curing of sheet 
rubber, plastics, and synthetic mate¬ 
rials, and production of plywood on 
a continuous basis are still other 
likely applications 
In some cases it may be desirable 
to heat sheet material with a micro- 
wave antenna similar to that used 
last year in sending radar signals 
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CourUay Raytheon Manufacturing Company 

Microwaves cooked this steak dinner in just 35 seconds 


to the moon The antenna is put to 
work as a means of coupling energy 
into the material to be heated Such 
a “bedspring” antenna is designed 
to have uniform distribution of field 
and can be used to heat a large sheet 
of material The shape of the antenna 
is somewhat flexible and can be 
modified for efficient heating of 
vanous widths and shapes of matc- 
lial 

HIGH-SPEED HEAT— Thiead mate¬ 
rials such as rayon and nylon must 
be cured, dried, and the twist set 
during manufacture Rubber thread 
material, both synthetic and natuial 
must be cured Many msulatmg 
coatings on wire, either rubber 
synthetic 01 enamel, must be di led 
or cured For all of these operations 
heat must be applied to the materia 
at high speed With conventional 
heating frequencies it has been im¬ 
possible to couple energy into such 
materials at a rate suitable for mass- 
production requirements 
Microwave energy can be applied 
to these materials in a long cavity 
through the center of which is 
passed the wire or thread that is 
to be heated For efficient produc¬ 
tion a number of wires or threads 
can be passed through at once 
lengthwise or through holes in a 
folded section These same means of 
increasing coupling efficiency could 
be applied to sheet material 

In the lumber industry, many 
problems of gluing await solution by 
dielectric heating Spot gluing and 
edge gluing could be accomplished 
by the concentrated field made pos¬ 
sible through the use of openings in 
waveguide structures Holes in 
folded sections of waveguide struc¬ 
tures would apply concentrated fields 
to the glue line 

Continuous bonding of plywood 
by passing it through a slot m a 
cavity would make possible a proc¬ 
ess which has not yet been tackled 
because of the major difficulties en¬ 
countered by conventional press de¬ 
signs and curing methods 
In the plastics industry, radio-fre¬ 
quency energy is widely used for 
preheating material prior to mold¬ 
ing Conventional frequencies used 
in dielectric heating adequately sup¬ 
ply the heating rates normally used 
for hand-fed pi ess operation High¬ 
speed automatic operation qould now 
use radio-frequency energy to ad¬ 
vantage, however, if sufficiently fast 
heating rates can be obtained by 
microwave energy Jet molding on 
an automatic basis could easily be¬ 
come one of the faster means of 
molding thermosetting material 
Microwave energy piped to 
numerous pi ess positions from one 
central generator may be the future 


answei to many a molder’s present 
problems Central generatois sup¬ 
plying many operating positions have 
not proved too satisfactory at con¬ 
ventional frequencies because of the 
many electrical problems encoun¬ 
tered 

For plastics and synthetic mate¬ 
rials there is a rapidly growing de¬ 
mand for bonding or sewing of sheet 
material such as the vinylidene 
chloride materials Here again con¬ 
ventional dielectric heating at low 
frequencies is relatively slow and 
microwave energy properly applied 
may be the answer It may be pos¬ 
sible to bond such sheet materials 
at a high rate with simple handling 
equipment Using presently avail¬ 
able flexible waveguides, such a 
bonding operation could result in a 
flexible hose from whose open end 
microwave power would emerge like 
water from a garden hose, and be 
equally controllable 

MICROWAVE STOVE - Similarly, 
a divergent taper at the end of the 
hose could be attached to provide 
a horn-shaped aflaii thdl would 
spiay microwave energy over a 
laigei aiea Fittings of this lattei 


type ate alieady in use The Rada- 
lange made by Raytheon utilizes 
this type of construction The flared 
portion forms a “horn” antenna fed 
by a magnetron tube mounted above 
the apex of the horn Microwave 
energy ladiates downward, out of 
the flared portion, and into the food 
below 

The commercial model Rada- 
range was engineered and designed 
pnmai lly for extiemely rapid cook¬ 
ing of foods served by the quick- 
lunch counter and the drive-in type 
of restaurant 

Use of Radarange results in a re¬ 
duction of food handling, elimina¬ 
tion of waste, and increase of over¬ 
all economy It cooks a hot dog in 
roll in 15 seconds, pre-cooked beef 
steak m roll in 15 seconds, grilled 
ham and cheese in 18 seconds, raw 
hamburger with onion in roll in 35 
seconds, and it bakes gingerbread 
from batter in 26 seconds, com muf¬ 
fins and other types of cupcakes in 
26 seconds 

The sandwiches can be at refrig¬ 
erated temperature going into the 
machine and at approximately 200 
degrees, Fahrenheit, coming out 
Most meats and vegetables can be 
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cooked in appioximately two min¬ 
utes 

Input powei requirement is 4% 
kilowatts, this power being supplied 
at 115 volts, 60 cycles, a c at 40 to 
45 amperes current consumption or 
230 volts, 60 cycles A c at 20 to 22% 
amperes current consumption Basi¬ 
cally, the input line voltage is 
stepped up by a tiansformer to 4000 
volts, rectified, and fed to the mag¬ 
netron oscillator 

Radio-frequency energy output of 
this tube is oscillating at a frequency 
of 3,000,000,000 cycles per second, 
a miciowave wavelength of 0 1 
meter No heat whatsover is gen¬ 
erated until the energy is trans¬ 
mitted into the food, whereupon the 
molecules of the food itself rotate 
in synchronism with the radio-fre¬ 
quency energy The friction caused 
by the agitation of the molecules 
generates the heat internally in the 
food itself just as is done in conven¬ 
tional dielectric heating 

Factories and othei industi ml 
plants that maintain lunchrooms foi 


employees could wc this type of 
quick cooking serVlfce and save on 
kitchen space and preparation time 
in the handling of food Hot meals 
in arrci aft may soon be commonplace 
using a lightweight version of the 
Radarange This model is designed 
to defrost and heat a pre-cooked 
eight-ounce meal, consisting of four 
ounces of meat, two ounces of pota¬ 
toes, and two ounces of a vegetable, 
in approximately one minute The 
temperature of the food in the 
frozen state is 10 degrees, Fahren¬ 
heit, and is 170 degrees, Fahrenheit, 
at the end of the time intei val The 
input power requn ement is 5000 
watts per minute per meal 
With actual microwave heating 
equipment now on the market foi 
the restaurant trade and with engi¬ 
neers seriously considering the in¬ 
dustrial possibilities of this unique 
method wherein the radio waves 
themselves produce heat, it can 
safely be said that the microwaves 
of war-time radar fame are definitely 
finding then place in industry 


$ $ $ 


ELECTRONIC DRIVE 

Provides Stepless Speed 
Control for Printing Presses 

Making its debut at the Phila¬ 
delphia Inquirer, an electronic drive 
is being put on 61 rotogravure 
pi esses and 44 newspaper press units 
at the new plant of the newspapei 
Except foi the dc drive motois, 
the control equipment has no mov¬ 
ing paits All the cunent for con¬ 
trolling the speed of these motors 
is handled by huge all-metal elec- 
tiomc tubes called ignitrons, that 
can be turned on and off gradually 
with a vanable resistoi no larger 
than the volume conti ol on a radio 
set 

With this new General Electric 
drive, especially adapted foi use 
with high-speed rotary web presses, 
adjustable voltage is supplied to 
adjustable-speed D c drive motors 
which may be mounted coaxially 
with the main shaft of the press 
Stepless speed conti ol—including 
jogging, slow threading speed, ac¬ 
celeration, deceleration, and dynamic 
braking—can be achieved from con¬ 
ventional push-button stations on 
the presses 

SEE-SAW BED 

Electric Drive Aids 
Polio Victims? Respiration 

To help in treating the after-effects 
of polio, a bed which is mounted on 
a pivoted frame, driven bv a General 


Electric Thymo-trol drive, see-saws 
in rhythm with the patient’s normal 
breathing By turning a small knob 
an attendant can rBjjtflate the speed 
of the driving motor In addition 
to aiding polio victim’s lespiration, 
the bed has other uses in treating 
lespiratory and circulatoiy diseases 

TALKING LETTERS 

Recorded on 

Coated Paper Disks 

Disks of paper coated with a mag¬ 
netic material serve as the recording 
blanks for a new Mail-A-Voice 
sound recorder and reproducei 
There are no grooves on the paper 
but when a record is made or played 
back a grooved spiral plate is placed 
on the turntable to guide the mag¬ 
netic tone arm This electiomc re¬ 
corder-reproducer, made by The 
Biush Development Company, uses 
paper disks coated with a magnetic 
material Dui mg recording, the coat- 



Magnefic coating records sound 


ing on a disk is magnetized to vary¬ 
ing strengths proportional to the 
sound signals fed in, and during 
playback the magnetic variations 
cause sound signal voltages to be in¬ 
duced m the tone arm 

METAL IDENTIFIER 

Umt Operated by 

Unskilled Personnel 

Called the Ferrograph, a new elec¬ 
tronic instrument provides a simple 
means for relatively unskilled per¬ 
sonnel to identify oi compare iron 
and steel rods or bars at a rapid 
late The sample is made the core 
of a two-winding transformer The 
voltages across the windings are 
amplified and applied to a cathode- 
lay tube used for direct indication 



Electronic "brain' identifies mctols 


of the results Patterns obtained on 
the screen for samples of unknown 
composition are compared with pat¬ 
terns for known samples to obtain 
positive identification 

RIVER-BOAT RADAR 

Permits Shipping Movement 

In Fog-Bound Wafers 

Radar foi river towboat traffic has 
been given winter tests jointly by 
the Ashland Oil and Refining Com¬ 
pany, the United States Coast Guard, 
and the Sperry Gyroscope Company 
For years, heavy fogs on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers have forced 
river pilots to stay tied to the bank 
awaiting clearing weather Now, 
with the aid of radar these long 
and expensive delays can be elimi¬ 
nated Even though the visibility be 
reduced to 20 or 30 feet, a thousand- 
foot barge-string may now proceed 
on its way in safety 

Captain Kent Booth, master of 
the Tri-State towboat used in the 
tests said the Speny radar showed 
clearly the shore line of the river 
approaching eraft which were be¬ 
yond view, boats tied to the bank, 
bridges and power lines crossing the 
i iver, locks and dams, and other 
objects 
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Coats Make 

In a Great Many Instances, the Qualities of the Plastics Coating, Rather Thon 

Those of the Base Material, Are Responsible for a Product's Serviceability 


By CHARLES A BRESKIN 

Editor Modern Pi title t 


T o the layman, the word "coat¬ 
ing” connotes a superficial finish 
which, at best, enhances the appeal - 
ance of a product and protects the 
material of which it is fabricated 
The modem manufacturer, however 
has proved that the correct plastics 
coat can have equal or greater im¬ 
portance than the cloth, paper, 
leather, or metal base which it 
covers In some instances, it is the 
coating that imparts to the product 
the qualities that make it usable and 
salable, while the structural mate¬ 
rial serves merely as a frame or base 
for the surface 

Cited here are some case histories 
of coats that make the product A 
Canadian manufacturer is marketing 
an attractive table with a durable 
top resistant to heat moisture, and 


stains—a table designed for lough 
restaurant service Basically, the 
laminated lignin material, derived 
from paper mill waste, would not 
be suitable for this application, but 
a thm coating of melamine provides 
the necessary surface character¬ 
istics Thus it is possible to capitalize 
on the structural strength of the 
economical lignin in a field it couM 
not otherwise reach 
The average paper loses its 
strength when wet, and in some 
applications this is a fatal weakness 
Obviously, it is imperative that 
toweling, frozen food packages, blue¬ 
print paper, paper diapers, bags, and 
wrapping paper retain their strength 
when subjected to moisture Without 
some means of imparting this re¬ 
sistance to paper all the uses men- 


• LOOKING AHIAD • 

Service life of many metol parts 
greatly extended by corrosion-pre¬ 
ventive plastics finishes Grease-, 
oil-, and water-resistant papers m 
specialized packaging jobs 
More durable, more sanitary finishes 
for kitchen, laboratory, and hospital 
furniture and fixtures Safer 

food handling with tanks, boilers, 
and cans lined with tasteless, odor¬ 
less plastics 


tioned would be difficult or Impos¬ 
sible, and markets would be lost to 
competing materials An effective 
answer to the problem was the use 
of urea and melamine resins These 
resins either can be incorporated 
into the beater stock in the manu¬ 
facture of the paper, or can be used 
to impregnate the paper after its 
manufacture In either case, the re¬ 
sult is a high wet-strength paper 
Again the coat made the product 

When available supplies of leather 
began to fall behind consumer de¬ 
mand, manufacturers of shoes, lug¬ 
gage, handbags, and similar prod¬ 
ucts found it necessary to utilize 
every scrap of material they could 
obtain The difficulty was that much 
of this leather was inferior In qual¬ 
ity to the grades commonly used 
for these purposes Surface blem¬ 
ishes are major handicaps in the 
fashion field, and the manufacturer 
had to find some way to give im¬ 
perfect leather the flawless appear¬ 
ance his customers demand He 
found that acrylic resin coatings 
level the surface and minimize sur¬ 
face defects The acrylic film forms 
by coagulation and the deposit is 
heavier in the lower spots of the 
leather The result is a smooth, even 
surface and a ready entry to the 
fashion market which otherwise 
would be closed to these marred 
materials. 

Technical advancement in coat- 



Courtety Bakallt* Corporation 

Vinyl toot on metal foil Insures against odor transference, renders packogts 
resistant to chemicals present in dairy products, and adds flexibility, par- 
nutting packages to retain protective qualities through many unwrapping! 
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The Product 



Courtesy Aluminum Company of Amerlcs 

Theie aluminum spinning buckets, designed for use by the rayon industry, ore 
mode corrosion resistant by the application of a phenol formaldehyde coating 


ings during the past ten years can 
be attributed both to the extreme 
severity of the conditions to which 
many finished articles were sub¬ 
jected during World War II* and to 
the critical condition or actual un¬ 
availability of a great many of the 
raw materials required to produce 
most of the durable finishes then in 
use Knowledge and experience ac¬ 
quired in development of protective 
coatings to meet these conditions 
are being applied toward production 
of similar coatings for industrial, 
commercial, and domestic applica¬ 
tions The technical background 
thus gained has been an asset in the 
development of decorative as well 
as functional coatings of all types 

HOW COATS ARE APPLIED - 

Coatings are applied in four ways 
in solution, as melts, as pastes, or as 
films 

Coatings in solution These can 
be applied by simple brush, dip, or 
spray processes, and depend either 
upon evaporation of the solvent to 
leave the required deposit of resin, 
or upon cure of the resin by heat 

Coatings as hot melts Hot melts 
are applied by dipping or spraying 
These coatings are thermoplastic 
(can be re-softened by the appli¬ 
cation of heat) and require only 
cooling to harden 

Coatings as paste Pastes are 
spread by means of a doctor blade 
and subsequently calendered (run 


between two rollers that squeeze 
out the excess coating material) 

Coatings as films In this foim 
coatings are applied by calendering 
frequently in the machinery in 
which they are produced In some 
cases, films are first cast on paper 01 
other receiving medium and subse¬ 
quently transferred to their final 
backing 

In discussing the vanous important 
coatings applications, this article will 
be confined to metals, paper, and 
leather, leaving the fields of fabric 
and wood coatings for separate at¬ 
tention in a later article 

In no other application has coat¬ 
ing won more complete acceptance 
than in metals for home use A 
refrigerator or stove without the 
customary durable, sanitary, attrac¬ 
tive coating probably would be un¬ 
acceptable to the housewife Less 
publicized, but equally important, 
is a wide range of industrial uses 

The type of surface coating to be 
used on metal is determined not 
only by the type of metal, but also 
by service conditions to be en¬ 
countered For metal furniture and 
fixtures, instruments, and machinery 
which are to be used where there 
are no serious corrosion problems 
surface coatings may be compara¬ 
tively simple one- or two-coat sys¬ 
tems Most of these are baked or are 
fast-drying lacquers Many special 
finishes, such as wrinkle coatings, 
may be used for decorative effects 


When metals are to be used under 
more corrosive atmospheric condi¬ 
tions, subjected to galvanic or elec¬ 
trolytic corrosion, or brought into 
contact with foods, drugs, or chemi¬ 
cals, more elaborate finishing sys¬ 
tems are necessary Such systems 
usually include 1) passivation of 
the surface by chemical pretreat¬ 
ment, 2) use of primers containing 
inhibitive pigments, and 3) sealing 
the surface with an impervious coat¬ 
ing 

The familiar refrigerator coating 
is likely to be melamine resin coat¬ 
ing which has superior resistance to 
abrasion, water, and chemicals, and 
to discoloration on exposure to light 
This last property makes it particu¬ 
larly valuable as a finish for auto¬ 
mobiles Anothei plastics which 
lends itself to lefiigerator coatings 
is silicone lesin but, at present, cost 
considerations limit its use in house¬ 
hold equipment Instead, it is being 
used in products that require its 
excellent eleetncal insulation prop¬ 
erties—on cei amic insulators and 
in conjunction with glass fabric 

The electrical insulation qualities 
of several plastics coatings open a 
bioad field for industrial uses. For 
example all types of coils are coated 
with phenolic oil-soluble resins 
Ethyl cellulose is used to protect 
cables Polyethylene also has good 
e^ctncal properties 

AIDS FOOD HANDLING— Coatings 
make another valuable contribution 
in food handling and packaging For 
example, phenolic baking resins are 
used to protect tanks and other food 
and beverage equipment The chemi¬ 
cal inertness, non-toxicity, and lack 
of odor and taste make vinyl resins 
ideal coatings for interiors of con¬ 
tainers for beer, other beverages, 
and foods The acrylic resins also 
have high resistance to water, alco¬ 
hol, vegetable acids, mineral oils, 
and chemical fumes 

To protect the finish of a product 
during plant handling and process¬ 
ing, manufacturers frequently apply 
a temporary coating which can be 
stripped off either when the finished 
product comes off the assembly line 
or when it is taken out of stock for 
delivery to dealer or customer This 
protection is afforded by ethyl cel¬ 
lulose, acrylic, polyvinylidene chlo¬ 
ride, or vinyl chloride 

The shipbuilder, concerned with 
protecting metal surfaces against the 
corrosive effects of salt water, finds 
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-jy B*Xtllt* Corporation 

A vinyl strip coating, opplied with 
on ordinary spray gun, provides ex¬ 
cellent packaging for the electric fan 

a valuable aid in dispersion-type 
phenolic coating resins with then 
high resistance to the passage of wa¬ 
ter and their remarkable extenot 
durability, and in coumorone-indene 
resins The high heat-resistance of 
these last finishes makes them suit¬ 
able also for the coating of steam 
pipes and flues 

ON PAPER — In the past, coating 
of paper has been achieved mainly 
with the aid of clays, asphalts, waxes 
and natural resins Synthetic mate¬ 
rials have been introduced largely 
as modifying agents to improve the 
properties of these cheap basic mate- 
lials Since price considerations aie 
exceedingly important in the papei 
industry, however the application 
of many otheiwise desirable plastics 
is limited 

In general, resinous coatings can 
be formulated to give gloss, scuff- 
pro&fness, tear-resistancc, improved 
packing, and heat-sealing properties 
With the aid of pigments, dyes or 
other additives, or by means of em¬ 
bossing rolls or dies, novel and 
decorative effects may be obtained 
Plastics coatings have greatly im¬ 
proved this quality of paper Some 
of the widely used resin coatings and 
the properties they impart to the 
paper are described in the following 
paragraphs 

Polyvinyl alcohol has a high re¬ 
sistance to oil, gasoline, and certain 
other solvents, and gives a grease¬ 
proof coating Since it is water- 
soluble, howevei, it cannot be used 
for applications that are intended 
for wet and humid climates 

Vinyl esters and vinyl acetal 
resins, with a ready resistance to 
oils and chemicals, are used in 
grease-proof paper for food wrap¬ 
ping and in liners for bottle caps 
and gasket s 


Polyvinyl chloride as a coating for 
paper imparts water- and grease- 
resistance and is much used as a 
coating for shipping containers 

Ce'lulose nitrate improves the 
durability and appearance of paper, 
but has the disadvantage of flam¬ 
mability 

Ethyl cellulose is used to coat the 
insides of food and medicinal pack¬ 
ages, because of its resistance to 
alkalis and also for its non-toxic 
pi operties 

Polyethylene is also used as a 
coating for paper-that comes in con¬ 
tact with foojfor*and medicmals It 
gives toughness, good impact re¬ 
sistance, low water vapor transmis¬ 
sion, low water absorption, chemical 
inertness, and non-toxicity 

Coumorone-mdene resins are used 
to impregnate or laminate heavy 
paper for use as bui'ding paper It 
is also used for bags holding chemi¬ 
cals and fertilizers 

COATING LEATHER - A coating 

for leather must possess special 
characteristics It must be adhesive 
—able to cling tenaciously to the 
fibeis of the leather in spite of 
changes in moisture content 01 tem- 
peiature It must be flexible—as 
pliable as leather itself—so that it 
can bend and stretch with the leathei 
without clacking or losing adhesion 
It must be durable—able to hold up 
throughout the severe conditions of 
use to which leather is often sub¬ 
jected Finally, it must be attractive 
in appearance 

Two of the newest plastics coat¬ 
ings for leathei aie the silicones 
and emulsions of thermoplastic 
resins The two silicone fluid piepa- 
rations used in diessing leather not 
only keep the leather soft and flexi¬ 
ble, but piovide a water-iepellent 
finish for the skins The emulsions 
of theimoplastic lesins provide an 
attractive sheen on the leather and 
form a continuous surface film which 
is tough and water-resistant They 
are capable of binding pigments se¬ 
curely to the leathei 

Among the materials used for siz¬ 
ing and bonding leather are vinyl 
resins, combinations of vinyls and 
phenohes, formulations of buta¬ 
diene-acrylonitrile and phenolic 
resins, and liquid organic polysul¬ 
fides Urea resms in conjunction 
with treated oils have also been used 
to coat leathers 

The soft and tacky types of lesin 
are utilized for binding the major 
portion of the pigments to leather 
m the bottom or lower coat Dryer 
and harder types are used in the 
upper or top coats 

Plastics also form the basis for ar¬ 
tificial leathers—but that is another 
story 


POLYETHYLENE BAGS 

Insure Maximum Freshness 

For Frozen Foods 

What may prove to be an impor¬ 
tant use for polyethylene is as a 
packaging material foi foods Travel 
Corporation is now fabricating 
Bakelite polyethylene into bags for 
use in packing quick-frozen fowl, 
fish, and meat so that the food can 
go from packer to consumer with¬ 
out being exposed to the air The 
advantage of polyethylene for this 
application is that it is odorless 
tasteless, non-toxic, and resistant to 
fats and brines 

RESIN ADHESIVE 

Makes Laminating Comp/ex 

Patterns Easy , Inexpensive 

W ood workers were once re¬ 
strained in their ci eatings by the 
limitations of then medium Many 
scrolls and curves were too wasteful 
of time and effort when cut from 
solid blocks or timbers But theie 



Waste less curves in a wooden gate 


are no such limitations when fabri¬ 
cators take advantage of the possi¬ 
bilities of laying up of thin strips 
of wood over light, inexpensive 
foims and laminating the strips with 
Urac 185 resin adhesive 

COATED YARN 

Makes Easily Cleaned 

Nursesf Caps 

Plastics coated yam in nurses' 
caps facilitates neatness and clean¬ 
liness when time is at a premium 
When Plexon coated yarn is used as 
the material in nurses' caps, it is 
necessary only to wipe the cap with 
a damp cloth to remove all dirt 
and stain Furthermore, this fabric 
is impervious to most acids in addi¬ 
tion to dirt and grease Merland 
Manufactui ing Company is now 
making these caps for Angelica 
Jacket Company, 
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• LOOKING AH EAD • 

Harder, more resistant paints and 
varnishes made from less expensive 
materials Bacteria-killmg air 

conditioning system to reduce indus¬ 
trial absenteeism Commercially 
practical production of synthetic 
rubber frijm agricultural wastes 



Gmrtrav Woburn Dfffmaln* Company of Nnr Jersey 


Huge pressure splitter, using chemicals and 
heat, separates glycerine from oils and fats 


Glycerine 

Gain 


and Glycols 
Ground 


Polyhydric Alcohols, Soon to Be 
Made Greatly More Abundant by the Construction of New 
Manufacturing Facilities, Are 
Rapidly Increasing in Industrial Importance 
They are Used in Such Diversified Products as Dehumidification 
Agents, Resms, and Insect Repellents 


V ersatile glycerine, familiar to 
the average man only as an in¬ 
gredient of cough syrup and as an 
anti-freeze for his automobile, is an 
important raw material to the in¬ 
dustrial chemist He sees in it the 
basis for a score or more of useful 
products 

Called the “sweet principle of oils” 
by Karl Wilhelm Scheele who dis¬ 
covered it in 1779, glycerine has since 
that time been obtained as a by¬ 
product of soap manufacture Now, 
however, the Shell Chemical Com¬ 
pany is erecting a $10,000,000 plant 


to make it from propylene, a con¬ 
stituent of natural gas 
In this process, propylene, which 
occurs to some extent in natural gas, 
or can be obtained by cracking 
petroleum, is treated with chlorine at 
a high temperature to form allyl 
chloride This, in turn, can be 
treated with chlorine in watei-solu¬ 
tion to form the chiorhydrm The 
latter material is hydrolyzed to allyl 
alcohol, which can then be trans¬ 
formed Into glycerine by the same 
procedure Perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant feature of this process is that 


By HOWARD C E JOHNSON, Ph D 

Chemical Editor Chemicnl Industrie 


the raw materials—petroleum, salt 
and water—aie abundant 

Another synthetic process, pat¬ 
ented by E I du Pont de Nemours 
and Company but reported to be not 
yet in operation, involves the reac¬ 
tion of carbon monoxide with for¬ 
maldehyde to produce glycolic acid 
This in tuin is used in another re¬ 
action to produce a formaldehyde 
derivative of glycerme from which 
glycerine itself is readily produced 
The only raw materials necessary 
are carbon monoxide and hydrogen, 
a mixture readily obtained by pass¬ 
ing steam over red-hot coke 

MEET THE FAMILY - Glycerme, 
a chemical compound which con¬ 
tains three hydroxyl groups, is the 
foremost member of the glycol or 
polvhydric alcohol family which con¬ 
sists of those compounds made up of 
two 01 mor p hydroxyl groups A 
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gieat many of these compounds have 
become exceedingly important in 
recent years in a large number ot 
industries. Glycerine, for example, 
is a chief constituent of alkyd resins, 
made by the reaction of glycerine 
with phthalic anhydride, maleic an¬ 
hydride, and other dibasic acids In 
1944, production of these resms ex¬ 
ceeded 100,000,000 pounds 

The second most important mem¬ 
ber of this family is ethylGne glycol 
The Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation makes this material by 
oxidizing ethylene with air The Dow 
Chemical Company makes it by a 
different process involving the use 
of chlorine and ethylene Ethylene 
glycol has now largely replaced 
glycerine as an anti-fre^ze for auto¬ 
mobile radiators and m many pur¬ 
suit planes, engines are cooled by 
glycol rather than water or air Cer¬ 
tain types of dynamite are made 
with glycol dinitrate instead of nitro¬ 
glycerine 

Among the foremost derivatives 
of ethylene glycol are the so-called 
Cellosolves and Carbitols These 
ethers of ethylene glycol and diethy¬ 
lene glycol, respectively, are valu- 
ab T e because they are excellent 
solvents for cellulose esters and have 
thereby contnbuted to the growth 
of the lacquer industry Since they 
can be used with both water and 
organic solvents, they are widely 
employed for coupling immiscible 
liquids in preparing soluble oils, 
cutting oils, insecticides, dry-clean¬ 
ing fluids, soaps, and the like They 
are also used m shock absorbers, 


brakes* aircraft landing gears, and 
other hydraulic systems 
Other glycols similar to ethylene 
glycol are propylene glycol, dipropy¬ 
lene glycol, and diethylene glycol 
The latter is widely used m the tex¬ 
tile industry in dyeing and printing 
operations, and one cigarette com¬ 
pany exploits the fact that its prod¬ 
uct Is kept moist with diethylene 
glycol instead of glycerine, claiming 
that it does not give the irritating 
material, acrolein, upon burning 

REDUCES ABSENTEEISM— A more 
complicated glycol, tnethylene gly¬ 
col, is helping to cut down colds and 
other infectious diseases It has been 
discovered that small amounts dis¬ 
persed in the air kill air-borne bac¬ 
teria The materia] is used as a de- 
humidifying agent in air-condition¬ 
ing systems, and the small amount 
of the glycol vaporized durmg op¬ 
eration is reported to knock out 
cold germs In two identical build¬ 
ings at the Lockheed Aircraft Cor¬ 
poration, operated durmg a com¬ 
plete winter, one with and one with¬ 
out glycol vaporization, absenteeism 
in the glycol-treated plant was only 
half that of the other 

Ethylene glycol is another one of 
the matenpls which has been found 
to be an excellent insect repellent 
Either in liquid form or incorporated 
in a cosmetic cream, it repels mos¬ 
quitoes, biting flies, gnats, chiggers, 
and fleas, and can be produced as a 
dual purpose -sun-tan and repellent 
cream for beach use 
Diethylene and triethylene glycols 


might be considered the dimer and 
trimer, respectively of ethylene 
glycol Higher polymers of ethylene 
glycol, ranging in molecular weight 
from 200 to several thousand, are 
also manufactured for industrial 
purposes Those with average mole¬ 
cular weights ranging from 200 to 
700 are liquids, those above 1000 
are wax-like solids, some like petro¬ 
leum jelly, others like paraffin One 
of their many uses is a water-soluble 
base for cosmetic creams 

The liquid polymers are good plas¬ 
ticizers and dispersants for casein 
and gelatin compositions, glues, cork, 
and special printing inks The textile 
industry uses them as water-sol¬ 
uble lubricants in warp sizes, con¬ 
ditioners, and finishing agents for 
textile yams Esterification with di¬ 
basic acids gives alkyd-type resins, 
with fatty acids, emulsifying agents 
and detergents are produced 

ALCOHOLS FROM GLUCOSE - 

Ordinary glucose can be converted 
into sugar alcohols by an electro¬ 
lytic process currently used by the 
Atlas Powder Company By chang¬ 
ing the reaction conditions, either 
sorbitol or mannitol may be ob¬ 
tained, which have the same chemi¬ 
cal formula as the sugar alcohols, 
but differ slightly In their structure 
and properties They are really 
double molecules of glycerine, and 
indeed may be used as replacements 
for glycerine in many formulations 
Sorbitol, like glycerine, absorbs 
moisture from the air It is used as a 
softener, therefore, in such diverse 
products as candy and glue Reac¬ 
tion with fatty acids gives excellent 
emulsifying agents which are un¬ 
affected by the salts present in hard 
water Sorbitol is also used in the 
paint and varnish industry to pre¬ 
pare drying oils and synthetic resins 

The jaw-breaking name of 
pentaerythritol is given to an inter¬ 
esting polyhydnc compound made 
from acetaldehyde and formalde¬ 
hyde Tons of this material were 
produced during the war as the 
starting material for pentaerythritol 
tetranitrate, a superior explosive 
Although this application is minor 
now, large amounts are still being 
made by Heicules Powder Company, 
Heyden Chemical Corporation, and 
Trojan Powder Company as a raw 
material for synthetic resins Pro¬ 
duction of these m 1944 exceeded 
12,000,000 pounds 

Varnish resins made by Hercules 
from rosin and pentaerythritol, 
called Pentalyns, are claimed to be 
superior to rosin-glycerine resins 
in that they have a higher melting 
point and are more resistant to heat 
and oxidation. These improved prop¬ 
erties are ascribed to the symmetry 



Wiping finished rubber tubing with glycerine helps prevent drying out 
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OiirteBy Woburn Chemical Company of New Jersey 

Pump of a vacuum evaporator where glycerine and water ore separated 


of the pentaerythritol molecule It 
is a general rule that the more sym¬ 
metrical a molecule is, the higher is 
its mating point and the greatei 
its stability It is claimed that 
pentaerythritol resins permit the 
use of the cheaper linseed and de¬ 
hydrated castor oils rather than the 
expensive tung oil in varnishes 

FARM WASTE TO RUBBER - A 

special kind of fermentation that 
transforms carbohydrates into buty¬ 
lene glycol has been reported by the 
National Research Council of Can¬ 
ada It is believed that the process 
has not yet been worked out on a 
commercial scale, but agriculturists 
are showing great interest The gly¬ 
col can be converted with ease into 
butadiene, major constituent of syn- 


VINYL ETHERS 

Serve as PJasticizers, 

Adhesives, and Pharmaceuticals 

Latest additions to the vinyl family 
—of which vinyl acetate and vinyl 
chloride are the most illustrious to 
date—are the vinyl ethers, six of 
which have already appeared 
methyl, ethyl, isopropyl, n-butyl, 
isobutyl, and 2-ethylhexyl 

Like other vinyl compounds, these 
ethers can be polymerized to useful 
i esins The characteristics of the 
polymers may be varied at will, de¬ 
pending on which ether is used and 
the conditions of reaction, giving a 
range from liquids to rubbery solids 
to waxlike balsams The polyvinyl 


thetic rubber, and this process would 
provide a route to synthetic rubbei 
from agricultural wastes 
It is hard to imagine an industry 
untouched by the variegated prod¬ 
ucts into which the glycols and 
polyhydric compounds enter If in¬ 
dustry had to depend upon the 
glycenn present in natural fats and 
oils, scarce the world over, prospects 
for a wide extension of its uses 
would be dim indeed Foitunately 
processes based on petroleum hydro- 
caibons are getting under way 
There are enough glycerin and gly¬ 
cols potentially available from petro¬ 
leum, air, and salt to give us varnish 
resins, synthetic^ detergents, anti¬ 
freeze compounds, insect repellents, 
and cosmetic bases, for some time to 
come 


ethers are useful as adhesives, plas¬ 
ticizers, coatings, and lubricants 

As adhesives they are more stable 
to light and storage than rubber, 
and they have been used for surgi¬ 
cal tapes, envelope seals, laminating 
glass, sealing cellophane and metal 
foi’s, and cementing other materials 
to glass 

The new vinyls have been used 
as plasticizers for nitrocellulose, 
synthetic rubbers and other resins, 
in synthetic polishing waxes, and for 
impregnating textiles and paper 

The monomers are interesting, too 
as possible intermediates for phar¬ 
maceuticals, rubber chemicals, lubri¬ 
cating oil additives, and a host of 
other synthetic organic materials 


L, lyl vinyl ether is an anesthetic 
similar to ordinary ether 
General Aniline and Film Corpo¬ 
ration is manufacturing methyl 
ethyl, n-butyl, and isobutyl vinyl 
ethers by processes based on acety¬ 
lene 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation are offering the iso¬ 
propyl and 2-ethylhexyl vinyl ethers, 
as well as the ethyl, produced by 
presumably different methods 

AGRICULTURAL FUNGICIDE 

Forms Rubber-Like Film , Does 

Not Wash Off Plants 

P otentially important, a new 
agricultural chemical which has 
polyethylene polysulfide, derived 
from petroleum and sulfur, as a 
basic material has been developed 
by the B F Goodrich Chemical 
Company It is one of a group 
known by the trade name Good- 
Rite and is now ready for commer¬ 
cial application following several 
years of research development and 
testing 

This latex-like material (see also 
page 3, January 1947 Scientific 
American) is not only an effective 
fungicide when used alone, but an 
outstanding assistant to insecticides 
and other fungicides Its adhesive 
quality holds the chemicals so that 
they cannot be washed away after 
application by rain, dew, or other 
moisture, thus providing maximum 
killing action against blights, dis¬ 
eases, insects, and pests of various 
kinds 

Supplied as a latex closely re¬ 
sembling dispersions of many syn¬ 
thetic rubbers now on the market 
both in appearance and physical 
characteristics, the chemical solu¬ 
tion, when diluted with water, can 
be used with standard spraying 
equipment and by conventional 
methods After drying the material 
forms a microscopic web that can 
be removed only by scraping, de¬ 
composition of the chemical mate- 
nals, or expansion by growth. The 
film stretches to accommodate some 
growth after it has dried With ap¬ 
plications discontinued six weeks 
befoie harvest, no odor, taste, or 
other undesirable evidence of the 
spray remains on fruit or vegetable 
to create any problem in the prepa¬ 
ration of the foods for market 

Used alone as a fungicide the new 
chemical has proved capable of con¬ 
trolling most of the fungi which 
cause extensive losses on fruit trees, 
including apple scab Employed in 
conjunction with other fungicides 
pesticides, and insecticides, as a car¬ 
rier and adhesive, the Good-Rite 
pi oduct has shown excellent results 
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Deep Draws 

with 

HOT MAGNESIUM 


When Raised to the Proper Temperature, Magnesium Develops Singular 
Workability With it, a Fabricator is Able to Accomplish in One Draw 
What Would Require a Senes of Operations With Many Other Metals 

By FRED P PETERS 

Fduor In Chief Material" <fc Method* 


A i though magnesium is known 
to be the easiest of the com¬ 
mercial metals to machine, the readi¬ 
ness with which it can be hot-drawn 
is not so geneially undei stood A 
few fabricator, howevei, have 
taken advantage of magnesium’s hot 
workability, developed techniques to 
suit the piocess to the mass pioduc- 
tion of normally “difficult” shapes 
and are capitalizing on the demand 
for light-weight products of rathei 
T arge size 

The Biooks and Perkins company 
has been one of the pioneeis in 
production of deep-drawn paits of 
magnesium alloys, and the mfoi rela¬ 
tion in this article is based on then 
experience Dui ing the war this 
company cut its deep-drawing eye¬ 
teeth on radai housings, aircraft 
dorsal fins, superchai gei oxygen 
bottles, and so on—all hot-drawn 
in magnesium alloy Since the war, 
the company has been one of the 
chief fabncators of the ubiquitous 
magnesium griddle, which not only 
aids the housewife and amateur chef 
m whipping up a quick and evenly 
cooked batch of wheatcakes or fried 
eggs, but also effectively demon¬ 
strates the non-flammability of solid 
magnesium Others among their 
post-war products are discussed be¬ 
low 

The factor that in the past had re¬ 
tarded the commercial development 
of deep-drawn magnesium pioducts 
was the difficulty m cold-drawing 
magnesium and its alloys—forming 


01 stamping them at loom tempera - 
tuies The Ciystal structure of mag¬ 
nesium makes it one of those metals 
that are pi one to crack or bieak 
undei working stresses at tempera- 
tuies up to, say, 400 degiees, Fah- 
lenheit But at temperatuies between 
450 degiees, Fahicnheit, and 600 de¬ 
giees, Fahienheit, it is possible to 
do with magnesium in a single diaw 


what would requue up to three 
di awing operations in steel, brass, 
oi aluminum 

Deep-drawing of magnesium, of 
course, does have its technical prob¬ 
lems, which such fabncatoi s as 
Biooks and Perkins have learned 
to contioi within economic limits 
The di awing dies are heated, using 
eithei e'ectnc stnp heaters oi open 
gas flames, die punch, and the woik 
to be diawn must be heated to the 
pi opei ternpeiuturcs In designing 
both the part and the steel dies 
to form it, allowance must be made 
foi theimal expansion effects, and 
for distortion duimg heating Suit¬ 
able lubricants must be used on 



Court**? Brook* and Parklna 

Pan of the magnesium wheelbarrow was formed in a single draw 
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• LOOKING AH EAD • 

More and more manufacturers 
realizing the advantages of mag¬ 
nesium's workability An 

avalanche of new products 


blanks and dies Press pressures 
and speeds must be closely regu¬ 
lated 

PRICE COMPARISONS — With all 

this—and despite the somewhat 
highei price per pound of rolled 
sheet magnesium alloys in compau- 
son with other metals—their differ¬ 
ence in weight and their lower 
fabrication costs (only one diaw, 
with ehmination of inteimediate an¬ 
neals) aie enough to make deep- 
diawn magnesium paits comparable 
in price to the same products made 
of other metals 

In general, any design which can 
be drawn fiom sheet steel, alumi¬ 
num copper, oi bi ass can be suc¬ 
cessfully drawn from magnesium 
Indeed, some parts that are difficult 
or impossible to draw in othei met¬ 
als aie readily fotmed out of mag¬ 
nesium A good example are the 
top coineis (loof corners) of laige 
buses, which in the past have been 
paitly drawn fiom sheet steel and 
then finished by powei hammet mg 
to shape Thiy are now complete 1 y 
drawn in one operation from mag¬ 
nesium alloy, with a noticeable sav¬ 
ing in labor cost 

Amenable designs aie numeious 
Hemisphei ical or cylinducal shapes 
have been di awn to a depth of about 
twice then diamcteis, in one diaw 
Rectangulai box shapes have been 
drawn to a maximum depth of IMj 
to 1 3 4 times the nanowei width in a 
single diaw These arc at present 
the approximate limits that are 
commeicially feasible, using a single 
draw 

The magnesium alloys most com¬ 
monly used are Dow M or American 
Magnesium Corporation 3S, contain¬ 
ing 15 percent manganese, Dow 
FS-1 or AMC 52S containing 3 pei- 
cent aluminum and 1 peicent zinc, 
and Dow JS-1 or AMC 54S, con¬ 
taining 5 peicent aluminum and 1 
peicent zinc Alloy M (AMC 3S) is 
lowest in price, with the best deep- 
diawing characteristics If higher 
strength and not much weldability 
are needed, FS-1 (AMC 52S) is 
used For highest mechanical prop¬ 
erties and good weldability, JS-1 
(AMC 54S) is the usual choice 

SPECIFIC APPLICATIONS — Aside 

from the established uses of deep- 
drawn magnesium parts for aircraft 
components, a number of other ap¬ 


plications have been developed in 
the past two yeais The best-known 
aie the magnesium gnddle, the mag¬ 
nesium whee'bartow, and the mag¬ 
nesium canoe, other important ap¬ 
plications include ladio and rudai 
cases, portable tool housings, busi¬ 
ness machine cases vacuum cleanei 
parts, camera and projector hous¬ 
ings, and, most recently, an oil filter 
foi an aircraft de-icing system 

In one instance, a ladnr computor 
case, the case and cover weie each 
made as a single diaw, aftei which 
the holes weie blanked A stup of 
thin sheet magnesium was spot 
welded at the top of the box to form 
the flange foi thte ,covei Threaded 
tubes and clips weie welded in by 
mgon-shielded arc welding A black 
ciackle finish baked on is used foi 
this pioduct In geneuil there is 
no limit to the ntfmbei and types of 
paint, enamel, and lacquer finishes 
that aie successful on magnesium 
alloys 

For the doisal fin on the Republic 
P-47 Thundeibolt, previously men¬ 
tioned, 0 040-inch thick sheet was 
used, with the radius at the bottom 
of the drawn crease only VJ inch 
Although the fin is about five feet 
long, it is so light that a girl can 
hold it without effort 

The oil filter case was formerly 
pioduced from aluminum sheet with 
several components made by spin¬ 
ning The product was redesigned 
and made as a drawn-magnesium 
part not only to save weight but also 
to reduce production cost When 
made of aluminum spinnings the 
case weighed three and one half 


pounds, as now produced the case 
weighs only two pounds, six ounces, 
a weight saving of 32 percent 

There are sevei al parts to this 
“case,” which really functions as a 
combined housing and oil separator, 
the main ones (all of deep-drawn 
magnesium) being an outside con¬ 
tainer, an inner shell and a com¬ 
bined spacet and perforated inner 
section The outside container, 8- 
3/16 inches in outer diameter, is 
made in one draw, which includes 
the forming of 12 stiffening ribs on 
the bottom and the punching of a 
ho 7 e for a through-bolt The inner 
shell, also drawn to a 10-inch depth 
in one operation, is formed as a 
can the bottom is later cut off and 
the extia material at the top removed 
to give the desired cylinder The 
piece fiom which the spacer and 
inner section are formed also in¬ 
volves a single diaw, to a depth of 
six inches 

Other items, now being produced 
as magnesium drawings for weight¬ 
saving purposes, are even more 
dramatic A 16-foot canoe, full-size 
in every respect, has been pro¬ 
duced with a weight of slightly 
under 55 pounds It comprises four 
deep-diawn magnesium sections, 
each eight feet long, drawn in a hy¬ 
draulic press of 950 tons capacity at 
625 degrees, Fahrenheit The sheet 
used is alloy M, 0 051 inch thick 

WELDED AND RIVETED - After 
drawing, the pieces are trimmed, 
and the sections we'dcd together 
to form two longitudinal half-sec¬ 
tions These are then riveted to an 
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Cutaway Wtw showi the 
deep drawn magnesium 
parts which comprise an 
oil separator assembly 


Courtecv Brooks and Perkins 


extruded magnesium keel slnp 
Other parts—gunwhales, thwarts 
and so forth—are also made of mag¬ 
nesium 

Like the tanoe, the magnesium 
wheelbarrow is an interesting ex¬ 
ample /of a large size press-formed 
magnesium product and shares with 
it all the problems of special shape 
and irregular (not rectangular or 
cylindrical) contour The sloping 
sides of the wheelbarrow are diffi¬ 
cult to draw without wrinkling, and 
the variation in slope for the diffei - 
ent sides presented extra problems 

The wheelbarrow pan is formed 
from 0 072-inch alloy M sheet, held 
at 650 degrees, Fahrenheit, during 
drawing After trimming the pan is 
beaded around the upper edge and 
the result is a full-size piece of 
extreme lightness and with ample 
strength and rigidity for this ser¬ 
vice The handles of the wheelbar¬ 
row are made of magnesium allov 
tubing and the legs of extruded fiat 
bar stock The wheelbarrow is very 
simply assembled by bolting 

The total weight of the completed 
wheelbarrow is only 12 pounds 
achieved through the use of mag¬ 
nesium alloys in virtually the entire 
construction The axle bo T t, rubber- 
tired wheel, rivets, and assembly 
bolts are the only important excep¬ 
tions 

For these and many other prod¬ 
ucts, the use of magnesium alloys, 
deep-drawn in one operation at ele¬ 
vated temperatures, has produced 
noteworthy benefits in lightness of 
the finished product, mass-produci- 
bility and in some cases, lowered 
cost It is tine that the need to carry 
out the drawing at elevated tempera- 


tuies does intioduce additional 
complications but it should also be 
lemembered that at those tempera- 
lures more can be accomplished with 
magnesium in one operation than 
with other meta 1 ^ in several opera¬ 
tions at foom temperatures 
One manufacturer has stated flatly 
that those who have become familiar 
with the deep drawing of magnesium 
alloys would rather work them than 
other metals Once this state of mind 
becomes wide-spread, watch for an 
avalanche of products like the mag¬ 
nesium griddle, wheelbarrow, and 
canoe 


® ® 

ALUMINUM WELDED 

By Processes Using 
Air , Heat , and Dies 

\A/elding and forming aluminum 
sheet by a novel method was accom¬ 
plished by the Germans during the 
war in the manufacture of aircraft 
radiators In this operation, sheets 
of aluminum are virtually melted 
together between gas heated dies 
that are closed under pressure 
When the dies are nearly chsed 
compressed air is injected between 
the sheets to blow open the areas 
between the rows of welds, in 
order to form passageways conform¬ 
ing to the design of the dies 
The working temperature of the 
press welder is 842 degrees, Fahren¬ 
heit The pressure of the air cushion 
in the machine table is 36 8 to 51 5 
pounds per square inch, and the 
pressure of air used to blow open 


the sheets is 265 to 350 pounds per 
square inch The air pressures se¬ 
lected depend upon the physical 
properties of the material, and only 
after experimentation can another 
material be employed 

PRINTED SILVER 

Replaces Copper Wire 

In Electrical Circuits 

Relatively large volumes of cop¬ 
per have been replaced with in¬ 
finitesimal amounts of printed silver 
in the circuits of the VT fuse And 
the same process is now being ap¬ 
plied in seveial other products 

The silver is laid down on a 
steatite base as a paste of either 
powdered silvei or silver oxides, 
with appiopnate binders and sol¬ 
vents to hold the conductor in sus¬ 
pension The binder is burned off In 
a furnace at 1300 to 1500 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, following the printing 
of the c’rcuit, and the silver con¬ 
ductor is left adhering to the plate, 
just as the pigment in ordinary 
printing ink remains aftei its ve¬ 
hicle is removed by drying 

NON-CORROSIVE COAT 

With Zinc Base 

Found Superior to Tin 

Developed as an answer to the 
shortage of tin, a zinc-base finish 
for metal parts has a bright luster 
resembling that of chromium and 
corrosion resistance claimed to be 
greater than that of conventional 
tin coatings 

Known as Anozinc, and developed 
by United Chiomium, Inc, the new 
electrodeposited coating is now be¬ 
ing used on refrigerator shelves Be¬ 
fore adoptmg it, the refrigerator 
manufacturers investigated at least 
100 different metallic and synthetic 
coatings, finally settling on Anozinc 
as providing the desired combination 
of coirosion resistance, bright metal¬ 
lic appearance, non-toxicity, and 
Hardness 

Several variations of the process 
are available In general, it com- 
piises electroplating a zinc coating 
on the steel, then anodizing to pro¬ 
duce a zinc chromate product on 
the surface, and finishing with a 
special clear synthetic lacquer 

At least 75 percent of the refrig¬ 
erator shelves processed in the last 
year have been finished with this 
treatment Black Anozinc finishes 
have also been used on zinc plated 
aircraft propeller blades, while the 
yellow coating has been used very 
successfully on zinc-plated wire 
screen cloth 
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Micro-Hardness Testing 


New Knowledge of Steels of Definite 
Hardness and Toughness is Being 
Gained Through the Application of 
Techniques Which Measure Charac¬ 
teristics of a Single Gram of Metal 

T he hardness, not on'y of a piece 
of steel you can feel In your 
hand and examine with your naked 
eye, but also of microscopic grains 
of the steel itself, can be measured 
accurately by a new device designed 
at the Research Laboratory of 
United States Steel Corporation 
Still more minutely, the micro- 
hardness tester can gage the hard¬ 
ness of a single steel grain at as 
many as three points within the 
breadth of a human hair 
By no means an instrument of 
abstract research alone, this tester 
ik in continuous laboratory use, per¬ 
fecting studies of the microscopic 
constituents of steel The results of 
these studies are coordinated to de¬ 
velop steels of definite hardness and 
toughness for specific applications in 
the home and factory, and on rail¬ 
roads, ships, planes, and automo¬ 
biles 

Like the Bnnell, Rockwell, Vick¬ 
ers, and other traditional hardness 
testers, but on a much finer scale, 
this device operates by indenting 
the polished surface of a steel 
sample Its diamond-point penetrator 
under a load of a very few grams 
leaves a square mark which can 
rarely be seen by the naked eye The 
diagonals of this tiny square in¬ 
dentation are measured in microns, 
or thousandths of a millimeter, and 
this reading related to the load 
placed on the penetrator so that 
hardness may be computed 
Preparation of the sample of steel 
whose hardness is to be measured 
requires elaborate care A small 
sample, which may be mounted in 
plastics, is ground and finished 
with polishing paper, care being ex¬ 
ercised so the grinding effect does 
not extend below the surface Then 
it is polished on wet lead laps Al¬ 
ternately, the sample is polished to a 
mirror finish with a soft abrasive 


so finely divided that when shaken 
in water it will take a half hour to 
settle, and then lightly etched with 
acid to biing out the grain boun¬ 
daries This dual process is con- 
tined until no disturbed metal ik 
observed under the microscope 
The operator of the micro-hard¬ 
ness tester places the prepared 
sample undei the microscope on a 





Pyramidal diamond point of panat ro¬ 
tor ii cut to an angle of 136 degrees 



tthietretlonj oourteey United Btatw Steel Corpora tla.. 

After steel groin to be tested hot been selected under the microscope (right), 
specimen on movable bed plate is transferred to peitetrotor mechanism (left) 
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Fotigue reittr, shown at left, compresses three years* walking into ten days 


movable bed-plate and selects the 
grain or area to be tested When 
this is determined, the sample is 
transferred to the penetrator mecha¬ 
nism The penetrator arm, balanced 
with its adjustable weight sus¬ 
pend on knife edges, slowly bears 
down its weight to make the indenta¬ 
tion 

After the indentation has been 
made, the sample is moved back 
under the microscope and examined 
Depending on the hardness of the 
sample, indentations may lange un¬ 
wards of two microns in depth, 
which is proportional to the diago¬ 
nal of the squaie indentation This 
too is measured in microns, one mi¬ 
cron equalling roughly forty mil¬ 
lionths of an inch The device makes 
possible the measurement of hard¬ 
ness gradients within areas too small 
to permit satisfactory exploration 
with any of the usual testeis 

The micro-haidness tester meas¬ 
ures with amazing accuracy the 
hardness of the hardest steel con¬ 
stituents This is necessary to know 
the degree of hardness of steel grains 
themselves, and of the iron and 
other alloy carbides The mecha¬ 
nism consists of the indenter with 
a square-base, 136-degree diamond 
pyramid penetrator, the mechanical 
stage for holding the specimen, a 
microscope capable of magnifying 
the test field 500 to 1500 times, and 
a control box All parts are as¬ 
sembled on a heavy cast-ii on plate 
supported by steel legs which rest 
on insulated wooden blocks to mini¬ 
mize effects of vibration present in 
the building As many as 60 in¬ 
dentations may be made automati¬ 
cally at predetermined time inter¬ 
vals for surveying tiny gradients, 
which may have an important in¬ 
fluence on the behavior of a fabri¬ 
cated product such as a weld 

ARTIFICIAL LEGS 

Testa/ Under 

Accelerated Conditions 

M aking an artificial leg “walk” at 
the rate of 3,000,000 steps in ten days 
—the equivalent of three years of 
normal wear, a fatigue tester will 
permit faster testing and develop¬ 
ment of improved artificial limbs foi 
this country’s 20,000 veterans and 
65,000 war workers who have had 
amputations 

A 300-pound load, over one ’and 
a half times that of the average man 
is shifted continually from heel to 
toe of the foot of the artificial leg 
at a rate of four complete cycles a 
second, which means that the leg 
actually is “running” as fast as the 
swiftest athlete Thus the amount of 
punishment it would take over a 


period of years is concentrated into 
a few days or weeks 

The machine was designed by 
William E Dunshee, John F Hopp, 
and LeRoy Barnes, research associ¬ 
ates m mechanical engineering Their 
work was done under a Northwest¬ 
ern University program of research 
in artificial limbs for war veterans 

The research in which the fa¬ 
tigue tester will be used includes 
study of the strength and dura¬ 
bility of ankle and knee mechanisms, 
plastics shanks, and plastics cement 
used to join the parts 

In one test, the durability of arti¬ 
ficial leg fittings used at Army ampu¬ 
tation centers was demonstrated 
when a leg with the fittings com¬ 
pleted 7,190,000 steps without fail¬ 
ing, or the equivalent of seven years 
of normal wear 

Knee and ankle mechanisms of 
light metal alloys may be the paits 
most susceptible to wear, as evi¬ 
denced by tests of another model in 
which the plastics shank remained 
intact after 4,800,000 steps, but the 
metal knee cracked after 600,000 
steps and metal bearings in the 
ankle after 410,000 steps An experi¬ 
mental plastics limb now under test 
has undergone 5,300,000 steps with¬ 
out failure 

Strain gages that translate pres¬ 
sure into measurable electric cui- 
lent are attached to various parts of 
the limb to record the exact piessure 
and tension m each part Although 
the over-all load is 200 to 300 pounds, 
some parts of the knee and ankle 
mechanisms are so small that pres¬ 
sure concentrated on them is some¬ 
times as high as 0500 pounds per 


square inch The load on other paits, 
tests showed, are as low as four 
pounds per squaie inch A major 
problem is to design the limbs so 
that pressuie is moie equalized 
Preliminary tests indicate that a 
combination of liveting and bond¬ 
ing (plastics cementing) is the 
stiongest means of connecting joints 
and that new pasties parts show 
promise of great strength No plas¬ 
tics part of any limb has failed yet 
in the fatigue testing machine 

LIGHTWEIGHT MOTORS 

Made Possible by New 
Magnetic Alloy 

Carrying moie magnetism than any 
othei alloy practical for use in mo¬ 
tors and geneiators and tough 
enough to withstand intense vibra¬ 
tion, a 35 percent cobalt, 64 percent 
iron, 1 percent chromium alloy will 
make possible compact electric mo¬ 
tors and generators an estimated 10 
percent smaller and lighter than 
those of equal power now built for 
airciaft This is so, because the high 
magnetic saturation point of the 
alloy, called Hiperco, will permit the 
design of motors with less metal 
for the same powei, or more powei 
from the same amount of metal 
The combination of 35 percent 
cobalt with iron gives the highest 
magnetic saturation point of any 
known metallic material, and the 1 
percent chromium is added to make 
the alloy workable 
The new alloy is the result of 20 
years* research by Westinghouse re¬ 
search engmeeis, with the final diffi- 
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culty of brittleness being overcome 
only recently Earlier samples of 
Hiperco were too brittle to be of 
great use However, a method of 
rolling was devised which enables 
production of a tissue-thin strip of 
metal tough enough to withstand 
intense vibration and yet ductile 
enough to be bent double without 
breaking 

Formerly the metal was “hot- 
1 oiled’* and allowed to cool slowly 
but, unlike ordinary iron and steel, 
cobalt-iron becomes brittle when it 
cools in this manner It has been 
found that brittleness can be avoided 
either by quenching the aUoy m cool 
water, or by continuous rolling 
while the hot metal cools 

Now, with the quenching method 
in use, Hiperco ingots aie rolled into 
slabs two to three inches thick, re¬ 
heated to a high temperature, and 
mlled again to a thickness of one 
tenth of an inch As- the stnp 


emeiges from the last set of lolls, 
it plunges into a trough of cooling 
water 

The sudden cooling makes the 
metal so strong and workable it 
can be coiled like wire, whereas 
formerly it could not be bent at all 
The cool metal then goes through a 
“cold rolling” process which can 
further reduce its thickness to as 
little as one two-thousandth of an 
inch For most motor and generator 
applications, however a thickness of 
approximately one two-hundredth 
of an inch is sufficiently thin 

Even though cobalt is a high-cost 
material, most of which must be 
imported from Africa, Hiperco will 
be of value wherevei smaller and 
lighter motors and generators are 
economically important 

Mineralogists now are seaiching 
for new supplies of cobalt in the 
United States, Canada, and China 
If they should find a sufficient sup¬ 


ply, Hiperco might replace other 
metals in many types of motors and 
generators Today, however, its 
cost limits its use to such appli¬ 
cations as aircraft where savings in 
weight and size are important from 
an operating cost standpoint 

HOME SOUND SYSTEM 

Serves as Radio and Record 

Player, Is Built into Walls 

Engineered to be a functional part 
of a home, a built-in 1 adio and 
sound system consists of four major 
parts a portable tuner, an ampli¬ 
fier, a record player, and one or 
more speakers, plus an antenna and 
the necessary wiring to connect the 
various units The portable tuner, 
about the size of a cradle telephone, 
is the only part of the system which 
appears in the room All other units 
aie concealed in the walls or other 



Tuning unit of new sound system (upper left) con be used in ony room having a speaker and tuner outlet Amplifier unit, with an 
output of 15 watts (upper right) can be located in any out-of-the-way place The high fidelity speakers (lower left) are concealed 
in recesses in the wall, and cover the entire range from 30 to 15,000 cycles Block diagram (lower right) shows system's flexibility 
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suitable space The amplifier unit 
can be placed in a closet, the base¬ 
ment, or the attic By eliminating 
the costly cabinet, a considerable 
saving is achieved 
Simplification of both the wiring 
and installation requirements for 
the Reeves Soundcraft Radio sys¬ 
tem makes it possible for the builder 
and a competent electrician to incor¬ 
porate the various units into any 
home The speakers and their con¬ 
nections are mounted on a panel 
for easy installation, while special 
outlets to receive the plug-in Jack of 
the tuner can be provided, where 
desired, in rooms that have speakers 
For each speaker location, an on- 
off switch is available for listening 
to a program that is tuned in by the 
portable station selector m another 
room. The record player plays 
through the radio amplifier but is 
controlled at its location independent 
of the radio timer 

POWDER METAL BEARINGS 

Wear Long Without 
Additional Lubrication 

Despite severe usage, Americans 
may expect a great increase in the 
useful life of home appliances, farm 
machines, automobiles, airp^es, 
and factory machinery as the re¬ 
sult of new developments and im¬ 
provements of self-lubricating bear¬ 
ings which in tests have completed 
the equivalent of 14 years of con¬ 
tinuous operation with no per¬ 
ceptible diminution of oil supply and 
a minimum of wear on the bearing 
metal made from powdered metals 
Oilite bronze precision bearings 
made by The Chrysler Corporation, 
permit use of lower bearing cleai- 
ances than is possible with solid 
cast bronze thereby assuring quiet 
operation and greater bearing life 
These bearings can be made to 
many desired specifications as to 


physical properties and chemical 
composition. With proper design, 
Oilite bearings have carried loads 
exceeding those under which cast 
bronze and hardened steel have 
failed. 

Other advantages of the self- 
lubricating bearings Include elimi¬ 
nation of oil dnppage and the fact 
that there is now a large supply 
of the metal powders from which 
they are made 

GASOLINE PROM GAS 

Seen Economical// Possible, 

With Fluid Cat-Cracking 

Due to the utilization of certain 
principles developed in the fluid 
catalytic-cracking process, conver¬ 
sion of natural gas into gasoline is 
now economically competitive with 
production of gasoline from petro¬ 
leum, it was reported at a recent 
American Gas Association meeting 
Also, it was declared that produc¬ 
tion of gasoline fiom coal is practi¬ 
cal but not now, in general, com¬ 
petitive with production from crude 
oil The development of coal con¬ 
version processes, however, is con¬ 
tinuing 

ELECTRONIC ANNEALING 

Increases Speeds and Loyrers 

Costs in Milk-Can Fabrication 

Adoption of electronic heating m 
the manufacture of milk cans at the 
Buhl Manufacturing Company, has 
resulted in increased production of 
cans, lower manufacturing costs, and 
a more durable finished product 

Prior to the installation of two 
five-kilowatt General Electric elec¬ 
tronic heaters, the entire breast of 
a milk can had to be annealed in a 
gas-fired furnace, although only the 
neck of the can needed to be heated 
Then the can had to be pickled to 



Courtesy OcnenU Electric Company 

In 12 seconds the milk con s neck 
is brought to a red hot temperature 


remove the scale before finishing 
With the new method, it is pos¬ 
sible to anneal as little as an inch 
of the neck of the can The piece 
can be brought up to a red tempera¬ 
ture in 12 seconds Since the heater 
has a two-position transfer switch, 
one piece can be heated in one 
heating position while the other po¬ 
sition is being unloaded and re¬ 
loaded At the end of the heating 
cycle, the power is transferred from 
one heating position to the other 
by the throw-over switch 

The electronic heater is located di- 
lectly m the production line As a 
result one operator can anneal more 
cans with the present system than 
two men using the former method 
which necessitated removing the 
cans from the production line, mov¬ 
ing them to the annealing furnace 
pickling them, and returning them 
to the line 

RUNABOUT BODY 

Easily Formed of 
Durable Laminate 

special interest to automotive 
and aircraft manufacturers and 
other industries using semi-struc- 
tural parts, is a new application for 
plastics—the body of an electric 
runabout, called the Autoette The 
body section for this vehicle, with 
an area of approximately 20 square 
feet, is laminated Fiberg 1 as which 
has been impregnated with Ameri¬ 
can Cyanamid’s Laminae resin The 
one-piece structure is molded into 
complicated, curved forms 
The Autoette body, manufac¬ 
tured by the Triangle Boat Com¬ 
pany, is adaptable to use in indus¬ 
trial plants as well as for local, per¬ 
sonal traveling The original design 
called for an all steel frame, but the 
manufacturers of the Autoette have 
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recently switched to laminated plas¬ 
tics The fact that a large section 
can be molded over an inexpensive 
form, plus the weather resistance 
and general durability of this type 
of construction, were largely re¬ 
sponsible for the change 
Actual technique of manufacture 
of the laminated plastics body con¬ 
sists of laying up Laminae resin im- 
piegnated Fiberglas over ei male 
mandrel which has previously been 
covered with cellophane, curing, 
and then repeating the process with 
additional layers The finished body 
is painted and is said by the manu¬ 
facturer to be durable and resistant 
to weathering and denting 


MINERAL DEPOSITS 

Located By 
Analysts of Cloy 

A technique for discovering min¬ 
eral deposits which has given early 
evidence of being able to add sub¬ 
stantially to the nation’s dwindling 
mineral resources has been reported 
by Paul F Keir, professor of 
mineralogy at Columbia University 
and president of the Mmeralogical 
Society of America 
The technique is known as “al¬ 
teration study” and involves the 
careful study of the clays found 
in the vicinity of mineral deposits 
Particular attention, according to 
Professor Kerr, is paid to the proc¬ 
esses of nature that have destroyed 
original rocks and left in their place 
clay and various other types of al¬ 
teration minerals These alteration 
minerals constitute the clue that 
leads to the mineral deposit 
The alteration study method has 
been in use by Professor Keri and 
othei s in the southwestern states 
for the past five years As a result 
of work with Columbia geology 
students in co-operation with vari¬ 
ous mining firms, considerable suc¬ 
cess has resulted from the method 
When the alteration study tech¬ 
nique is developed to its expected 
possibilities, it will give the mining 
industry a valuable weapon in the 
fight to increase the rate of mineral 
discovery 


COLOR TELEVISION 

Electronically Produced 

By Splitting Light Beams 

\A/ithout rotating disks or other 
moving parts, a new color-slide 
television camera produces full- 
color television pictures by all elec¬ 
tronic means. This camera, recently 
demonstrated by its developers, the 
Radio Corporation of America, pro¬ 
duces signals from 35-mm Koda- 



Af* the comtro, light from cathode ray 
tube passes through color slide The re 
suiting image is separated into its com¬ 
ponent colors, and each color is then 
reflected too photo-electrc tube where 
it is changed to electrical signals 

chrome slides Transmission of the 
picture on the slide is achieved in 
natural colors when a light beam 
from a kinescope is focused through 
the slide and separated into com¬ 
ponent colors by a system of mirrors 
and photoelectric cells 
Each of the three resulting images 
—led, blue, and gieen—is of the 
same number of transmission lines, 
that is, 525, also, the horizontal 
scanning rate and the pictuie repeti¬ 
tion rate of 30 pictuies per second 
is the same as in present commercial 
television broadcasting 
The receiving set is equipped with 
three three-inch kinescopes, which 
separately receive the signals repre¬ 
senting red, blue, and green This 
trio of kinescopes is called a Trino- 
scope From it the three color uncages 
are optically projected into a com¬ 
posite picture which appears on a 
15 by 20-inch screen in natural 
color, free from flicker, color fringes, 
or break-up of color 
By this new advance m television, 
simultaneous color transmission, 
instead of sequential transmission, 
color by color, is achieved 


HIGHWAY STANDARDS 

Probably Will Change Little 
During the Coming Year 

Despite accelerated repair and new 
construction activities in every state, 


the nation’s 300,000 miles of paved 
highway will incorpoiate few engi¬ 
neering changes this year, in the 
opinion of T R Johnson, general 
manager of the Amencan-Marletta 
Company’s Keystone Asphalt divi¬ 
sion 

Releasing a summary of highway 
pavement specifications obtained in 
co-operation with state highway of¬ 
ficials, Mr Johnson revealed that 
only ten states contemplate any 
changes in highway standards dur¬ 
ing 1947 

Amplifying information secured in 
the nation-wide survey, he declared 
“In the move toward national engi¬ 
neering standards for State and 



At rocaivar, imogei from tho thro* 
kinatcopot art cost onto mirror and 
rtfltcttd to terttn where they mper- 
impote, reproducing scene in color 


Fedeial sponsored highways, only 
the expansion joint has made ap¬ 
preciable progress, with 38 states 
accepting the principle that expan¬ 
sion joints are essential ” Expansion 
joint spacing ranges from 60 to 600 
feet, with contiguous New Mexico 
and Arizona lepresenting the ex¬ 
tremes The average spacing for 
highway expansion joints is approxi¬ 
mately 200 feet 

Pi eformed mastic board and 
pouied rubber asphalt contraction 
joints at spacings of 15 to 20 feet are 
specified in 90 percent of the states 
i eporting definite standards Asphalt 
and fiber are the preferred expan¬ 
sion joint materials, with cork, steel, 
wood, sponge rubber, and cotton¬ 
seed hulls being used in a few re¬ 
gions 

Curing processes also are ap¬ 
proaching national standardization, 
with 33 states approving the mem¬ 
brane cure techniques 
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New Products 

Processes 


SELF-SOLDERING TAPE 

Supplies Own Heat, 

Needs Neither Torch Nor Iron 

§0LDER1NG splices In electrical wiring, 
and similar small soldering jobs, can 
be accomplished without the use of 
either an iron or torch with a recently 
developed self-soldering tape Made 
with a strip of regular solder on one 
side and a strip of flexible, flammable 
plastics on the other, the tape assuies 



Tape is ignited with match or lighter 


a perfect soldering job, greatly speed¬ 
ing and simplifying the usual process 
To use, a piece of the tape is pressed 
firmly around the entire length of a 
flux-coated splice Then the plastics 
strip is ignited with a match or cigar¬ 
ette lighter The intense heat fiom the 
burning plastics not only melts the 
solder, but also thoroughly heats the 
work, allowing the solder to flow freely 
into the joint When the flame bums 
out, the soldering is completed Even 
in the most inexperienced hands, there 
is absolutely no danger of a cold - 
solder joint The tape, called Neat-N- 
Nifty Self-Soldering Tape, is offered 
by the W B Franklin Company in a 
kit containing also a supply of flux 
and full instructions 

SHRINKPROOF RAYONS 

Withstand Heat and 
Are Easily Handled 

^kssmuNG no more than 2 percent 
shrinkage or stretching, a newly de¬ 
veloped process permanently stabilizes 
viscose rayons Commercial finishers 
licensed to use the process have already 
begun turning out stabilized rayons 
and, bearing the trade mark Sanforset, 
the treated fabrics are expected to be 
available in the fall 

The process, called BR-I Stabilizing 
Process by its developers, Cluett, Pea¬ 
body and Company, eliminates many of 


rayon’s most serious disadvantages 
Permitting the fabric to be washed 
without special handling the expense 
and bother of dry-cleaning are avoided 
Ironing the treated rayons is also great¬ 
ly simplified 

The results achieved by the BR-I 
process of stabilization are permanent 
it is claimed, because there is nothing 
introduced into the fabric to wash out 
The “hand” of the fabric is not changed 
and any desired finish may be obtained 
It also is easier to handle on the cutting 
table 

Multiple laundering tests indicate that 
the wash durability of the stabilized 
fabrics was actually greater than that 
of untreated fabrics There is no need 
to “baby” the treated garment in wash¬ 
ing and it will retain its original fit 
whether washed at 100 or 212 degrees, 
Fahrenheit 


MAGNETIC COMPARATOR 

Has Four Rangeg, Uses 

No Vacuum lubes 

A comparator gage, which is of the 
electromagnetic type, having no vacu¬ 
um tubes or other components of lim¬ 
ited life, has four ranges of magnifica¬ 
tion (selected by means of range 
switches) so that a single gage is suit¬ 
able for a wide range of gaging ap¬ 
plications from checking gage blocks to 
production inspection of machined parts 
Three models of the gage, a product of 
the Merton Instrument Company, are 



Pits wide rang# of gaging applications 


available, calibrated in either ESigliih 
or metric units Model 10 has a gaging 
range from 0 000001 to 0 0004 inch Model 
20 has a range from 0 000010 to 0 005 
inch. Model 30 has a range from 
0 00005 to 0 020 inch The spindle pres¬ 
sure is adjustable ahd calibrated from 
4 ounces to 2Vi pounds and the head 
can be rotated at any angle about the 
column or in the vertical plane The 
head can be removed for special setups 
if desired The gage has only two mov¬ 
ing parts the spindle, which Is sup¬ 
ported in fiexuie, and the pointer, which 
is mounted on jewel pivots This as¬ 
sures millions of gaging operations and 
years of service without maintenance 

A complete line of accessories is 
available such as large anvils, stops, 
flat tips, over-hang supports, V-anvils, 
and so forth, for accurate measure¬ 
ments of parts of all shapes and mate¬ 
rials 

FINISH GRINDING 

Operation E/immafed by 

Carbide Tool 

Elimination of the need for a final 
grinding operation together with in¬ 
creased production speed and a ten¬ 
fold increase in life between grinds of 
tools, has been achieved through the use 
of standard Carboloy turning tools in 
place of high-speed steel tools on a 
facing operation in a large manufac¬ 
turing plant 

The operation consisted of facing 
plunger pins of S A E 1035 bar stock 
The manufacturer reports that, with 
high-speed steel tools, some 1000 pieces 
were 'faced between grinds Moreover 


PLUNGER PIN 



Sketch of facing tool in use 


the end of each plunger pin had to be 
ground in order to obtain a satisfactory 
finish 

When standard Carboloy T-41 tools 
were installed in an effort to speed 
production, the tool life between re- 
sharpenings jumped to 10,000 pieces 
Furthermore, the new tools produced 
a degree of finish on the pins which 
made the final grinding operation un¬ 
necessary The tools were tipped with 
Carboloy Grade 78, a type of carbide 
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possessing high wear resistance The 
only special tool grinding required to 
fit the standard tools to this job was 
to increase the front relief angle from 
7 degrees to between 25 and 30 de¬ 
grees in order to clear the work 

Facing was perfomed on a Brown and 
Sharpe Automatic Number 00 Feed 
was 0018 inch Depth of cut varied 
fiom 002 to 005 inch The machine 
speed was raised to 3300 revolutions 
per minute—which was maximum for 
the machine—giving a cutting speed 
of approximately 200 surface feet per 
minute 

INSECTICIDE SPRAYER 

Electrically Operated , 

Has No Moving Ports 

Representing a new principle of in¬ 
sect control, an Aerosol gun's opera¬ 
tion is unusual in that it has no mov¬ 
ing parts and does not employ steam 
The gun automatically converts Aerosol 
concentrate to gas by means of a ther¬ 
mostatically controlled heating process 
Electrically operated <115 volt ac-dc ), 
it weighs but 6 pounds, is 12 inches long 
and 9 inches high The case is of molded 
plastics and all parts are entirely self- 
contained To operate, the filler cap is 
removed- from the back plate and a 
charge of concentrate poured in A few 
mmutes of heat are required to change 
the liquid to a gas after which the Com¬ 
mando Aerosol Gun, a product of May- 
fair Industries, is ready for several 
hours of operation Sufficient pump 
pressure results to discharge the dry 
gas eight to ten feet with a fog that is 
not readily dissipated 

The dry gas is deadly to cockroaches 
mosquitoes, flies, bedbugs, spiders, 
moths, fleas, ants, silverfish weevils, and 
many other insects Reported as non- 
toxic by the American Research and 
Testing Laboratories, it leaves no oily 
film or unpleasant odor and will not 
contaminate food products 

SPIRIT LEVEL 

Of Acrylic Plastics, 

Indicates Six Angles 

P ocket- sized, a new spirit level, 
molded from transparent Plexiglas, is 
light-weight, sturdy, and shock re¬ 
sistant A result of the combined engi¬ 
neering efforts of Lawco Plastic Prod¬ 
ucts Company and Sobenite, Inc, the 
spirit level indicates six different angles 
22 Ms 30, 45, 60, 90, and 180 degrees To 


simplify the identification of these 
angles, the degree of each angle is 
molded into the plastics, and different 
colored fluids are employed for each 
indicator The close tolerances used In 
the molding process eliminate the need 
for adhesives to hold the dime-sized 
indicators in place All parts of the level 
are molded simultaneously in a seven- 
cavity mold 

KNURLING TOOL 

Produces Various Patterns 

Without Changing Knurls 

^^daptable to any engine or turret 
lathe, a cam-action retractable knurl¬ 
ing tool will rapidly knurl long, thin 
work and will clear threads, pilots and 



Takes work up to two inch diameter 


other sections of the same diameter as 
the portion to be knurled Made by the 
Universal Vise and Tool Company, it 
can be instantly adjusted to any diam¬ 
eter up to two inches the cam-action 
retracting mechanism is self-locking to 
free the operator’s hands while the tool 
is feeding Formation of different knurl- 
patterns without changing the knurls 
is possible and the use of standard 
knurls permits easy replacement 

PRECISION PLUMB BOB 

Wifh Minute Adiustment 

Promotes Speed and Accuracy 

A quick-acting, precise plumb bob for 
use by carpenters, mechanics, construc¬ 
tion men, surveyors, and so on, has 
a rotatable reel at the neck Cord is 



Each ongle is dearly marked 



Forged brass, steel tipped 


reeled off to the approximate length 
wanted, and then slipped into a hook 
on top of the neck, which holds bob ex¬ 
actly centered anywhere on the cord 
The bob can then be minutely adjusted 
up and down simply by rotating the 
spool When not in use, the spool and 
hook hold the cord neatly and securely 
in place, even with the bob carried 
loose in a tool box Rugged and simple 
m construction, there is nothing to get 
out of order, even when working in 
wet mines 

Carefully engineered and thoroughly 
field-tested, this Micro Plumb Bob 
is constructed of dense, forged brass, 
with a steel point, heat treated for 
toughness and hardness The popular 
10, 12, 14, and 16 ounce sizes are 
available, and each bob is supplied with 
tool-steel pm, cord, and an additional 
precision point 

VULCANIZED STARCHES 

Resist Swelling Action 
Of Heat and Chemicals 

Having countless potential applications 
in industrial fields, "vulcanized” 
starches are resistant to the swelling 
action of heat and chemicals and are 
available with various degrees of non¬ 
swelling and non-gelatinizing charac¬ 
teristics Wide-spread use of the par¬ 
tially treated starches, produced by 
National Starch Products, Inc, is sug¬ 
gested by a number of possible appli¬ 
cations such as in printing thickeners in 
textile operations, certain creams in 
cosmetic fields, electrolyte carriers in 
dry-cell batteries, or as ingredients for 
canned soups In the printing and paper 
trades, these materials, known as Vulca 
starches, are adaptable as dusting pow¬ 
ders, beater sizings, or as additives to 
tub sizings 

The completely vulcanized starch 
known as Vulca-100 answers industrial 
requirements for an inert, non-toxic 
organic filler or ingredient It can be 
cooked m boiling water or a 5 percent 
alkaline solution without increasing its 
average granule size more than five 
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microns Approximately neutral in wa¬ 
ter suspension, the starch settles after 
cooking, because the granules are not 
appreciably swollen or ruptured 

The product is non-toxic and Is not 
rapidly hydrolized by acids or enzymes 
Steam sterilization makes no essential 
change in any of the properties of 
Vulea-100 

POST TURRET 

Eliminates Resetting by Holding 

Four Toots Simultaneously 

Costly set-up time and down time in 
general tool room lathe work is vir¬ 
tually eliminated through use of a 
new tool post turret Bolted firmly in 
place on the lathe, this tool post turret, 
produced by the Crozier Machine Tool 
Company, holds any four tools simul¬ 
taneously, thereby doing away with re¬ 
setting and recentering of tools in 90 
percent of work operations 

Indexing is accomplished simply by 
“opening” the handle and revolving the 
turret manually The pre-location is 
determined automatically by a powerful 
detent mechanism without the operator 
having to feel for the correct position 



Ho netd to feel for correct position 


When the turret has been revolved to 
the desired tool, the handle is “closed ” 
No auxiliary operations are necessary 
—no pins to pull or levers to throw 
Close indexing is maintained by hard¬ 
ened pins closely fitted into holes in 
the hardened body 

WING NUTS 

Mode Self-Locking 
With Nylon Inserts 

FcaTuring an elastic nylon locking col¬ 
lar, a self-locking wing nut has been 
developed to answer design require¬ 
ments calling for the convenience of e 
wing nut plus the ability to lock in 


position anywhere on a bolt or stud 
Potential applications of the self-lock¬ 
ing wing nut exist on household ap¬ 
pliances, children’s toys, garden equip¬ 
ment, folding chairs, furniture, office 
equipment, automobiles and trucks, in¬ 
dustrial equipment and special ma¬ 
chinery of all kinds 

The wing nuts, produced by the 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of 
America, are available in four diam¬ 
eters with both fine and coarse threads 
Machine screw sizes, in fine threads, 
are 8/32, 10/32, and 12/28, with the 
fractional size of 1/4-28 Coarse thread 
sizes are 8/32, 10/24, and 12/24, in ad¬ 
dition to 1/4-20 

The locking torque characteristics of 
these wing nuts have been tested under 
severe conditions and they have shown 
retention of locking effectiveness 
through 200 applications and removals 
The wmg nuts are made of die-cast 
zinc, with all nuts in regular produc¬ 
tion supplied in plain finish Nickel 
plating can be furnished on special 
order 

OXIDIZING COMPOUND 

Gives Silverware 

Antique Appearance 

Producing a black to gray oxidized 
finish on sterling silver, silver-plated 
flat ware, or hollow ware, a compound 
known as flatin-Nig, product of the 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munnmg Com¬ 
pany, gives that antique look to the 
treated pieces No electnc current is 
required for the process The work is 
simply dipped into the easily prepared 
solution and then high-lighted for the 
desired light and shadow relief 

PORTABLE POWER BURNER 

Con Produce 15-Foot 

Flame of 2000 Degrees 

Answehng the need for a large, port¬ 
able, self-contained piece of equipment 
to provide a high-temperature flame for 
industrial work is a power-driven 
burner which is self-starting and has 
no chains, belts, or gears 

The burners used on this unit make 
possible working in a vertical as well 
as a horizontal position without affect¬ 
ing the volume or density of the flame 
By regulating the air and fuel valves, 
any type and length of flame can be 
produced from six inches up to 15 feet, 
with temperatures up to 2000 degrees, 
Fahrenheit The burner, produced by 
Aeroil Products Company and Schramm, 
Inc, operates on kerosine or any oil 
up to Number 3 fuel oil 


Although this model was originally 
designed as a weed burner for agricul¬ 
turalists, high-way engineers, and rail¬ 
roads, It has many uses in Industry, for 
such work as straightening, bending, 
shrinking, and expanding, skin drying 
foundry molds, heating plates, ribs, 
and girders, and for general repair 
work 

SIGNALING TIMER 

Opens or Closes 
Control Circuits 

Commanding visual and audible at¬ 
tention the instant a pre-selected time 
interval is completed, a signaling timer 
provides for automatic closing or open- 



A buzztr sounds and pilot light goes 
out when time interval is completed 


ing of a circuit at the end of elapsed 
time, and operates additional buzzers, 
bells, or lights at remote locations 
When the pointer on the timer is 
manually set to the required Interval 
shown on the dial, a circuit is closed 
which operates a pilot light indicating 
that the time interval has started Tlie 
moving pointer revolves counter-clock¬ 
wise toward zero, at any second dur¬ 
ing the interval the exact time elapsed 
is shown on the dial When the interval 
is completed, an audible alarm sounds 
and the pilot light goes out The buzzer 
continues to sound until the toggle 
switch on the timer is snapped to “of!” 
position or the timing interval is again 
started by moving the pointer knob 
Two sockets are provided on the 



Close-up of the power burner with two torch** 




Editorial purpose of Scientific American 
(a to provide Its reodert with thought* 
provoking feotvre articles and shorter 
ltdmi on all phaiei of Industrial tech¬ 
nology In evety cat# the material U 
drawn directly from Industry HfceW 
The Editor v^lft be glad to refer In¬ 
terested readers to original sources 
and, when available, to additional 
literature, giving further details of 
a more special lied nature 


side of the case, one for normally open, 
and the other for normally doaed cir¬ 
cuit control They provide for connec¬ 
tion of additional lights or alarms 
Rapid resetting of the pointer knob, 
when the same time interval is to be re¬ 
peated Indefinitely, is afforded by a 
quickly adjustable back stop 
This timer, a product of the Industrial 
Timer Corporation, is enclosed in a 
metallic grey case, 5 by 5 by 3 Vz inches 
deep and is readily attachable to any 
wall or panel or standard switch box 
It operates on alternating current, 115 
or 230 volts, 25, 50, or 60 cycles, voltage 
and frequency to be specified The mo¬ 
tor is slow speed, self-starting syn¬ 
chronous type Pure silver contacts are 
used throughout Connection to the 
line is made with line cord Voltage, 
frequency, and switch rating are plainly 
indicated on the name plate 


SMOKELESS HEATERS 

Prove Efficient 
In Field Tests 

Commercial models of a smokeless 
heater have undergone practical field 
tests in four major cities—Chicago, Cin¬ 
cinnati, Indianapolis, and Pittsburgh 
Early reports indicate that these 




Today, war worries have been succeeded 
by an atomic turmoil Far-reaching 
changes have always followed wars— 
and the man who has kept pace always 
comes out on top 

Come what may, one need is never 
completely filled—the need for compe¬ 
tent executives to direct business and 
industry In tumultuous times like those 
of today, this demand multiplies Right 
now, the outlook for ambitious men is 
brighter than ever before—if they have 
the training to take advantage of op¬ 
portunities 

The training needed is not narrowly 
specialized, but goes broad and deep, 
probing the basic principles that uoderly 
all business It provides the knowledge 
that enables men to direct the activities 
of others not in one department or one 
kind of business, but In any business It 
supplies the "know bow" that enables 
top executives to manage any business 

How to get such executive training 


Takes months instead of years 

This knowledge takes years to acquire 
by ordinary methods Through Institute 
training, the process Is concentrated and 
thus finished in a matter of months. It 
does not interfere with a man's present 
position, being taken at home, during 
spare hours More than 430,000 men 
have subscribed, many call it "a turning 
point in their lives " 

Many prominent contributors 

One reason why the Institute Course is 
so basic, thorough and scientific is found 
in its List of prominent contributors 
Among them are such men as Thomas 
J Watson, President, International Busi¬ 
ness Machines Corp , Frederick W 
Pickard, Vice President and Director, 
E I du Pont de Nemours & Co., Clifton 
Slusser, Vice President, Goodyear Tire 
A Rubber Co, and Herman Stelnkraus, 
President, Bridgeport Brass Company 


Training of this kind is provided by the 
Modern Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute The 
Course covers the four major functions 
of business—Production, Marketing, Fi¬ 
nance and Accounting It turns out not 
accountants, or salesmen or production 
men, but $x*cutit*s! 


Fill in and mail this 
coupon today, and a 
frts copy of "Forging 
Ahead in Business" 
will be mailed to you 



“Forging Ahead in Bo$uiess“-FREE! 

You can read the Institute's stimulating 
story in the 64-page booklet "Forging 
Ahead in Business." Convenient, time- 
saving, it is offered without coat or obli¬ 
gation Simply fill in and mail the coupon' 


—JCANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
ept. 31 71 West 23rd St 
W York 10, N Y 

la Csaade 34 Wellington Street, West, 
Toronto 1, Oat. 

Please mail roe, without coat, a copy of 

ft FORG,NG aiKad 

Name ... 

Firm Ntoe 
Business Address 
Position . 

Home Address 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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WHAT ARE GOOD 
FIRST-SURFACE 
MIRRORS? 

A mirror that is brilliant, hard, 
and tarnish-resistant vs a good 
first-surface mirror. 

Does anybody make them? 

The CHROLUMINUM mir¬ 
rors which we have been making 
at ITHACA for over a decade 
are exceptionally good first-sur- 
face mirrors by this or any defini¬ 
tion 

Our DUOLUX mirrors for 
semi-reflection purposes, and 
RHODIUM mirrors for condi¬ 
tions of severe abuse, are also 
mirrors of exceptional quality 

Write for descriptive folder and 
prices 

High vacuum chambers are used in 

the production of our mirrors 


EVAPORATED METAL 

MIMS CORPORATION 

ITHACA, n i v» rORK 


heaters are giving smokeless perform¬ 
ance with high-volatile coals, and 
trouble-free operation Also they re¬ 
quire less manual attention than con¬ 
ventional heaters 

In its present size, the Smokeless 
Heater, developed by the Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc , is designed to op¬ 
erate for a 12-hour period without at¬ 
tention, yielding an average of 35,000 
btu’s an hour For shorter periods it 
will burn up to six pounds of coal per 
hour with corresponding increase m 
heat output 

Laboratory burning tests in the latest 
model, using high-volatile coals, are 
giving excellent performance with 
smokeless operation, it is reported The 
self-feeding principle operates well, and 
“puffing/’ a troublesome drawback with 
some magazine-feed designs, has been 
eliminated 

Having emerged from the research 
stage with design principles well es¬ 
tablished, the BCR Smokeless Heater is 
expected to be produced in quantity 
prior to the 1947-48 heating season It is 
believed that these heaters will offer a 
considerable selection in price range, 
capacity, and exterior finish Some com¬ 
bine the radiant and circulating prin¬ 
ciples of heat transfer while others are 
strictly circulators They are of the 
magazine type with easily operated and 
precise controls, and employ funda¬ 
mental principles of smokeless com¬ 
bustion These combustion principles 
can like wist be applied to warm-air 
furnaces, ranges, and boilers 

Development of the space heater was 
given priority over other type of heat¬ 
ing equipment because of the vast 
number of them required in cities en¬ 
acting smoke control legislation In 
Pittsburgh alone, it is estimated that 
53,000 units will be required to replace 
heaters that cannot bum high-volatile 
coal smokelessly 

PLASTICS GEAR HOUSING 

Permits Close Observation 
Of Moving Parts 

A demonstration model of a spiral 
bevel gear has been created by en¬ 
closing all working parts of the gear in 
acrylic plastics so that the operation 
of the various parts may be observed 



Spiral bavel gear demonttrator 


to determine how the gear functions 
In the actual assembly, constructed 
by M L Bayard and Company, Inc , 
all moving parts are made of steel For 
any one predetermined gear ratio, the 
mounting flange and distance from the 
flange to the center of the assembly 
remains constant 

The gear is enclosed in its trans¬ 
parent housing by bolting thick ma¬ 
chined pieces of Plexiglas together to 
form the box-like case Space between 
sections prevents mterference with the 
mechanism, and the gear is operated 
by revolving either one of two exterior 
rods connected to the mechanism 


KINK-FREE CORD 

On Trouble Lamp 
Recoils Automatically 

Equipped with a 25-foot self-recoiling 
cord, a new trouble lamp is completely 



Impervious to water, oil, most ocids 


fiee from the kinks and snarls that 
plague conventional models With its 
cord jacketed m neoprene and therefore 
impervious to steam, water, oil, grease, 
and most acids, the lamp, known as Re- 
coilo-Llte, is moveable to any outlet 
and adjustable to any length by means 
of a safety clamp which also guards 
against accidental pulling from the 
socket The cord’s retractibility insures 
its long life by preventing the cord from 
dragging on garage or service depart¬ 
ment floors or from becoming caught 
in industrial plant motors or machinery 
The cord extends from a 43-inch re¬ 
tracted length to 25 feet It is also 
available in 35-foot lengths Recoilo- 
Lite, produced by the Kellogg Switch¬ 
board and Supply Cotppany, will be 
sold through mill supply distributors 
and through automotive jobbers 


COMMERCIAL WIRE RECORDER 

Can Be Used With Existing 
Amplifying Equipment 

Being turned out on a mass-produc¬ 
tion basis, a new magnetic wire re¬ 
corder has been developed jointly by 
The WiRecording Corporation and 
the Armour Research Foundation This 
recorder Is designed for general corn- 
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Sound on wire unit 


mercial use by recording studios, radio 
stations, schools, theaters, industrial 
plants, and other companies operating 
public address and recording systems 
Known as the Model B sound-on-wire 
recorder, it is interchangeable with 
most sound-on-disk and sound-on-film 
recording equipment It can be used 
with any suitable amplifying system 
already in operation, and does not dupli¬ 
cate any of the parts of such a system 
It makes available to an established 
sound system the advantages of high 
quality, low-cost wire recording, by 
the simple interchange of the recording 
unit Installation is easily made with 
cables with which the recorder is 
equipped, and operation requires no 
technical knowledge 
The recorder utilizes a fine, stainless 
steel wire, a mile and a half of which 
winds on a qpool inches in diameter 
and % Inch thick, which will record 
continuously for one hour 
Wire recordings are permanent A 
spool may be played hundreds of times 
or stored indefinitely However, if one 
wishes to use the wire again, as foi 
office dictation, the recording on the 
wire is automatically erased as the wire 
passes through the machine for new 
recording This feature reduces the 
cost of using the machine to an absolute 
minimum wherever re-use is a factor 
Recordings may he edited by cutting 
out the unwanted wire with household 
scissors and tying the ends with a 
square knot The knot will pass through 
the machine without perceptible noise 
Mechanical features of the Model B 
Wire Recorder include a capstan drive 
which keeps wire speed constant thus 
preventing flutter and changes in pitch, 
magnetic clutches which keep wire 
tension constant during recording, a 
cam-operated recording head which 
winds the wire in even layers on the 
take-up spool, and safety switches 
which stop the motor when a spool is 
almost entirely unwound, thereby 
eliminating re-threading 


BETTER SYNTHETIC RUBBER 

Obtained by Addition of 
Cross-Unkmg Agent 

Improving the appearance and produc¬ 
tion efficiency of many rubber products, 
a “super-processing” synthetic rubber 
makes possible rubber boots and shoes, 


bathing caps, and other articles with 
a bright, shiny appearance produced In 
any color It also improves the finish 
of tire sidewalls by reducing molding 
blemishes 

This new super-processing member 
of the rubber family is closely related 
to the general-purpose synthetic rub¬ 
ber, GR-S The product obtains its un¬ 
usual properties from the addition of a 
“dash”—about 0 5 percent—of a special 
themical known as a cross-linking 
agent After initial trials of the new 
product, fabricating plants announced 
that it is remarkably easy to handle, 
in some applications it is easier to proc¬ 
ess than the natural pioduct For ex¬ 
ample, tire makers report that less tear¬ 
ing and smoother and better molding 
are encountered in forming tire side- 
walls with the special rubber, developed 
by the United States Rubber Company 

Producers of rubber shoes, boots, 
bathing caps, and hot water bottles 
said they favor it for two reasons It 
gives better retention of embossed de¬ 
sign, resulting m a smoother finish Al¬ 
so, pieces of rubber sheet cut from 
patterns shrink much less during fabri¬ 
cation, causing fewer rejects When 
using regular GR-S in making footwear, 
pieces have to be cut a size larger than 
desired because they would shrink be¬ 
fore being built into the shoe 

The super processing synthetic will 
be made in two types, regular and non- 
staining The latter can be used in 
white or light colored articles since it 
contains a non-staimng anti-oxidant 
or pieservative 


SIMPLIFIED SOLENOID 

Has Built-In Pusher 
To Broaden Application 

CDf greatly simplified construction is 
a solenoid which consists of only five 
component parts base armature coil, 



Exploded view of solenoid 




The new plastics, light metals, and al¬ 
loys which were developed during the 
war are rapidly finding their way into 
more and more peacetime products and 
uses Never before have machine tools 
been called upon to perform so great a 
variety of exacting operations on so 
many materials of widely different char¬ 
acteristics. Modern, versatile machine 
tools are needed for the accurate ma¬ 
chining of these materials 

Famed for accuracy and versatility 
modem South Bend Precision Lathes can 
play an important part in your shop 
modernizing program A nearby South 
Bend Lathe distributor will tell you how 
—and why! Write for his name today! 



SOUTH BIND LATHE WORKS 

MMInjf Latftoa SInm 

4M K. Marnmmm ftt., >wM BmmX XM, M 


Writ# r#r PRU CdUIa* 

Catalog 100 O them* In luM 
color A (»H and modal* of 
South Rood Precision Lath** 
with * io* i> 14 i/a\and 
It- twins* Wustrato* ond do 
scribe* the cemirtat# »n* 
attachment* and aocastftrias 



SOUTH BEND 

LATHES 
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WAB BARGAINS in 
LENSES & PBISHS 

ASSEMBLE YOUR OWN BINOCULARS 
Complete Optics' Complete Metol Forts' 
Sovt More Thou f /i Regular Cost 

ARMY 6 T l M BI 
N OCULARS Her* * 
an unusual opportu 
nlty to Moure a fine 
met of Binocular* at a 
substantial saving of 
money Offered here 
are complete Mia of 
Optloe and Metal 
Parte for the Army e 
tf-lfl 7 x SO Binocu 
lar* (M-18 1* not the 
water proof model) 
i The*# componenU are 
new and all ready for 
aaaembly We supply 
full Instruction* Mm 
it l set of Matal 
Part* and 1 Mt Of 

Optics to a rujtomer 

METAL PARTS—Bet includes all Metal Part*—rom 
uletely finished—for assembly of 7 x 50 Binocular* 
Ho machining required Bodte* have been fact^rv 
hinged and covered A eturdy Binocular Carrying 
Caw is Included with each eel of Metal Parts 
Sleek #St4 8 7 x DO Metal Farts S35 H Postpaid 

OPTION—Bet includes all Lemea and Prisms you nrM 
for aseembllng 7 x 50 Binoculars ThaM Optics are 
in excellent condition — perfect or near perfect - 
and have new low reflection costing 
Stock « SIM'S 7 x 50 Optics SUM Pest pa 14 
NOTICE! If you bay both the Binocular Optics and 
the Binocular Metal Parts your purchate beeonto 
eubfect to 20% Federal Excite Tax Be sure to ail 
amount ooverino tax to your remittance or vour 
order cannot be filled 

ARMY'S 6 x BO BINOCULARS 

COMPLETE OPTICS A METAL PARTS — Model 
M-I1AI Waterproof Model lilt fUnocalan. Every 
thing you need — ready for assembly When finished 
Will look like a regular factory lob coating $103 to 
•ISO The Optics are new In perfect or near perfect 
oohdltlon Have new low reflection coating Metal 
Parts are new and perfect all completely finished 
Ho machining required Bodies factory hinged arut 
covered Complete assembly Instructions included 
Stock V6S6-H $4$ M Postpaid 

yiws MM tax — Total — fit M 

METAL PARTS ONLY — Model M 13AI 8x3# 
Mnacalars No Optics Same Metal Parts as de 
scribed for Stock #830-8 

Stock #Mt S 8 x 30 Metal Parts IM M Postpaid 
omoi roi • X U BINOCULARS (No Metal Partin 
Slight Seconds Cemented and coated 
Stock #5114 s gu 75 Pest pa Id 

If you buy bofh the Btnoeutar Optic$ and the 
Binocular Metal Parts your purchase becomes subject 
to 20% Federal Excite Tax Be sure to add a mow h I 
cotiertnjr tax to your remittance or your order cunnof 
be filled 

OytiOB and Metol rasta are Available for Monocular* 
Per Complete Details Write for 

AIR FORCES GUN BIGHT—With Polarising Variable 
Density Attachment (Polarising attachment * 


alone 1 b 

worm many tunes tna price or entire unit ) 

Stock # MM IS M roetpaM 

Some Dnlt Without Polarising Attachment 
Stock MH-8 MM Postpaid 

SCHMIDT OPTICAL SYSTEM Black plastic body 
•jto J-lS/lfl* bjr 5^," PL 3 4" with amazing speed 
£\ * 9.*® in Navy • Infra-Red Sniperxcopr and 

Signalling Unite Oovfc ooat $134 Limit— l to a 
customer 

Stock #78t-S |8 M P oat pm Id 

MOUNTED PROJECTING LENS SVSTFM PL 91 44 
mm (Juat right for 35 mm Projectors! Speed ol 
T *_? Outside dim of mount at one end 80 mm 
Length of mount 64 mm 

Stock # 4411 S $3M Postpaid 

MOUNT FOR ABOVE PROJECTING LENS SYSTEM 
Stock #715 S $154 rest paid 

BATTERY COMMANDER S PERISCOPE With Trf 
P°* r- •.Power Instrument Excellent condition 
Length 27>6 Inchea—dtam l l <i inches Cost U 8 
Oovt approximately $175 00 

Week #717 S $tl H FOB Audubon 

BOMBER SIGHTING STATION - A double end 
T ypfl Instrument of highest precision « ft 
toll, shipping wt 360 lbs Orig eost $9,860 Consists 
oJjhWtorou* Lenses Prisma Mirror* Gears Motors 
Metal Part* and Electrical Gadget* 

•Mek #$14 S fMHFOB Oklahoma 

ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE OBJECTIVE 
—PX SO Inchea (Not a war surplus Item) The 
Oovt. bead vary few long focus Objective Lena** so 
H* f 2T * v \ T. 1 ™ 1 C,M » !«*• suitable 

totting Scopes Terrestrial Telescopes etc Not 

Stock #«IM S 11$ M Postpaid 

WK BATg UTStAUT MILLIONS OP WAR IUR- 

5VV2 W& AJ £LE£I S1 1 S r0E JAtE At BAR- 
JjAjN MUCJW WRITE POR CATALOG “*r — 

Ordar by Stock Hu • Solisfaction Guaranteed 

EDMUND SALVAGE CO. 

V 0 AUDUlON, new jersey 


coil locks, and back-stop The armature 
is designed with a built-in pusher, en¬ 
abling the solenoid to do both pushing 
and pulling, greatly extending its 
adaptability The T-shaped armature 
of the solenoid, a product of the Prac¬ 
tical Electric Company, produces 
very effective magnetic circuit, pro¬ 
viding a high rating The base is 
equipped with an accurately formed seat 
to receive the armature, thus prevent- 
j ing chattering 


ILLUMINATED CLIPBOARD 

Permits Writing 
tn Poor Light 

Convenient wherever writing or 
checking must be done in poorly lighted 
areas is a self- illuminating clipboard 



Standard flashlight bulb ti used 


A flashlight bulb in a reflector, set into 
the clip and powered by two standard 
flashlight cells, supplies the illumina¬ 
tion Backboards of either aluminum 
or masonite are available in two sizes 
—seven by twelve inches, and nine by 
fourteen inches The clipboard known 
as Hay-Rite, is a product of Lennan 
Lights, Inc A convenient switch con¬ 
trols the light 

SMOKE TESTER 

Maosuras Density 

By Visual Comparison 

Designed primarily for measuring 
density of smoke from oil-burning fur¬ 
naces, a smoke tester consists of a 
sampling unit, which is attached to the 
smoke pipe of the furnace, and a mo¬ 
tor-driven vacuum pump which may be 
set at any convenient place near the 
furnace A tune switch mounted on the 
motor base automatically stops the op¬ 
eration of tha 110-volt a c motor after 
a one-minute interval 

The flue gas sampling tube of the 
sampling unit is inserted into the flue 
pipe through a 7/16 inch hole located 
between the furnace outlet and the 
barometric draft regulator The samp¬ 
ling unit is then attached to the flue 
pipe by means of an adjustable strap 
A small filter disk is inserted into the 
filter holder of the sampling unit A 
turn of the handwheel at the end of the 
sampling unit closes the filter holder 
and holds the filter disk firmly in posi¬ 
tion 

When the lever of the time switch 


A WAR SURPLUS BARGAIN 

VACUUM All KYMAOUC 

FUEL PUMP 



ADAPTABLE FOR USE ON HYDRAULIC 
SYSTEMS, MILKING MACHINES, COM¬ 
PRESSORS, PUMPS, SPRAYERS, OIL 
BURNERS, etc, etc 

Originally ooat $45 00 Used by the Air Oorpe to 
drive bomber de ioer boot* gyroeoopee automatic 
pilot* etc May be used a* Air or fluid pump— 
for pressure or vacuum Standard 95 inch pipe 
thread with interchangeable part* Will pump 
7^5 gat BAS 30 oil per minute at 300 RPM 
Build* air pressure of 30 lb* per *q In at 1000 
RPM Vacuum will draw 36 inch** of mercury 
at 1750 RPM Run* forward or reverie Self 
aligning shaft Dl* cast aluminum housing 6x4x4 
inohea Ha* stainless alloy steel vane* and Im¬ 
peller Made by Bend lx Avia Dorp Spline 
terminal for direct drive—readily replaced with a 
pulley Recommend 1 1,HP or stronger electric 
motor as source of power Rated capacity 1500 
RPM with high overload factor Bpeclal price 
for quantity users Send check or money order 
today 


$0.95 


ALL BRAND NEW ORIGI¬ 
NAL COST |45 M NOW 
ONLY, Postpaid 

GROBAN SUPPLY CO, Dept SCA 

1522 So Mkhfgm Ave Chicago 5 IllinoU 



TINTS 

AND TRAD! MARKS 

C.A.SNOW 6 CO. 

MEOISTERED PATENT ATTORNS Y8 

warn roe w wo w Ttow re 

|490 Ufff HUMS. VISKKtTM 1,1.1. 


DIAMONDS .... 

Eoonowioal Tools of lodaitry 

Many production processes con use 
diamond* with profit —but only whan 
they ara properly utilixad to obtoln 
maximum remits Now you con obtoln, 
in one volume, complete ond concise 
information on industrial diomonds and 
their uses In hardness testing, wheel 
dressing, cutting metallic and non- 
mataflic materials, machining glass, 
rock drilling, ond wire drawing All of 
this, ond morn, in 

DIAMOND TOOLS 

By Paul Groddntki 

Technical consultant Industrial Diamond 
Review London 

$4.40 postpaid 
Oriir fraa 

SOiiNTiriO AMERICAN 

M WM 40A StrMf, ftow Y«k It, N. Y 
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Inserting filter in smoke sampler 


is pushed against its stop, the vacuum 
pump starts, drawing flue gas through 
the Alter disk for one minute at con¬ 
trolled vacuum The smoke is carried 
along in the flue gases and is evenly 
deposited on the filter disk, thus pro¬ 
ducing a visual indication of the smoki¬ 
ness of the flame The exposed area 
of the filter disk will vary in shade 
from light gray to black, depending 
upon the extent to which the flame is 
smoking 

Immediately after the pump stops, 
the filter disk is removed from the 
holder and then compared with the 
smoke disks on a comparator scale fur¬ 
nished with this product of the Bach- 
nrach Industrial Instrument Company 
By this matching procedure it is a 
simple matter to adjust an oil burner 
to give its highest efficiency 

HIGH-PRESSURE HOSE 

Resists Soaps, Hot Water, 

And Strong Chemicals 

F lexible hose reinforced to withstand 
a pressure of 800 pounds per square 
inch has been developed for use on 
high-pressure auto washer equipment 
The hose, developed by the United 
States Rubber Company, is constructed 
with a synthetic rubber tube specially 
tompounded to resist hot water, soapy 
solutions, and chemicals used to clean 
i ars, and is reinforced with two pllet 
nf Ustex, a chemically-treated, high- 
stiength textile The cover is made of 
synthetic rubber to resist oil and grease 
encountered on garage floors The hose 
will be made in three sizes—%, and 
l 4 inch inside diameter 

PROTECTIVE PIGMENT 

Inhibits Corrosion on 

Iron, Steel, and Light Alloys 

P ale yellow In color, barium potas¬ 
sium chromate has been developed as 
a pigment which possesses a desirable 
combination of properties, most im¬ 
portant of which is Sts ready release 
of a oorrosion-inhibltlve ion in the 
presence of water That water soluble 


sulfates and chlorides aye detrimental 
to the corrosion-lnhlbitlve properties 
of metal primer pigments is now a 
recognized fact. The new Pigment E is 
singularly low in these impurities 
Paint primers formulated with this 
product produce coatings which have 
shown outstanding performance in pro¬ 
tecting iron, steel, and the light-metal 
alloys 

The concentration at which Pigment 
E is used in paint composition varies, 
depending on such factors as Intended 
service, cost, and so on 

Paints containing Pigment E may be 
made with vehicles containing reams 
such as the alkyds, phenolics, poly¬ 
merized terpenes, resins derived from 
modified rosin, coumarone-indene, nat¬ 
ural resins, chlorinated rubber, and 
other vehicles In current use Paints 
made with this pigment have excellent 
package stability 

While Pigment E has low \ in ting 
strength and low hiding power, neither 
of these properties is important in the 
formulation of metal paint primers 
since top coat paints are invariably 
applied over them Where hiding is 
important, other pigments possessing 
hiding power are usually included, and 
in such instances the low tinting power 
of Pigment E permits a wider range of 
shade 

Pigment E, developed by the Na¬ 


tional L*«ad Company, la available, for 
the preterit, In temple amounts and fa 
quantities sufficient far smfcll plant de¬ 
velopment purposes 


LIGHT-WEIGHT PUMP 

Handles Wide 

Range of Viscosities 

Stuadv, though it weighs only 14 
ounces, a low-cost rotary-vane type 
non-pulsating pump is designed to han¬ 
dle all types of clear non-corrosive 
liquids The unit Is so designed that by 
varying materials and accessories, it 
can be used to pump fluids from a 
watery viscosity up to No 60 S Ji E oil 
Patterned after heavy-duty aviation 
pumps, this new unit U expected to see 
wide rise in lubrication systems, as well 
as being incorporated into Industrial 
machinery in manufacturing and proc¬ 
essing plants It is available with by¬ 
pass and relief valves for fuel de¬ 
livery, as well as being built with vari¬ 
ous drive couplings and mounting 
flanges for either engines or electric 
motors The pump, manufactured by 
The Romec Pump Company, has a ca¬ 
pacity of 75 gallons per hour, a speed 
range to 4000 revolutions per minute 
and operates at pressures up to 60 
pounds per square inch 


With DI-ACRO 
BENDERS .... 



The DI 
centered 

1)1 ACRO 
NDER 


ACRO Bender makes perfectly 
e>es from rod or strip Block at 
high hourly production rate& 
Roth eye md centering bend 
are fortmd with one opera 
tion Anv *ize eye may be 
formed within capacity of 
bender and ductile limit* of 
material , 

DI A.ORO Precision Bending la 
accurate to 001" for duplicated 
parte DI-ACRO Benders bend 
ancle, channel rod tubinc wire 
moulding Mrip stock. etc 
Machine* ere eaalty adjustable 
for simple compound and re¬ 
verse benda o! varying radii 
-4- Pronounced "OIK-ACIC-ftO" 


WPo'IIEIL’IRUlin imu.co. 



CENTERED 

EYE 

(Benduui 


Sand for Catalog 

Dis-ins* dupli¬ 
cating ahowin* many 
kind* of dle-les* 
duplicating produced 
with DI-ACWO Bend¬ 
ers Brake* and Sbean 

947 IIOHTH AVENUE 
UKI CITY, MINNESOTA 



Immediate delivery... , 

3 and 4 inch PORTABLE / REFRACTORS 


FIRST QUALITY DOU8LE OSJECTIVE LENS, 
LOW POWER FINDER with CROSSHAIRS, 
STAR DIAGONAL (or prismatic Inverter 
for terreittol work), RACK AND 
PINION FOCUS!NO, 3 FOOT 
HARD MAPLE TRIPOD, 
ALUMINUM TUIE 

3 INCH COMPLETE WITH 45, 

90, 180 POWER EYEPIECES m 

*265 

4 INCH COMPUTE WITH *0, 

130. 240 POWER EYEPIECES 

*435 



Ob|*ctlve lenses ore precision ground of the 
very highest quollty crown and fttnY optical 
plats, ond corrected for chromatic and 
sphericol aberration* Seth Instrument* re* 
veal detail* a* found on Mar*, Jupiter, and 
Saturn with unusual rlchneit and brilliance 
These and other portable reflecting and re 
trotting type* are available Immediately 
descriptive folder* seer on request Inquiries 
on permanently mounted Instruments for col¬ 
lege and private observatories art Invited 
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C U K K i N I B U l. LEI I N 


The Editors Reeommend 


PROCEDURES IN EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS— 
By John String, FkJ} A wraith of unrful data 
of • practical kind far the constructor experimenter 
and tkllletl craftsman $7 IS 

HIGH FREQUENCY INDUCTION HEATING — 
By Frank W fur (it Amwer* many quMtinna ion 
earning induction heating and Ita utility in Industrial 
prorntan Thoroughly practical In scope 99 10 

TOOL MAKING — By C M Col* Inatruciiona 

(or making and uaing all kinds from personal tools 
lo arbor pre*ae» lather planers rtc in different 
metals 94 lO 

POTTERY PRODUCTION PROC KHSE3- Ed limit 

by J J Star F or amateur and professional alike 
this compact volume gives sj ecifii instrui lions Par 
tictilar attention it called to troubles most likely n 

develop 92 10 

>OUR HAIR AND ITS CARE — «v Otcmr L 
Lord **» M.D , and tfaisard T Bohr man, M D 

Scientific facta about hair—how to save and beautify 
It treat Infections and so on Real iai Is not a 
cure for baldness screed 92 10 


NORTON’S STAR ATLAS AND TELESCOP U 
HANDBOOK — By Norton and In gilt Tenth 
edition of a standard work with main charts re 
drawn for epoch of 1950 Standby for amateurs 
paat the cradle roll 95 jo 

PLASTICS — fly / ft DuBoit Third edition 
again revised and enlarged with two four rolor 
platea This U an important huuk on the whole 
general subject of plaatks phis much brand new 
material on synthetic rubber manufactuiing processes 
and plastin moldings 95 10 

REVISED LAPIDARY HANDBOOK — By J 

Worry IfeirarW Prat 11 l ul instrucliuns in gemsti he 
rolling and pollahing for both beginnrr snrl the 
advanced hobbyist $3 lo 

SIMPLIFIED PUNCH AND DIF MAKING — fly 

Wmlhor mnd Tmytor Comprehensive reference book 
for ton! engineers as well as those just getting 
started Emphasis Is on what to do and how to do it 
from the simplest to the most complrx dies 95 10 

THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY — By Albert 

Kimstoin Second edition with added chapter de 
scribing ad van re* aim r publication t»f first edition 
some 25 years ago Requires knowledge of advanced 
mathematics and physics not a popular exposition 

$2 10 

TECHNIQUE OF CLASS MANIPULATION IN 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH — By /alia. D Hold 

S*an, Ph.D Trst covers properties of glass glass 
working equipment basic operations seals (metud 
ing metal lo glass) and exercises timed at per 

ferting technique 99 70 

A PRACTICAL COURSE IN HOROLOGY — By 
Hmrold C Koily Definite outright practical in 
structions on watch making repairs and adjustment 

92 85 

SLIDE RULE SIMPLIFIED — By t O llmrrl. 

How to use a slide rule without any of the tuysti 
fieatfon that often surrounds this important tool of 
Ut* «0|lae«r Excellent Illustrations make everything 
•l**r fA*10 Including a slide rule, for book alone 

92 SB 


Best Sellers 
In Science 

FLECTRIC MOTOR RFPAIR — flv R abort 
Rotmnborg Practical instruct loos with excellent 
drawings and text separately bound so that bonk 
ran be left open tn a certain drawing while {d 1 
lowing the printed instructions 98 10 

MACHINFRY S HANDBOOK — JSth Edition 

Bible of the mechanical industry 1911 page* 
of latest Mandaids data and Informal! >n required 
daily In shop and drafting ro on 9A 10 

THE F1NSTEIN THEORY OF RFLATI\ ITY — 
By t A mnd li 4 Limbor An intermediate hook 
from which engineers and the like can gel cloir 
lo an uttdi rstanding ol relativity Partly in inn 
gusgc but largely m mathematics of college grade 
mainly ralculua 93 IO 

ATOMIC AKTIILFR1 AND THF ATOMU 
BOMB — fly John bollock Robert ton Standard 
lost seller for year# deai rihing election# protons 
positron* jdiolons cosmic rays and the manufsc 
tore of artificial radioactivity - now with a chapter 
addwl on the bomb and the dlHu-ultieu of Its juo 
duLlton $2 00 

FINISHING METAL PRODUCTS — fly Hlmandt 

and Bregman Stress is directed toward cummer 
rial aspect* of product finishing from the stand 
point of sales < u*t», and product function Specific 
guidance for those faced with selecting finishing 
met hr ds materials and cqiupm nt 94 IO 

PRINCIPIFS OF PHYSKS VOL III—OPTI(S 
“ fly Franrlg Bottom Smart One of the must 
modern works on physnal opt It s available today 
At Cl Urge ievrl it covers the tuibje t will) emphasis 
tn physi al principles rather than piucth al apj II 
Lations 9fi yo 

IF YOU MUST GAMBLE-fly Maurtcm f on than 

Statistical safely as practiced by insurant c coin 
panics applied to bridge dice tuuhtte horses 
snd so nn No g'uarantre of succosaful eystrms but 
sound advice lightly handled 92 10 

EXPER1MFNTAL PLASTIC^ AND SYNTHETIC 
RESINS — By G F D Aiello Explicit directions 
fir making moat of thr will known pla#tha and 
resins using a minimum of laboratory equipment 
Many of the processes tail be translated directly 
int > industrial applirxti >n* 93 10 

FUNDAMFNTAUS OF OPTIC Al FNCINFKRING 
By Donald H Jacoht This work starts cut 
st the very beginning is mainly non mathematical 
snd it probably the best luited of all existing hooks 
os an introduction to optical design Author Is a 
physloist at Bureau o! Standards 98 AO 

PRECISION HOLE LOCATION FOR INTER 
CHANGEABILITY IN TOO!MAKING AND PRO 
DUI TION — By J Robert Moore Complete and 
authoritative text on hole location procedures plun 
184 page* of Woodworth Hole 1 ocatlon Tables 98 OO 

THE HOME FREEZER HANDBOOK — By Coraid 
J Stout Detailed instructions for building and 
operating home frrwers latge and small that art 
low m first cost and economical to run Section on 
preparation of foods for frerxmg 94 10 

FEATURES OF THE MOON — By J E Spurr 

Now volume that include# all of the former The 
Imbrium Plain Region of the Moon plus an ex 
tended study of the whole Moon 413 large page# 

14 Mt Wilson photographs 91 drawings 98 10 


Conducted by K M CANA VAN 

(The Editor will appreciate 11 
If you will mention Scientific 
American when, writing for any 
of the publications listed below) 


Pfst Control Simplified This 18-page 
booklet, published as an aid to home 
gard ners, presents an extensive list of 
insects and diseases, suggesting a rem¬ 
edy for each Instructions are given 
for proper treatment of seeds, bulbs 
and lawn turf, and for the spraying of 
vegetables flowers, trees, and shrubs 
The use of weed killers is also dis¬ 
cussed United. States Rubber Company , 
Publicity Department, Rockefeller Cen¬ 
ter New York 20, New York—Gratis 

Storage of Microfilms, Sheet Films, 
and Prints This 16-page pamphlet, 
designed to aid business and industrial 
organizations as well as photographic 
concerns, discusses the protection re¬ 
quired, classification of records, short 
term storage, archival stonge, mod¬ 
erate-term storage, preparation for 
storage, fire protection, storage relative 
humidity, storage temperature, and 
methods of testing the film and papers 
for hypo elimination This information 
covers safety film base and paper base 
materials only Eastman Kodak Com¬ 
pany, Sales Service Division Rochester 
4 New York —Gratis 

Industrial Models Can Help Your 
Firm Illustrating four general types 
of industrial models, this four-page 
booklet describes how models can pre¬ 
vent costly production errors and can 
make possible new ideas in merchan¬ 
dising and advertising Stark Industrial 
Models , 95 Jane Street New York 14, 
New York—Gratis 

Cutting Fluids and Coolants is a 36- 
page bulletin containing the follow¬ 
ing papers presented at the American 
Society of Tool Engineers New Era Ex¬ 
position What The Tool Engineera 
Should Know About Cutting Fluids, 
Cutting Feeds and Speeds, The Selec¬ 
tion of Cutting Fluids, The Testing of 
Cutting Fluids Request Technical Bul¬ 
letin No 5 D A Stuart Oil Company, 
Ltd 2729-39 South Troy Street, Chi¬ 
cago 23, Illinois —Gratis 

Atmosphere Generators Describing 
both endothermic and exothermic 
types of furnace atmosphere genera¬ 
tors, this 12-page catalog outlines their 
range of sires and typical applications 
Bellevue Industrial Furnace Company, 
2971 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit 7 , Michi¬ 
gan —Gratis 

Visual Aid Films This new catalog 
lists new films released during the 
past year for school and industrial 
training purposes There are now avail¬ 
able 730 sound motion pictures on 16- 
mm film and 585. filmstrips for 35-mm 


(Th* above price* are postpaid In the United State* Add on foreijn order*, 28* for 
poxtape on each book except a* noted AU price* xubjeet te ehmpt without 
notice Book* 11*ted are offered for retail .air only not to the trade ) 

For Sale by June, 1947 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 24 Weat 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

I enclose t for which please forward at once the following books! 

Name 

Address 

Write us for information on books of any subjrct We can supply any book 111 print 
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RftdoWk 1* buying headquarters for 
a a die-Electronic repair and replace 
merit need* Large stock* c^mp ete 
•flections, lowest price* Send /or 
pi wife Rad ole k Buying Outdo I 

RaJelek Ce Dept l» 

(01 W Randolph St Chicago S, IU f 



free radio buying guide 


THft BINARY SUDK BULK 

•quale a 20 mob 
Straight Slide Rul« m 
precuion Has c CI 
A. K, Log, LL1 LL2 
lXj LL4 Binary, Add 
ftnd Subtract Scale* 
Olveft Trig Function* 
from 0 to 20 degrees 
and reads to 1 Minute 
The Engine - divided 
Scale* ere on white 
enameled metal Per 
manently accurate Dla 
B>'«* Large flgurei and 

J radvatlons eliminate 

ue and utility Price 
with Cage and Instruction* $7 It Circular* free 
Tour money back It you aro not entirely satisfied 

QlUon Slid* RiU Oo«i Box 993, ttnart, Fla 

SIMs RuIm Maker* sines 1VJ& 



ANCIENT SECRETS 


Burled beneath the itndt of time a wisdom 
that enabled the ancients to per 
Itjfc form miraclcsl Avail yourself of 

* x 1 ^ this rare knowledge today 
A FREE book explains 
_ Write Scnhc V. Z S 

JAN JOJI (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


THE HENRY SYSTEM 
Of Finger Print 
Classification 
and 

Identification 

is now in use by most 
of the Police Departments in tha 
United States. It is also ths system 
which applicants for many Civil 
Service positions must master before 
they can successfully fill all require* 
merits. 

The only book based on the Henry 
System is Frederick Kuhne’s 

“THE FINGER PRINT 
INSTRUCTOR” 

In this 182 page book, written by a 
noted finger print expert who worn 
for many years in the Bureau of 
Criminal Investigation, New York 
Police Department, will be found 
complete instructions on every phase 
of the work from taking the prints 
to final identification. Numerous 
photographs and reproductions of 
prints make all details clear. 

Used by many governmental and 
industrial personnel departments 
and by the F B I 

$4 25 postpaid (Domestic) 

$4 60 postpaid (Foreign) 

ftrd* frttt SOIIRTKFIO AMERICAN 
24 Woot 49tii Street, New Yerk IS, N. Y. 


slidefilm projectors to aid in teaching 
a great variety of skills from nursipg 
to shipbuilding United World Films, 
fnc , Cattle Film* Division, 30 Aocfee- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York — 
Gratis 

Ball Bearings for Precision Instru¬ 
ments and Mechanisms This four- 
page bulletin describes five series of 
ball bearings (radial, super-light radial, 
pivot, angular contact, and thrust) and 
gives their specifications, load ratings, 
and applications Miniature Precision 
Bearings, Inc, Keene , New Hamp¬ 
shire —Gratis 

Time-Saving Tools is a 12-page catalog 
outlining the features and operation 
of various tools, including vacuum- 
grip speed lathes for odd shaped parts 
that cannot be held by chuck or collet, 
tool post turrets with cutting-off holder, 
collet attachments, collets, and surface 
plates Request Catalog No 46-1 
Crozier Machine Tool Company, 684 
North Prairie Avenue, Hawthorne, 
California —Gratis 

Foundry Mechanization is a 20-page 
bulletin describing the wide range of 
mechanized equipment available for the 
modem foundry to produce better and 
lower cost castings Of particular inter¬ 
est is the new portable “Foundromatic" 
shakeout and a heavy-duty sand 
scrubber for use with a wet reclamation 
system Request Bulletin No 07B6092A 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin—Gratis 

Insulating Varnishes In 40 pages this 
booklet gives complete technical and 
application data on 36 grades of var¬ 
nishes For each type of varnish the 
follow mg information is given Speci¬ 
fications, electrical properties, film prop¬ 
erties, cure and aging, chemical prop¬ 
erties, and baking and air drying 
cycles General Electric Company , 
Chemical Department, Pittsfield, Massa¬ 
chusetts —Gratis 

Sturdy Gages, Tools, Fixtures is a 
four-page catalog illustrating and 
describing jigs, fixtures, and non-cut¬ 
ting tools of new steel, chrome plate, 
Stellite, tungsten carbide, and Norbide 
Sturdy Tool and Gage Company, 14520 
Schaefer Highway, Detroit 27, Michi¬ 
gan —Gratis 

Point and Chamfer Profitably In 10 
pages this booklet describes the Cross 
“60” senes machines which were de¬ 
veloped for pointing and chamfering 
spur, helical, and bevel gears and 
splines The Cross Company 3250 Belle¬ 
vue Avenue, Detroit 7, Michigan — 
Gratis 

Center Drilling Machine Designed to 
drill concentric centers in a wide 
range of stock, the center drilling ma¬ 
chine described in this four-page bulle¬ 
tin features a single lever control for 
the complete centering operation Also 
described are the automatic positioning, 
clamping, and releasing mechanisms 
Detroit Tap and Tool Company, 8432 
Butler Avenue, Detroit H, Michigan — 
Gratis 



AMAZfNt MEW 


For**#** RADIO! 

SMALL AS A PACK OF 
ClOARETTSSt Wflrhft 
only ft few oun ce* B*e u - 
tiful black chroma plastic 
cfti# cjms new errata! 
diode Hl-Q slide dial Ko 
tab**, batter!** «r •Metric 
»plag-la*’ repaired! R« 
cel vet local broadcast! and 

QaaraatM* to Hay 

when u*ed acoordinf to 
instruction* tent with each radio I Vow 
can uu it at home in many office* hotel* 
oftblni in bed etc -lota of fun—real «i 
teriftitunent l 

SEND ONLY $140 ^ a Vr\h.5, on J,d 

pay postmen 12 20 plus delivery fee* on nr 
rival or send $3 M tor postpaid delivery 
complete aft ahowo r*a4y to pier with eelf 
contained personal phone For slits—children 
will love it—-frownup* toot An exceptional 
value—order your* and enjoy the many pood 
radio program* coming I van t be wftheat 
yoer Pa Kettc Kadi* another day! (All 
foreign orders $5 00 U 8 cash ) 

PA-KITH ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dept SF-4 "-- 


CHANITI tlLP*WILDING FLUX 
UP A IRS all ELECTRIC HEATING RIIMWTI 
So aimple myotM can make repain la your 
broken or burnt-out electrical appliance* — 
irons, toasters. Moves & etc. Guano feed 
nothing; like k. From our miooa to 
ilUncee. OO p«r ptekaf*. $7 30 


appliances, pi OO per peefcape. # 
doe. Stick form 25# 12 OO per dot. 

CHANITE SALES COMPANY 
914 Sooth Meh Fort Worth 4, Teno* 


rARMY AUCTION BARGAINS- 

Krog reor sight, new $1 OS each 

Krag gun sling, used 30 

Cartridge belt, double row, col 90 40 

Cadet cart, hex, block 
Shot gun nipples 
Revolver holster block cal It 
Mauser rifle book Mod OS 
Angular boyone* cal 45 
Leod ladle, t’/i in bowl 
Flint pistol barrel, rusty 
Flints, assorted 
Own screwdrivers, assorted 

include stamps for postage Prices do not Include 
postage Articles shown In special circular for 3d 
stamp 194ft catalog 306 pages over 3 000 Ulus* 
trations mailed in U B for SI 00 
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FRANOIt 

501 Broadway 


New Yetk 12 


When yon write to 
advertisers 

• The Editor will appreciate 
at if you will mention that 
you 

saw SCIENTIFIC 
it in AMERICAN 


INVENTORS 

Learn how to protect your Invention The 
United States Patent Office advise* the In 
ventor to engage a competent registered 
patent attorney or agent to represent him 
We maintain a staff of registered patent at¬ 
torneys ready to nerve you In the handling 
of your patent matters. 

Special booklet Patent Guide lor the In¬ 
ventor' containing detailed Information con¬ 
cerning patent protection and procedure 
with Record of Invention form will be 
forwarded upon reaueat—without obligation 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN 
A HARVEY JACOBSON 

Registered Patent Attorneys 

75-D DlstrktNatlonatRldg 'Washington 5,0 C 

Plea** send mt copy of Patent Guide for the Xnven 
tor and also Record of Invention fort*. This 
requeit doe* not obligate m« 

Name- - , — —..... _ 

Address—_-.... ..—- -- 

City.....__, . State. ___ 
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Firmtr «Kr*t intaiMtl#ii 
— now available in 



BERMAN RESEARCH 
in 

WORLD WAR II 


By COLONEL LESLIE E SIMON 

An accurate and dramatic 
record of Nan science and 
business at war Colonel Si¬ 
mon draws on his broad ex¬ 
perience to explain—with 
examples—not only the ex¬ 
tent to which the Germans 
succeeded or failed, but why 
they did 

This absorbing book analyzes 
the factors that kept many 
new devices from comple¬ 
tion It describes, organiza¬ 
tion by organization the lack 
of coordination among scien¬ 
tific groups of the Army, 
Navy md Air Forces t it rc- 
\eals tht jealous) that exist¬ 
ed between scientists and en¬ 
gineers 

Of particular interest are the 
descriptions of new scientific 
developments relating to tht 
mort important researches in 
interior ballistics, and ter¬ 
minal ballistics, exterior bal¬ 
listics md lire control, aero 
dynamics, and instruments 
and measurement technique 

May 1947 220 Pages $4 00 

At your bookseller, or order 
direct 

JOHN WILEY ft SONS, INO. 

440 Fourth Avenue, Now York 14 N Y 


Our Book Corner 

THE BOOK DEPARTMENT of Scientific American is conducted, with th* co 
op*rollon of th« Editor*, to make available for you a comprehensive book 
i*rvlc* Each month th* Editor* select and review In th*** column* now book* 
In a wido rang* of scientific and technical fields In addition, th*y oro ready 
at oil times to advise you regarding the best available book* on any subject 
You or* Invited to use this service freely Tall our Book Department what 
kind of books ycu wont, and you will be furnished with th* name* of available 
books, Including prices When inquiring about books, please be specific, 
r*memb*r that w* con be of th* greatest help only when you tell us (ust whet 
you are looking for Books listed in these columns may be ordered from our 
Book Deportment Add 25 cents per book for mailing outside U S All re 
mittances are to be mode In U S funds Prices given are subject to change 
without notice 

TO MAKE CERTAIN that books ordered by or for men in the Army, located in 
th* United States, or m*n In th* Navy, Marln*s, or Coast Guard, located any 
where, will be delivered, Insurance fees should be sent with orders, as followst 
To $5 In value, 3 1 additional; from $5 to $25 10l; from $25 to $50, 15£ 


SCIENCE YEAR BOOK OF 1947 

Edited by J D Ratcliff 

S tories of outstanding achievement in 
branches of sciences ranging from 
physics and chemistry through medical 
research and agriculture to aviation, 
and so on, were culled by the editor 
from outstanding publications Twenty - 
eight articles thus collected are here 
presented as a report to the general 
reading public of science progress The 
articles were selected not only on the 
basis of their timeliness and accuracy, 
but also for their readability (247 pages 
6 by 8 Inches, unillustrated) ---$2 60 
postpaid —A PJP 


MUSICAL ACOUSTICS 
Second Edition 

By Charles Culver 

S carcely any books of this kind- 
acoustics of music—have been pub¬ 
lished at any time This, therefore, fills 
a gap It Is a textbook for college stu¬ 
dents majoring in music Without being 
more than arithmetically mathematical 
it is essentially physics all through— 
about like a high school or first-year 
college text if wholly devoted to this 
one comer of that science Interfer¬ 
ence, hearing, resonance, pitch, qual¬ 
ity, consonance and dissonance, strings, 
vibrating air columns, rods and plates 
stringed and wind instruments—these 
are typical chapter subjects (215 pages, 
5% by 8 V 4 inches, 148 illustrations J— 
$310 postpaid —A G f 

SOARING FLIGHT 

By Terence Horsley 

A broad revival of gliding and soar¬ 
ing as a fascinating sport rather 
than as one phase of military aviation 
makes this book especially appropri¬ 
ate Hie author Is a British aviator and 
a glider enthusiast who has put his 
love for the art into the book He 
writes for a non-technical audience 


but conveys accurate and practical in¬ 
formation on such subjects as the air¬ 
craft itself, the principles and practices 
of soaring, launching, cross-country 
soaring, the meteorology of soaring, in¬ 
structing, forced landings, the selection 
of gliding sites, and so on Some useful 
appendices end this useful and well 
written book (326 pages, 5% by 8 % 
inches, 75 drawings and photographs) 
—!$410 postpaid —A K 


CHARLES DARWIN AND THE 
VOYAGE OF THE BEAGLE 

Edited by Nora Barlow 

T his little book is made up of hither¬ 
to unpublished letters and note¬ 
books of the great naturalist These 
have been collected and edited by his 
granddaughter, Lady Nora Barlow, who 
has also written an introduction They 
provide interesting personal facta about 
Darwin and about his character Neithei 
the 36 letters written to his family dur¬ 
ing the course of the Beagle period nor 
his personal diaries covering the same 
time were intended for publication or 
for others than those addressed How¬ 
ever, they provide an interesting pic¬ 
ture of the growth of this great man 
toward his period of greatest achieve¬ 
ment (279 pages, 5V£ by 8 V& inches, il¬ 
lustrated ) —$3 85 postpaid —D H K 


ELECTRONS. PROTONS. 
PHOTONS, NEUTRONS, 
MESOTRONS, AND COSMIC 
RAYS 

By Robert A Millikan 

N oted work revised to Include the ad¬ 
vances of the past 12 years, chiefly 
by replacing the last 50 pages with 200 
pages on nuclear energy release, geo¬ 
magnetic studies of cosmic rays 
mesotrons, primary rays, atom-an¬ 
nihilation hypothesis of the origin of 
cosmic rays A physicist would find this 
book a simple presentation, while read¬ 
ers entirely unfamiliar with atomic 
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physics would not find it a beginner's 
book Medium (642 pages, 5 by 7Vk 
inches, 124 illustrations ) —$6 10 post¬ 
paid —A CI 


CONCISE CHEMICAL AND 
TECHNICAL DICTIONARY 

" Edited by H Bennett 

C ontaining some 50,000 definitions of 
terms from chemistry, physics, met¬ 
allurgy, mineralogy, biology, mathe¬ 
matics, medicine, and nearly every 
other branch of modem technology, this 
book is accurate enough to satisfy the 
most exacting professional, yet simple 
enough to be understood by the layman 
with no technical background In addi¬ 
tion to the comprehensive collection of 
definitions, the book contains an up-to- 
date compilation of trade-named or 
proprietary products in the synthetic 
resin, plastics, metal, rubber, textile, 
and pharmaceutical fields, among others 
Not only are the chemical and physical 
properties and the applications of the 
products listed, but also their chemical 
compositions A large section has been 
devoted to the pronunciation of chemi¬ 
cal terms Also included are 36 pages of 
charts and conversion tables (1055 
pages, 6 by 9 inches ) —$10 25 postpaid 
— NJiU 


OIL FOR VICTORY 

By the Editors of Look Magazine 

V ital at every point and every stage 
of World War n was petroleum in 
many forms but particularly as fuel 
This book sets forth the fascinating 
story of oil and the people involved 
with its preparation and delivery to the 
final points of use by our military 
machine The tremendous problems of 
logistics as well as enormous produc¬ 
tion with its innumerable subsidiary 
problems form part of one of the great¬ 
est of all Industrial epics The story of 
these events and of the people who 
affected the world's destiny through 
them is the subject of this important 
book Most of the story is related 
through pictures and these are sup¬ 
plemented by pertinent text which 
supplies the thread of continuity which 
unifies this account of one major in¬ 
dustry’s contribution to victory (287 
pages, 7 by 10 inches)— $3 60 postpaid 
-DHK 


GREAT ADVENTURES 
AND EXPLORATIONS 

By Vtlhfalmur Stefansson, Ed 

P lump book of selections from original 
accounts of world explorers from 
early centuries to our own The editor, 
a scholar as well as explorer, has chosen 
accounts few of which are available to 
most readers and presented them under 
uncommon categories such as 'The 
Mediterranean Discovers the Arctic” 
(early Greek and Renaissance ex¬ 
plorations unknown to most), “China 
Discovers North America", first cross¬ 
ings of South and North America 
(probably not where you thought), 


Because of Increated production cost* 
of books, publisher*' retail price* to 
day art lubfect to constant change It 
may be necessary, therefore, for our 
Book Department to advise book pur 
chasers of increased costs, even when 
orders sent ore based on current quo* 
tatloni 

The Editor 


Northeast and Northwest Passages, 
North to the Indies (early attempts to 
go by way of the Arctic), discovery of 
Australia, Antarctica, and others The 
editor’s scholarly notes link up the se¬ 
lections, which are thus made lucid 
(788 pages, 5% by 8 V 4 inches, 18 small 
maps ) —$510 postpaid —A G1 


PRACTICAL EMULSIONS 

By H Bennett 

M uch new text matter has been added 
to this completely revised and en¬ 
larged edition of a standard text¬ 
book Included in the new material is 
a discussion on partial fatty acid esters 
of polyhydric alcohols and their appli¬ 
cations in various food manufacturing 
processes Another new section dis¬ 
cusses the use of soap, lecithin, and 
pectin as emulsifying agents Through¬ 
out the text numerous and specific ex¬ 
amples are given so that both the lay¬ 
man and the professional chemist can 
readily grasp the possibilities of the 
emulsions and emulsifying agents dealt 
with in the text Specific formulas are 
given for a wide range of emulsions, 
from agricultural sprays, cutting oils, 
paints, waterproofing, and cleaners to 
textile emulsions, resin and rubber 
emulsions, and so on (568 pages, 6 by 
9 inches, unillustrated, well indexed.) 
—$8 60 postpaid —A P P 


ELEMENTARY RADIO 
SERVICING 

By William R Wellman 

S tressing logical and orderly pro¬ 
cedure in locating, diagnosing, and 
clearing troubles in standard broadcast 
receivers, this manual is designed pri¬ 
marily for those already having a 
knowledge of the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of radio receiver operation Each 
stage is taken individually, with the 
troubles which that stage is likely to 
develop, along with their remedies, 
described in simple language Through¬ 
out the book, all mathematics has been 
scrupulously avoided Standard types 
of receivers, including automobile 
radios and FM circuits, are dealt with 
(260 pages, 6 by 9 inches, illustrated) 
—$385 postpaid— N HU 


PHOTOELECTRIC CELLS 

By A Sommer 

C ompact yet thoroughgoing is this 
small volume which deals specifi¬ 
cally with photoelectric cells of the 
emission type, as distinct from those 
of the barrier-layer and photo-con- 
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INVENTORS 


Patlnt I aws h NcouRACt ihe develop 
mem of intentions The Rules of Practice 
of the US Patent Office advises -unless 
an inventor is familiar with such matters 
—that he employ a competent registered 
attorney or registered agent, as the 
value of patents depends largely upon 
the skilful preparation of the sped 
fications and claims Write for further 
partiiulars as to patent protection and 
procedure and “Invention Record” form 
at onte No obligation 

McMORROW, BERMAN A DAVIDSON 

Registered Patent Attorneys 
175 Y Victor Building, Wash. 1, D C 

15,000 • 1077 

FORMULAS PAGES 
HOPKINS’ 
“CYCLOPEDIA 
OF FORMULAS” 

Thousands of copies of this ac¬ 
knowledged leader among books of 
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$6 SO postpaid ( Foreign) 
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HOPED 
We Wouldn't 
Have To Do It 


We Tried Hard To Avoid It 

D I I T on J°ly b 1947, Scientific American in- 
^ creases its price from $4 a year to $5, 
from 35^ a single issue to 50< We have kept the 
same low price for 26 years Now we must raise 
the subscription rate—not only to continue our high 
standard of service to you — but to meet rapidly 
mounting costs of paper, printing, engraving, and 
other details of publishing 


Each month, through our pages, a lot of ideas knock 
at your door In Scientific American you are effi¬ 
ciently informed with profit to yourself and to your 
business Articles show what others are doing to solve 
daily problems Your $ investment is small when 
meaured by the dividends your subscription will pay 


No single item in your business brings such great 
advantages yet costs so little 

SAVE — by renewing or subscribing now. 

Fill out and return the order blank 
today Keep the top quality Sci¬ 
entific American coming to you 

ONE YEAR $4 

until July 1, 1947, your monoy laving deadline 

$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 
Scientific American $aving$-Blank 67 

Scientific American 
24 Watt 40th Street 
Now York 18 New York 

Piooio enter Q Extend □ 

Payment enclosed □ ONE YEAR $4 Bill me later □ 
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Addreu 
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ducting types Chapter heads are 
Manufacture and Properties of Some 
Type* of Photoelectric Cathodes 
Matching of Light Sources and Photo- 
Cathodes, Vacuum Photocells, Ggs- 
fllled Photocells, Multiplier Photocells, 
and Applications of Photocells The last 
mentioned chapter is confined mainly 
to problems which are purely photo¬ 
electric in nature, as distinct from cir¬ 
cuit and mechanical design problems 
(104 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 27 drawings, 
5 tables, and a bibliography)—$2.85 
postpaid — AP.P 


SCIENCE AND FREEDOM 

By Lyman Bryson 

S ocial changes can and should be 
controlled by intelligence and ex¬ 
perience this is the author's thesis 
He further believes that application 
of the scientific method to our think¬ 
ing about sociological problems will 
lead to their most satisfactory solu¬ 
tions, to what he calls a “Good So¬ 
ciety" In developing these Ideas, % Dr 
Bryson succeeds in producing a highly 
stimulating essay that should have im¬ 
portant effects on the thinking of our 
times (191 pages, 5^ by 8 Vi inches ) 
—$2.85 postpaid— DH K 

SAUDI ARAIIA 

By K S Twttchel 

A nyone planning to go to Arabia will 
find this book filled with the 
answers to the numerous questions his 
mind will formulate, and so will others 
interested in that old-new land Written 
by a mining engineer, it deals with the 
geography geology, topography, wealth, 
resources, water supply, transportation, 
communities, architecture, archeology, 
people, House of Saud, and the social 
and political development, also with 
the position of Saudi Arabia in world 
economy No padding or desert hot 
air in this compact book (192 pages, 
5 by 7^ inches, illustrated >--$260 
postpaid —A G 1 

RADIANT HEATING 

By T Napier Adlam 

A nswering the long-felt need for a 
truly exhaustive treatise on radi¬ 
ant heating in all its phases, this work 
giyes complete information on the de¬ 
sign, installation, and control of hot 
water, steam, warm air, and electric 
radiant heating systems In addition, 
snow melting and radiant cooling, 
relatively new subjects, are treated in 
detail All formulas have been simpli¬ 
fied as much as accuracy will permit, 
and clear charts contain most of the 
data necessary for design, eliminating 
much calculation Summarizing, step- 
by-step, the procedure in designing and 
installing all types of radiant heating 
systems, this book, the result of over 
30 years' experience in the field, U a 
reliable manual for the engineer, archi¬ 
tect, or contractor who wants accurate 
information on this method of heating 
(472 pages, 6 by 9 inches, many illus¬ 
trations,)-$810 postpaid ,—NM U, 
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Telescoptics 


A Monthly Deportment for the Amateur Telescope Maker 
Conducted by ALBERT G INGALLS 

Mi Hr el the Scientific Ameri c a n boot* "Amateur Te l tempo Making ' 
an 4 "Ametee r T eieec e pe Making—AnvsncM" 


T wo months ago in this space we de¬ 
scribed Broadhead’« mirror grind¬ 
ing technique, last month the question 
of thin mirrors was discussed, and now 
the two are conjoined Broadhead mak¬ 
ing a pair of thin mirrors 
Recently, Dr John Strong, author of 
the widely used book “Procedures in 
Experimental Physics” and now profes¬ 
sor of experimental physics at the Johns 
Hopkins University, asked this depart¬ 
ment whether some of the advanced 
amateur telescope makers could make, 
for non-astronomical research in the 
infra-red, a matched pair of 36" spheri¬ 
cal mirrors of V/a* plate glass (thick- 
nesa-to-diameter ratio, 1 27), of focal 
length between 90' and 101' (//33) 
and in focal length not more than 6* 
different from each other, with a circle 
of confusion (pinhole image) at center 
of curvature not greater than diam¬ 
eter in single reflections These mirrors 
were to be centrally perforated with 
6" holes, mounted in metal cells, and 
delivered within 90 days Thereafter, 
at the Johns Hopkins University, they 



were to be set in an air-tight tube 100' 
long, which tube could be partly ex¬ 
hausted and cooled to simulate all at¬ 
mospheric conditions as high as and 
including the stratosphere The set-up 
is like that shown diagrammatically in 
Figure 1 (Without the small mirrors 
to offset St the light beam would in¬ 
escapably return to the pinhole, no mat¬ 
ter how the mirrors were tilted ) 

This Job went to Dave Broadhead, 
Wellsville, N Y, whose precision opti¬ 
cal background was as follows Pre¬ 
war, had made a small objective lens, 
a 6" and an 8* reflecting telescope, and 
in wartime 8000 roof prisms with better 
than 98 percent acceptance rate, post¬ 
war, two 10" paraboloids, three 14" 
flats, about 6/7 of a Maksutov tele¬ 
scope (now nearly finished, and so are 
several other “Mak»”) How he went 
about doing the two 36" mirrors, what 
methods he used, should interest all 
fellow amateurs, particularly those who 
secretly harbor hopes of someday mak¬ 
ing a larger than average mirror, which 


means nearly everybody The account 
is especially valuable because Broad¬ 
head does not try to hide or minimize 
his mistakes He delivered the mirrors, 
better than specifications called for 
and a month sooner than they called 
for, and these earned Professor Strong's 



Figure 2 Rough Draper machine 


comment and OK to quote “We are 
just plain pleased, from the ground up ” 

Offhand, these looked like dead-easy 
mirrors Broadhead’s cellar shop, 12' x 
36', the neatest, brightest, and cleanest 
we have seen, affords a lathe, drill 
press, metal shaper, grinder, electric 
welder, gas crucible furnace, and room 
Most of these proved to be essential 
The leas than full precision tolerance 
did not please but disappointed Broad¬ 
head, as it would any true amateur, but 
there were offsetting headaches and 
uncertainties also one certainty— 
the 90-day delivery limit Hence, 
all in all, the job contained enough 
adventure to interest Here are some 
excerpts from Broadhead’s progress 
reports 

“Have to build a special machine 
(Figure 2) Vertical spindle of 2" shaft¬ 
ing on top of which is a round mirror 
support welded up from boiler 

plate, with radial ribs and braces (Fig- 



Figvrs 3 mirror support 
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M-12 panoramic telescope 
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ure 3) Very rigid 24* grinding tool 
(Figure 4, left) faced with glass blocks 
as in Strong's book page 44, rotated by 
a ^ hp motor Main oscillating arm 
of two-by-fours driven by a separate 
1/3 hp motor Tool on top I have an 
ammeter in the driving motor circuit 
as a guide and warning to any ap¬ 
proaching sticking of grinding tool, 
since a stuck 24" tool wouldn't be 
funny 

"Polisher (Figure 4, right) 31" diam¬ 
eter, made of u /' boiler plate, radial 

—* 

1 


r ..-VI 1 ! 

w , 


Rfluro 4 Grinder Poiuher 

fins welded on its back side Face has 
%" pitch layer, 2" facets Takes 150- 
pound pull to budge it Weighs 180 
pounds 

“For knife-edge test on the 200' 
course I located image of a 1/64" pin¬ 
hole with a big piece of cardboard 
Found I had hit the 200 f radius within 
specified limits first whack, using a 
22" spherometer I made (Since I 
didn’t have a 22" flat with which to set 
its zero point I set it at zero on the 
concave mirror and then on the fitting 
convex tool THr difference, divided 
by 2, gives the dtiired sagitta and that 
with double accuracy ) But there isn’t 
much to see at the knife-edge Usually 
the convection currents make the image 
look like a three-alarm fire (Figure 6, 
right, reproduced at exact size) One 
night, just before a rain, the air was 
steady enough for me to see the figure 
However, I don’t try to use the knife- 
edge as a figuring guide Instead, I 


Figure 5 Welded tool backings 

use an 8" test plate and study the in¬ 
terference fringes between it and the 
mirrors I use the shape of the circle 
of confusion merely as a rough indica¬ 
tion of astigmatism (Figure 6, left) 
Incidentally, I may bring on broken 
arches from lugging these 140-pound 
mirrors upstairs and outdoors to test 
them, and neuresthenla from lugging 
them in again for fear of dropping 
them 

‘‘While grinding the 36" I gave the 
8" test plate one go on it for each grade 
of abrasive, then polished the mirror 
a bit to see whether the spherometer 
was giving me the right answers Then 
I polished the test plate, trusting to 
experience to get a sphere So, actually, 
I got the test plate right by using the 
spherometer in a roundabout way Of 
course it would be practically impos- 
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sible to test an 8" test plate at 200' 
radius, at least much more difficult 
than the way I took 
“At present No X mirror has a maxi¬ 
mum variation from spherical of % 
wave in any 8" area No 2 is ground 
through 400 Carbo Had it polishing 
once but got a bad scratch Mirror so 
light (except when you are luggmg 
it around) that it is lifted by the grind¬ 
ing tool by suction when tool is lifted 
with a chain fall After a lot of teasing 
it suddenly lets go, the mirror clumps 
down W or so, and the tool seesaws 
and thumps the mirror Heart failure 
every wet ” 

T hree weeks later, job finished, Bioad- 
head completes his report, and in 
what follows he very frankly points 
out the main mistake he made, and 
“don’t we all 7 ’ (If the log book for 
the 200" mirror is ever published in 
toto, would you be critical if mistakes 
that must have been made by the human 
beings who made it were similarly 
set forth with candor, or would you 
expect the makers of that mirror to 
be different from other humans 9 If so, 
why?) 

“Radius of mirror A is 198 3", that of 
B is 199T' Cncle of confusion obtained 


Figure 6 Astigmatism Bonfire 

by 2/3 diameter grinder and 5/6 diam¬ 
eter polisher and proper strokes came 
well within Mi" tolerance specified for 
single reflections without recourse to 
local figuring One modification of my 
previous ideas and technique that I 
learned—though it should have been 
obvious—is that my rigid tool technique 
is useful only up to the point where 
the tool is as stiff as the work I erred 
by making the grinding tool probably 
several times as stiff as the glass, and 
thus unnecessarily heavy, and this in 
turn bent the glass and gave greater 
astigmatism troubles Yet, to avoid 
astigmatism, I was trying to support 
the glass perfectly I could have ar¬ 
rived at a better balance of factors 
If I had it to do over again I could, if 
it served any purpose, make the mir¬ 
rors much more easily, using the origi¬ 
nal 2/3 tool for roughing a 5/8 tool of 
aluminum for fining, and a similarly 
light lap backing for polishing (m order 
that, if it became necessary to return 
to grinding, the glass blocks need not 
be re-cemented on the tool) 

“Although the mirrors are well with¬ 
in all specifications, it is instinctive for 
a TN to want to continue till his best 
level of workmanship is reached, also 
until every shred of information has 
been wrung out of the job In this 
sense, such a job as this was disappoint¬ 
ing 

“I found that the most convenient 
bed for the mirrors was the long-used 
Brussels carpet, but that the support 
given by it varied considerably with 
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LENSES 

5 POWER TANK ARTILLERY TELESCOPE 

(M7l) Bund New Loatod Optica, Cora | 

pie t*ly ■'iswnblcd Vulue $345 00 e» $2950 
WIDE ANGLE EYEPIECE—Alt coated 
optics mounted In focusing cill 2" <lev 
1 apttrturf IV4" F L 3 Adtfo 

Value $125 00 Pufect eo. 9 SO I 

5 LBS OPTICAL GLASS Leiw Ac PrUtn 

blanks, Index and DUpirsion * marked* 4 79 
ACHROMATIC OBJECTIVE Perfect Coated 
l and cemented 44m/m DU TVi" F L 

Lnmuuntcd cm 2 50 Mounted e* 3 50 
OPTICAL LENS BENCH a necctolty for 
designing your own t eh** ope* or optical 
Instruments Compute btnch with four 
len« hohhrs Postpaid $8 50 

BARGAIN 

Original Coil $130 00 




3X ARMY TELESOOPE 

All Coated Lcn»«t —» Brand New 

Thcw super!) telescopes w ei e made by the finest 

op leal houses In America Length Incite* 

limUlro 6 coated IrriM^ ftu or tbun aebrumata 
The high resoltii g power of the lenses will bring 
out gnat detail 36 Field of View 8X Eyepiece 
lens Dla 29m/m CFL 1*4" Fixed focus 0b 
joc Ki Jom/m t)la Also reticle and tiiree do 
tflchable colon*I filters Postpaid $7 50 

ACHROMATIC LENSES cemented 

1 1 mm Ola RO mm H to. $ 50 

14 mm DU CO mm Y L coaled to I 25 

18 mm DU 102 mm KL to 1.25 

23 mra Dia 162 rani F L coated ea 125 

23 mm Ola 184 mm 1* L coated ea 135 

25 mm Dla. 122 mra Y L coated to L25 

26 mm DU 104 mm Y L coated ea 1 25 

29 mm Dla 54 ram M coated M 125 

29 mm Dla 76 mra Y L coated ea. 125 I 

31 nun Dia 124 inra Y l coaled ea L50 

31 mm DU 17J mm FI*, coated to 1.25 1 

32 mm Dla 132 imn F L to 150 1 

24 ram DU «j ram t L coated <a L5Q 

88 mm DU 130 mxu F L ca 150 

r >2 nun DU 224 mm FI ea 3 25 

58 mm DU 2T> mm FI*. to 4 50 

I PENTA PRISM lfhn/m Fan to 100 

PENTA PRISM 26ra/m Face ea 3 00 

90 AMICI PRISM 2Im/m hjee to 2.00 

RIGHT ANGLE PRISM 2Jm/m face ea. 125 

RI6HT ANGLE PRISM 38w/m Fare to 175 

CROSSLINE RETICLE 23m/tu DU ca 30 


I KELLNER 
| EYEPIECE 

, ACHROMATIC) 

| Mounted eyepiece lias 2 
perfect magi asium fluor Ide 
| coaled achromatic lenses 
29ra/m In dia Designed In 
order to glee good eye re 
lief ltt^EFL (8X) 

OuUlde dla. of cell 40 m/m 
Cell io HI 1*4" tube (illustrated) 

ALUMINIZED 
MIRROR 

Flnt surface aluminized mlr 
ror Polished to M ware 
length of flatness Packed In 
individual wooden boxes 
Every mirror In sealed gov 
eminent inspected box MfgcL 
by Bausch k Lomb Highest I 
astronomical quality Rise 
2*" X 3" X ** tfctek 
Postpaid $5 00 


Sand 3 cent stamp for “BARGAIN" list 

A. JAEGERS 

123-26A Rockoway Sfed 
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COMPLETE HIGH GRADE KITS 
OUR SPECIALTY 

Each kit has two gift* discs 
(comet thkfcam), tampered 
pitch, 8 assorted abrasives 
including rouge (fewer may 
not give perfect optical sur¬ 
face^ instruct tone, FREB 
ALUMINIZED DIAGO¬ 
NAL, etc 



4* Kit 
6" Kit 
8" Kk 

10" Kit 
12 Kit 


Prr*x kit A? 30 

Pyrwx kit, 7 50 

Pyr« kit 11 30 

Pyre* kit 22 00 

Pym kit, 33 00 


PRISMS tt/ll" W.M, IV*'' $1.11, 2" S7M 

Pytn speculum* m«d« to order Your mirror 
tmled fm W* do poliiUnf sod ptrsbolUiof 

ALUMINIZING 

A border end bnshtor Aluminum coating that is 
uniform end producer a I siting and ruparior re¬ 
flecting surface Guaranteed n6t to peel or blirtrr 

$2 30 

r $350 

It" $5 00 

Mirror* for Camera#, Range Finder# 
and other optical instrument*. 

Write for FREB PRICE LIST 

THE PRECISION OPTICAL CO. 

INI U>t lllrd Strut, N. Y. M, N. Y. 


TELESCOPE 


MAKERS 


Quality materials of the RIGHT kind 
8* Kit —Olaas abrasives pitch route and 
instructions 14 00 

HOBBYGRAFS—INFORMATION—INSPECTION 
Hobbycraf 16-Diagonals and Supports 3Or 
We offer you the benefit of our 26 years of 
experience at thla hobby Free price list 
John M Pierce, 11 Harvard St Sprlmfleld Vt 


TEEESCOI 


A Popular Illustrated 
Astronomical Monthly — 

For amateur astronomers — new star 
charts. Gleanings for teleecopa makers, 
peg* for obs er vers, and calssrial pbotoa 
Star chant for N and S, Hemisphere*. 
#3 00 a year, domestic! #3 50 in Canada 
and Pan-American Union t #4 00 foreign 
Single copy, 30 cants Sample on request. 

SET PUIUSH1M IMPMATION 

Harvard Observatory, Cambridge 3t, Msaa 


the direction of the nap Hero rotation 
of the mirror* at the end of each wet 
helped, but on the rougher grades, say 
180, the variation in spherometer read¬ 
ings on diameters at right angles, due 
to the lie of the nap, was about 
0 0005" in a single wet At 600 emery 
this was reduced to 00001* and after 
several wets of UOIO Garnet Fines 1 
could no longer detect this astigmatism 
with a spherometer Yet, after a short 
polish, I could easily detect plenty 
of it with the 8* test plate It slowly 
reduced during work with the 5/6 lap, 
but still was much in evidence even 
after the polish was complete and the 
circle of confusion reduced to about 
half the tolerance specified The ad¬ 
vantage of the Brussels carpet is that 
the variation in the support is fairly 
constant, whereas with a hard support 
the mirror touches at only three wan¬ 
dering places 

“Had this been an astronomical job 
the outstanding astigmatism would 
have been ratable as heavy, and would 
have called for slower methods and 
thicker blanks The thin glass was used 


ASTRONOMICAL 


TELESCOPES 


ALUMINIZING 

SURFACE HARDENED COATINGS 

ON The Bast 

6" —#2 30 14* — #14 OO 

a" — 3 30 16"— 18 00 

10* — 3 00 IS* — 21 00 

12tt* — S 00 20* — 24,00 

24* — #30 00 

LEROY M. E. CLAUSINO 

1*07-550* IMm Aw. CUawpe 25, Id 


REFLECTING TELESCOPE KITS 
OUR SPECIALTY 

PARABOLIC nrn MIRRORS made to Ord*r 
correctly figured polUhad and parabolised Precise 
workmanship guaranteed Prlcm on request 
VT* DO POLISHING, PARABOLIZING AND 
ALUMINIZINO 

_ »«d for FACT ILLUSTRATED CATALOOU* 

M. CHALFIN OPTICAL COMPANY 
0. P. O. Box 207, Now York, N. Y. 


Broadhtod in shop togs 

simply to save costs in laboratory re¬ 
search with these mirrors that did not 
call for a more expensive set-up ” 

C ommenting on this job, Professor 
Strong stated “The difficulty of 
making these thin mirrors was an un¬ 
known 1 even had to make some com¬ 
putations before I was satisfied that 
such a mirror would hold a figure once 
it was given one, and I found that it 
wouldn’t hold a figure unless it was 
used in a fixed, vertical position Very 
thin mirrors can be used in a fixed 
vertical position if they can be given 
a figure That was my joker Who 
could give such thm glass a figure? 1 
was convinced that it could be figured 
by someone with imagination, skill, and 
enterprise, but that conviction was 
based more on faith than on facts Now 
we have the facts, and 30 days ahead 
of schedule The circle of confusion for 
the final image, after four reflections, 
two from each mirror, was less than 
Va* in diameter The light in the final 
image of a Western Union point source, 
after a 600' travel and four reflections 
from Broadhead’s two mirrors, was a 
hard core of about W diameter, and 
practically all the light fell within a 
5/16* circle For our needs this is per¬ 
fect performance” 
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Tritfcoytt Kits Drhrts 

Mounts Eyt 71 km Tripod* 

Castings Flnftn FI fur In# 

Trim Acfcromat* Fancrsnlrinf 

MIRRORS MADE TO ORDER 

'k'k-kQuality ouv. motto ★★★ 

PROFESSIONAL SBRVICE AVAILABLE 
Prk# Hot end pd e*Mi I on re q uest 

ASTRO TELESOOFE GOMFANY 

* O Box 1545 — Olendula S, Crif 

Display Room — Erb & Gray 
854 S Ftguoroa St —Los Asgolos, Calif 


PRISMS 

y**—$2.00 r-sj» r—#500 
114* — 3*00 Xw — #10 00 

1H* — $14 00 T — $18.00 
The*# Prism* are chip free end correct to within 
6 min of arc and fiat to within Va wav# length 
Optical flata slam 2* to 13” optical glass or 
Pyrtx prieea on request 

OmHrmIrI PnoltlM optical liaiiiy 

2017 West Oyfawmi St, Milwaukee S, Wisconsin 


ASTRONOMICAL 
OBJECTIVES, OCULARS 
PRISMS, FLATS 

Instruments Designed to 
Your Specification* 

Writ# for Description* and 
Prtco List 

BRANDON SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 

A New York Corpermtton 

P O Box 55 Mafvemo, New York 


When you write to advertisers 

• The Editor will appreciate it if 
you will mention that you saw 
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REVERSIBLE BEARED MOTOR 



ALNICO FIELD 


Operate* on Flashlight batteries, speed de¬ 
pending on the voltage Fairly strong on 
6 volte, full power and speed on 27 volts. 
Designed to be used in bombsights, auto¬ 
matic pilots, etc 250 RFM 00 

ALNIOC FIELD ~_ « » v 

MOTOR 


$ 3.50 
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Abrasive particles, separating 
Abrasives, plastics bondtd 
Acryionitru* 

ADHESIVE, bottle label 
carton 

hold* down cargo 
rssm 

water reeistant 
AGRICULTURAL fungicide 
research, government 
AIR cleaners, tasting 
drying, commercial 
Air conditioning, heat pump* in 
AIRCRAPT engine, in line 
wing, laminated 
Airline radar 

AIRPLANE cargo container 
trainer, electronic 
AIRPLANES buelneae men's 
on farma 

Air water cleaning gun 
Alarm, thermic fire 
ALCOHOL from petroleum 
plant, portable 
potato 

ALLOY, flexible lead 
forraable magnetic 
high permeability 
high temperature 
steel scrap 

ALLOYS, aluminum new 
chromium high temperature 
clad aluminum 
electrical contact 
fl sine-cutting tough 
•uper 

ALUMINUM alloys new 
clad 

expanded production of 
uk*. new 

welding method, German 
Annealing electronic 
Apprenticeahip eyatem value of 
Artificial leg*, testing 
Aabeato*-cement pipe 
Atom powered city 
ATOMIC flaaion, detecting 
power, coat of 
power direct 
Audio filter 
Autogyro glider 
AUTOMOBILE oil metered 
refinishmg high speed 
springs rubber 
top plastics 
torque testa 
ventilating 

AUTOMOBILES for 1950 
plastics in 

Aviation fliels cold weather 


Baseboard trim, steel 
Batching by electronics 
Battery, small dry 
BEARINGS, metallised 
powder metal 
Bed see-saw 

Belt transmission, stepless 
Bits, quick-change wood 
Blanket, fire 

Blind, electronic sight for 

Boat null. Plberglas 

Bottle earner acid proof 

Boxes, materials for wooden 

Brake, radius 

Brass-casting dice 

Brasil Industrial importance of 

Brick, better Are 

Bristles, casein 

Broaching tool 

Bulling compound applicator 

Building foundation on rollers 

Burner, weed and industrial 


Cable sheath lead alloy 
CARBIDE dies 

grinding tool 
planer tools 
tool rest 

tools coolants for 
development of 
CARGO container, aircraft 
hold-down, adhesive 
Casein bristles 
Casting repairs by welding 
Cathode-ray spectrograph 
Cell, high-capacity flashlight 
Center drilling tool 
Cesium lamps, infra-red 
Cetane rating. Importance of 
Chemical plants, southern 
Chromium base alloys 
Circuit taster, neon 
Clamping pip# 
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Clay analysis 

Cleaners, Industrial penetrating 
Cleaning gun, air water 
Clipboard Illuminated 
Clutch, automatic overload 
COAL, burning crushed 
underground 
chemicals in plastics 
mine hazards reduced 
powdered, in locomotive 
Collet fixture, lathe 
Color dynamics 
Colorimeter, photoelectric 
Comparator gage, magnetic 
Compass, electron beam 
Compounding machine, plastics 
COMPRESSED AIR dehydrator 
tests metals 

Concrete protection steel channels for 
Conductor, aluminum 
Controller, temperature 
Coolants for carbide tools 
Copper plating, bright 
Cora, plastics coated 
CORROSION inhibiting pigment 
resistant sine coating 
tests, accelerated 
Cotton increased production of 
Crane, portable folding 


DDT on potatoes 
uses of 

Decimal dimensioning 
Dehumidification, industrial 
Dehydrator, compressed air 
Diamonds, selecting industrial 
Dictating machine, wire 
DIES, brass-casting 
carbide 

DIESELS, better fuels for 
p r ogress of 
smoke reduction in 
Drill press adapter 
Drills masonry 

Dust removal equipment, testing 
Dynamometer, electronic 


Earthquake proof buildings 
ELECTRIC motor light weight 
motors shortage of 
typewriter 

ELECTRICAL contact alloys 
cord non kinking 
outlet caps 
Electroforming 
Electromagnet, super 
Electromagnetic vibrators teat structures 
ELECTRONIC annealing 
batching methods 
circuits, prmted 
color television 
counting 
dynamometer 
eyesight for blind 
machine protect ion 
metal identifier 
oil pool analyser 
testing of air cleaners 
Electroplating bench 
Electrostatic painting 
ENAMEL, porcelain 
remover 

ENGINE, In line aircraft 
light two-cycle 
Eraser typewriter 
Ethers new vinyl 
Bye shield, plastics 


FABRICS, doo woven rayon 
nylon staple in 
shnnkproof rayon 
starch, permanent 
Farm use of airplanes 
Fatigue testing 
FILTER, audio 
pocket water 
pres s, vertical 
FIRE blanket 
brick, better 

FIRE Alarm, electronic 
thermic 

FLAME cutting tough alloys 
rock drilling with 
thrower commercial 
FLASHLIGHT cell, high capacity 
flexible 

Flexible shafts, long Hfs 
Floor polisher, low 
Fluorine, industrial uses of 
Flying for business 
Foremen, importance of 
Forest conservation 
Forgmgs, precision 


Formaldehyde polymer 
Foundation on rollers, building 
Foundry cores, baking 
Freight ears, roller bearing 
Friction sawing 
FUEL, compact solid 
oil, conservation of 
FUELS better Diesel 
cold weather aviation 
FUNGUS on optics 
plants, protected from 
FURNACE, horisontal 
scale, lithium prevents 
Furnaces, fast acting 


QAGB, gas pressure 
magnetic comparator 
portable vacuum 
GAS pressure gage 
turbine locomotive 
turbines, development of 
Gasoline from gas 
GEAR cutter underpass 
housing plastics 
Geiger counter 
Germicidal lamps 
GLASS beryllium fluoride 
sears, flexible 
Glass mica plastics 
Glider, autogyro 
Gloves, safety rubber 
GLUE bottle label 
carton 
non arcing 
resin 

water resistant 
Glycerine advances in 
Glycols new sources of 
Grease, heavy duty 
Grinder, manually controlled surface 
GRINDING attachment machine tool 
tool, carbide 


Hardensbility in steel specifications 

210 

Hardness testing, micro 

265 

HEAT, expanding domestic oil 

53 

for the home flreless 

112, 197 

induction, quenching unit for 

66 

pumps 

112, 197 

Heater smokeless 

273 

HEATINO better home 

113, 197 

for annealing, electronic 

26S 

high frequency 

10 

system calculator 

34 

Helicopters price of 

High frequency beating 

244 

10 

Highway construction standards 

Hoae high pressure 

269 

277 

Humanities, study of 

196 

HYDRAULIC accumutators 

261 

motor drive 

134 

pump, small 

Ml 

Hydrides metal 

116 

Hydrogen generators 

116 

Incentive plans 

52 

Induction heat quenching unit 

•6 

INFRA RED beam, talking on 

156 

lamps cesium 

36 

plastics absorbs 

19 

visible 

77 

Inks, moisture-set 

S9 

Insecticide sprayer, electrical 

271 

Insecticides new 

157 

Insects plants protected from 

3 

Instrumentation, industrial 

122 

Insulating plastics foam 

36 

INSULATION blown rubber 

65 
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32 
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wood-metal 

136 
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germicidal 
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Land photographic process 
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Latch push pull door 


223 

LATHE turret post 


272 

turret, tlx-station 


135 

variable speed 


181 

Layout pUnnlng, models for 


77 

LEAD competition for 


244 

salt lubricant 


225 

Legs testing artificial 


266 

Letters, talking 


255 

Level, six angle 


271 

LIGHT and industrial vision 

112 

245 

resistant paint 


38 

Lithium prevents furnace scale 


36 

LOCOMOTIVE gaa turbine 


173 

powdered-coal burning 


127 

LUBRICANT lead salt 


22S 

metered 


136 

Lubricants detergent marine 


80 

Lumber salvage tool 

Luminescent Lucite 


176 


34 

Luminous tubing 
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Machines make jobs 


148 

MAGNESIUM deep drawing of 


262 

strip, rolling 


107 

MAGNETIC alloy, formable 

36 

266 

comparator 


270 

recording disk 


255 

wire 


274 

sound film 


209 

Marker inking 


38 

Masonry drills 


83 

Mesh, plastics coated 
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METAL fatigue cause of 


175 
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identifier electronic 


116 

255 

protective paint 


277 
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174 
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Metallic soaps 
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Metallising uses of 


201 

Metallurgical specimens in plastics 
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100 

salt baths for 
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Micro-hard ness testing 


265 

Microscopes, low-coat 


229 

Microwaves, iduatrial uses of 


252 

Mine haaarda reduced 


30 

Mineral deposit* locating 


269 

Mirrors transparent 


131 

Model kit for office planning 


77 

Models scale tool 


137 

Mold, rubber liquid 


38 

Molds electroplated 


15 

MOLYBDENUM tubing 


229 

uses of 


148 

Monetary standard, uranium as 
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MOTOR drive electronic control 


255 

drive, hydraulic 
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transmission electric 
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shortage of electric 
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Names of substitute materials 
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NUCLEAR energy cost of 


244 

fission detecting 


53 

fission, energy from 


148 
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272 
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78 
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23 

heat expanding domestic 


52 

metered automobile 


136 

pool predictions, electronic 


207 
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Oils, processing of organic 


3 

Orchard heater 


244 

Oxygen, low-cost industrial 
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Packaging, dual purpose 


244 

PAINT base from petroleum 

33 

176 

brush laundry 


178 

light resistant 

38 81 

metal protective 


277 

plastic* marine 


182 

Painting, electrostatic 


213 

Paper mill slime prevented 


206 

Patent fees increase of 
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Patents, Soviet buying of 


196 

Phone, portable Induction 


125 

Photography instantaneous Land process 

167 

Phototube, small 


226 

Phthalic anhydride from petroleum 
Pill packing by electronic! 


23 

153 

Pilot plants, profitable 


69 

PIPE asbestos cement 


27 

plastics coated 


112 

Plane timer, electronic 


lo 

Planar tools, carbide 


32 

Planes personal 

Plant diseases, battle against 


76 

157 

PLANTS, profitable pilot 
protected from insects, fungus 

5. 

69 

261 
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115 

bags, food 
hooded abrasives 


258 

14 

cabinet tops 


216 
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214 

coated cord 


182 

mesh 
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14 

yarn 


258 
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250 

compounding machine 
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223 

decorating 
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216 
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86 

foam insulating 
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274 

glass mica 


85 
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66 
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laminates low pressure 
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34 

machine ways 


78 

paint, marine 


182 

panels production of 


66 

reflecting 


14 

rivets 


176 
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115 

stress relieving 


11 

tableware 


224 

vinyl (Texflex) 

visible light transmitting 


180 


89 

Platform adjustable work 


226 

PLATING bench 


86 

bnght copper 
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Plumb bob precision 


271 

Plywood plastics in 


113 

Polystyrene annealing 


11 

Porcelain enamel ■ future 


52 

Potatoes increased production of 


174 

Powder metal bearings 


268 

POWER future atomic 

124 148 

244 

transmission belt 


82 

Precision forgings 
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Press guard, plastics 
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Printing press control 


255 

Processes development of 


249 

Publishing costs, increasing 
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PUMPS lightweight 
small hydraulic 


277 
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RADAR commercial airlme 


209 

meteorological 


175 

river boat 


255 

RADIATION calculator 


34 

meter solar 


174 

RADIO sound system home 
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217 

induction phone 
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156 
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shrinkproof 
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Reamer expanding 
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Refrigeration expansion of 
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157 

RESIN heat stable waterproof 
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224 

Rock drilling with flame 
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mold liquid 
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spring* automobile 
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Salt baths for metals 
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Sawing, friction 
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Screw driver pneumatic 

Shafts, long life flexible 


181 
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Shield, plastics eye 
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Shipping loads, holding 


86 

26 

42 
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272 


264 

Smells, sales appeal of 


3 

SMOKE density tester 


276 

reduction Diesel 
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Soaps metallic 


24 

Soldering tape, self 
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270 

275 

Solvent iso-octane 


62 

SOUND film, magnetic 


209 

on wire 

223, 

274 

system home 
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Spectrograph, cathode-ray 


220 

Spray wash machine 


87 

Sprayer electrical insecticide 
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Stainless steel, drawing * 


65 

STARCH, permanent textile 
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potato 


174 

vulcanised 
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STEEL analysis unit, portable 
drawing stainless 
scrap, alloys in 
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temperature, measuring 
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STOVE, high frequency 
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Tablecloths plastics coated 
Tableware plastics 
Tank breather storage 
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Industrial 

Temperature controller 
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shrinkage, preventing 
starch permanent 
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PROTECT YOUR BRAND 

f outstanding interest and importance to all pro¬ 
ducers of goods which are or may be protected by 
trade mark registration is the new Lanham Act 
This latest Federal Trade Mark Act was signed by 
the President last year and becomes effective on 
July 5, 1947 

The Lanham Act will, in general, coordinate the 
presently scattered federal provisions relative to 
trade marks In bringing oui trade maik statutes 
up to date, it will gear protection of brand names 
and other marks to modem business needs and will 
reduce immeasurably the possibility of unfair com¬ 
petition By providing that registrations may be¬ 
come incontestable after five years of continuous 
use, the Act will remove much of the uncertainty 
which exists under present conditions 

Because of the broad scope of the Lanham Act, it 
is impossible to do more than make this mention of 
some of its desirable features here However, an 
analysis of the Act and of its effect on business 
has been prepared in booklet form by Sylvester J 
Liddy, Esq , of the New York Bar We are happy to 
be able to offer gratis copies of this pamphlet as 
a service to interested readers Simply request a 
copy of Mr Liddys analysis of the Lanham Act on 
your business letterhead, and it will be sent by re¬ 
turn mail 


MORE HUMAN ENGINEERING 

Just after our note, “Man’s Humanity to Man,” 
this page, May 1947, appeared, Eugene Holman, 
president of Standaid Oil Company (N J ) held forth 
on the same genet al subject So pertinent is Mr Hol¬ 
man’s statement, and so indicative is it of a definite 
trend m industrial-worker relations, that we quote it 
to some extent 

“A considerable pait of our future planning,” said 
Mr Holman, referring to his own orgamzation, “will 
have to be centered in the field of human relations 
Thrift plans, annuity benefits, and insurance are en¬ 
joyed by a very gieat majority of our workers We 
regard these things as definite obligations to the 
employees, and we shall continue to meet them But 
security alone is not enough Beyond that we must 
work to increase the opportunities for the growth 
and advancement of the individual throughout the 
industry ” 

Here indeed is recognition on the part of one of 
the biggest of big businesses that mere material re¬ 
ward is not sufficient for even the lowliest of work¬ 
ers Incentive payments, as we have dwelt upon 
before, are highly desirable in the industrial scheme 
of things They produce results But they do not 
produce—alone and by themselves —all the results 
that can be had from employer-employee co-opera¬ 
tion The boss must realize that the worker—every 
last one—is a human being He must come to the 


fiy d. ft. flack 


realization that unless employees are happy and 
contented, their mutual profit will not be at the 
optimum. And it must be realized by all that this 
optimum cannot be attained when that “mutual profit” 
is thought of only m terms of dollars and cents 
When incentives in business comprehensively en¬ 
compass higher wages in return for greater output 
plus an opportunity for the human ego of each workei 
to expand and blossom, then—and then only—will 
man’s humanity to man yield its greatest fruit in 
this complicated civilization of ours “Do unto others 
” and the rest of the Golden Rule looms larger on 
the industrial horizon than ever before Those men 
in key industrial positions who realize the impli¬ 
cations of it are those who will profit most—mate- 
nally and otherwise 


CONSUMER TIME STUDIES 

Producers of consumer goods may well take a page 
fiom the book of Proctor Electric Company, manufac¬ 
turers of automatic electrical appliances and par¬ 
ticularly of the so-called Ncver-Lift iron, billed as 
a boon to the housewife who does her own ironing 
Thiough a series of time and motion studies, Proctor 
has evolved a system for home ironing which reduces 
fatigue to a minimum and at the same time speeds up 
what must be an onerous if necessary household 
chore These studies show the housewife a “scien¬ 
tific” way to get through this job with the fewest 
motions and with the least possible consumption of 
time If moie manufacturers of household appliances 
and the like would take the trouble to inaugurate 
similar studies, and thus be able to show definitely 
how users could benefit by the advantages offered by 
their products, everyone’s path would be made a bit 
smoother And we don’t mean the smoothness at¬ 
tained by removing the dust from cigarette tobacco T 


UP IN THE AIR AGAIN 

If there ever was an industry with its ups and 
downs, it is the aviation industry as it is today No 
matter how you look at it, the aircraft Industry is still 
in the luxury class The only possible purchasers 
of large tiansport planes—with a few and unimpor¬ 
tant exceptions—are the airlines The possible pur¬ 
chasers of private planes are the general public 
Let’s look at these two markets separately First, 
the airlines According to the president of United 
Airlines, present plans for the airlines in the United 
States can account for the purchase of new planes to 
the number of only 1200 units during the next five 
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years Two hundred and forty units a year are not 
going to keep our large-aircraft production possi¬ 
bilities in business unless the Government manages 
to coordinate its military requirements with those of 
the privately owned airlines or vice-versa If 
this can be done, so much the better for all con¬ 
cerned, if it cannot, look for trouble on the transport - 
plane production line 

The other aspect of the airplane situation concerns 
private planes—personal planes, if you will For a 
number of years this market has been touted as the 
saviour of the aircraft industry Now, at the time 
of writing, it appears that the bottom is dropping out 
of this section Where second-hand light planes sold 
a few months ago for at least as much as the list 
price of a new plane, they are now a drug on the 
market Already, of the bakers’ dozen of light plane 
manufacturers, at least three have quit, with the 
probability that more of them will go out of busi¬ 
ness in the near future The reason too many 
people have been sold on the idea that private light 
planes are going to follow in the path of the auto¬ 
mobile—at least one in every garage But prices have 
remained high, maintenance is a problem, and air¬ 
ports are too far from home 

Private flying, of course, will always be with us 
But to what extent it will replace the horse and 
buggy—and even the automobile'—Is still one of the 
headaches of the private airplane industry 


WILL WE HAVE LIGHT CARS? 

Unfortunately for the development of the light 
car in the United States, much of the public thinking 
has been concerned with “keeping up with the 
Joneses” On the other hand, in England, where mo¬ 
torists for many years have been more mileage¬ 
conscious, the light car has progressed rapidly Just 
over a year ago, General Motors announced plans for 
a light Chevrolet, not long after, Ford followed suit 
Now, both companies have apparently shelved their 
plans for trymg these markets, feeling it “inoppor¬ 
tune” to divert materials and man-power to the pro¬ 
duction of light cars which will produce high 
mileage per gallon of gasoline Such moves leave 
Crosley alone in a market which can well be devel¬ 
oped to a leading position in the low-priced car mar¬ 
ket if it is followed up by intelligent application of 
technological know-how to immediate production 
problems 


ON A PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVE 

Of increasing importance on the industrial horizon 
is the versatile tool that is offered m the shape of 
photography in all its phases The photographic nega¬ 
tive can “stop” motion, speed up motion, reveal the 
ultra-small, reduce the super-colossal, compact filing 
space to an irreducible minimum, record the vision 
of the probing eye of the X-ray, tame the spectro¬ 
graph, replace the repetitive labors of the layout man, 
and do a thousand and one other jobs m industry, 
limited only by the mgenuity of man 
To capture the spirit of photography as it applies 
to industry, this issue presents the first of a series 
of articles on what Eastman pleases to call “funtional 
photography ” But whatever the name—we call it 


“industrial photography”—the results are the same 
a recording medium of high accuracy and infinite 
possibilities If our articles stimulate thinking along 
industrial photographic lines, they will have served 
their purpose Readers are invited to contribute new 
thoughts, new methods, new ideas 
More on this later A high-speed X-ray motion 
picture technique has been developed to study the 
mtenor of the body in motion Dwell for a moment 
on the translation of this process into a method of 
finding out what happens during lost-wax casting, 
flame-pressure welding, plastics and metal extrusion 
—during a thousand and one other industrial proc¬ 
esses that today are followed empirically Truly $ie 
X-ray, coupled with the motion-picture film, offers a 
means of recording research progress which cannot 
be surpassed, it has equal possibilities on the pro¬ 
duction line 


NYLONS FROM THE FARM 

Elsewhere in this issue is announcement of the 
possibilities of production of nylon for hosiery from 
farm wastes, natural gas, and so on One of th$ ques¬ 
tions that is going to result from this report, without 
doubt, is How many pairs of stockings can be made 
from a bushel of corncobs 7 The answer is None 
What the chemist actually does is to produce from 
corncobs just one of the chemicals which go into 
nylon Other chemicals are equally important So is 
plant mvestment Thus, while it may be said that a 
bushel of corncobs can yield enough hexamethylene 
diamine to go into about 40 pairs of nylon stockings, it 
must be remembered that this bushel of corncobs 
represents millions of dollars of plant investment, 
the technical knowledge and skill of hundreds of 
highly trained research and development men, and 
the work of thousands of others m a great variety of 
jobs Back of the announcement of nylon from corn¬ 
cobs lie 12 years of study and a million dollars or 
more spent on research, plant plans, and expansion 
of existing industrial facilities 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 

Wide use of plywood is booming prices, but if qual¬ 
ity of this composite wood, as well as of other forest 
products, is not maintained, the wood industry is 
bound to suffer in the long run Rubber from the 
Orient is coming back m huge quantities, synthetic 
rubber production is sky-high, we need our syn¬ 
thetic rubber plant for national protection, we must 
walk lightly and carry a big stick (that was another 
Roosevelt) to make sure that we don’t come out on 
the wrong end of the deal As predicted in this 
column, farm machinery manufacturers—Interna¬ 
tional Harvester in particular—are invading the 
“small farm” machine field with equipment which is 
still running, production-wise, far behind demand 
Among the devices being offered agriculturists are 
labor-saving post-hole diggers and beet and potato 
harvesters Producers of equipment for floodlight¬ 
ing are nding a wave created by the sports-loving 
section of our citizenry, recreational facilities rang¬ 
ing from baseball to archery and from rifle shootmg 
to swimming and tennis and horseshoe pitching are 
absorbing millions of dollars worth of floodlights 
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50 Years Ago in 



(Condensed from Issues of July, 1897) 


PNEUMATIC MAIL SERVICE — “Some thirty years ago the late 
Alfred E. Beach, of the Scientific American, exhibited in this 
city a working plan for the carriage of mail matter rapidly 
from branch stations to a central office by means of pneu¬ 
matic tubes. He also experimented successfully on the idea 
of conveying loose letters in a smooth tube by a strong cur¬ 
rent of air, regarding it as an improvement over the old plan 
of having separate cars The idea is in practical use today 
in the many mail chutes found in tall buildings, where grav¬ 
ity supplants air as a propelling force Now, a generation 
after, a similar system is to be carried out m this city, per¬ 
mission having been granted by the Legislature to the United 
States postal authorities to lay pneumatic tubes in our 
streets * 

LABORATORY WORK — “At the present day the systematic 
study and advancement of any physical or natural science, 
including the medical sciences, requires trained workers 
who can give their time to the work, suitably constructed 
workrooms, and equipment with all the instruments and ap¬ 
pliances required for special work, a supply of the material 
to be studied and ready access to more important books 
and journals containing special literature of the sciences All 
of these conditions are supplied by a well equipped and 
properly organized modern laboratory Such laboratories 
are, with partial exception of the anatomical laboratory, en¬ 
tirely the creation of the present century and for the most 
part of the last fifty years They have completely Revolu¬ 
tionized during the past half century the material conditions 
under which scientific work was prosecuted " 

PHOTOGRAPHING RAIL DEFLECTIONS — “An arrangement for 
enabling the deflections of rails, bridges, etc, under moving 
loads, to be photographically recorded consists of a camera, 
of which the plate holder is fitted to slide across the back 
by clockwork, so that a series of successive images may be 
taken upon one and the same plate at uniform intervals of 
time The rail or beam to be observed has attached to it a 
brilliantly polished bead, which is photographed as a point 
of light, and the successive images of this point show the 
deflections A second lens causes the images of a stationary 
point to be photographed upon the same plate m a line just 
below, thus furnishing a base line for comparison ” 

UNDERGROUND—“The latest addition to the system of under¬ 
ground railways in London will probably rank as the most 
important of all these lines before it has been very long in 
operation. The road will be about sixty-five feet below 
street level, and will be carried in two separate and parallel 
tunnels—a similar plan to that adopted in the Southwark 
underground railway In the same city Each station will be 
served by two elevators and two stairways The new under¬ 
taking will have especial interest for this country, from the 
fact that the electrical equipment of the road itself and of 
the extensive system of elevators by which it will be served 
will be furnished by American firms ” 

WINTON CAR —“After the recent unsuccessful motor car¬ 
riage competition in England, it is satisfactory to note that 
several firms In the United States are now really in a posi¬ 
tion to make and deliver motor carriages For a long time 
it was impossible to buy a motor carriage at any price, but, 
happily, this day has now passed The horseless carriage 
which we illustrate is made by the Winton Motor Carriage 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio On September 1, 1896, Mr 
Winton, the president and master mechanic of the company, 
completed his first motor carriage It has been in constant 
use since that time In all kinds of weather and over all sorts 


of roads The motor and driving mechanism, bestowed in 
the body of the vehicle, are self-lubricating The ten horse¬ 
power motor of the hydrocarbon type is almost noiseless, 
odorless, and free from vibration The fuel is gasoline, seven 
gallons being carried on the carriage” 

KITE BALLOON—“The usual form of balloon adopted by all 
the leading armies of today is the pear-shaped, captive bal¬ 
loon, connected to earth by means of a steel rope A 
new form of gas reservoir has, however, been devised by 
the German Captain Parseval, which enables its occupants 
to use to a full extent and under all circumstances the ex¬ 
cellent observation opportunities that an ordinary balloon 
offers only in a dead calm The principle on which the new 
balloon is built is the well-known action of a kite Its shape 
is that of a cylinder with hemispherical ends” 


100 Years Ago in . 



(Condensed from Issues of July, 1847) 


LONG DISTANCE TELEGRAPHY—“New Haven waa put In 
telegraphic communication with Toronto, Upper Canada, re¬ 
cently, and messages were instantly exchanged between the 
two cities the entire distance being nine hundred miles! 
The experiment was a most successful one, and the distance 
was overcome with as much apparent ease and promptness, 
as between New Haven and Hartford'* 

FEMALE LABOR —“Not far from $5,000,000 are yearly earned 
in Massachusetts, by females employed In the various fac¬ 
tories and manufactories of straw hats, &c About 40,000 fe¬ 
males are thus annually employed" 

PREFABRICATED CHURCHES —“A London Church-builder 
provides wood and iron churches for transmission to the 
colonies He offers a church with stained glass windows, bell, 
&c., capable of seating 800 persons, for 500 guineas But, if 
you cannot afford to buy a church, he will lend you one 'on 
hire * ” 

RAILROAD SPEED—“The first locomotive built by Stephen¬ 
son ran no more than five miles an hour, and it has been 
said that this celebrated engineer made the assertion, which 
he has since lived to condemn, that 10 miles an hour was a 
speed which was scarcely possible to obtain and which never 
could be surpassed Last year Mr Brunell ran his engine 
at 60 miles an hour, and on the Western Railroad from Bos¬ 
ton, this same sneed has be*n attained in several Instances ” 
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The Eye That Never Closes 


You are looking at a thermistor — 
a speck of metallic oxide imbedded in 
a glass bead hardly larger than a pm 
head and mounted m a vacuum The 
thermistor was developed by Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories to keep an eye on 
the amplification in long-distance tele 
phone circuits 

When a thermistor is heated, its 
resistance to electric current changes 
rapidly That is its secret Connected 
in the output of repeater amplifiers 
it heats up as power increases, cools 
as power decreases This change in 
temperature alters the resistance, m 
turn alters the amplification, and so 
maintains the desired power level 
Current through the wire at the left 
provides a little heat to compensate 
for local temperature changes 

Wartime need brought a new use 
for this device which can detect tern 
perature changes of one millionth of 
a degree Bell Laboratories scientists 
produced a thermistor which could 
‘ see” the warmth of a man's body a 
quarter of a mile away 

Thermistors are made by Western 
Electric Company, manufacturing 
branch of the Bell System Funda 
mental work on this tiny device still 
continues as part of the Laboratories 
program to keep giving America the 
finest telephone service in the world 
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UPWARD 
REACHES 
SCIENCE 

Brigadier General 
David Sarnoff 


Recent Scientific Developments Have at 
Last Opened for Exploration The Vast 
Fields of Untapped Resources Which Lie 
Skyward From the Air, From the Strato¬ 
sphere, From Even the Moon and Planets, 
Man Will Gam Knowledge Hitherto 
Undreamed-Of Proper Use of This In¬ 
formation Can Give Impetus to a New 
Era of Progress and Enlightenment 


“ • - • may avan laarn how to uso tho moon 
and tha planats as radio sounding boards" 



Pr«*»d«nt, 

Radio Corporation of America 


S cience emerged from the war as a powerful force 
that created new instrumentalities and promised 
many others for use in peace-time, if man would only 
direct his thoughts to peace instead of war and his 
scientific lesearch to higher elevations 

During the war, science reached skywaid and a 
mnaculous invention called ladar saved England in 
the blitz, guided bombers to their targets, doomed the 
U-boat, and aimed the big guns of battleships to hie 
with deadly accuracy, even in the dark Aside from 
radar, post-war dictionaries have many new uoids 
that spring from radio and electronics, such as sonar, 
shoran, teleran, and the proximity fuse 

At the end of World War I, it was vividly appai- 
ent that scientific research was a vital factor in our 
industrial progress As a result, it grew ten-fold be¬ 
tween 1920 and 1940 Within the past two decades, 
in television alone, the ladio industry spent more than 
$20 000,000 on research That investment called for 
faith, for initiative, and for young men with new ideas 
Unified leseaich on a national scale, costing $2 000,- 
000,000, produced the atomic bomb Scientists them¬ 
selves were amazed at the speed of the development, 
having believed it would require 20 yeais or more to 
achieve such results Their calculations, howevei, did 
not take into account the impact of wai which pio- 
duces speed, direct action, and concentrated effort 
Peace also can benefit from similar concentration 
on ceitain pressing problems For example, what 
would result from even $100,000,000 wisely spent on 
cancer reseaich 9 If research produced a cure foi 
cancel, it would save more lives than were lost in 
the war 

Research into the unknown is a great adventure 
It should be encouraged if American scientists are to 
blaze new trails in life, as the electron microscope 
has done in revealing the microscopic world which 
surrounds us From a study of infinitesimal organisms 
and elements, from unseen rays and waves which 
permeate our bodies, we may find the answer to our 
future m the Atomic Age The tiny, invisible things 
of life are only beginning to reveal their importance 
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ELECTRONICS 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Improved television systems for industry 
where direct human observation is impos¬ 
sible or impractical Wide-area high- 
frequency broadcasting by the use of moon 
and planets as reflectors Accurate 
weather forecasting and control as a 
valuable tool of industry and agriculture 
Radio duplication developed to the 
point of a regular radio postal service 


The electron is the key to the world of the in¬ 
finitesimal 

We have long associated power with gieat size, but 
we are now beginning to lealize that tiny invisible 
things, such as the electron and the atom aie the 
axes on which our very existence whnls 

RESEARCH A BULWARK — Science today has the 
benefits of organized, industrial reseaich afTordmg 
inventors every facility, co-operation, and comfort 
foi work and for study Without it, World War II 
might have been lost Industrial research conducted 
by pnvate enteipuse is a bulwaik of the United 
States, it promotes victory m war and assuies piog- 
icss m peace It is a safeguard of civilization 

We who aie veterans in ladio, as well as those in 
other fields of scientific endeavor, aie continually 
encouraged by the knowledge that theie aie as many 
new frontiers of research today as theie weie 100 01 
1000 years ago The crossing of one fiontier in science 
always leads to another Each discovery, each inven¬ 
tion, spearheads a new and undreamed-of advance 
Thiough radio and electronics, for example, scien¬ 
tists now believe that some day they may be able to 
detour storms, to dissipate clouds and fog, to pioduce 
lain and snow, and thus measuiably to contiol the 
weather 

The frontiers of science spread above the eaith and 
thioughout the universe, far into unfathomed space 
Scientists, especially mathematicians for centunes 
have been enchanted by the immensities of time and 
space by giavitation, by the propagation of light, 
the theory of relativity, by electi omagnetic ladiation, 
and by i adioactivity But laymen have looked into 
the heavens and referied to “the emptiness of space ” 
They have described the vacuum tube as a 1 glass 
bottle full of nothing ” Now, thanks to science we 
know that space is not empty, and that a vacuum 
tube is far from being filled with “nothing” 

Radio and electronics have given space and the 
vacuum tube a new meaning Scientists are learning 
how to snap the switch that will bring them the 
sounds and pictures of the universe They are chal¬ 
lenged by science to keep their eyes on the stars Both 
astronomers and radio scientists now scan the blue 
dome of the world The sun rises and sets with spec¬ 
tacular brilliance, yet it is a drama enacted as quietly 
as if performed with an election tube, which also 
merely seems to glow* But within that tube there 
may be a voice from Melbourne, news from London, 
or music from Paris Turn on a television cathode- 
ray tube, and its face lights up with a picture of the 



Airborne television camera. “Man will ba 
able to look around the world by television" 


United Nations meeting in New Yoik oi the 80th 
Congicss opening in Washington, oi the Army-Navy 
football game in Philadelphia No longei is the elec¬ 
tion tube full of nothing’ 

WIDENS MAN'S SENSES — New tooLx of science 
aie openmg man’s eyes in the realm of the invisible 
But we need not see to be convinced that science is 
a vivid reality beyond the lange of human sight and 
heanng Science works in no such nanow spectrum 
Wc perceive evidence of this m new forces which 
extend the lange of man’s optic and auditory nerves 
By ladm, man now can hear even a whisper or the 
buzz of a bee across the seas, thiough the electron 
imcioscope he peeis into the lealm of the molecule 
ind the atom By television, he sees beyond the 
hmizon 

While these aie lnvtntions that open new vistas 
and \viden man’s taithly lange beyond the micro¬ 
scope and telescope, we have ample proof that these 
foices aie not confined to the surface of our planet 
This woi Id of ours actually spins in a boundless, in¬ 
exhaustible laboratory Radio beams flash through 
the ozone layer to probe through the dust of mter- 
stcllai space The plane that soars to 40 000 feet to 
learn the seciets of cosmic rays, or the rockets thut 
carry automatic leeording instruments more than 100 
miles into space, aie but feeble short-distance efforts 
of man to piei ce the uppei atmosphere 

Planes and tockets me mechanical devices which 
meet the resistance of Nature But radio, radar, and 
television, travel on wings more closely allied with 
Nature They will encounter little opposition as they 
mingle with meteors, nebulae, and galaxies Radio, 
like sunlight, travels 186,000 miles a second Indeed, 
radio is a relative of light, and the shoi ter the radio 
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Radfopfcrtt Kilpmat. “ • • • f**Hr tfcaa aay 
aircraft ar avan mafl-carrylac raokat.” Rlgfcts 
Tha alaatran jaleratoapa. “ . . wa may find Ilia 
answar to o«r future In tho Atamle Ago” 


waves, the more apparent their kinship becomes 
The radar "peep” that echoed from the moon was 
more than a faint signal of hope to radio scientists and 
astronomers To them it was as important as the first 
feeble transatlantic signal to Marconi's ears when he 
plucked the letter "S” from the air That flashes of 
three dots in the Morse code told him that world-wide 
radio communication was possible Similarly, the 
radar signal from the moon proved that man might 
some day Teach out to touch the planets, it revived 
speculation on interplanetary communication and in¬ 
spired great hope for interstellar scientific explora¬ 
tion With electronic computers, sensitive photo¬ 
electric cells, and infra-red eyes that see in the dark, 
the mystery story of the upper altitudes will become 
available for man to read The telescope with its giant 
mirrors is no longer the only exploring eye for dis¬ 
covery above and beyond the earth 
Radio and radar have proved that space is not 
empty and we know now that it is accessible to man 
He may even learn how to use the moon and the 
planets as radio sounding boards and reflectors, to 
bounce or relay broadcasts and to mirror television 
pictures The moon is only 240,000 miles, or radio¬ 
wise less than two seconds away It looks like a good 
radio concession 1 We may find future broadcasters 
staking claims for Saturn, for Jupiter, or for Mars 
and Venus ns well 

YOUTH AS A RESOURCE — Let no youth today de¬ 
plore the lack of opportunities Look up at the Milky 
Way and behold a myriad of challenges. Science 
through radio and radar is providing new tools with 
which to explore electronics, chemistry, and phyBics r 


New resources are to be found in space which may 
be captured and brought to earth, to be harnessed 
or synthesized for the welfare of mankind 
Just as we have succeeded in releasing atomic 
energy from uranium, we must release the energy 
from the minds of our youth In the fertile brains 
of American boys and girls are the master keys to 
the future We must stimulate and encourage youth 
if this nation is to have health, prosperity, and se¬ 
curity With its natural interest in science, youth is 
one of America’s greatest national resources 
Great industrial laboratories will be built, splen¬ 
didly equipped, and on sites conductive to clear think¬ 



ing, but they will be worthless, no matter how great 
the funds behind them, if framed men of research do 
not work within their walls There is no substitute 
for brains Men, not tools, are the lifeblood of re¬ 
search 

The chemistry of the atmosphere with its nitrogen, 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, the “noble gases,” and 
perhaps other yet to be discovered elements or par¬ 
ticles, represents intriguing continents for explora¬ 
tion We now hear of a new component—the meson 
—believed to result from the interaction of the pri¬ 
mary cosmic ray with atoms in the atmosphere This 
so-called meson is estimated to have a mass 200 times 
that of the electron Herein may exist a clue to de¬ 
vising a new source of energy to be harnessed and 
controlled by man 

BOUNDARIES IGNORED — Radio now spans the 
gaps of the hemispheres, leaps frontiers, ignores 
boundaries, and cannot be stopped by any man¬ 
made political “curtain " For radio goes everywhere 
—and through word and picture can bring informa¬ 
tion and understanding to all peoples of the world 

Already we are on the threshold of individual radio 
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communication A motorist on the streets of New 
York may talk with a friend in Bombay, or with a 
relative on a ship somewhere on the Seven Seas The 
day is coming when radio will speak man to man, 
and television will place them face to face in New 
York, London, or Shanghai All this is the essence 
of “One World” 

Man will be able to look around the world by tele¬ 
vision with the same facility that he now listens 
around the world by radio Historic events will no 
longer encircle the earth only as sound They will be 
seen and heard as sight and sound in tandem 

Nor should we think of television only as an optic 
nerve over which entertainment and information flow 
pictorially, for it has many other uses which may even 
dwarf its performance m the home and theater 
Wherever transport needs vision, television will 
help to provide it The airplane will see by television 
and radar, so will ships at sea Similarly, wherever 
industry needs an eye, television will provide it It 
will watch over industrial processes and machines, 
it will go into places the human eye cannot reach 
Fireproof eyes will be put into furnaces to scan 
chemical reactions Tunnels will have these radio 
eyes as will conduits and mLnes 

A radio signal traveling 186,000 miles a second, 
faster than any aircraft or even a mail-carrying 


Mobile ttlivltlon onlt. “Hirtorlo mitts will no 
fengor onolrolo tho oortb only as sound. Thoy will 
bo soon and board as sight and sound In tondom" 


locket, circles the globe in one seventh of a second 
Before a mail-laden plane could get off a runway in 
Australia, radio could be delivering mall from Mel¬ 
bourne—in Washington or London In the future, a 
person will write a letter or a message that will be 
put on a belt moving in front of a television eye In 
a split second that letter or message, exactly as writ¬ 
ten, will appear in England, South Africa, or China 
There, it will be automatically reproduced by a 
photographic process for delivery in minutes—not 
hours as required by even the fastest airplane 

SEALED LETTERS BY RADIO - Eventually we 
may be able to take a sealed letter or document and 
flash it across the hemispheres without opening the 
envelope That again ls a television-possibility—and 
it’s not too fantastic If X-rays can look through the 
human body and through steel, why should it not be 
possible for the television eye to look through a 
paper envelope 7 This would make possible a radio 
mail system 

Science is at man’s command He can use radio and 
radar to guide rockets and bombs loaded with atomic 
wai heads, he can equip these winged missiles and 
robot planes with television eyes focused on great 
cities as targets of destruction Or he can use radio, 
i adar, television, and atomic energy for peace-time 
pursuits in commerce, industry, and home-life that 
will contribute greatly to “One World” in which peo¬ 
ple everywhere may live together in understanding, 
happiness, and friendship 
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New Fields for Stainless 


By Fred P. Peters 

Editor In Chief, MATERIALS A METHODS 


A ny material which has expanded its output 
and increased its importance as rapidly as has 
stainless steel, must have much of intei est to offer 
the manufacturer and designer Indeed, new users 
are continually discovering special advantages in the 
various combinations of permanent beauty, rust re¬ 
sistance, special corrosion resistance, high-tempera¬ 
ture propel ties, mechanical strength, fatigue life, high 
strength-weight ratio, and so on, available in differ¬ 
ent types of stamless Many of the problems that 
limited stainless-steel applications in the past have 
been solved and most of the half-truths that were 
once accepted as gospel are now understood and kept 
properly within bounds 

Last year the production of stainless-steel ingots 
in this country amounted to 542,000 tons, and 1947 
production is currently at an even higher rate This 
means that stainless steel has achieved a position as 
one of the eight most important engineering metals 
in our economy, being surpassed only by carbon 
steels, low alloy steels of all types, cast irons, alumi¬ 
num, copper, zinc, and lead 
Just a few years ago the American production of 
stainless was m the neighborhood of 250,000 tons pei 
year, many authorities expect it to exceed 1,000,000 
tons within the next few years At this rate of growth 
stainless could conceivably become more important 
industrially than every nonferrous metal except alu¬ 
minum, and would justify the contentions of those 


Expanded Production of Stainless Steels, 
Coupled With the Development of New 
Types Having Improved Properties, is 
Bringing this Group of Metals to a Position 
of Ever Increasing Industrial Importance 


who regard it as the steel industiy's answei to the 
vigorous challenge of the light metals for available 
markets 

DIFFERENT TYPES — By “stainless steels” is meant 
those iron-base alloys with at least 4 peicent chro¬ 
mium content and up to 50 peicent total alloy con¬ 
tent The best known members of the group are 

Cutlery stainless or “13-chrome,” heat-treatable 
steels containing 12 to 14 percent chromium, little 
or no nickel, and fairly high carbon, “18 and 8,” non¬ 
heat-treatable (austenitic) steels containing 16 to 19 
percent chromium, 7 to 10 percent nickel, and as little 
carbon as possible, (the most important grades from 
the standpoint of tonnage production), “17-chrome,” 
non-heat-treatable steels containing 16 to 18 percent 
chromium, little or no nickel, and as little carbon as 
possible, and steels such as “25-12,” which contains 
22 to 24 percent chromium and 12 to 15 percent nickel, 
is non-hardenable, and provides exceptionally high 
corrosion resistance and mechanical strength, but at 
higher cost 

It is generally agreed that the corrosion resistance 
of stamless is conferred primarily by the chromium 
present, secondarily by the nickel, and that carbon 
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Many components of |ot infirm are of 
haat and oorroslon resistant stainless 
steal. Typloal example It this modal 
developed by Westinghout* for tbe Navy 


detiacts fiom conosion lesistancc In stools of the 
“18 and 8” type the caibon causes a paiticulaily 
annoying type of coriosion weakness known ns 
“inteigianular coriosion” and its effect is countei- 
acted through the addition of small amounts of co- 
lumbium oi titanium, steels so treated are known as 
‘stabilized 1 steels, because they ure resistant to the 
conditions that would othei wise pioduce intergranu¬ 
lar corrosion 

The most fanuhai condition of this type, and the 
one that has the most mdustual lamifications, is the 
slow-coolmg of the steel that occurs in a weld just 
after it has been completed Chromium-nickel stain¬ 
less steels that are to be welded should be “stabil¬ 
ized,” otherwise they are strongly susceptible to 
subsequent serious coirosion in the areas adjacent 
to welds 

The stainless materials arc available in all forms— 
castings, forgings sheet, stnp bax, lod, tubing, and 
so on Only a few manufactui er^> specialize in stain¬ 
less-steel pioduction (foi example Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Coiporation, Carpenter Steel Company 
Eastern Stainless Steel Company, Rustless Iron and 
Steel Division of Armco, Washington Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, afld others) although most of the large general 
steel producers (Amencan Rolling Mill, Bethlehem 
Camegie-Illinois, Republic, and so on) and many 
smaller companies (Crucible, Firth-Sterling, Jessop, 
Sharon, Timken, and so foith) do a considerable 
(and increasing) business in stainless along with then 
othei products In addition theie are several steel 
and alloy foundries making stainless-steel castings 
for the chemical, manne, and othei industries 

The eaily uses of stainless steel were in cutlery 
wheie it seived chiefly as a soit of non-rusting tool 
matenal, and in ornamental applications Later came 
inci easing use in the chemical and process mdusti les 



Courtesy Electro Metallurgical Company 

Stainless stsal Is used In these mine 
pumps made by Alley Steel Products Com 
pany beoause of its oorroslon resistanoo 


and especially in the food and phai maccutical fields, 
for equipment to process and handle corrosive mate- 
nals or those which must lemain fiee fiom container- 
(ontammalion 

In th( past few yeais stainless steel has found m- 
ei easing favoi by vntuc of its mechanical piopeities 
The cold-i oiled stainless steels (or the newer pre- 
cipitation-haidened giades) have among the highest 
stiength-weight ratios obtainable fiom modern engi¬ 
ne ei mg materials a circumstance which has led to 
then growing use in aircraft railway cars, tiucks, 
buses and elsewhere Machinery paits are increas¬ 
ingly being fashioned fiom stainless steel because of 
the mateual’s exceptional fatigue lesistance, as well 
as its geneial duiability under a variety of severe 
service conditions 

WORKABILITY OF STAINLESS - But the major 

reasons for stainless’ i apidly growing popularity with 
product manufactui ers are the impiovements in its 
workability which have been effected in recent years 
and the inci easing familial ity with the material 
that manufactui ers all ovei the Lountiv now enjoy 
as a m suit of w u-time experience with it Foi ex- 
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ample, stainless steal wu once classed as very diffi¬ 
cult to machine Today, through the development of 
stainless steels containing small amounts of selenium 
or sulfur or bismuth, several “free-machining” stain¬ 
less steels exist which compare favorably with other 
engineering materials in the speeds and finishes ob¬ 
tainable with them When these are used with tool 
steels, set-ups, speeds, and feeds known to be best 
for stainless (instead of using the same procedures 
applied to ordinary steel), results have been known 
to astonish those who remembered only the troubles 
encountered in machining stainless steel 10 or 15 
years ago 

Then, in the early days, there were many unfor¬ 
tunate “disappointments” with stainless steel, through 
lack of simple care in handling or maintaining it 
Thus it has only recently become fully appreciated 
that the extent to which stainless steel products are 
kept clean by their users is important to their per¬ 
manent brightness and their corrosion resistance In 
one instance two store fronts trimmed with the same 
grade of stainless existed side by side One was 
washed whenever the windows were cleaned, the 
other was cleaned only by the rain and the slop- 
over from window washing At the end of ten years 
the regularly washed store front looked brand new, 
the untended trim was badly pitted and dull looking 
before five years had passed 

PRICE NO DRAWBACK - The higher price of 
stainless steel, in comparison with ordinary steels, is 
no longer as serious a drawback as formerly, for with 
the carefully worked out but simple-to-apply fabri¬ 
cating techniques developed especially for stainless 
steels, their fabrication costs may often be less than 
they would be with mild steel This is because rust- 
prevention procedures and surface coating are elimi¬ 
nated, as are extra strengthening operations fre¬ 
quently applied to ordinary steel, such as heat treat¬ 
ing or shot peemng 

Then, too, the development of new stainless-steel 
materials has opened up vast new fields of applica¬ 
tion for these alloys—fields that are expected to be 
of even greater significance as time goes on than they 
are now The free-machining alloys previously men¬ 
tioned will loom increasingly large in the stainless 
picture and among engineering materials in general, 
for they overcome the greatest objection that has 
traditionally retarded stainless-steel’s applications 

The “stabilized” stainless steels, formulated to re¬ 
sist intergranular corrosion, especially after welding, 
will be supplemented shortly by commercial stainless 
steels containing virtually no carbon at all If the 
carbon content of the nickel-chromium types can be 
held below 0 03 percent, carbide precipitation and 
intergranular corrosion will not occur “No carbon” 
stainless steels were developed and successfully used 
in England a number of years ago, and a few Ameri¬ 
can producers have such steels of their own now in 
an advanced stage of development This is the next 
important step to come in stainless-steers progress 
and Is being closely watched by all interested in the 
production and fabrication of these materials 

EXTRA HIGH STRENGTHS - The new age-hard¬ 
ening grades of stainless are also expected to find 
new applications for these steels In the past the extra 
high strengths available in stainless-steel products 


• LOOKING AHIAD • 

More fabricators needed to specialize in 
use of stainless steels Designers and 
manufacturers taking increasing ad¬ 
vantage of unique characteristics of the 
metals Better understanding of the 

utility of stainless and of its workability 
. . Still other new stainless tyiss for 
specific uses Gas turbines and jet 

engines will need even better super-alloys 


have been built into the raw material by cold-rolling 
it But cold-rolled stainless steel, although possessing 
about the highest strength-weight ratio obtainable 
today, is more difficult and expensive to fabricate 
than annealed or hot-rolled sheet With the new age¬ 
hardening grades, a fabricator may buy the soft- 
annealed stainless steel, fabricate it easily and 
cheaply, and then heat treat the formed product to 
develop strengths comparable to those of the cold- 
rolled material The new materials are unique in the 
thiee-way combination of high stiength, maximum 
corrosion resistance, and workability they provide 
Again, stainless-clad carbon steels, made by bond¬ 
ing surface layers of stainless onto an ordinary mild 
steel base, are extremely promising materials They 
provide the user with the combmation of surface 
corrosion resistance and fatigue strength that are 
characteristic of stainless together with the low cost 
or good heat conductivity of ordinary steel Cooking 
utensils, for example, are among the products that 
will increasingly be made of stainless-clad steel 
The super-alloys developed for high-temperature 
use m gas turbines, turbo-superchargers, and jet 
engines include several doped-up stainless steels 
The Timken 16-25-6 alloy, for example, which is one 
of the best all-around super-alloys so far developed, 
is really a 16 percent chromium and 25 percent nickel 
stainless steel containing in addition 6 percent 
molybdenum As reaction engines of these types 
come into increasing use, special stainless steels are 
certain to be widely used for many of their major 
structural components 

THIN STRIP — One of the very latest innovations 
is the use of the Sendzimir cluster mill for precision 
rolling of ultra-thin stainless steel sheet and strip 
With the final bugs being worked out of the process 
at this writing, industry can look forward to a regu¬ 
lar supply soon, of lower-cost, high-strength stainless 
sheet and strip in very thin gages 
One of the problems the stainless-steel producers 
face, which industry as a whole could well solve to 
its own advantage, is the need for more fabricators 
who will specialize in stainless steel The demand 
for certain stainless products—especially hospital, 
restaurant, and household equipment—is far greater 
than existing fabricators can supply There is re¬ 
ported to be a substantial and profitable volume of 
business awaiting new or old shops who will enter or 
expand the field of fabricating (for example) such 
products as hospital equipment and milk pails made 
of stainless steel sheet 
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Points, Varnishes, and Similar Wood Surface 
Coatings With Synthetic Resin Bases Can Be 
Formulated To Meet Requirements of Specific 
Applications The Resultant Coats Offer a High 
Degree of Protection, Beauty, and Durability 

By Charles A. Breskln 

Editor MODERN PLASTICS 



Courtttiy Bak«lit« Corporation 

Prims mpltlts for floor finish on Indoor 
rofloT’Skitiiif rinks Is kirk abrasion mistanoo 


W ith the recent emphasis in advertising on the 
plastics content of paints and other wood sur¬ 
face coatings, the average man is prone to think of 
the use of plastics in these products as a new devel¬ 
opment Actually plastics and synthetic resins have 
long been used in wood coatings The really neto 
development in the field, as a result of research, has 
been the increased knowledge of resin properties, 
and gieater skill in the compounding of coatings to 
meet specific needs Thus, it is not enough for the 
prospective purchaser to choose a “plastics paint ” 
He must determine the specific resin contained In the 
coating and its proportion to other ingredients if he 
would obtain the ope material best suited to his re¬ 
quirements 

There are seveial reasons for applying a coating to 
wood The most obvious and universal motive is to 
achieve n decorative effect through pigmentation or 
a glossy finish Resistance to abrasion is a less com¬ 
mon reason, but one of importance in such special 
applications as bowlmg alleys and roller-skating 
nnks In furniture designed for use in laboratories, a 
major consideration is resistance to acids and al¬ 
kalies One of the most important reasons, however, 
foi coating wood is to protect it against the adverse 
effects of rapid changes in moisture content Basi- 
callv that is why it is necessaiy to paint a house 

AGAINST MOISTURE — Coatings protect wood 
against the adverse effects of tapid changes in mois¬ 
ture content by retarding the passage of moisture 
through the surfaces When moisture enters or leaves 
through the surfaces faster than it can diffuse within 
the wood, inequalities in moisture content and in 
degree of swelling set up internal stresses These 
stresses cause gram raising and checking at the sur¬ 
face then cupping, warping and even splitting of 
the boards, unless they me fastened firmly enough 
to prevent this action Weathering finally loosens 
fibers on the surface and permits the wood to waste 
away very slowly 

A coating, impervious to moisture and covering 
the wood on all sui faces, would keep the moisture 
content fiom changing, legardless of the degree of 
dampness of the surroundings but, unfortunately, no 
such coating has yet been developed No coating, 
therefoie will alter the moisture content at which 
wood comes to equilibrium if it is given time enough 
In most instances, howevei, the fluctuations in mois¬ 
ture content are relatively rapid, and a coating that 
rciaids the passage of moisture sufficiently limits 
the change in moisture content to a fraction of the 
change experienced in uncoated wood, thus keeping 
the wood closer to an average moisture content 
Those are the conditions under which coatings fur¬ 
nish effective protection, and under which wood bene¬ 
fits most from their protection It is much more diffi¬ 
cult to protect wood adequately against cycles of ex¬ 
posure in which the damp and the dry phases are 
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each of long duration and the transition from one to 
the other is gradual Flooring and furniture in houses 
that are heated in winter are exposed to such condi¬ 
tions 

TYPES OF COATS — Coatings may be divided into 
two major classifications according to the extent to 
which they penetrate the wood Since wood is a 
cellular substance, at least part of the applied mate¬ 
rial nearly always sinks into the surface Paints, var¬ 
nishes, enamels, and lacquers, often called surface 
coatings, do not penetrate very far, and form a layer 
of substantial thickness on the surface of the wood, 
varying from 1 to 3 mils In two-coat painting of 
new woodwork with house paints, the second coat 
will be 2 l /z to 3 mils thick A complete finishing sys¬ 
tem may thus range from 1 to 5 mils In contrast, 
there are “intra-surface coatings” such as wood 
stains, wood fillers, wood sealers, and water repel¬ 
lents which are expected to sink almost entirely into 
the surface, leaving little or nothing on top 

The greatest degree of protection for wood is ob¬ 
tained from surface coatings Intra-surface coatings 
afford much less protection, though some of them 
furnish enough to be useful in the right places In 
recent years, there has been a vogue for exterior 
coatings for houses that display the natural grain 
and color of the wood, instead of concealing them as 
paint does Such intra-surface coatings as water re¬ 
pellents and wood sealers are generally used for the 
purpose, since the glossy finish of varnish is unde¬ 
sirable Though low m resistance to moisture-pene¬ 
tration, intra-surface coatings are effective enough 
to prevent weathering, provided they are renewed at 
frequent intervals Their main shortcoming is this lack 
of durability, for they generally need renewal at least 
once a year 

Intra-surface coatings, on the other hand, have 
some important advantages They are cheap and 
easy to apply The treated woods stands rough han¬ 
dling during shipment and erection at the site, since 
there is no surface coating to be scratched or chipped 
This is also an advantage in the case of wood surfaces 
that slide over one another Despite their limited 
effectiveness, the mtra-surface coatings appear to 
have much usefulness for the protection of wood¬ 
work It should be kept in mmd, however, that they 
protect wood only against short-cycle fluctuations in 
moisture conditions 

RESINS COMMONLY USED — Alkyd resins The 

most popular resins employed in compounding coat¬ 
ings are the alkyds Various type of alkyd resins have 
been used successfully in coatings for wood For ex¬ 
ample, the oxidizing type of phthalic alkyd is ap¬ 
propriate for use indoors where decorative qualities 
are of prune importance, rather than weathering or 
moisture-excluding characteristics When this resin 
is made with soya oil, it shows excellent color and 
gloss retention, and is widely used for so-called 
architectural white enamels These are the familial 
high-quahty synthetic white enamels produced for 
household use There are special modifications of this 
type of oxidizing phthalic alkyd resins which produce 
coatings that dry faster and have increased water - 
and alkali-resistance and hardness In general, how¬ 
ever, such characteristics can be improved only at 
the expense of durability and color retention 


Alkyds based on maleic anhydride have a wide 
range of commercial applications According to the 
end use, the resins are generally divided into two 
categories—the varnish type and the lacquer type 
The varnishes are widely used as household utility 
varnishes, and as vehicles for architectural white 
enamels They have good color retention, good hard¬ 
ness, and dry quickly, but they lack the durability 
which is characteristic of the phthalic alkyd resins 
made without rosin The lacquer-type maleic resins 
are usually dissolved in solvents and used with cellu¬ 
lose nitrate in the production of lacquers They im¬ 
prove the adhesion of the cellulose nitrate lacquers 
and, when included as an ingredient in wood furni¬ 
ture lacquers, impait qualities of depth to the film 

Alkyds based on sebacic and other high molecular 
weight aliphatic polybasic acids aie also suitable foi 
use in lacquers, and they ofTer good protection against 
ram and weathering 

Polyester resins, often of the alkyd type cross 
linked with an unsaturated product such as styrene 
when used in laminating plywood, form a piotective 
surface which often serves to bring out the gram of 
the wood 

Phenolic finishes Perhaps the next most commonly 
used synthetic resin in wood coatings is the phenolic 
group These have proved very satisfactory for fin¬ 
ishes on plywood in aircraft and on other wood con¬ 
structions Phenolic coatings have remarkable re¬ 
sistance to the passage of moistuie, even when the 
finish is light-weight and thin Probably the most un¬ 
usual phenolic coatings aie those based on the dis¬ 
persion resins They fiist gained attention because of 
their property of drying through the evaporation of 
the solvent alone, and having very slight penetration 
into porous surfaces Further testing showed, how¬ 
ever, that this coating was highly lesistant to the 
passage of moisture and possessed lemarkable ex¬ 
terior durability Enamels based on these lesins have 
shown excellent protection of wood after two yeais 
soaking in water 

Some of the cunent formulations in phenolic fin¬ 
ishes for wood are cured by low-temperature baking 
These result in coatings which are chemically le¬ 
sistant, and which will not scrape or chip off Also 
production costs are i educed because wood coated 
with this material can be hot-sanded 

Polyamides Polyamide resins can be used in 
lacquers in conjunction with cellulose nitiate, oi as 
a wood sealant with some alcohol-soluble resin which 
alone is too brittle as a coating In the latter case, use 
of the polyamide results in a coating that is sufficiently 
elastic to be free from checking or ciackmg This 
coating is excellent for sealing off knots of pine, 
Douglas fir, and other high-resin content woods 
However, the price of these polyamides is still too 
high for them to be considered on a competitive basis 
with such established wood sealants as shellac 

Cellulosic Lacquers and Dopes From the point of 
view of quick and easy application, both during 
processing at the factory and refinishing m the field, 
cellulosic lacquers and dopes are convenient Vari¬ 
ous mterior surfaces can be successfully treated with 
these materials and the resultant finishes are satis¬ 
factory in appearance However, for applications such 
as aircraft plywood surfacing, the cellulosics do not 
exhibit sufficient flexibility and resistance to mois¬ 
tuie 
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WHEN 

Metal Atoms 


Recognition of the Importance of Time as an 
Element in Metal Working Is Givirg Rise to 
Theories Regarding the Action of Atoms When 
Subjected to Heat and Pressure New Tech¬ 
niques Are Growing Out of These Theories 


By Edwin Laird Cady 


I N the piecision investment casting shop of the 
Haynes Stellite Company, a tool makci caiefully 
positioned a haid steel model in the bottom of a 
thick-walled steel cylinder He poured low-melting 
alloy into the top of the cylinder Then he fitted a 
plunger piece inside the cylinder and on top of the 
molten metal Five tons of hydiaulic piessuie weie 
applied to that plunger piece as quickly as the hy¬ 
diaulic lam could be brought down 

Ask the tool makei what he was doing and he 
would say he was making a soft-metal mold by the 
high-pressuie casting technique The steel model had 
mtucate contouis Undei the piessure the low-melt¬ 
ing adoy would be forced to conform to the slightest 
curve, to the smallest hollow in the steel surface The 
model had a highly polished suifacc, the mating sur¬ 
faces of the soft-metal mold would be highly pol- 
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WANDER 


ished also If there were the slightest tool or grinding 
mark on the model, it would be reproduced on the 
soft metal surfaces 

That the pressure produces fidelities of contours is 
easy enough to understand Less easily explained is 
the fact that the pressure has to be maintained for at 
least 30 minutes 

Need to give the molten metal time to solidify 
would no{ account for the long time period over 
which the pressure has to be applied On the con- 
tiaiy, the low-melting alloy is likely to solidify so 
quickly that the plunger piece has to be heated be- 
fme use, lest it chill the alloy before the pressure is 
applied 

From such experiences with hot metals, science is 
evolving a themy which may change the whole pic- 
tuic of the welding industry, and of casting, and of 
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the heat treatments of metals The whole world of 
metals may be changed Biand new products, new 
stiengths, new methods, may emerge 

ATOMS MAY SHIFT — Briefly stated, the theory is 
Given a supply of energy and half a chance, atoms 
may wandei from one metallic crystal to another 
foiming new patterns The accompanying sketch is 
a schematic diagram of a metal crystal The large 
round dots represent the atoms which make up the 
structure 

It has long been inferred that under certain changes 
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of temperature or other energy, the atom at position 
1 (in the center of the crystal) would move to the 
face, to a position such as position 2 But, asks the 
new theory, if atom 1 moves to position 2, why should 
not the other atoms be in motion also, and why should 
not atom 1 wander around to positions 3, 4, 5, or 6? 

And if two crystals were pushed against each other 
under heavy pressure and at high enough tempera¬ 
tures, why should not they swap atoms and have their 
atoms rearrange themselves as if the two crystals 
were one 7 If this were to happen, then when the 
metals and their crystals were cooled to the point 
where the atoms no longer moved so easily, the crys¬ 
tals would be locked by each other’s atoms into a 
true weld 

Welding had long been done by fusion methods 
But at fusion temperature the metals are molten As 
they cool to the solid state, they form crystals But 
those crystals are formed together, and are auto¬ 
matically intermingled and interlocked 

Cold welding, at temperature below the molten, 
had been done for thousands of years But nobody 
understood why the metals joined each other There¬ 
fore nobody knew how to improve the process 

Here, in the wandering atoms, is an explanation 
that could be used And an employable hypothesis 
was all that was needed by the applied science called 
manufacturing 

One of the first starts was in the compression weld¬ 
ing of steels Heated to temperatures of 1&60 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, and pushed together by pressures rang¬ 
ing from 1400 to 5000 pounds per square inch, de¬ 
pending upon the compressive strengths and there¬ 
fore the resistances of the metals to upsetting under 
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compression, the steels would become welded to¬ 
gether 

The welds were not complete enough for a great 
many purposes Etched and then examined under a 
microscope, clear weld lines could be seen The 
atoms had not interchanged enough to merge the 
crystals fully 

Higher temperatures, up to the range of 2192 to 
2282 degrees, Fahrenheit, were tried The results 
were much better when the atoms had this much 
more energy to work with The weld zones tended to 
disappear 

Engineering long had known that normalizing— 
holding the steel at a temperature above its critical 
range—tended to cause crystals to merge What the 
atoms seemed to need was more time to wander back 
and forth within their own crystals and to emigrate 
from crystal to crystal With the added time, they 
could form their new patterns among the crystals 
and at the juncture of the crystal faces, do a truer 
welding job 

ATOMS LOCK CRYSTALS — Normalizing was tried 
The added time was given And the atoms did what 
was expected of them They locked the crystals to¬ 
gether so completely at the weld zone that no differ¬ 
ence could be seen between that area and any other 
in the steel Tensile and other physical strength tests 
showed that the microscope was telling the truth The 
weld zone had become exactly like the parent metal 

One of the first industrial applications was the 
flame-compression welding of eye castings to torque 
tubes for aircraft landing gear This was done by the 
Linde Air Products Company's process on automatic 
equipment developed by the Menasco Manufacturing 
Company The tube and one eye-casting were care¬ 
fully cleaned, then were abutted A ring of flame was 
applied to the juncture, and the pressure was ap¬ 
plied When at upsetting temperature, the two parts 
moved together 

Castings are difficult to weld to wrought ateel or to 
anything else But this process welded them so com¬ 
pletely that there was no known way of testing the 
weld The shops had to depend upon the examination 
of chips machined away when machining the upset 
area down to the diameter wanted in the assembly, 
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• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Castings, ferrous and nonferrous, of 
greater strengths Perfect welds 
New knowledge about powder metallurgy 
Changes in the whole world of metals, 
wherever heat is applied 

and upon destructively testing some of the assem¬ 
blies 

Another application was that of metals which are 
chemically different The theoretical argument was 
that if the alloy of the two represented a lower total 
energy, then either welding should take place or 
else a special compound would be formed In addi¬ 
tion, if the homogeneous mixture were stronger than 
the mean of the two metals then the weld would be 
a strong one 

The theory was tued out Stainless steel (18-8) was 
flame-pressure welded to engineering steel NE 9440 
The bonding zone was proved to be a distinct alloy 
of much greater strength than either of the parent 
metals, and so thin that only an electron microscope 
could find it When tested physically, the welded 
piece invariably failed in the stainless steel, which 
was the weaker of the two parent metals, and in¬ 
variably at the full strength of the stainless 

WITH NONFERROUS METALS - The general idea 

of applying pressure plus heat plus time was tried 
with nonferrous metals It worked with silver It 
worked with copper, and with many of the copper 
alloys, especially if the copper could be held within 
a closed chamber which would prevent it fiom losing 
too much heat by conduction 


The atoms apparently would wander, then, if tem¬ 
perature or some other force gave them energy 
enough, if pressure brought the faces of the metals 
dose enough together so that wandering was easy, 
and if enough time was provided Furthei experiments 
are showing that, within limits, these three factors 
ire adjustable Nobody knows just how all of that will 
work out But if the time is extended, then the pres¬ 
sure and temperature can be lower And if the tem¬ 
perature is raised, then the time and pressure can 
be less 

Powder metallurgy is making use of this theory 
Copper and alloy powders ]om at thousands of faces 
when compressed within the molds The pressure, 
time, and temperature are far more controllable 
within the molds than when the metals are exposed 
to the air, as they must be in either flame 01 electrical 
compression-butt welding The powdei paitides are 
being joined with welds which show every evidence 
of being complete 

Pressure-welding of low-melting alloys to make 
injection molds is only one of the tasks which are 
bung done in the casting industry Here are all sorts 
of opportunities The crystals of many metals tend to 
become large if castings are cooled slowly, as many 
castings must be But cooled under heavy pressures, 
so that the ciystals are under welding pressures 
through all of their welding ranges, the castings are 
tending to develop strengths and homogemeties never 
before obtained in cast alloys And the pressures are 
easily applied—by hydraulic force, by centrifugal 
force, or even by pneumatic lines 

Developments of these techniques are mostly in 
the future One application after another is being 
tried experimentally The list of commercial successes 
is slowly glowing But nobody can predict what the 
effect will be upon industry when more of the atoms 
of metal ciystals aie encouraged to wander 
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FUELS OF THE FUTURE: 


For Reciprocating Automotive 
and Aircraft Engines 


Editor's Noto: The accompanying article 
is the first of four, adapted by permission 
from papers presented at a recent Stand* 
ard Oil Development Company seminar on 
Fuels of the Future Each paper deals with 
different phases of fuels for engines of 
types now in use, under development, or 
projected Together they summarize the 
general subject and furnish a glimpse of 
the fuels and engines which technology 
will be offering to transportation in the 
years to come 


A little less than ten yeais ago, the turbo-jet 
reaction engine was first demonstrated as a 
practical means of propulsion, and the dominant 
position for motive power which the reciprocating 
engine had long enjoyed was seriously challenged 
In spite of the importance of the reaction engine 
and it* many variations and applications, its birth 
did not signal the death of the reciprocating engine 
Reaction engines were admirably suited to the high 
speeds and high altitudes that aircraft were striving 
to attain But no one type of engine is best for all 
speed and altitude ranges The reciprocating engine 
has been the work-horse of the automobile and air¬ 
craft so far And although it may yield to the newer 
engines for the high-speed and high-altitude airciaft 
operations of tomorrow, it will long continue to serve 


By Albort J. Blackwood 

Assistant Director Research Division 
Esso Laboratories 


as an impoitant automotive as well as anciaft engine 
Much attention these days is being given to reaction 
engine fuels, but extensive lesearch is also m pi og¬ 
ress on developing fuels for the improved leupiocat- 
mg engine of the future 

AUTOMOTIVE FUELS — In the lecipiocatmg auto¬ 
motive gasoline engine under otherwise similar op¬ 
erating conditions combustion efficiency is ielated to 
the compression ratio—the measure of how much the 
fuel-air charge in the cylinders is compressed befoie 
being fired The more the charge is compressed, the 
higher the combustion efficiency—provided the 
engine does not knock because of inadequate fuel 
quality Thus the knock rating, or octane numbei, 
requirement of the fuel is tied in with the com¬ 
pression ratio of the engine 
Discussions of the knock ratings of gasolines mav 
at times be confusing because there are in common 
use today several different test methods foi deter¬ 
mining these ratings The two methods most com¬ 
monly employed for motor gasoline are refen ed to 
as the A S T M Motoi Method and the Research 
Method The numerical values of octane numbers 
obtained by the two test methods aie larely identi¬ 
cal for a given sample of gasoline because each meth¬ 
od focuses on the behavior of the gasoline undei 
specific operating conditions The Motor Method 
appears to be better for determining tendency to 
knock under severe opeiating conditions, such as in 
an automobile at high speeds 01 in an airplane during 
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take-off and c’inib The Reseaich Method is a bettei 
indication of knocking tendency under mild condi¬ 
tions of use, such as an automobile in traffic Neither 
method alone pi edicts accuiately what will actually 
take place in the engine of an automobile on the 
highway undei all conditions 
Automotive engine compression ratios have stead¬ 
ily increased over the ycais in oidei to take full ad¬ 
vantage of incieasing gasoline knock ratings In 1930 
compression latios aveiaged around 4% and Motor 
Method gasoline knock latings averaged s lghtly 
over 60 (the Reseaich Method was not then in use) 
At the start of World Wai II the average compiession 
latio was about b l fc. and the Motoi Method knock lat- 
ing of legular-giade gasoline was 73 while that of 
premium gasoline was about 80 

These inci eases in knock lating have been accom¬ 
plished with a decrease m the service-station price 
of regular-gi ade gasoline, exclusive 'of taxes paid 
there, fiom about I 6 V 4 cents pei gallon to 12 % 
cents pei gallon At the same time, labor costs were, 
of course, inci easing Raw materials—in this case 
ciude oil—remained at about the same price level 
The output of more efficient gasolines at lower prices 
was made possible laigely through improved refin¬ 
ing piocesses, in turn the icsult of research and de¬ 
velopment work by the petroleum industiy At the 
same time, progtess m refining technology has made 
it possible to pioduce mole gasoline today than be¬ 
fore from the same amount of crude 

HIGHER COMPRESSION — Gasolines are now being 
developed and tested for automotive engines of as high 
as 12 to 1 compiession latio, which requue a gasoline 
of nearly 100 Reseaich octane number Gaso'ine of 
this quality level could be made with already known 
lefinery processes Its cost pei gallon would be a little 
highei than curicnt motoi gasoline, but the saving 
in mileage to the motoi 1 st would moie than compen¬ 
sate foi the inci cased cost Such a gasoline is not yet 
on the maikot because engines aie not yet geneially 
available that would benefit fiom it Without chang¬ 
ing the performance chaiactenstics built into an 
engine, an mciease in its compiession ratio from to¬ 
day's aveiagc value of about 6 5 to 1 to 12 to 1 can 
give as much as 50 percent increase in miles per 
gallon of gasoline Possible futuie impiovemcnts in 
fuel economy can be expected fiom such increased 
compiession latios togelhei with changes in engine 
displacement as well as changes in axle ratios 
Since knock limits the efficiency that can be de- 



uved fiom a given engine-fuel combination, research 
on motor gasolines will continue to include studies on 
the subject of the detonation, generally considered 
to be a function of the chemical composition of the 
fuel, although the physical charactenstics of the 
engine may be contributing causes Some aspects 
of the physical condition of an automobile that can 
cause engine knock are carbon deposits in the firing 
chamber, hard-water scale and rust in the cooling 
system which cause overheating, spark plugs that 
jun too hot, heavy loads carried by the engine, and 
inconect air-fuel latio resulting from an improperly 
adjusted carburetor Any of these factors, plus too 
high a compression ratio for a given quality fuel, can 
c ruse detonation But, in the final analysis, it is the 
leaction of these factois on the fuel that results in 
detonation 

OBSTACLES TO HIGH-OCTANE — High -octane 
aviation gasolines arc not entirely suitable for auto¬ 
mobile engines because of the different conditions 
under which they operate Howevei, the technology 
and new equipment which made possible tile pro¬ 
duction of aviation gasoline are definitely applicable 
to the manufactuie of high-octane motor gasoline 
All indications have been that, with the return of 
peace, the trend in motor fuel octane ratings would 
continue upwaid as in the years befoie the war Sev¬ 
eral factors, however, temporarily have slowed that 
progress One of these is that for a number of reasons 
motor-cai manufacturers have not introduced new 
engines of much higher compression latios than be¬ 
fore the war As far as gasoline lequnements aie 
concerned, nv»st of the 1946 and 1947 model cars are 
essentially the same as their 1942 predecessors In 
addition, metallic lead restrictions were imposed by 
the Government foi several months last year and 
this year, which prevented petroleum refiners from 
adding to gasoline the quantities of tetraethyl lead 
necessary for substantially raising octane numbers 

As motoi-car production leaches its normal rate 
and the way becomes cleaier for research into new 
types of engines, the trend will undoubtedly be 
towaid engines of higher compression ratios—per¬ 
haps as high as the 12 to 1 ratio already mentioned— 
but of smaller piston displacement The petroleum 
industry will be able to supply new and better fuels 
to satisfy the requirements of these new engines 

It is difficult to predict the exact way in which the 
impioved peifoimance of the new gasolines will be 
utilized in engines of the future There aie a number 
of directions in which progress can take place Mo¬ 
torists may want gieatly increased acceleration and 
speed, and if highways aie built to accommodate 
higher average speeds, new higher-octane fuels can 
be employed to develop the necessary power while 
maintaining fuel economy at today’s level On the 
other hand, motorists may want greatly increased 
economy of operation, in which case they will have to 
be satisfied with comparatively small increases in the 
power of their cars Dramatic progress can be made 
in the direction of more power or greater economy 
Simultaneous progress in both directions is possible, 
but in that case it cannot, of course, be so great in 
either one alone 

A number of variables in future automobile design 
besides compression ratio may effect the fuel quality 
requned Among these are superchargers, hydraulic 
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transmissions, and torque converters Supercharging 
permits more fuel to be burned for each stroke of 
the piston and places a premium on knock rating just 
as increasing compression ratio does Hydraulic trans¬ 
missions give the equivalent of more frequent gear 
shifting and, in engines so equipped, the revolutions 
per minute of the engine during full-throttle opera¬ 
tion are generally higher At high engine speeds 
there is less tendency to knock than at lower speeds, 
so that hydraulic transmissions may lower anti¬ 
knock requirements of the gasoline The hydraulic 
torque converter is now in use in some buses, and 
many automobile builders are presently experiment¬ 
ing with the converter for use in passenger cars It 
is not yet clear exactly what effect torque converters 
will have on the anti-knock requirements of the 
engine, but the development of torque converters is 
being followed closely by the petroleum industry, 
and fuels suitable for use in cars so equipped will be 
available 

AVIATION FUELS — During the war, high take¬ 
off power in aircraft engines was essential to lift 
maximum loads into the air, and to enable planes to 
take off on short and undeveloped airfields Cruising 
fuel economy was also important in order to give 
airplanes the greatest possible flying range with heavy 
bomb loads In other words, maximum power from 
the gasoline consumed was indispensable 
In the reciprocating aviation engine, the extra 
power needs are accomplished by high supercharg¬ 
ing, which in turn calls for high octane rating in the 
gasoline Aviation engines differ from automobile 
engines in that the fuel-air ratio Is varied In the 
course of operation—a rich fuel-air mixture being 


used foi take-olf and a lean fuel-air mixture for 
cruising Before the war, aviation gasoline was of 
100-octane number, assuring good cruising fuel 
economy However, this rating did not necessarily 
mean high enough rich-mixture performance for 
quick take-off and for bursts of power in flight Dur¬ 
ing the war, a new rich-mixture knock-rating method 
was developed and the rich-mixture rating of avia¬ 
tion gasoline was gradually increased considerably 
in excess of 100 Thus, by the war’s end, 100-octane 
aviation gasoline was actually better than 100, and 
was officially known as Grade 100/130 gasoline 
meaning that it had 100-octane ratmg for lean mix¬ 
ture and 130 rating for rich mixture The figure used 
to express ratings of over 100 indicated approximately 
how much more power could be obtained from the 
gasoline than from 100-octane-number gasoline 

By the end of the war, gasoline even better than 
100/130 was available Now Army-Navy specifica¬ 
tions are being set at 115/145, and some commercial 
airlines are expected soon to begin using 115/145 or 
possibly higher-octane aviation gasoline Fuels of 
this quality level can be supplied in reasonable quan¬ 
tities 

Anti-knock quality is but one of many character¬ 
istics of aviation gasoline under continuous investi¬ 
gation Volatility, for example, is also important, 
and its effect on gasoline performance under reduced 
barometric pressures encountered at high altitudes 
is significant Stability and freedom from gum are 
necessary in an aviation gasoline to insure reliable 
engme operation And considerations of engine de¬ 
sign, such as cylinder-head fuel injection, already in¬ 
stalled on some commercial airliners, may influence 
characteristics required of a fuel 

DIESEL FUELS — The high-speed Diesel engme 
uses a distillate fuel oil whose measure of burning 
quality is expressed m terms of cetane number, as 
octane number expresses knock characteristics of 
gasoline 

With increasing use of these engines, there has 
been a trend toward seeking super fuels of excep¬ 
tionally high cetane numbers Diesel engines must 
be of heavy construction to withstand the high pres¬ 
sures devloped with present fuels If super fuels could 
be found which would not require the high pressures 
now needed to ignite the fuel, engme weight could 
be reduced and smoother operation would reduce 
maintenance and increase engine life One method of 
achieving such a super fuel would be by the use of 
ignition promoters, substances that could be added 
to the fuel in small quantities, as tetraethyl lead is 
added to gasoline, to effect improved burning qual¬ 
ity Although moderately successful ignition pro¬ 
moters have been found, it is still hoped that some 
superior compound, perhaps a presently obscure 
chemical, may yet be discovered 

The growing commercial application of the Diesel 
engine may materially affect the nature of the future 
Diesel fuel Whereas highest grade Diesel fuel has 
usually been straight-run distillate from paraffin-base 
crude oil, an excessive future demand for the fuel 
may make it economically desirable to manufacture 
it from other sources, incorporating required prop¬ 
erties by the use of special additives. 

[Next month Gas Turbine and Jet Propulsion 
Fuels ] 
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Soaps 

In Reverse 


Used in Ever-Increasing Volumes, Ammonium 
Quaternaries with Their Unusual Germ-Dis- 
solving Properties Have Shown Themselves Supe¬ 
rior in Many Ways to Conventional Materials 
m The Disinfecting and ''Sanitizing'' Fields 

By Howard C* E* Johnson, Ph D 

Chemical Editor, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Y ou can wash your hands, sterilize food-handling 
equipment, and improve textile finishes with 
quaternary ammonium compounds Chemically the 
opposite of soaps, they can do many of the things 
that soaps can do—and do some of them much better 
Unknown except in the laboratory until a few years 
ago, quaternary ammonium compounds have caught 
on to the extent that pioduction of them jumped 
from 850,000 pounds in 1943 to almost 3,000,000 
pounds in 1945 The 1945 figure is the latest one avail¬ 
able, but production last year and this year is un¬ 
doubtedly still greater 

When one considers that these compounds sell for 
over $1 a pound, far more than other disinfectants, 
their phenomenal acceptance is truly surprising The 
explanation because they are non-irritating, non- 
corrosive, and non-poisorous, the quaternary com¬ 
pounds can be used where chlorine or phenols can¬ 
not Then high germ-killing power, moreover, 
enables them to be used in much higher dilution and 
makes their apparent high cost pretty much of a 
mirage 

These quaternary ammonium compounds are salts 
—not of a metal, as is sodium chloride or calcium 
sulfate—but of a nitrogen atom In the usual am¬ 
monium compounds—like the ammonium nitrate that 
blew up Texas City last April—the nitrogen atom is 
surrounded by four hydrogen atoms The "quater- 
nary” in this case means that all four of the hydro¬ 
gens have been replaced by organic, carbon-con¬ 
taining groups The terms primary, secondary, and 
tertiary are likewise used to indicate substitution 
of one, two, and three hydrogen atoms, respectively, 
by such groups 

All salts consist of two portions which are held 
together by virtue of the fact that one portion, called 
the cation, bears a positive electrical charge, and the 
other portion, called the anion, is charged negatively 
In ammonium nitrate, mentioned above, ammonium 
is the cation and nitrate the anion In the quater¬ 
naries, one of the groups attached to the nitrogen 
atom In the ammonium cation is a paraffin-like 
water-insoluble group which confers soap-like prop¬ 
erties upon the compounds Because this group is 
found in the positively charged portion of the mole¬ 


cule, quaternary ammonium compounds are often 
called cation-active materials 
Soap and the better-known synthetic detergents 
like Dreft and Vel also contain a paraffin-like, water- 
insoluble gioup But in this case it appears in the 
anion Thus, while soap and the quaternaries have a 
lot in common, property-wise, they are actually op¬ 
posite numbers, chemically speaking 

SINCE 1908 — References to quaternary ammonium 
compounds appeared sporadically in scientific litera¬ 
ture from 1908 on Fiom the first, it was recognized 
that these materials were potent weapons against bac¬ 
teria, and m 1916, two scientists at Rockefeller Insti¬ 
tute described over 200 of these compounds in a 
senes of eight publications 
Twenty years went by, and industry paid no atten¬ 
tion Then, in 1935, Gerhardt Domagk, the German 
scientist who had discovered sulfa drugs a few years 
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befou , called attention to the high anti-bacteilal ac¬ 
tivity of a simplei type of quaternary than had been 
studied previously 

A great deal of research, both in this countiy and 
abroad, followed Domagk’s announcement, and even 
before the war, the value of these materials in anti¬ 
sepsis and disinfection was firmly established 

THEY ARE LIKE SOAP — Some of the quater¬ 
naries will wash hands, shampoo the han, launder 
woolens, and clean dirty eggs in much the same way 
as soap One manufacture!, the Emulsol Coipoiation 
reports that its product, called Emulsept, is being used 
in an impregnated paper for washing the hands of 
physicians and dentists It is also being used in food 
processing plants for washing fiuits and vegetables 
as they are received from the farm 

Quaternaries are being employed more and moie 
in restaurants and soda fountains, fisheries and poul- 
tiy farms, dairies and pasteurizing plants, bakerie* 
and cold-storage warehouses, hospitals and doctois’ 
offices 

AND NOT LIKE SOAP — If cleansing were the 
only object, there would be no economic justification 
for using high-priced quatemanes instead of low- 
cost soaps 01 synthetic detergents But these rela¬ 
tively costly and complex chemicals aie being used 
incieasingly m lestuurants, hospitals, and other places 
wheie disease-carrying geims link They are used 


• LOOKING AH EAD • 

Public health promoted by more effective 
sanitation of food-handling equipment 
Expanded use of non-corrosive, non- 
irritating, non-poisonous disinfectants 
Same chemicals applied in increasing 
quantities to fabrics, giving permanent 
waterproof ness, softer finishes, and great¬ 
er fostness to dyes 

here not because they ait soap substitutes but be¬ 
cause they are powerful germicides 
Catholic acid (phenol) is the long-estab'ished dis¬ 
infectant against which other materials aie rated 
One of the new quaternanes, Emcol 888, is 600 times 
more effective than phenol against the organism 
which causes typhoid fevei The quaternaries, more¬ 
over, are effective in concentrations as low as one 
pait in 50 000 Eaily applications of the quaternary 
germicides wcie in suigical procedures, where they 
weie used not only to cleanse and sterilize the op** 
crative site foi suigery, but also in scrubbing the 
surgeon’s hands and aims to destroy organisms 
Many of the quaternaiy compounds aie odorless 
colorless, non-irntaUng, and non-toxic in germicidal 


Courtesy Rohm and Haas Company 
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concentrations and of couise, they contain no phenol, 
iodine, mercury, othei heavy metals, or free chloune 
Solutions are stable in storage, they are not volatile 
nor are they affected by boiling Because of these 
unusual virtues, they can be safely used on food 
utensils, dairy equipment, opeiatois’ hands, and even 
on food itself Phenols, cresols, pine-oils, mercurials 
germicidal dyes and other odoriferous and lelatively 
toxic germicides are haired fiom such apphcations 

FAST ACTING — The qualeinaiits offer advantages 
too, over chlorine or hypochlorites as disinfecting 
or “sanitizing” agents Chlorine gas and water con¬ 
taining laige amounts of free chlorine aie liritating 
and corrosive In eating and dunking establishments 
alkaline hypochloiites and chloramines usually act 
too slowly to be effective when glasses and dishes aie 
rinsed rapidly Solutions must be icnewed fiequently, 
foi the active hypocf^orite deteuoiates lapidly and 
is inactivated by the organic mattei rinsed off the 
dishes 

Extensive field tests lcveal that the quaternaries 
are as effective as— -01 even slightly more active than 
—chlorine in reducing the bacterial counts on used 
glasses The potency of the quaternaries docs not 
fall off during use moieovoi, and then activity is not 
affected by impurities in the water 

The quaternaries have also been used successfully 
m the disinfection of wounds and deep laceiations, in 
wet dressings and irugations and in the ticatment of 



skin lesions caused by fungi Properly used they are 
highly active in “cold sterilization 1 ’ of medical and 
dental instruments 

Public health authorities, too a^e^pt quaternanes 
as suitable substitutes for chlorine disinfectants and 
t mploy them foi control of mastitis, stieptotoccus 
staphylococcus, colitis, diphthena and other bactcual 
infections in cattle 

"DISSOLVES" GERMS — By a mechanism not yet 
well under stood, the quaternanes attack bacteria in 
i mannei unlike any other germicide They seem 
ictually to dissolve the micio-oiganisms 
Bactena, just like human beings contain oiganic 
mtiogen and phosphoius compounds These com¬ 
pounds arc noimally retained within the cells, but m 
tht piesenec of germicidal concent]ations of quater¬ 
naries the nitrogen md phosphoius are released 
The quaternanes ire apparently adsorbed on the 
suiface of the bacteria wdieie they have an injunous 
i fleet on the cell wall The membrane is mepaiably 
luptuied, and the genn simply falls apait 

WITH FABRICS — Although it is as geimieides that 
the quaternanes aie most spectacular it was in an 
mtne’y different capacity that they found their first 
tommeieial application About 1930 it was discovered 
ih it quaternaries impiove the fastness of dyed 
f ibnes to water They piobably react with the dye 
molecules to form wmtei-insoluble compounds with¬ 
out affecting the colors of the dyes 

Then a few years later it was found that the 
quaternaries weie adsorbed onto cellulose from very 
dilute solutions and that fabrics could thus be ren- 
d( i cd vciy soft and smooth Literally millions of miles 
of fabi ics have been processed with the so-called 
“cationic finishing agents’ ot “cation-active soft¬ 
eners” The effect imparted by these materials per¬ 
sists even after repeated washings which is rather 
suipnsmg in view of the fact that the quaternaries 
are water-soluble 

A still newer process using quaternanes makes 
fabnes watt rpi oof Older water proofing methods 
* simply consisted of applying a pataffime coating to 
the fabnc This was not peimamnt, however for the 
coating would come off during weal or upon the ap¬ 
plication of dty-cleaning solvents In the new pioc- 
ess of which Du Punt’s Zelan is an example, the 
paiaflin-like gioup is pait of a quaternary ammoni¬ 
um compound The quaternaiy is applied in water 
solution to the fabric, which is then dried and heated 
At high tempoiatuies the quaternary decomposes and 
the paiaflin-like group reacts with the cellulose of 
the cotton or rayon, giving a permanent waterproof 
finish to the textile 

In spile of their relatively high cost, the quater¬ 
naries aie heie to stay Public health authonties-—be 
they local state, 01 federal—are aware of the danger 
r v of disease transmission by unsanitary dairies res- 
tauiants and soda fountains Charles McDonald di¬ 
rector of the Dairy and Food Division of the Akron 
Ohio, Hea'th Depaitment conducts a continuing edu¬ 
cational campaign among food handling personnel, he 
jepoits that over 70 percent of Akron lestaurants use 
synthetics for washing dishes 

The field of antisepsis is a huge market in itself 
Add to this the various textile uses, and it becomes 
^ obvious that quateinanes are going places 
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Metals Through the Microscope 


Editor's Note: The accompanying article 
is the first of a series dealing with indus¬ 
trial applications of photography in all 
its phases These articles will be designed 
to show our readers how the principles of 
photography can be utilized in a wide 
variety of industries and in locations rang¬ 
ing from the research laboratory, to the 
training school, and to the production line. 
Queries are invited from interested read¬ 
ers and suggestions for future articles in 
the series will be welcomed 

By Peter A. Lewis 

Photographic Sarvlca Technician, Naw York Salat Branch 
Anaoo Division, General Aniline and Film Corporation 

M icrometallocraphy is to the metallurgist what 
microscopy is to the doctor in the field of 
medicine It deals with the anatomy of metals and 
shows exactly how changes in metal structure can 
influence the course of mechanical and thermal treat¬ 
ments to which they will later be subjected In like 
manner, it can reveal the changes which take place 

Om sxtapls «f Hm nany psssibU In- 
MM mm «f pbotomtortgrapfey It 
Ibis Nlsregraph, Isksn at a aiagalfi- 
MttM tf MOX, which reveals the 
•traders ef the alley stains* by 
the brazing d two placet ef copper 



Photography of Prepared Specimens Provides 
Permanent Records of Metallic Structures For 
Future Reference Technique Can be Applied to 
Quality Control as Well as to the Search for Hew 
Alloys and New Treatments Equipment for Pho¬ 
tomicrography of Metals Has Many Other Uses 

within metals themselves after they have been 
worked, tempered, welded, or heat treated 
The microscope furnishes the means by which the 
metallurgist can determine good, poor, or indifferent 
physical properties of metallic structures, coupled 
with the camera it provides essential and permanent 
records for future study and comparison 
Some of the phases of metals that can be studied 
and photographed by means of micrometallographic 
equipment include internal stresses due to fatigue, 
as revealed by intergranular structure, fractures and 
discontinuities from various causes, non-metallic in¬ 
clusions, and identification of unknown metals by 
comparison of photomicrographs 
In addition, the same equipment used for pho¬ 
tomicrography of metals has a number of other ap¬ 
plications in industry It can be used to study small- 
particled substances such as paints, fillers for plastics, 
and other non-transparent materials in the course 
of research or of production quality control Like¬ 
wise, soap, oils, fats, waxes, and the like yield many 
of their secrets to the probing eye of the microscope 
In fact, there is hardly a single aspect of industrial 
research or production that cannot make profitable 
use of data revealed on the photographic negative 
as exposed through the lens of the microscope 
During the past few years there has been a marked 
increase in the use of photomicrographic systems to 
study and make permanent records of metallurgical 
specimens With the increased use of innumerable 
metal alloys and the large-scale research being con¬ 
ducted by industry to find new substitutes foi 
depleted metal shocks, there has been a need for main¬ 
taining records of new metals being manufactured— 
records which show the progress of research and then 
follow the metals through their final fusion and their 
rigorous uses during tests 
The metallurgist in his work must be able to pro¬ 
duce metals which are required to meet exacting 
specifications set down by the industrial field To 
keep records of a metal as it is developed to meet 
these specifications, the photomicrographic method 
provides an illustrated progress report to which the 
metallurgist can refer any time 

REFLECTED LIGHT USED — One of the baaic prin¬ 
ciples involved in using a camera in a metallurgical 
photomicroscopic system is that the light utilized is 
reflected light rather than the transmitted light em- 
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ployed in a microscopic system used for examining 
biological or medical specimens In these latter fields, 
samples are very thin in order that a maximum 
amount of light can be passed through the specimen 
and recorded on the sensitized material used m the 
camera For metallurgical work, however, the sample 
under study is opaque, this is the factor which makes 
it necessary to utilize reflected light to record details 
on the photographic film 

In order to obtain proper exposure of the negative 
in the camera, it is necessaiy that the light source 
be intense, since a gi eat deal of light is lost when re¬ 
flected from the opaque surface Metal, unlike most 
living cell specimens, tan fortunately withstand a 
considerable amount of heat from the high illumina¬ 
tion which must be used for this form of pho¬ 
tomicrography 

To modify a simple microscopic system in such a 
way that it can be used for metallurgical study, sev¬ 
eral changes must be made These changes involve 
removing the objective, the stqge, and the condenser 
used in a standard biological microscope and replac¬ 
ing them with a new stage and a short-mount objec¬ 
tive A direct illuminator is used in place of the 
condenser 

The new stage is solid, it does away with the 
center hole type used for biological work The short- 
mount objective permits studies at high magnifica¬ 
tions to be made of thick specimens and can be 
considered analagous to the use of the telephoto lens 
in ordinary photogiaphy 

The metallographic setup shown in one of the pho¬ 
tographs is one of the simpler types which are avail¬ 
able Theie has been a marked trend in recent years 
toward the inverted type of microscope for this work, 
because of its sturdiness However, this type is very 
expensive and is employed primarily by industries 
which require continuous use of photomicrographie 
apparatus in metallurgy 

CRISP IMAGES — Because of the basic principle of 
the metallurgical microscope the specimen can be 
studied not only in ordinary reflected light but it 
can also be viewed and photographed under polar¬ 
ized and ultra-violet light as well Use of these light 
sources, selected according to the desired results, 
provides a high lesolving powei with which it is 
possible to obtain crisp, brilliant images of very small 
particles In addition, the stage used in the metal¬ 
lurgical micioscope system may have provisions 
for measuring veiy accurately the faces and angles 
of the crystals of a specimen placed on it This fea¬ 
ture is an impoitant one in identification of metal¬ 
lurgical materials 

The greatest difficulty in using the microscope in 
the field of metallurgy is the pieparation of the 
sample The thickness of the sample does not matter 
but the surface of it must be carefully ground and 
polished to mirror bri'hancy In fact, the same care 
must be exercised in polishing these metal samples as 
in polishing precious stones, and most of the tools 
used are actually lapidary instruments 

When the modification of the microscope and the 
preparation of the sample has been completed, normal 
methods of microscopic manipulation and photo¬ 
graphic exposure can be used lo supply the metal¬ 
lurgist with an accurate record of any particular 
metal he may wish to study 



Above* Photomlorographic apparatus sting transmitted 
liftit. Tha stage has a osntar holt. Balawi Tht same 
equipment adapted for matallurgleat study with rs 
flsoted light, Nate prepared sample on solid stage 
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REMODELED DRAFTING ROOM 

towers Sfrcnn on Workers Through 
Better Lighting, Air Conditioning 

Mori than 150 designing engineers 
in a recently enlarged drafting room 
have found that the room’s new 
lighting and air-conditioning mate¬ 
rially reduce the strain of then 
work 

Recessed, fluorescent units on 3- 
foot centers, extending the length 
of the room between welded rigid 
fiame arches, have each been 
equipped with one daylight and one 
soft-white 40 watt tube With 
mounting heights which range from 
13 feet near the outside of the 70- 
foot span to 22 feet at the peak, a 
unifoim, well-balanced lighting in¬ 
tensity of over 90 foot-candles is 
maintained on the drafting tables 
The troffei units have been sus¬ 
pended from the purlins, and the 
metal acoustic ceiling is supported 
by these lighting fixtures 

Three lines of air-conditioning 
supply ducts are located on each 
side of the room toward the outside 
of the span These extend the length 
of the building, and are supported 
on the rigid fiame aiches being lo¬ 
cated between the puihns A space 
between the four lines of puilins 
in the high centei section serves as 
a return ail duct 

Air - conditioning machineiy 


housed in a small ^wo-story equip¬ 
ment building adjoining this draft¬ 
ing room of the Austin Company, 
includes a fan room designed to 
handle 35,000 cubic feet per minute 
A new type of electrostatic filter, 
which applies an electrical charge of 
between 6000 and 9000 volts to filter 
paper, has been installed on the 
second floor Reciprocating refrig¬ 
erating compressors of 100-ton total 
capacity have beeoainstalled on the 
first floor, with evaporative con¬ 
densers and other auxiliary equip¬ 
ment Steam for heating is supplied 
by the existing boiler plant 


POLYMERIZED PAINT BASE 

Results m Longer Lasting, 
Better Looting Coafs 

House paint, supenor to pre-war 
grades m appearance dut resist¬ 
ance, and durability is the result of 
wai‘-time technical development of 
meet the critical shortage of mate¬ 
rials The new paint, in which 
polymerized oils aie used, has 
gi eater pigment content that the 
pie-wai paint, and has more flow 
This combination means higher gloss 
and a smoother finish with fewei 
brush marks and stieaks It is also 
much faster drying making for a 
shoitei pcnod of time during which 


wet paint can pick up dirt and mois¬ 
ture When fully dried, the paint 
stays cleaner, since there aie no 
sharp brush marks to catch dirt 
And after the paint has been well 
exposed, it undergoes a self-clean¬ 
ing chalking process which shows a 
marked improvement in appearance 
over the o’der types of paint 
The greater duiability of the new 
finish lesults fiom the high pigment- 
content and a binder made up of 
polymerized and raw linseed oil 
Developed by the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, the new binder in which 
much of the oil has already been 
processed to a comparatively high 
state of polymei ization, leaves a 
film that dues more thoroughly than 
the old, preventing runs, sags, and 
wrinkles, and providing a harder 
finish with considerable resistance 
to suatching and gouging 
The durability of the new paint is 
also increased by the fact that the 
few and shallow brush maiks result 
m a thicker aveiage film than the 
more deeply-marked pre-war paint 


CELLULOSE DERIVATIVE 

Forms Many Useful Films, 
Improves Detergents 

A WAiKR-soluble derivative of 
cellulose, carboxymethyl cellulose, 
which shows great promise as a 
thickening agent, a constituent m 
cosmetics, and in a scoie of other 
uses, is now being manufactuied in 
this counti y 

CMC, as the matenal is called for 
shoit is like soap in one lespect— 
that it is the sodium salt of a weak 
water-insoluble acid—and, as with 
soap a piecipitate is formed by the 
addition of acids or heavy metal 
salts to its solutions Films of CMC 
are insoluble in all of the common 
organic solvents, such as acetone 
benzene, ether, caibon tetrachloride, 
mineral oil, or peanut oil 

As a thickening agent, the mate- 
lial may be used in textile printing 
pastes, latex dispel sions, embalm - 
mg fluids, and other applications 
where viscosity regulation is im¬ 
portant CMC is useful as a stabilizer 
for emulsions and suspensions such 
as lotions, ci earns, and tooth pastes 
In emulsion paints and lacquers, its 
film-forming properties come into 
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play as they also do in gicase-ptoof- 
mg papet board and sizing papei and 
textiles This new pioduct is also 
applicable as a binder and vehicle 
in ciayons and leathci pasting, and 
its colloid piopei ties give it impoi- 
tant stature in latex creaming, 
ceramic glazing, can-sealing com¬ 
pounds, and insecticide formula¬ 
tions Of vast potential importance 
is its use in conjunction with syn¬ 
thetic detergents Lai ge amounts 
weie used in Germany to impiove 
the action of detergents in the laun¬ 
dry 

The matcual is now being pio- 
duced by Hercules Powder Com¬ 
pany, Dow Chemical Company 
Standard Chemical Company Ltd , 



Courtesy Hercules Powder Company 

Carboxymittiyl cellulose 


and Sylvania Division of Amencun 
Viscose Co 1 porution 
CMC is now selling for 70 to 80 
cents per pound Considering the fact 
that ethyl cellulose, cellulose acetate 
and cellulose nitrate, which origi¬ 
nally sold foi $1 50, $1 00, and $1 00, 
respectively, are now down to 50, 35, 
and 70 cents, it is to be expected that 
CMC will also come down in price 
ovei a period of years —H C E J 


CARGO BIN LINING 

Meet* Plane Needs For Light- 
Weight Installation 

Aircraft companies are using in¬ 
creasing amounts of plastics mate- 



lUmovInf 1h« last head from tho cooled giant easting 


nals paiticulaily on the mtenoi 
finish und dccoiation of then planes 
And they have been most progres¬ 
sive in adopting and adapting now 
plastics to their needs A case in 
point is the use Doing made in 
United Air Line’s cargo ship, the 
Caigohner 230 of an ivoiy-colored 
plastics laminate Plyon The matc- 
ual used as interim cargo space 
lining is a polyester iesin-impieg- 
n ited, glass-fibet cloth 

Plyon was selected not only be¬ 
cause of its light-weight flexibility 
and stiength, but also because it 
comes m panelled sections that are 
easy to install Fuithor since the 
plastics can be cleaned by sponging 
with water food cargoes can be 
shipped in the Plyon-hned compart¬ 
ments 

Sheets of laminate 0 0625 inch 
thick aie used for heights of 64 
inches Above that height and ex¬ 
tending up over the roof the sheets 
aie 0 030 inch thick The material 
is held in place by aluminum covei 
stnps —C A B 


GIANT STEEL CASTING 

For Forging Press Frame Took 
Two Months To Cool 

Recently complete by the United 
Engineering and Foundiy Company 
is what is reputedly the woild’s 
laigest steel machineiy casting It 
weighs 472,000 pounds and is to be 
used as a frame for a 6000-ton ca¬ 
pacity, high-speed, mechanical forg¬ 
ing press 

Four open-hearth furnaces poured 
molten steel simultaneously into four 
ladles, which m turn were cairied 


to the pit by overhead cianes The 
600,000-pound main pouimg was ac¬ 
complished in foui and one third 
minutes, aftei which 100 000 pounds 
of additional molten metal was 
poured at seveial intervals to make 
up for shrinkage The custing was 
allowed to cool in sand for two 
months F P P 


GRINDING S IMPORTANCE 

Increases as Knowledge of 
Techniques Broadens 

Prfdictions that the fiist peace¬ 
time ycai would find a market 
glutted with piecision gimding 
equipment aie being belied as shop 
after shop spends tens of thousands 
of dollars to model nize its grinding 
rooms 

Back of all this is new knowledge 
that gunding, when carried on with 
too much cutting force or at too high 
temperature, can set up work strains 
in the ground surface and result 
in quick failures of parts, that much 
modem grinding has to be carried 
on with diamond wheels or others 
so high in cost that only the very 
latest machines can serve as their 
mountings, and that grinding must 
control the type of surface as well 
as the accuracy 

Only recently has industry realized 
that, given the same dimensional 
accuracy, one type of ground surface 
will shot peen better than another, 
oi will be bettei for lubricating, foi 
cyaniding, for corrosion resistance 
Grinding once was done to dimen¬ 
sional accuracies, now it is done to 
standaids of finishes also, and these 
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standards are as yet very little de¬ 
veloped and defined In these stand¬ 
ards, however, are new horizons for 
grinding which make its former 
limitations seem tiny —E L C 


AIRCRAFT RADIO STATIC 

Effects Eliminated by War- 
Developed Devices 

Commercial pilots are now able to 
get help in bad weather from the 
same simple static dischargers and 
suppressors which aided Army pilots 
during World War II These devices 
are a series of insulators and strips 
of conducting cotton wicking so ar¬ 
ranged as to provide a protective 
shield around the entire airplane 
and to carry off accumulating static, 
reducing the noise level in aircraft 
radio communication 
An aircraft in flight constantly 
comes in contact with particles of 
dust, sand, smoke, ice crystals, snow 
crystals, and ram which generate 
charges of static electricity when 
they strike against the surface of 
the plane When the amount of elec¬ 
tricity accumulated by the plane be¬ 
comes greater than the amount of 
electricity in the surrounding air, 
precipitation static is set up in the 
aircraft radio receiving equipment 
To counteract the resulting sound 
of “frying eggs” which interferes 
with aircraft radio reception during 
the time when it is needed most, Air 
Materiel Command laboratories at 
Wright Field developed an antenna 
insulation system which protects 
aircraft rhdio from stray pulses 
which interfere with radio signals 
The wick dischargers were devel¬ 
oped with the co-operation of the 
Naval Research Laboratories 
Hils equipment, manufactured by 
Dayton Aircraft Products under 
government contract, shields all an¬ 
tenna terminals and splices, per¬ 


mitting good radio reception despite 
increasing accumulation of static 
charges on the skin of the plane 
The wicks provide a means of quiet¬ 
ly discharging the static electricity 
acquired by a plane in flight, and 
permit clear reception of radio sig¬ 
nals 

Recent release from government 
restrictions make it possible for 
commercial airlines to install these 
same devices in non-military planes, 
and commercial pilots will now be 
able to receive radio signals clearly 
under nearly all weather conditions 


STEEL CONSERVATION 

Takes Many Forms In Face 
Of Low Production 

Purchasing agents cast uneasy eyes 
at the comparisons between our 90,- 
000,000 tons of steel mill capacity 
and the amount of steel which 55,- 
000,000 employed people will con¬ 
sume Seeing that we cannot make 
enough steel, ways are sought to get 
products made m spite of the short¬ 
age 

Better control of scale is one 
answer Old fashioned steel mill 
methods of heating and d esca l in 8 
can waste 10 percent of the steel 
tight m the mills, and another 10 
to 20 percent in the heat treating 
and pickling rooms of the fabricat¬ 
ing plants 

More strength with less weight in 
products by better design, more ac¬ 
curate machining, and better heat 
treating is another steel saver This 
can mean a boom in the machine- 
tool market, especially for the most 
modem machine tools 

Alloy steels, even those with slight 
amounts of alloying elements, can 
make surprising mcreases of 
strength for weight and so get more 
consumer goods out of the same 
steel tonnage 


Every possible substitute for steel 
is being considered In former times, 
the aluminums, magnesiums, plas¬ 
tics, and processed woods, had to 
fight against steel which was right 
at hand Now to a large extent they 
have only to move into fields which 
steel has abandoned because of short 
supplies 

Foundry methods are under study 
as never before More than one met¬ 
allurgist is finding that with close 
control his foundry can run on scrap 
which he formerly sold back to the 
steel mills, and thus eke out his 
dwindling steel supply The fact that 
this still further hampers the steel 
mills, and that more than one steel 
mill is refusing to ship steel unless 
it can first get scrap, does not com¬ 
pletely prevent the practice of “self 
preservation*' by the large plant that 
owns a foundry 

This situation is likely to go on for 
some time since the building of new 
steel plants capable of making up 
the shortage is unthinkable under 
present tax and labor laws—ELC 


CONTINUOUS STILL 

For Turpentine, Is Cheaper 
To Build and Operate 

For the distillation of turpentine 
from the oleoresm of pine trees, a 
continuous still has shown efficiency 
and economy of both labor and 
steam in pilot plant runs made in 
competition with conventional batch 
stills Furthermore, the rosin pro¬ 
duced by the new still is reported 
to be about half a grade better than 
that produced from the same gum 
by the traditional batch method The 
new still operates on the flash prin¬ 
ciple, the clean filtered gum being 
pre-heated and sprayed Into the 
flash chamber Here about SO per¬ 
cent of the turpentine is volatilised 
to go to the condenser The gum 
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containing the remainder of the 
turpentine passes down a stripping 
column counter current to a flow 
of steam which strips out the re¬ 
mainder of the volatile solvent The 
new stills are expected to be cheaper 
to build and install than the present 
batch stills, as well as cheaper and 
more efficient to operate —D H K 


ILECTRONIC BOMBARDMENT 

Cleans Optical Surfaces in 
Preparation for Coat 

Cleaning optical glass surfaces by 
electronic bombardment prior to 
coating is a process designed pri¬ 
marily for aiding in the application 
of aluminum, the reflecting agent 
to television and other first-surface 
precision mirrors 

The ground and polished optical 
glass is placed in a metal holder in 
a high vacuum bell, where a 



Blowing tho sarfact dutt from a pro 
olslon mirror prior to lowering tho 
vMNiim boll (or olectronio bombardment 


tungsten filament, similar to the fila¬ 
ment in an ordinary electric light 
bulb, Is electrically heated to a tem¬ 
perature at which electrons are 

"boiled out” Since electrons are 

negative particles, they are attracted 
by the holder which is at high-plus 
voltage with respect to the fila¬ 

ment Thus attracted, the electrons 
bombard the glass at a speed of 
several thousand miles per second, 
leaving the surface entirely free 

of water and extraneous material 
After cleaning, the glass, still con¬ 
tained in the high vacuum chamber, 
is coated with aluminum by an 
evaporation process The result A 
mirror of extremely high precision 
When the glass Is placed In the 
vacuum bell, an unnoticeable resi¬ 
due of moisture several molecules 


thick, which is always present on 
any surface, remains This can be 
removed only by applying heat, but 
aluminum will not adhere to a 
heated surface, hence the electronic 
bombardment method was developed 
to overcome that difficulty 
Unlike other heating methods, the 
electronic bombardment technique, 
developed by the Bausch and Lomb 
Optical Company, heats only the 
surface of the minoi, which almost 
instantaneously cools to the tem- 
peiature of the remainder of the 
glass The aluminum coating, ap¬ 
plied after this treatment, will ad¬ 
here 


HOT-COLD PIPE 

Separates Elements of Heat 
and Cold in Gases 

piece of pipe 15 inches in length, 
that blows hot an out one end and 
cold air out the other requires only 
a stream of compressed air for its 
operation—no heating or cooling 
equipment whatever And in so do¬ 
ing, it achives a long cherished 
dream of physicists Separation of 
the elements of heat and cold that 
are present in every gas While it 
is barred from the fields of commer¬ 
cial refrigeration and heating, 
because of its low efficiency, the 
“hot-cold pipe” may reveal hitherto 
unknown facts about the behavior 
of hot and coltf gases The instru¬ 
ment also holds good promise as a 
useful laboratory tool since it is 
the simplest most inexpensive way 


of pioducing low temperatures now 
known The “hot-cold pipe/’ as con¬ 
structed by the Westinghouse Elec¬ 
tric Corporation, is 15 inches long 
and one inch in diameter, and is 
designed along the lmes of a model 
18 inches long but only three- 
tenths of an inch in diameter, con¬ 
structed by a Geiman scientist and 
lecently bi ought to America 

Opeiation of the pipe is amazingly 
simple Compiessed air is pumped 
into a nozzle at the right end of the 
pipe Striking a steep spiral there, it 
is convei led into a whirlpool of 
lapidly spinning gases The air in 
the center of the whirlpool becomes 
cold almost instantly while that 
toward the outside grows corre¬ 
spondingly hotter The inside or cold 
air then is di awn off through a 
quarter-inch opening at the right 
end of the pipe while the warm air 
goes out a similar opening at the 
opposite end There are no moving 
parts and the pipe can be constructed 
using only a few dollars worth of 
material 

In the origmal tube, its German 
inventor, R Hilsch, claims to have 
produced one air jet as hot as 154 
degiecs Fahrenheit, and another as 
cold as 10 degrees, Fahrenheit He 
also predicted that with proper de¬ 
sign of the pipe and control of the 
an flow, temperatures, more than 
double the boiling point of water on 
the one hand, and 50 degrees below 
zero on the other, can be obtained 

The Westinghouse version of the 
pipe, constructed by Mr Gaylord W 
Penny, is more than twice as large 
in diameter as the German original, 
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so that the behavior of air in the 
“whirlpool” can be studied more 
easily The larger diameter limits 
opposite-end temperature diffei - 
ences to only foui degrees, but al¬ 
lows measuring instruments to be 
placed inside the pipe 

“What actually happens inside the 
whirlpool of air is not known defi¬ 
nitely at this stage of the lesearch,” 
Mr Penney says “One theory is 
that the various ‘layers’ of whirling 
gas are traveling at different speeds 
At the center they may be vntually 
at rest, while a fraction of an inch 
away they may have attained then 
highest velocity This speed falls 
away gradually toward the outer 
edge of the whirlpool 

“Gases traveling at higher speeds 
are believed to exert a frictional ef¬ 
fect on those of lower velocity— 
much as two surfaces rubbing 
against one another produce fnction 
—thus transmitting energy fiom the 
inner portion of the ‘whirlpool’ to 
the gases at its outer edge The not 
effect is that the outer layers aie 
considerably warmed, while the in¬ 
side layers are cori espondingly 
cooled No eneigy, however, actu¬ 
ally is gained or lost Whatever heat 
is extracted to produce the cold 
stream of air must be added to the 
warmer end of the flow ” 


PLATING BATH ECONOMY 

Promoted by the Use of Plastics 
Tubes Floating on Surface 

Tubes extiuded of polystyrene, cut 
in thiee-inch lengths and closed at 
each end to resemble miniature pil¬ 
lows, when floated on chrome plat¬ 
ing solutions in sufficient depth to 
blanket the bath, protect workmen 
from the acid fumes and prevent 
loss of chromic acid in spray foim 
through the ventilating system Heat 
and electric power in the plating 
loom also are said to be saved by 
cutting down on the quantity of an 
withdrawn by the blower 
Known as Chrome-Lock tubes, 
these little plastics “pillows” move 
apart easily when a rack of objects 
to be plated is lowered mto the so¬ 
lution, and move back into p^ace 
around the lack spine completely 
covering the acid bath, while the 
plating is accomplished 
Made of the Dow Chemical Com¬ 
pany's Styron, these tubes are re¬ 
sistant to acids, light in weight, and 
have a smooth texture The tubes, 
produced by the Udylite Corpora¬ 
tion, are not changed m appearance, 
size, weight, or chemical composi¬ 
tion, even when immersed in the ex¬ 
tremely strong acid solution for 
days The plastics is shatter proof, 


preventing loss of the tubes by 
breakage, and veiy few are lost 
by drag-out when plated objects are 
taken from the bath 


X-RAY INSPECTION 

Of Metal Parts Requires A 
Well-Trained Operator 

Inspection of industrial products 
always has two puiposes The first 
is to prevent shipping imperfect 
goods The second is to improve 
pi eduction techniques by slowly 
and steadily compiling statistics 
about what faults aie being pro¬ 
duced Thus inspection lequues 
high ordeis of conscientious atten¬ 
tion and imaginative interpretations 
Continuous X-iay inspection is a 
fairly new technique It finds the 
flaws inside of metal paits without 
injuring the parts in any way But 



Hlddtn flaws rtvtaltd by X-ray 


so much can be told and intei pi eted 
by skilled leading^ of X-iay films 
that as a rule, thj^5reading task is 
assigned to a highly tiained engi¬ 
neer —E L C 


SOIL COMPACTOR 

Operates by Water Jet and 
High-Speed Vibration 

Compacting sandy sod to increase 
its load-bearing capacity befoie 
starting construction work, a vertical 
cylindrical vibrator is powered by a 
motor especially Resigned by the 
General Electric Company to op¬ 
erate within the vibrator while it is 
submerged in wet sand 
The huge machine, which is han¬ 
dled by a crane, compacts the soil 
by the combined action of a jet of 
water and high-speed vibration in¬ 
duced by the motor Called vibro- 
flotation, this method diminishes the 
volume and permeability of sods, 



Inertaias soil’s load blaring capacity 


lessens the active sod piessuie, and 
increases the passive sod resistance 
The entiie process, including 
pumping the water raising and low- 
enng the machine, and driving the 
vibi ator motor, is accomplished 
electncally Vibroflotation was in¬ 
troduced in this country by Mer¬ 
ritt, Chapman, and Scott, con- 
tractoi s, and Paisons, Bi inkeihoff, 
Logan, and McDonald consulting 
engineeis 


RADIO YARDSTICK 

Measures Distances With 
High Accuracy 

U*>ed by surveyois in measuung dis¬ 
tance and position, a new radio sys¬ 
tem is capable of detecting a one- 
mch movement of a small radio 
transmitter It is also capable of 
measuring longer distances, and is 
not limited to line-of-sight measure¬ 
ments In this system, known as 
Raydist, errors can result only fiom 
variations in frequency of a single 
tiansmitter and from radio propa¬ 
gation phenomena By the use of 
a high-quality quaitz-crystal-con- 
trolled tiansmitter, accuracy of the 
device, pioduced by Hastings In¬ 
strument Company, is limited only 
by the consistency of radio propa¬ 
gation — K H 


NYLON CONSTITUENT 

Made From Farm Wastes 
Or Natural Gas 

Tetrahydrofurane, a chemical sol¬ 
vent obtained by a series of reac¬ 
tions starting with oat hulls, corn 
cobs, and other agricultural by¬ 
products, is the basis of a new proc¬ 
ess for making hexamethylene dia- 
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mine, one of the two constituents of 
nylon E I du Pont de Nemours 
and Company is constructing a 
$3,000,000 plant at Niagara Falls, 
New York, to make this intermedi¬ 
ate Celanese Corporation is also 
making tetrahydrofurane from nat¬ 
ural gas at Bishop Texas 
The interest in this compound is 
easily understood, for tetiahydrofu- 
lane is extremely versatile in its 
pioperties It is reported to be an 



Shier hoti from corn oobt or gas 


excellent solvent foi natuial and 
synthetic tubbeis, the diflicultly-sol- 
uble polyvinyl chlorides, and othei 
vinyl polymeis and copolymeis It 
will dissolve laigt amounts of rosins 
it is claimed, without becoming vis¬ 
cous 

It is also capable of polymenzing 
giving soft resins 01 solid lubbeis as 
desned Its chemical reactivity is 
an intermediate howevei is its 
stiong asset Foimation of the nylon 
inteimediate is only one of surh 
uses its reactions with ammonia 
muncs and sulfides nr ilso bein' 
exploied as commeicia) possibilities 
— HCEJ 


PLASTICS-UNED PIPE 

Decreases Corros/on Failure* 
In Oil Well Drilling 

To prevent cm i osion in the stee 1 
pipe used foi dulling oil wells, the 
Spang-Chalfant Division of the Na¬ 
tional Supply Company has devel¬ 
oped a theimosetting plastics coat¬ 
ing for the inside of these pipes 
[First announcement on page 112 
March 1947 Scientific Amencan — 
Editor ] 

The problem in developing this 
coating was to find a matenal that 
could withstand the operating con¬ 
ditions in oil well drilling, and that 


could be applied to 30 foot lengths 
of pipe The coating had to be im¬ 
pel vious to oil and water, be le- 
sistant to chemical attack be able 
to withstand tempeiatures as high 
as 400 degrees, Fahrenheit, and to 
stand abrasion without flaking off 
To apply the coating, the 4 Vi 
inch pipe is fiist shot-blasted on the 
inside Then the theimosetting 
liquid is forced up inside the pipe 
until it reaches the top It is next 
drained down slowly so that no air 
bells oi streaks are formed Aftei 
a noi mal-temperatuie short diying 
time, the pipe is placed in an oven 
and the coating baked This piocess 
is lepeated foi foui coatings — 
CAB 


CASTING INSPECTION 

Greatly Simplified By Three 
Dimensional Proiection 

Having seen seveial vcais of suc¬ 
cessful application to thousands of 
intiicate ferrous and nonfeiious 
castings a method fm inspection 
and layout by thi ee-dimensional 
projection of accuiate layout chaw- 
ings upon a rough casting has ef¬ 
fected considerable savings in time 
and matenal Moieovei, an un¬ 
skilled opeiatoi with but a few days 
tiaimng can employ the method 
wheieas the usual bench layout re¬ 
quires inspectors farmliat with ma¬ 
chining practice 

Onginally designed to inspect and 
lay out pails foi subsequent mach¬ 


ining this method has also been used 
foi iapid inspection of finished parts 
Pi ojection may also be employed 
during an actual machining process 
whether the part to be machined is 
stationary or i evolving The equip¬ 
ment assures layout accuracy with¬ 
in 0 015 

The instalVd apparatus devel¬ 
oped by the Geneial Eicctnc Com¬ 
pany, consists of a layout image pio- 
jectoi containing a photographic 
glass slide of the finished casting 
layout The layout is projected by a 
lens directly upon the surface of the 
casting To establish the plane of 
tiue piojection and collect dimen¬ 
sions an inspection plane piojector 
is used to emit a sheet of light which 
falls vei tically upon the castmg 

When machining a piece which le- 
voWes and is symmetrical about the 
axis of lotation, the finished outline 
may be piojected to serve as a tem¬ 
plate 

This template-pi ojection system 
may be used in fabncating duplicate 
metal parts foi tanks, boilers, and 
othei buined-out and welded pieces 
Vanations of this system can be 
used foi laying out intiicate pieces 
locating paits to be welded, sheai - 
ing and general layout operations 

To make this thi ec-dimensional 
method practical, drawings of fin¬ 
ished casting which are suitable for 
photographing, are prepared The 
size and focus of the drawing image 
on the ground glass of the camcia 
aie checked by micioscope foi ac- 
cuiacy 
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MINIATURE SWITCH 

Features Snap Action and 
Precision Operation 

No larger than a dime, a new snap- 
action precision switch has as its out¬ 
standing characteristics compactness 
and rugged construction Particularly 
adaptable in meeting specifications 
where space is at a premium, it serves 
ideally in the electrical circuits of dis¬ 
pensing machines, electric irons, lino¬ 
types, photographic timers, automatic 
washing machines, dictating equip¬ 
ment, and countless other consumer 
and industrial electric mechanisms 
Known as Q-Switch, it has high cur¬ 
rent-carrying capacity, and is designed 
to meet any circuit requirement— nor¬ 
mally open, or normally closed, single- 
or double-throw, single pole A prod¬ 
uct of the Mu-Switch Corporation, 
Inc, its electrical rating meets all 
Underwriters Laboratory requirements 


MULTIPLE DRILL UNIT 

Shows Increase m Gas-Burner 
Oufpuf of 7600 Percent 

Completing 385 holes simultaneously 
in a gas burner, a gearless, hydraulic 
drilling unit turns out an average of 30 
burners per hour for an eight-hour 
day, where before its installation, 15 
buners per eight-hour day was the best 


possible production Standard threaded 
shank drills are used m this operation 
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Only m« eperaNeg lever 


To remove or install a new set of drills, 
the operator needs only a pair of pliers, 
and the change can be made in matter 
of minutes 

The entire drilling cycle of the unit, 
product of Zagar Tool, Inc, Is con¬ 
trolled by one operating lever A hy¬ 
draulic pumping system in the base of 
the unit operates the motor which runs 
the drill-head, as well as the ram that 
brings the casting up to the drill-head 
This ram moves upward quickly, then 
automatically slows to a predetermined 
rate of feed as the spindles start to 
revolve After the burner is drilled, 
the ram returns quickly to a normal 
position and the entire machine comes 
to a halt, completing one drilling cycle 


SOLENOID MOTOR 

Produces Constant Torque 
Instead of Thrust 

^^perating as a solenoid except that it 
rotates through 180 degrees, a power 
device produces torque instead of 



Tergue Ihrewge 180 degrm 


thrust and consequently eliminates the 
necessity of connecting linkages The 
armature of this unit is so designed 
that it maintains a constant heavy- 
duty torque throughout its entire 180- 
degree travel Originally designed for 
the operation of radio tuning units, 
especially in automobile receivers, the 
unit called Rotonoid, has widespread 
application in many fields ranging from 
electromagnetic valves to adding and 
calculating machinery The entire unit 
is self contained, measuring approxi¬ 
mately 2% by 2% by 3% inches high 
and weighing 10 ounces Standard 


Rotonoid units now in production have 
a torque oi 16 inch-ounces and can be 
operated continuously at 20 cycles per 
minute without exceeding a safe tem¬ 
perature Where faster action la ad¬ 
visable, they can be used at 60 cycles 
per minute for periods up to 12 min¬ 
utes on 115 volts, 60-cycle ax 
W hen the Rotonoid is equipped with 
a current interrupter operating auto¬ 
matically at stroke completion, the tem¬ 
perature rise may be held to a mini¬ 
mum This means may be employed to 
energize the coil for the necessary 
time only, and a relay attachment for 
this purpose is available 


SOLDERING TOOL 

Is Compact and Portable, 
Will Not Over-Heat 

^)ferating on the resistance heating 
principle, a redesigned soldering tool 
heats 20 percent faster, has thumb 
switch for close heat control, is light¬ 



weight, compact, and portable, and can 
be used for long periods of time with¬ 
out overheating 

Built to Industrial standards, the 
complete unit includes a transformer 
or power unit and a soldering tool 
that operates like a pair of pliers 
Holding the work with the pher tool 
completes the transformer secondary 
circuit and causes the work to heat in¬ 
stantly No pre-heating is necessary 
Heat is produced between the electrodes 
of the soldering tool only, thus concen¬ 
trating it on the exact spot needed 
There is no danger of melting nearby 
joints or burning other parts 

Handles of the soldering tools, pro¬ 
duced by Ideal Industries, Inc, are 
made of light-weight plastics Radiating 
fins isolate the Meehanite jaws from the 
handles to prevent excessive heat con¬ 
duction The plier can be locked in 
any position for special applications b> 
tightening screw at hinge Secondary 
leads, made of super flexible power 
cable and insulated with light-weight 
woven asbestos, are attached to the 
side of the Jaw for easy handling and 
cooler operation The plier is intended 
where work may be held in the jaws 
and heated—for example, in removing 
or applying solder lugs, sweating and 
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Can ba powirad by turblna, angina, or synchronous alaolrlc motor 


unaweating copper pipe and fittings, 
soldering wire joints, and so on Called 
Thermo-Grip soldering tool, it la rated 
at 1000 watts 


FIREPROOF FABRICS 

Mac/e From Flexible Glass- 
Asbestos Combination 

Developed for use in theaters, night¬ 
clubs, restaurants, auditoriums, air¬ 
planes, trains, and similar places of pub¬ 
lic assembly, fireproof drapery fabrics 
of asbestos and glass are said to be ex¬ 
ceptionally light in weight and to have 
excellent draping qualities They will 
be produced in the form of gray goods 
suitable for dyeing and printing in a 
variety of colors and patterns 
The asbestos-glass fabric, developed 
by the United States Rubber Company, 
is the outgrowth of war-time research 
on fire-resistant materials for industrial 
use Asbestos and glass complement 
each other when woven together, mak¬ 
ing a fabric with high flexibility and 
strength, low stretch with good re¬ 
sistance to abrasion, and stability under 
atmospheric changes 


PACKAGED DIE CASTER 

Stmply Constructed, Is 
Easy To Operate 

Completely self-contained, an air-op¬ 
erated die casting machine fills the need 
of many firms who require intermittent 
production die-casting work but with¬ 
out the facilities or need for establish¬ 
ing a regular die-casting division This 
machine, needing only the simplest 
possible installation, measures 22 inches 
by 72 inches, and is 40 inches high 
No special maintenance crew is re¬ 
quired to adjust and maintain the die 
caster Likewise, no specially trained 
die-casting technician need be hired to 
operate it The average shop employee 
can handle production runs on this 
“goose-neck” type machine, the maxi¬ 
mum castmg capacity of which is one 
and a half pounds, with a possible 
maximum of 720 shots per hour 
In construction, the die-casting unit, 
manufactured by the Robert A Cox 
Company, features single hook-ups for 
air, gas, and 110-volt current It comes 
furnished oomplete with necessary blow 
torches for properly heating both goose¬ 


neck and nozzle The holding pot has 
a capacity of 300 pounds of zinc alloy 
It is cast of Meehanite iron and Is de¬ 
signed in such a manner as to provide 
maximum heating area for the metal at 
all times The furnace is lined with 
four and one half inches of fire brick 
insulation A safety vent is also pro¬ 
vided to take care of any metal which 
might get into the furnace by accident 
Simple operation throughout is an 
outstanding characteristic of the Cox 
machine It is equipped with a loose- 
type nozzle, instantly removable A 
removable bar facilitates die loading 
All working parts are readily accessible 
for inspection, adjustment, or mainte¬ 
nance Zerk fittings are conveniently 
located so that all bearing faces may be 
properly lubricated By installing this 



completely self-contained die-casting 
package, the average small and medium 
sized metal working shop, nr any manu¬ 
facturing plant making products le- 
quiring die casting, saves on job-shop 
costs, reduces inventory expense, and 
is provided positive overall production 
control 


AIR COMPRESSORS 

Available in a Variety of 
Sizes and Capabilities 

Manufactured m six sizes and with a 
great variety of compressor cylinders a 
motor-driven compressor of new de¬ 
sign offers a wide range of volumes and 
pressures for handling air or gas It Is 
built with from one to six crank throws 
and ranges in horsepower from 500 to 
2750 The compressor stroke is 14 
inches and it operates at 300 revolutions 
per minute Power for driving can be 


taken from a standard synchronous 
electric motor, an engine, or a turbine 
The lubricating system, which includes 
a pressure pump and a built-m filter 
and cooler, furnishes oil under pressure 
to all moving parts 
Provision can be made for low vacu¬ 
ums or for high pressures, as well as 
for all intermediate pressures, enabling 
the selection of precisely the proper 
size and type of compressor cylinders 
for any desired volume and pressure 
within the horsepower limit of the unit 
The low- and medium-pressure com¬ 
pressor bodies are of Meehanite metal, 
while high-pressure bodies are of cast 
or forged steel as required The cylin¬ 
der valves are of a standard ring-plate 
type and are self-cleaning Valve seats 
are renewable, and Interchangeable 
from suction to discharge 
Electrical or mechanical unloading by 
means of compressor suction valve 
lifters is also available, offering auto¬ 
matic control of flow or pressure Au¬ 
tomatic starting can be provided and 
compressor cylinders can be automati¬ 
cally unloaded for easy starting Bear¬ 
ing temperature shut-down, low 
lubricating oil pressure shut-down and 
various other controls are available, de¬ 
pending upon the type of installation 
Dimensions of the compressor, desig¬ 
nated by its manufacturer, the Cooper- 
Bessemer Corporation, as Type JM, 
range from 11 feet 7 inches to 24 feet 
6 inches in length, and from 13 feet 0 
inches to 24 feet inches in width 
These lengths may vary slightly de¬ 
pending upon the size motor used, 
while the widths may vary according 
to the type of compressor cylinder 
used 


VERTICAL MOTORS 

Have Positive Lubrication, 
Hollow Shafts 

^^vailable in ratings from one to 500 
horsepower, all speeds and frequencies, 
a hollow-shaft vertical motor designed 
specifically for pump drives is suitable 
for use on irrigation projects, deep- 
well turbine pumps, municipal and in¬ 
dustrial water-supply projects, mine- 
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dewatering pumps, and process- indus¬ 
try liquid pumps 

For motors rated at 10 horsepower, 
1800 revolutions per minute, and larger 
a system of controlled lubrication is 
featured, which allows just the right 
amount of oil to flow through the bear¬ 
ings, thus preventing oil-friction loss 
caused by foaming and churning Bear¬ 
ings are protected from rust even dur¬ 
ing standby periods because the oil 
level is above the top of the balls 

A large oil reservoir cast integral with 
the motor end-shields has sufficient 
capacity to allow the oil to cool and 
recover before being recirculated A 
close-running fit between the end 
shield and couplings protects bearings 
and oil reservoir from the entry of 
diit even when the top cap Is removed 
for pump adjustment Motors of 7M> 
horsepower, 1800 revolutions per min¬ 
ute, and smaller have grease-lubri¬ 
cated bearings 

Bearings, punthings, and windings 
of these new General Electric motors 
are cooled by a double-end ventilation 
system which draws in air at both ends 
of the motor and discharges it through 
openings m the stator frame A pro¬ 
tective “self-release” coupling prevents 
damage to the pump or motor caused 
by motor reversal This consists of a 
top half-couplmg keyed to the pump 
shaft and a lower half-couplmg keyed 
to the motor shaft It reduces installa¬ 
tion time and provides a simple method 
of checking motor alinement 


PLASTICS GUARD 

Protects Finished Parts 
* While in Transit 

T0 insure that the ultimate consumer 
receives metal parts in “factory fresh” 
condition, a novel protective system has 
been devised by the Jergens Tool Spe¬ 
cialty Company After the part to be 



Protect* Maohlnod surfaots (abovt) 
or tbroodt (below) from dirt, damage 


shipped has been thoroughly oiled as a 
guard against oxidation, a tough plas¬ 
tics coat known as Seal-Peel, which is 
easily removed by the consumer, is 
placed over the portions most subject 
to damage Thus the part is kept ab¬ 
solutely clean, and damage to ground 
surfaces, threads, and so forth, as a 
result of shipping or handling, is vir¬ 
tually eliminated 


COLD-STORAGE PAIL 

Uses Fiberglas-P/astics 
Insulating Liner 

Easily portable, a container for iced 
storage of fish and game is provided 
for sportsmen by a Fiberglas-insulated, 





A* pall oovor (loft) and llnar (right) 


plasiics-protected liner designed to be 
used inside the familiar 10-quart gal¬ 
vanized pail Known as the Pailmaster, 
it has a removable top of Fiberglas in¬ 
sulation, encased in a sealed plastics 
cover and held in place by a braided 
draw-string passing through mckel- 
plated grommets To insure rugged con¬ 
struction, all seams are electronically 
welded to form a homogeneous plastics 
protection for the inch-deep Fiberglas 
insulation 

A typical test of the high efficiency 
of the Pailmaster was the placing of 150 
ice cubes in the closed unit for 15 hours 
at a room temperature of 70 degrees, 
Fahrenheit At the conclusion of the 
test, all the ice cubes were still large 
enough to use in the preparation of 
cold drmks 

The Pailmaster, manufactured by 
Plastic Sheet Fabrication, Inc, is also 
available in a design which provides 
insulation for the entire exterior of a 
standard galvanized pail In this form 
it converts the pail into a container for 
frozen foods, ice cubes, milk and other 
foods requiring refrigeration, and pro¬ 
vides equally satisfactory storage for 
hot drinks and hot foods 


TAPE DISPENSER 

Ejects Measured Strips of 
Adhesive Material 

For use with transparent or colored 
pressure-sensitive tape in all widths up 
to one inch, a definite length dispenser 
takes either a one- or three-inch tape 
core By simply setting the indicator 
on the side of the machine to the de¬ 
sired length and t&en pressing down 
the lever, the tape is ejected—cut off 
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and ready for use in lengths from 
% to three inches A variation for use 
in production lines can be made by 
adjusting the dispenser to cut long 
strips which are perforated at required 
lengths 

The piece of tape rests on a “waffle' 
wheel at the front of the dispenser, 
and is easily lifted for whatever ap¬ 
plication is desired The cutting of the 
tape into shoit lengths needed will 
bring about tremendous economy over 
the present wasteful, hit-or-miss hand 
method The machine operates equally 
well with either cellulose or acetate 
fiber, and with all makes of pressure- 
sensitive tape 

This dispenser, called Tape-Saver, is 
a product of the A-L-B-E-Engineering 
Company and is expected to fill a need 
in factories, shipping rooms, mail rooms, 
offices, and on wrapping counters in 
retail stores 


HIGH-SPEED CORE DRILL 

Has Coolant Supplied Through 
Stem to Abrasive Rim 

Designed to drill holes of any depth 
within the length of the drill and in 
all hard, brittle, non-metallic materials, 
a new core drill achieves exceptional 
drilling speeds due to the method of 
supplying coolant through the drill 
stem to the special metal-bonded dia¬ 
mond abrasive rim Chips and sludge 
are flushed from the kerf as fast as 
developed, and since the coolant sup¬ 
ply is constant, the drill functions 
without heat, regardless of the hole 
depth The core drill may be used m 
drill presses, on portable electric drills, 
or directly coupled to motor shafts It 
operates in any position with equal ef¬ 
ficiency, and usually requires only a 
few seconds per inch of travel when 
drilling most materials 
Once seated, the drill, called the Di- 
Mct Core Drill, travels in a straight 
line and, with care, unbroken cores of 
any length within the drill capacity are 
easily produced On most operations 
coolant from the local water main is 
satisfactory When drilling exception¬ 
ally hard materials such as petrified 
wood, special coolants or additives, 
such as a soluble oil, may be prefer¬ 
able The supply is connected to the 
coolant head through a flexible rubber 
hose and this head remains stationary 
during drilling operations It is packed 
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off both above and below the port of 
coolant entry 

The complete drill head assembly, 
a product of the Felker Manufacturing 
Company, consists of a collet drill shank, 
a coolant head, which slips over the 
shank, and individual collets to which 
the drills are attached Drill collets 
readily detach from the collet drill 
shank, permitting free access to either 
end of the core drill Tight cores are 
thus easily ejected 


COLLAPSIBLE LADDER 

Folds Easily, Takes Little 
Space in Storage 

Light-weight and completely collapsi¬ 
ble, a ladder whose rungs are made of 
aluminum tubing, and with side rails 
of extruded aluminum, weighs approxi¬ 
mately 40 percent less than conven¬ 
tional wood ladders of the same length 
When not m use, the two side rails 
fold together and the rungs fit com¬ 
pactly within the extruded sections 
making the ladder easy to store and 
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carry in close quarters When folded 
the laddei takes up less space than a 
two by four timber A simple snap-ac¬ 
tion locks the ladder firmly and safely 
in either open or closed position These 
ladders are made by the Gcpfert Manu¬ 
facturing Company in al 1 standard 
lengths up to 28 feet, in either singlt 
or extension type 


REPLACEABLE HAMMER TIPS 

In Three Hardnesses Extend 
Tool's Versatility 

vail able in three grades of hardness, 
replaceable tips for a series of hammers 
are stamped “soft,” “medium," and 
“hard” so that the operator can quickly 
select the tip needed for the particular 
job at hand While in use, tips are 
locked fiimly in plate 
While these replaceable lips add to 


the versatility of the hammer, they 
are also an economy feature, since 
the hammer’s life may be extended by 
inexpensive replacement of the tips 
Unlike rawhide and rubber hammers, 
these tips have virtually no rebound or 
sting, a feature that not only makes 
them less tiring to use but also more 
accurate The tips are made of “live ’ 
material called Nuplaflex that retains its 
shape under the most severe punish¬ 
ment In tests they are reported to 
have regained their original form after 
being crushed flat by 20 000 pounds of 
pressuic The tips aic chip-proof non- 
explosive, and will not flash burn 
Called the Nupla Hammer by its 
manufacturer, The New Plastics Cor¬ 
poration, it is designed as an all-pur¬ 
pose tool for mechanics, machinists, 
auto body repairmen assemblers - 
wherever a “soft" faced hammer is re¬ 
quired It is available in five sizes and 
ten weights 


HOLE GAGE 

Features Self-Centralizing 
And Readability 

Revealing size vaua(ions in tenths of 
thousandths, a new small hole gage 
makes possible thorough inspet tion of 
inside dimensions bt tween 250 and 
500 inch The springs t ntralizing de¬ 
sign plus precise measuring contacts 
md motion transfer units locate them¬ 
selves in the hole and show the true 
diameter reading with a high degree 
of accuracy The gage employs 14 in¬ 
terchangeable extensions to cover the 
full range from V\ to inch It ex¬ 
plores any hole within its capacity 
to a maximum depth of 2 J/ 4 inches, 
revealing diameter and also roundness, 
taper bellmouth, and othtr hole in¬ 
accuracies 

Used as a single-purpose inspection 
tool or for checking a large variety of 
sizes, it shows precisely and sensitively 
how much a dimension varies, and not 
meicly whether it’s in oi out of toler¬ 
ance Being a point-to-point contact 
gage, it reveals any sm-dl area im¬ 
perfections in the hole All contacts, 
both measuring and centralizing, are 
hard chrome plated and carefully 
ladiused for long-lasting accurate ser¬ 
vice Called Model 1204 by its manu¬ 
facture! , the Federal Produ< ts Corpo¬ 
ration it is extremely light and fits the 
hand comfortably 
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The gage comes complete with ad- 
j usting wrenches and the extension 
or extensions required It is easily ad¬ 
justed for a particular dimension with 
a master ring of the proper size 
The inspector can readily see dimen¬ 
sional variations as small as 0001 inch 
or as large as plus or minus 004 inch 
on the indicator dm 


PALLET LIFT TRUCK 

Is Easily Elevated With 
Hydraulic Foot Pump 

Strong but light-weight, a pallet lift 
tiuck has a frame constructed of sheet 
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steel formed into box sections, with 
wheels and other non-structural parts 
made of aluminum alloy Elevation is 
accomplished by a hydraulic foot pump 
whose stroke length is dependent upon 
the stature of the operator By pushing 
the foot pedal forward, the lift, a prod¬ 
uct of Lyon Raymond Corporation, is 
lowered The pump is equipped with a 
relief valve to prevent overloading and 
possible damage 


CUTLERY HANDLES 

Of Birch-Plastics Laminate 
Resist Heal and Acids 

Hard enough to be used as a metal¬ 
forming die dunng the war, a com- 
pregnated wood and plastics material 
is now being used for household cut¬ 
lery handles The new material, called 
Pakkawood, has been in use since early 
last year and has shown excellent 
qualities of durability, and heat- and 
acid-resistance The new material re¬ 
tains its original luster even after 
continuous soaking m dish water For 
many years the cutlery industry has 
been experimenting with materials for 
household cutlery handles that would 
retain their original color and lustre 
in use Most handles were made of 
imported hard woods Pakkawood, 
which during the war was also used 
to make propellers for training air¬ 
craft, is made of thin layers of birch 
wood that are immersed in baths of 
liquid plastics The wood Is then stacked 
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in layers and compregnated in presses 
that develop over 600 tons pressure to 
form solid blocks 

This material is also being used for 
cutlery cases containing the new self- 
sharpening carving knives currently 
being manufactured The knives are 
completely encased in Pakkawood 
blocks which contain carborundum 
sharpening hones and automatically 
sharpen the knives as they are removed 
or replaced 


DRILL AS LATHE 

Combination Made Possible by 
Simple Attachment 

(• on vesting any bench or floor model 
drill press with a column either 2Vfe 
or 2% inches m diameter into a wood 
turning lathe, a unit known as Dril- 
Lathe is easily and quickly installed as 
a permanent part of the drill press 
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Conversion from one position to the 
other is accomplished in a matter of 
seconds by simply loosening one bolt 
and indexing the drill press head .and 
lathe bed in the positions desired By 
combining the two tools m a single 
unit, a considerable amount of floor 
or bench space is saved, as is the cost 
of a second electric motor 
Installation of the Dnl-Lathe, a prod¬ 
uct of the Nobur Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, on the conventional drill press re¬ 
quires only the removal of the stand¬ 
ard drill press column for replacement 
by the two-piece pivotally connected 
tubular column furnished as part of 
the unit's assembly No further changes 
are required, and the utility of the 
drill press is in no way altered When 
moved to the lathe position, the con¬ 
verted tool can handle all types of 
wood turning, and will take work up to 
36 inches in length 


OSCILLATING COMPRESSOR 

Has High Output, Can be 
Adapted to Many Uses 

Having only four major driving parts, 
a new oscillating compressor produces 
an unusually large volume of air with 
a comparatively low horsepower motor 
running at a low speed The two cylin¬ 
ders of this compressor are each divided 
into four compartments by two sta¬ 
tionary vanes and one oscillating rotor 
which is fixed to the rotor shaft Thus 
an equivalent of eight-cylinder per- 
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formance is achieved A teat model 
weighing 350 pounds, with a bore ten 
inches in diameter and nine inches 
deep, was run at 235 revolutions per 
minute It produoed over 500 cubic feet 
per minute of free air at room tem¬ 
perature, an output reported to be 10 
times that of conventional compressors 
of comparable size And after having 
run for eight hours with no cooling 
device, the temperature of the com¬ 
pressor was found to be only 100 de¬ 
grees, Fahrenheit Vibration is so low 
that a coin balanced on the compres¬ 
sor's housing remained poised during 
the entire test A 20 horsepower, three 
phase, 220 volt motor was used for the 
test 

This compressor, developed by Asso¬ 
ciated Engineers, Inc, is expected to 
find wide application where conven¬ 
tional models are impractical because 
of weight and size It can be adapted 
to refrigeration, hydraulic, ventila¬ 
tion, and stage booster pumps 


WARNING LAMP 

Easily Installed, Features 
Automatic Blinking 

Containing all the necessary elements 
Including the flashing mechanism, an 
attention-arresting panel warnmg lamp 
blinks automatically when activated 
The lamp is easily mounted in a single 
hole, with a grounded panel, only one 
terminal wire is required Standard 
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lamp bulbs are used, and are readily 
accessible from the front of the panel 
Manufactured by Jersey Technical En¬ 
terprises, the device is known as Bllnk- 
O-Light, and Is available in a variety 
of sizes and voltages 


V-BELT CLUTCH 

Provides Shoclc/ess, Easily 
Controlled Load Pick-Up 

Designed to grip or release directly on 
the V-belt, a clutch unit, complete in 
itself, may be used either as a driving 
or a driven pulley In operation, the 
positive, smooth clutching action is the 
grip of the sidewalls of the pulley 
against the belt When the clutch is 
opened, the belt slackens and idles on 
a free-running, grease-sealed, ball¬ 
bearing, with no attendant belt drag 
or creep One fixed flange of the V- 
belt sheave Is an integrally attached 
part of the hub and the inner race of 
the sealed ball bearing belt idler, as 
shown at point Number 1 
Four free-rolling steel balls (Number 
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2) rides in grooves in the hub and 
carry all turning and locking forces 
The balls are carried forward by the 
sliding clutch sleeve or movable flange 
(Number 3), and drop into pockets at 
the ends of their grooves The cam 
sleeve (Number 4) then moves over the 
clutch sleeve, and locks the clutch 
against the balls in driving or driven 
position All parts turn with the shaft 

The engaging action which grips the 
belt and at the same time forces it 
away from the idler bearing and into 
working position is smooth and shock¬ 
less In load pick-up 

A stop ring prevents over-travel of 
the cam sleeve in disengaging action 
The cam sleeve carries a projected 
flange on which a shift collar is 
mounted, in its turn actuated by a 
shifting fork 

Known as the Ball-lok V-Belt 
Clutch, it is manufactured by the V- 
Belt Clutch Company and is suitable 
foi* application in connection with in¬ 
ternal combustion engines, motors, 
tractors, and many types of machines 
where compactness, light weight, and 
controllability are requirements 


TELEGRAPH WRITER 

Permits Inexperienced Operofor 
To Send Clear, Rapid Code 

F ully automatic, a telegraph code 
writer will send perfect telegraphy in 
any code from two to 60 words per min¬ 
ute Since the code writer is similar in 
appearance and operation to an elec¬ 
tric typewriter, even inexperienced op¬ 
erators can send flawless and easily- 
understood code Unaffected by cen¬ 
trifugal force, it may be operated on 
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New Type of Torque Tools Incorporate 
Spring Clutch I... Are 98% Accurate 1 

Acme Torque Wrench And Screw Driver both incorporate 
spring clutches, with easily operated control After setting 
control to desired torque, the operator merely turns tool 
in the usual way When the torque required to drive the 
threaded part exceeds the pre set value, the tool slips 
Impact doesn t cause driving torque to increase Oil 
doesn t affect setting which is reproducible within 2% or 
better 

The Wrench offers fight and left hand drive, ratchet action 
and withdrawal Spring clutch may be set from 0 to 500 
inch pounds Standard sockets are interchangeable The 
Screw Driver may be set for any value of torque from 0 
to 35 inch pounds A ratchet aetion is incorporated The 
same tool will also withdraw screws Standard hits in 
eluding socket types may be easily inserted The tool is 
made of pressure cast aluminum 

Another Time-Saver on ihe job, is chewing gum The act 
of chewing aids the workers concentration—.teems to 
make the work go easier ( hewing gum ma> be used even 
when workers hands are busy reducing interruptions 
from the job For these reasons many plant owners have 
made Wriglcy s Spearmint Gum available to everyone 

You can get complete information from 
Acme Snenlific Company, 14 W W Randolph St Chnap>7 Ill 



Torqu* Screw Driver 
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ships, in airplanes, on trains or auto¬ 
mobiles Nervous strain and the “swing" 
of operators are entirely eliminated 
A repeat key on the code writer, pro¬ 
duced by the Selectograph Manufac¬ 
turing Company, makes possible self 
instruction at any speed desired An 
electronic oscillator and loudspeaker 
monitor (which may be replaced by a 
sounder) with jacks for head phones 
or a remote loudspeaker affords easy 
instruction and invaluable aid to class¬ 
room instructors The speed of trans¬ 
mission is controlled by a speed se¬ 
lector and a calibrated speed indicator 
mounted on the instrument 
The Selectrograph Code Writer is 
motor driven and may be equipped for 
any ac or dc voltage specified Ma¬ 
chines are available for International 
Morse Code American Morse Code, or 
any other type of code Ciphers may be 
easily adapted to the instrument for 
secret transmissions using standard 
codes, by changing cams, or by use of 
private code ciphers Code is sent by 
the instrument through a series of cams 
operated by friction drive An inter¬ 
locking key mechanism prevents strik¬ 
ing a key while a cam is in motion 
Standard equipment includes volume 
control and switch, three position tone 
control, and Indicator lights Later 
models will include tape recorders for 
recording code transmissions or for pre¬ 
paring tapes for transmission 

PARTICLE COUNTER 

Defects Dusf and Bacteria In Air 
By Noting Scattered Light 

Automatically counting individual 
smoke particles or bacteria as small as 
25 millionths of an inch In diameter 
and weighing only four millionths of a 
billionth of an ounce, a new photo- 
electronic instrument is expected to 
be useful to the research bacteriologist 
in testing contamination, and in many 
industrial plants producing pharma¬ 
ceuticals, such as penicillin or strep¬ 
tomycin, or chemicals, such as alcohol 
or acetone, by fermentation The coun¬ 
ter also may serve in detecting dust 
which must be excluded in the manu¬ 
facture of photographic film and fine 
optical Instruments 

When sunlight streams through a 
window into a darkened room, the 
sparkling motes of dust are clearly 
visible, because of the light which 
they reflect and scatter All suspen¬ 
sions of finely divided materials in air 
called "aerosols,” show this property 
of scattering light This is true whether 
the material be transparent or opaque, 
solid or liquid 

The new instrument utilizes the light 
scattered by the microscopic particles 
A brilliant light is concentrated in the 
center of a black-walled cell by means 
of a condensing lens. A stream of air 
containing the suspended particles—of 
smoke, for example, or bacteria—is 
passed through this bright spot, and 
each particle signals its presence by a 
flash of light An electric eye, arranged 
to view these flashes, translates each 
into a tiny electric pulse, which is am- 
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plified 200,000 times by an electronic 
circuit 

The amplified pulse then is fed to a 
trigger tube which gives a large enough 
surge of current to actuate an electro¬ 
magnetic counter Thus each pulse ad¬ 
vances the hand of the counter one di¬ 
vision on a circular dial, which is 
graduated from zero to 100 

The apparatus, originally designed to 
check the filters of American service 
gas masks by detecting the passage of 
even a few microscopic particles, can 
serve as a supersensitive filter tester 
If one particle out of every 10,000,000 
in a concentrated test smoke passes 
through a filter, its presence can be 
detected 

Experiments carried out with air¬ 
borne spores of bacillus globlgii showed 


that these could be counted satisfac¬ 
torily The device, built at Northwest¬ 
ern University, is being tested to de¬ 
termine its usefulness in counting other 
airborne bacteria For those bacteria 
which are not too small, the counter 
may supply the bacteriologist with a 
method of determining the concentra¬ 
tion of bacteria in the chamber in 
which his test animals are placed 
under carefully controlled conditions 
Unfiltered laboratory air passed 
through the apparatus gives more than 
1000 pulses per minute, more than 
can be counted by the instrument in 
its present stage of development Hence, 
the counter is extremely useful now In 
detecting small leaks of room air into 
systems in which the air is supposed 
to be filtered carefully In testing con- 
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Today* war worries have been succeeded 
by an atomic turmoil Far-reaching 
changes have always followed wars— 
and the man who has kept pace always 
comes out on top 

Come what may, one need is never 
completely filled—the need for compe¬ 
tent executives to direct business and 
industry In tumultuous times like those 
of today, this demand multiplies Right 
now, the outlook for ambitious men is 
brighter than ever before—if they have 
the training to take advantage of op¬ 
portunities 

The training needed is not narrowly 
specialized, but goes broad and deep, 
probing the basic principles that underly 
all business It provides the knowledge 
that enables men to direct the activities 
of others not in one department or one 
kind of business, but in any business It 
supplies the "know how” that enables 
top executives to manage any business 

How to get such executive training 


Takes months instead of years 

This knowledge takes years to acquire 
by ordinary methods Through Institute 
training, the process is concentrated and 
thus finished in a matter of months It 
does not interfere with a man's present 
position, being taken at home, during 
spare hours More than 430,000 men 
have subscribed, many call it "a turning 
point in their lives ” 

Many prominent contributors 

One reason why the Institute Course is 
so basic, thorough and scientific is found 
in its list of prominent contributors 
Among them are such men as Thomas 
J Watson, President, International Bust- 
ness Machines Corp , Frederick W 
Pickard, Vice President and Director, 
E I du Pont de Nemours & Co , Clifton 
Slusser, Vice President, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co > and Herman Steinkraus, 
President, Bridgeport Brass Company 


Training of this kind is provided by the 
Modern Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute The 
Course covers the four major functions 
of business—Production, Marketing, Fi¬ 
nance and Accounting It turns out not 
accountants, or salesmen or production 
men, but execmttvesl 


Fill in and mail this 
coupon today, and a 
frte copy of "Forging 
Ahead in Business" 
will be mailed to you. 



“Forging Ahead in Business’’—FREE! 

You can read the Institute's stimulating 
story in the 64-pagc booklet "Forging 
Ahead in Business " Convenient, time¬ 
saving, It is offered without cost or obli¬ 
gation Simply fill in and mail the coupon! 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 35. 71 West 23fd St 
New York 10, N Y 

In Canada 94 Wellington Streat, Watt. 
Toronto 1 Ont. 

Please mail ml, 
the 64 page bo< ' 

IN BUSINESS. 

Name 
Firm Name 
Business Address 
Position 
Home Address 


_without cost, a copy of 

the 64 page book— 4 FORGING AHEAD 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


tamination of a system in which sterile 
conditions are required, the presence 
of a trace of room air will show up in¬ 
stantly on the counter, while in the 
usual bacteriological count, involving 
collection, culturing on an agar plate, 
and counting of resulting bacterial col¬ 
onies, it will not appear until hours 
later 


CIRCULAR FEED 
ATTACHMENT 

Facilities Change From Straight 
To Round Stencil Cutting 

Shippers of barrels, drums, pails, or 
similar articles, will find a circular 
feed attachment for stencil-cutting 



machines a convenience Quickly and 
easily installed the attachment enables 
instant change-over from cutting 
straight to circular stencils, and vice- 
versa Developed by the Marsh Sten¬ 
cil Company it is adjustable to permit 
tutting three line addresses or copy m 
inside diameters of 11, 14 17, or 20 

inches Letters are spaced automati¬ 
cally and accurately, and word spacing 
is the same as when cutting a straight 
stencil 


STAINPROOFED TEXTILES 

Quickly Cleaned by Wiping 
With Damp Cloth 

Faiuucs which can be quickly wiped 
spotless and clean of spilled foods and 
beverages are made possible by the 
applications of a new stain-repellent 
chemical which can be applied to wool, 
cotton, rayon, aialac, nylon, acetate, 
and to mixtures of these fibers Pri¬ 
marily developed as a water repellent, 
the new product differs from ordinary 
repellents in that it enables the fabric 
to retain all of its original strength 
and beauty after it has been treated, 
and ordinary liquids and foods can be 
wiped off with a damp cloth with no 
effects apparent in the fabric 
Application of repellent wool fabrics 
in new planes of American Airlines 
enables the line to serve meals aloft 
without risk of staining the planes' in¬ 
terior fabrics, the fabrics will appar¬ 
ently retain their wool gabardine ap¬ 
pearance indefinitely 
The chemical, developed by the Mon¬ 
santo Chemical Company, is applied 
within individual fibers of a fabnc 
which thus retains its oi iginal look 
together with Its ability to “breathe*' 
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WAR BARGAINS in 
LENSES & PRISMS 


ASSEMBLE YOUR OWN BINOCULARS 
Complete Optics! Complete Metal Ports' 
Save More Than Vi Regular Cost 



GOVT 8 7 x '>e HI 

NOCULAK8 Here b 
an unusual opportu 
nlty to secure a fine 
set ot Binoculars at a 
substantial suviiig of 
money Offered here 
are complete set* of 
Optics and Metal 
Part* for the Onvt s 
7 x (JO Binoculars 
These components are 
. new and all ready 
for assembly We sup¬ 
ply full instructions 
Limit—1 set of Metal 
Parts and 1 set or 

_ - . . . . Optks to a customer 

HVTAL FARTS— Set Includes all Metal Parts-com 
plcUlv finished for assembly ol 7 x SO Binoculars 
No machining required Bodies ha\e bren factory 
hinged and rover^d Wateruioor aasketa are included 
A sturdy Binocular Carrying Case is Included with 
each sot of Metal Parts 

Stork #946 8 7 x BO Metal Parts *35 04 Postpaid 


OPTICS—Bet Includes nil Lenses and Prisms jnu need 
for assembling 7 x 50 Binoculars These Optics are 
in excellent condition perfect or near perfect— 
and have new low reflection coating 
Stock # 51*1 8 7 x 6C Optica *15 44 Postpaid 


NOTICE! Add 20 / J-cderal Excise lax to above 
prices if you order both Binocular Optica and Metal 
Parts 


ARMY'S 6 x 30 BINOCULARS 

COMPLETE OPTICS * METAL PARTS — Model 
M 13A1 Waterproof Model i x 30 Binoculars Every 
thin* you need — ready for amcmbly When finished 
will look like a regular factory Job costing *102 to 
*130 The Optics are new in perfect or near perfect 
condition Have new low reflection coating Metal 
parts are new and perfect all completely finished 
No machining required Bodies factory hinged and 
covered Complete assembly instructions Included 
Stock # *30 8 *40 00 Postpaid 

plus W04 tax — Total — *48 00 

NOTICE 1 Add 20% Federal Excise Tax to above 
prices If you order both Binocular Optics and Metal 
parts 


NEVER HAS THERE BEEN SUCH A 
SENSATIONAL BARGAIN AS THIS' 


BUBBLE SEXTANT—Type A 10 used by Army Air 
Forces These have Just arrived and will be priced 
so low you 11 think we have made a mistake Bend 
at once for complete descriptive Bulletin 16 S con 
talning pictures facts and price If interested don t 
aalt because this bargain won t last long 

AIR FORCES GUN SIGHT With Polarizing Variable 
L>ensity Attachment (Polarizing attachment alone Is 
worth many times the prire of entire unit ) 

Stock #948 8 *5 0* Postpaid 

Same Unit Without Polarising Attachment 

Stock #916 8 *2 54 Postpaid 

SCHMIDT OPTRA! 8YSTEM Black plastic bodv 
slie 3 15/16* by ft'a* FL 2 4 vuth amazing speed 
of P0 9 Used In Navy s Infra Red Snlperscopc and 
Signalling Units Oov t cost *134 LimtU 1 to a 
customer 

Stock #720 H S6 00 Postpaid 


MOUNTED PROJECTING LENH HI STEM FL 81 44 
mm (Just right for 36 mm Projectors) Bpeed of 
F 1 9 Outside dla of mount id one end 60 mm 
length of mount 64 mm 

Stock #4033 8 *3 06 Postpaid 


MOUNT FOR ABOVE PROJI-CTING LFNS HY8TEM 
Stock #713 S *1 50 Postpaid 


BATTERY COMMANDERS rEHISCOPT With Til 
pod — 6 Power Instrument Excellent condition 
Length 27*a Inches—dlam 1 1 a inches Coat U 8 
Ck>vt approximately *175 00 

Stock #717-8 *20 00 FOB Audubon 

BOMBER RIGHTING STATION - A double end 
Periscope Type Instrument or highest precision 6 ft 
tall shipping wt 300 lbs Orlg cost *9 850 consists 
of numerous Lenses Prisms Mirrors Gears and 
Motors Metal parts and Electrical Oadgets 
Stock #914 8 (54 46 F O H Oklahoma 

Hi* DIA ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE OBJFCTIVE 

FL 20 Inches (Not a war surplus Item) The 
Oovt used very few long focus Objective Lenses * > 
we had these made for you First class lens suitable 
for Spotting Scopes Terrestrial Telescopes etc Not 
coated 

Stock #6197 S *16 W Postpaid 

WE HAVE LITERALLY MILI IONS OF WAR BUR 
PLUS LENSF8 AND PRISMS FOR SALE AT BAR 
GAIN PRICES WRITE FOR CATALOG S — 
SENT FREE- 

Order by Slock No • Satisfaction Ouarantosd 

EDMUND SALVAGE CO. 

P 0 AUDUBON, NEW JERSEY 


through inter-fiber spaces This qual¬ 
ity is of increasing importance in fu¬ 
ture clothing applications, including 
use in mens suits The treated fabrics 
may be laundered or dry-cleaned with 
no reduction in their water-repellent 
and stain-resistant characteristic s 


COMPACT ELECTRODE HOLDER | 

"fcuf/f To Withsfond | 
Heaf and Shock | 

Designed primarily for the small job 
shop or the maintenance welder an 
electrode holder with a capacity of 250 



Capacity is 280 amperes 


amperes will take rods ringing in size 
from 1/16 to 3/16 inch Simple both 
in constiuction and operation the tool, 
made by Tweco Products Company and 
tailed Twe<otong, weighs only 18 
ounces and is nine inches long Tip and 
body insulation is of glass cloth im¬ 
pregnated with Bakehte, which offers 
high heat and shock resistance The 
cable connection is a simple clamp 



IMPROVED CONVEYOR BELT 

Carnes Heavier Load a 
Greater Distance 

K^oving coil, iron ore and other bulky 
materials over long distances, a new 
conveyor belt, 250 to 400 percent 
stionger than previous rubber-fabric 
belts, has as the key to its increased 
strength a new textile construction of 
nylon and Ustex yam that increases the 
permissible working tension of each ply 
two and one-half times and permits 
the use of more plies The new product 
is especially designed for use in mines, 
quarries and large dam construction 
projects Carrying heavier loads than 
other rubber-fabric belts, it will ex¬ 
tend the range of conveyors and elimi¬ 
nate many costly transfer points and 
extra driving mechanisms 

In addition to greater strength, the 
new belt has the advantages of low 
stretch lengthwise and increased flexi¬ 
bility crosswise These two features 
make it possible to build a longer and 
heavier belt with a minimum of 
stretch and excellent troughing quali¬ 
ties The belt can be spliced easily 
and quickly, and repairs can be made 
promptly by conventional repair tech¬ 
niques 

Ustex yarn is a development of 
United States Rubber Company textile 
scientists, and was uj*d during the war 
to make Army parachute harness 


Thousands of famous products have 
passed from blueprints to production 
lines with the help of South Bend Lathes 
Product development engineers find 
these dependable lathes ideally suited 
I for their work Their unvarying accu¬ 
racy is a definite aid to better crafts¬ 
manship on exacting pro|ects They 
efficiently perform the wide variety of 
lathe operations required in develop¬ 
ing a product Get the complete story on 
South Bend Lathes if you’re interested 
I in turning out better work in less time 

South Bond Lath* photo courtosy of Bondlx Aviation Corp 

Building Boffor Lalknt Sin cm 1906 

SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS fl| 

I 451 L Madison Sfroof Sooth Band 21 Indiana 

WRITE FOR CATAL08 100-F 

DascHbos South Rand Toolroom 
and Quick Chang* 0*ar Lathas 
with 9 / 10 , 13 , 14 Vt , and 
16 swings; Precision Turrot 
lafhas; attach mono and tools. 
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PROCEDURES in EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS— 
Bw Jekn Jirm#. PkJh A w— 1 th of u#ful d*t# 
m • pr—Uoal kind /or th« * 0 —trustor #xp*rijMDl#r 
tod akUM on/Utoto #7 45 

HIGH FREQUENCY INDUCTION HRATING — 
By Prank W» Cunt*. Aaswm many qu—Uons con 
canal#* loduattoft kratto* ud Ur utility In Industrial 
prouMM* Thoroughly pr#clic*J | B wop* 49 lO 

TOOL MAKING —• By C AT C*(«. Uatructloaa 
lor maklof and using all kinds, Irotn poraoaal tools 
to grhor pro —to , lath—, pUnorn, oto La diSet—it 
■otob. 44.10 

POTTRUY PRODUCTION PROOUX 8 —Mind 
By J J 5*m Pot amateur and prof aw local alike, 
tkla eonptot volume gives specific Instructions Par 
Uenlar attactlon la called to trouble# moat likely to 
develop 42.10 

YOUR HAIR AND ITS CARR — By Owar L 
mnd Bowmrd T BeAmum* * D 
Selectlfie faeta about kaix—bow to #av# and beaetlfy 
A trtot lafaotiooa, and ao an Real faota •— aot a 
M cure-for baldaa— ’ —reed 4 S .10 

NORTONS STAR ATLAS AND TRLRSCOPIC 
HANDBOOK—By Norton and Inyll a Naw teeth 
edition of a standard work, with mala ckarts r— 
dram for epoch of 1960 Standby for amateurs 
Mat the cradle roll 45 j© 

PLASTICS — B r J B DmBmU. Third edition 
acalD revised and enlarged, with two four color 
Plate# Thle la u important book on the whole 
tobjeot of plajiici, plus much brand new 
malarial on syntbetio rubber man a factor! nr prpe 
•sees, end plaatlos molding* 40 10 

JWPUPILD PUNCH AND DIE MAKING — By 
P*** told Tayler Conprehensiv# reference book 
. U 0 * « well as tboaa just getting 

•terted Emphasis Is oa what to do and bow to do It 
mm the simplest to tbs moat complex die* 45 10 

THE MEANING OP RELATIVITY — B, Albert 
Kt V t0lrU s * cond •rfltioo with added chapter de 
aoHblng advances since publication of first edition 
some 25 year* ago Requires knowledge of advanced 
mathematic# and physics; not a popular exposition 

45.10 

Ojrra of class manipulation in 

yW WHpiC RKSXARCB — By tmltmt D H*ld- 
naan, r* O Text •overs properties of (Uu gUu 
w#Tking oqatpmaot, basic oparatlons, seals (Includ 
tog metal to.glasa) and exercises aimed at per 
feeling technique 4 a 70 

A SRACTTICAl- COURSK IN HOROLOCY _ Br 
itmroid C Kelly Definite outright, practical in 
•fmotion* on watch making repairs sad adjustment 

•5 55 

SUDK RULE SIMPLIFIED — By C O UmrrU 

{?°* *° a * lw * *** ol xh * ra ^ 11 
Beatfoauwt often surrounds this important tool of 

the wftawr Exoallant Illustrations nuke everythin* 
clear 44.10 lnoludfog a slid# rule lor book alone 

45 BS 

KLBCTRIC MOTOR REPAIR — By Robmrt 
Bto-aB—'g Practical instructions, with excellent 
drawings and taxi separately bound ao that book 

S 2 l« tfc * 1 ° B ** rt,hl drmwln * **«• fol 

lowln* the printed Itistmctlona 48 10 

MACHINntY'S HANDBOOK — jj.A BdlUon 
Bible of the mechanical Industry M 1911 pu*. 

Siiu'?.' *J" d,rd i ?*',*• * nd lnlorm.tl<m r «,Dlr»d 
dally in shop and drafting room BA lO 
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I enclose $ 


for which plcnac forward at once the following book* 



THE EINSTEIN THEORY OF RELATIVITY — 
By L R mud H G Llobar As Intermediate book 
Irum which eoglsaer* and the like can gat close 
to an understand log of relativity Partly is las 
gauge but largely In mathematics of oolite# grade 
mainly calculus 48 10 

ATOMIC ARTILLERY AND THE ATOMIC 
BOMB — By /oka Kmllock Reborlios. Standard 
best sellar ior years, describing alaetrona, protons 
positron# photons, cosmic rays ud tba manufao 
ture of artificial aadloaotivlty — now with a chapter 
added oa the bomb and the difficulties of Its pro 
ductlon 45.60 

FINISHING METAL PRODUCTS — By 3imorndt 
mmd Br«gieson. Stress is directed toward cotamer 
cial aspects of produot finishing from the stand 
point ot sal— aoata, and product function Specific 
guidanco for tboaa leoed with —lacting finishing 
methods materials, and equipment 44*10 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS, VOL, III—OPTICS 
— By Frmncit Wmstn n Soar# One ot tba moat 
modern works on physical optica available today 
At coll#(« level It covers the aubj—t with emphasis 
on physical pHnclplaa rather than practical appli 
catlona gg j© 

IF YOU MUST GAMBLE—By Mmuriom IsaiAan 
Statistical safety as practiced by ineoraaoe com 
paaiea applied to bridge, dice roulette horses 
sod ao on No guarantee of aooeeesfal systems, 
hut sound advice lightly handled 4B 10 

EXPERIMENTAL PLASTICS AND SYNTHETIC 
RESINS — By C r D’Afaf- Explicit direction! 
for making moat of the well known plastics and 
resins, using a minimum ol laboratory equipment 
Many of the proces s es oto be translated directly 
Into Industrial applications 48 10 

FUNDAMENTALS OF OPTICAL ENGINEERING 
— By Osnald If Jmtmbt This work starts out 
■t the vary beginning, to mainly non mathematical 
and la probably tba beat aulted of all axUting book# 
as an Introduction «o optical design Author is a 
physicist at Bureau of Standards IS 60 

PRECISION HOLE LOCATION FOR INTER 
CHANGEABILITY IN TOOLMAKING AND PRO 
DUCT10N — By J Robert Moore Complete and 
authoritative text on hole location procedure# plus 
184 peg- ol Woodworth Hole Location Tablet 48 00 

THE HOME FREEZER HANDBOOK— By CereJW 
/ Stomt Detailed Instructions for building and 
operating home free—rs, large and email that are 
low In first coat and ecoitumical to run Section on 
preparation of foods for freeabag 44.10 

INDUCTION HEATING — By Osbrnrm Brace 
Johnson Cmhtm , mnd Brnymn Principle* and theory 
practical applications of motor generator and high 
frequency Induction heating circuits and frequency 
generation aod comparison# of heat treating meth 

43 10 

THE BOOK OF HOUSES— By Dm mnd 
Brain— Buie factors in home construction are 
considered as are also financing coela legal da 
tail* safety factors and so on Fully Illustrated 
Including 150 photographs and 100 Boot plans 
in the ISOOO to flO 000 price range 45 10 
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‘ There's A Grobvt Swiss File for Evdiy 

Specific Purpose is a 24-pagt pur- 
i chasing guide and reference booklet 
listing over 3000 different patterns, 
sizes, and cuts of hand and machine 
files and rifflers, plus the Grobet rotary 
and debarring files, and Grobet coun¬ 
ter sinks Grobet Fife Company of 
America, Inc, 421 Canal Street, New 
York 13, New York —Request thts 
catalog on your business letterhead. 

Research Facilities for the Lumber 
and Wood Using Industries This 
eight-page booklet describes the facili¬ 
ties of the Wood Products Development 
Laboratory for Investigations in the 
physical and mechanical properties of 
wood and wood products, and of the 
Wood Chemistry Laboratory, designed 
for research in wood derivatives, in¬ 
cluding problems in pulping, plastics, 
wood sugar, lignin, industrial alcohol L 
and feeding yeast. Timber Engineering 
Company, 1319 Eighteenth Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D C —Gratis 

'Ferro-Thirm* Steel Insulation —home 
insulation that is modern and gives 
permanent insulation efficiently—is de¬ 
scribed in this 16-page bulletin This 
“reflective” insulation has many de¬ 
sirable characteristics including pro¬ 
tection against fire, rodents, and 
termites, and is easy to install Ameri¬ 
can Flange and Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, Inc, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York —Gratis 

Magnecorder The complete title of this 
four-page bulletin is “Magnecorder 
The First and Only High Fidelity 
Wire Recorder for AM Radio, FM Radio, 
Motion Pictures, Test Laboratories, 
General Entertainment, and Industry ” 
Using stainless steel wire 004 inch in 
diameter on standard spools, the Mag- 
necorder is capable of recording and 
playing back continuously for a half 
hour Afagnecord, Inc t 304 West 63rd 
Street, Chicago 21, Illinois—Gratia 

| Mechanical Packings This 20-page 
catalog presents information on ser¬ 
vice applications and on construction 
and performance features of packings 
which include Belf-lubricating, molded, 
i sheet, and others Request catalog PC- 
100 Greene, Tweed and Company , 
North Wales, Pennsylvania—Gratis 

Glued Prefabricated Houses In eight 
pages this booklet outlines the many 
uses of glue In prefab construction The 
latest methods of applying the bonding 
agents and techniques for applying pres¬ 
sure and speeding the curing of the ad¬ 
hesives are presented This method of 
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Joining, it U claimed, makes for greeter 
efficiency in prefab operations, includ¬ 
ing marked savings in labor and mate¬ 
rial costs. Casein Corporation of 
America, Technical Service Department, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York — Gratis 

Ether for Anesthesia Available for 
professional and student groups, this 
16-mm film with sound track is a non¬ 
technical presentation of a century of 
scientific advance in the manufacture, 
purification, and preservation of ether 
This film is a continuation of “Advent 
of Anesthesia.'* The two films are avail¬ 
able, separately or combined, without 
charge, to responsible groups Afal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works , St Louis 7, 
Missouri, 

Ten Great Inventions This 32-page 
booklet tells the story of invention 
of the following basic machines whose 
modem counterparts are used today 
power loom, sewing machine, cotton 
'gin, lathe, steamboat, locomotive coal 
cutter, typewriter, linotype, and the 
continuous sheet steel mill National 
Machine Tool Builders' Association, 
10525 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio —Gratis 

The Development or the British Gas 
Turbine Jet Unit, a series of lec¬ 
tures originally published In War Emer¬ 
gency Issue No 12 of The Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, is now avail¬ 
able In book form It provides first¬ 
hand accounts of researches conducted 
in Great Britain to find general solu¬ 
tions to the basic problems of the gas 
turbine engine which will be applicable 
to most forms of power plant The 
American Society of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers, 29 West 39th Street, New York 
18, New York-43 00 

Standard Prutcoat Application Speci¬ 
fications Adapted as standard by 
leading plants and engineering firms, 
the specifications listed on this single 
sheet give detailed in formation on the 
preparation of metal and masonry sur¬ 
faces, and on the application of Pruf- 
coat protective coatings to walls, floors, 
tanks, pipes, ducts, and so on Prufcoat 
Laboratories, Inc, 63 Main Street, 

Cambridge 42, Massachusetts —Gratis 

54-Inch Band Mill Covering construc¬ 
tion features of the mill, this four- 
page bulletin gives dimensions and 
cross-sectional diagrams of the unit 
which Is adaptable to many lumber 
manufacturing operations. Request bul¬ 
letin 26B6119A Allis-Chalmers Manu¬ 
facturing Company , Milwaukee 1, Wis¬ 
consin — Gratis 

Weldtex is a 12-page booklet illustrat¬ 
ing the uses of Weldtex plywood 
panels In homes, offices, restaurants, 
and commercial establishments Made 
in interior (moisture resistant) and 
exterior (waterproof) grades, the 
characteristics and applications of both 
types are given. United States Plywood 
Corporation, 55 West 44th Street, New 
York 18, New York—Gratis 


Immediate deliver* 


3 and 4 inch PORTABLE/ REFRACTORS 


FUST QUALITY DOUBLE OBJECTIVE LENS, 
LOW POWER FINDER with CROSSHAIRS, 
STAR DIAGONAL (or prismatic Inverter 
for terrestfal work), RACK AND 
PINION FOCUSING, 5 FOOT 
HARD MAPLE TRIPOD, 
ALUMINUM TUBE 

3 INCH COMPLETE WITH 45 
VO, 160 POWER EYEPIECES 

$ 265 

4 INCH COMPLETE WITH 60 
120, 240 POWER EYEPIECES 

$ 435 


Objective l«n»«t or* precision ground of Hi# 
very high*#! qualify crown and fltnf'optical 
gla## and corrected for chromatic and 
tpherlcal aberration# Both Instrument# re 
veal detail# at found on Mar#, Jupiter and 
Saturn with unutual rlchnet# and brilliance 
The#* and other portable reflecting and re 
fro cling type# are available Immediately 
deccrlptlve folder# tent on request Inquiries 
on permanently mounted Instrument# for col 
lege and private observatories are invited 


2526 GROVE | 

BERKELEY 

CALIFORNIA! 


FOLDER 
SINT ON 
REQUEST 



HIM fEEItt UIT ClilTim IEVICCSl 


VEcDEk KOOI INC. 


MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER 

110 volt AO DC weld# brazes solders cuts 
ell metals easy to use full directions Com¬ 
plete with power unit flumo and metallic arc 
attachments carbons fluxes rods mask Used 
by the Navy For professional or hobbyist 
Only $19 96 

MAGIC WELDER MFG CO 

330 Canal St Dept PA-1 New York City 


COQhlftil 


Whj Ul 


Radix* 


Radolek Is buying headquarters for flUU)0I£gV 
Radio-Electronic repair and replace- 1. *1 

ment needs Larne stocks complete 
selections lowest price# Send for 
FREE Radolek Buying Guide 
Radolek Co, Dept 19, 

601 W Randolph It, Chicago 6, III 


FREE RADIO BUYING GUIDE 




■PATENTS 

P AND TRAD I MARKS 

■ C.A.SNOW&CO. 

REGISTERED PA TEST A TTORSE YS 


450 in* IIIUIII, 


1.1t 




take car# of NEW ONE YEAR subscriptions for SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN and also for n#w and 
r#n#wal subscriptions for other publications. 

There are probably hundreds of homes within a one mile radius of yours. In whkh this 
magazine and other popular publications ore read regularly These magazine readers prefer 
to place their subscriptions through a reliable local magazine service 

When you discover how easy and profitable It Is to establish a neighborhood subscription 
service, you will want to start writing your own pay-checks. This coupon Will bring you 
complete details without cost or obligation 


INDEPENDENT AGENCY DIVISION 

Room 1201, 250 Park Avenue, New York, 17, N Y 

Without cost or obligation, please tell me how to start a neighborhood magazine Subscription 
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UMVEISITY IF ALLAHABAD 

(INDIA) 

APPLICATIONS are invited for 
tha po«t of Profaaaor of Pbystci in 
tha University of Allahabad (In¬ 
dia) A monthly salary up to 
JRa. 1250 (Approx, $377 50) will be 
permissible Applicants will have 
the benefit of the University Provi 
dent Fund Candidates possessing 
high academic qualifications with 
research and teaching experience 
are invited to apply The post is 
permanent but the period of proba 
tion will be three years. Applies 
bona giving full particulars, with 
copies of reprints of published 
papers and books must reach the 
Registrar, University of Allahabad, 
U P, India, by the 31st of August, 
1947 


if 


The MYSTERY of SELF 


Unlock the secrets of itlf! 
Explore your mental world 
Receive the ktys to the bid 
dtn laws of life Become the 
master of your affairs the 
creator of your own happi 
ness FREE book explains 
Write Scribe N S V 

Vm ROSIf RUCIANS 
(amoic) 

San Jose California 


15,000 1077 

FORMULAS PAGES 

HOPKINS' 
“CYCLOPEDIA 
OF FORMULAS" 

Thousands of copies of this acknowl¬ 
edged leader among books of formu 
las are being used d tilv 

$6 00 postpaid (Domestic) 

$6 50 postpaid (Foreign) 

Order I rom 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

24 Weit 40th Street, New York 18, 
N Y 


Buy U.S.Savings Bonds 
REGULARLY 


) ■ 
& 


Ask where you WORK 
Ask where you BANK 


Our Book Corner 

THE BOOK DEPARTMENT of Scientific American it conducted, with the co¬ 
operation of tha Editors, to make available for you a comprehensive book 
tervice Each month the Editors select and review in these columns new books 
in a wide range of scientific and technical fields In addition, they are ready 
at alt times to advise you regarding the best available books on any subject 
You are invited to use this service freely Tell our Book Department what 
kind of books you want, and you wdl be furnished with the names of available 
books, including prices When inquiring about books, please be specific; 
remember that we can be of the greatest help only when you tell us just what 
you ore looking for Books listed In these columns may be ordered from our 
Book Department Add 25 cents per book for mailing outside U S All re 
mitfances are to be mode in U 5 funds Prices given are subject to change 
without notice 

TO MAKE CERTAIN that books ordered by or for men In the Army, located In 
the United States, or men in the Navy, Marines, or Coast Guard, located any 
where, will be delivered. Insurance fees should be sent with orders, os follows: 
To $5 in value, 31 additional, from $5 to $25 10£; from $25 to $50, 15£ 


SURVEYING. THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 

By John Clayton Tracy 

I F you are already a surveyor this 
book may irritate you since its au¬ 
thor, a professor of engineering at Yale, 
has gone all out in explaining every¬ 
thing in detail, he believes that “any¬ 
thing worth telling the inexperienced 
is worth putting in print and nothing 
should be taken for granted ” But if 
you are trying to learn surveying and 
are alone or isolated, then this, more 
than typical textbooks, is probably 
your kind of book, it really tries to be 
helpful It contains 70 chapters on just 
about everything in and connected with 
surveying that \s likely to be wanted 
and in depth it covers all of elementary 
surveying, short of higher surveying 
(for professionals) and geodetic sui- 
veying (for a few top-flight profes¬ 
sionals) (1279 pages, 4% by 7V£ Inches, 
840 illustrations )— $7 60 postpaid — 
AGJ 

PLASTICS MOLDS 

By Gordon B Thayer, BSE (ME ) 

T his is a third edition Gordon B 
Thayer is Plastics Research Engineer 
of the Dow Chemical Company The 
book is as accurate as a micrometer 
and as practical as a pair of pliers 
Anyone who wants to mold plastics will 
get a great deal out of it (272 pages, 
5 by 9 inches, about 200 illustrations 
and charts ) —$5 10 postpaid —E L C 

COSMIC RADIATION 

Edited by W Heisenberg 
Translated from the German by 
T H Johnson 

P rfpared to commemorate the 75th 
birthday of the great nuclear 
physicist, Arnold Sommerfeld, this series 
of lectures was due for publication by 
Sprmger-Verlag in 1943 when, after 
only a few copies had come off the 
presses, the plates and most of the 


printed volumes were destroyed in an 
Allied air raid on Berlin This transla¬ 
tion was prepared from one of the very 
few existing German copies, in order 
to make available to American physi¬ 
cists this material on cosmic radiations, 
gathered in Germany during the War 
Although the 15 articles were written 
by several different authors, the fre¬ 
quent cross references and consistent 
annotation weld them into a single unit, 
presenting a general survey of the 
accomplishments in the field, along 
with its many unsolved problems Wut- 
ten on a purely professional level, this 
is no book for the average science- 
minded lay reader (192 pages, by 
9Vfe inches, illustrated )—$3 60 postpaid 
—N H U 


MANUFACTURING PROCESSES 

By Myron L Begeman 

T his second edition of a book origi¬ 
nally published m 1942 brings an 
important text completely up to date 
In general, the book was designed to 
give men in industry a broad working 
knowledge of the technical funda¬ 
mentals of manufacturing processes, 
materials, and machine tools New 
chapters in this second edition cover 
powder metallurgy, special casting 
methods, and hot and cold forming of 
metals The chapter on plastics molding 
has been rewritten and all of the chap¬ 
ters have been brought thoroughly up 
to date No more comprehensive sur¬ 
vey of the numerous processes used in 
industry can be found between one set 
of covers (626 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 
lavishly illustrated with photographs 
and drawings ) —$5 10 postpaid —A PJ 5 


THE SCIENCE DIGEST READER 

elebrating its tenth year of publica¬ 
tion, the editors of Science Digest 
have selected 72 articles from the con¬ 
tents of the magazine and published 
them In book form as a kind of sum- 
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mary of progress The collection is 
above all interesting, sometimes fas¬ 
cinating, m its presentation of a great 
diversity of scientific subjects, in spite 
of the fact that more than half of the 
selected articles deal with health, hy¬ 
giene, and disease Here, as in many 
other cases of what has come to be 
known as popular science, the field of 
science is interpreted to give special 
emphasis to ingenuity and mechanical 
adaptations rather than to the deeper 
intellectual searchings that character¬ 
ize the scientists’ view of their calling 
In spite of its inherent interest, this 
book can hardly be considered as a 
true evaluation of a decade of scientific 
progress (310 pages, 6 by 9 inches) — 
$3 10 postpaid — D H K 

X-RAYS IN PRACTICE 

By Wayne T Sproull 

F ifty years of knowledge has been 
compacted into this semi-technical 
volume which presents a readable and 
comprehensive treatment of X-rays in 
all their aspects Emphasis throughout 
is on the how and why of X-ray ap¬ 
plication in both medicine and industry 
Early chapters deal with history, the 
fundamentals of X-ray generation 
characteristics of X-rays, methods by 
which the rays can be controlled, and 
standard generating equipment Then 
come chapters on specific applications, 
presented with a remarkable amount of 
detail Taken as a whole, this well-in¬ 
dexed book can serve as a leference 
source in which can be found more or 
less detail on practically every phase of 
X-ray work (615 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 
thoroughly illustrated with photographs 
and drawings, numerous tables in an 
appendix )—$610 postpaid —A P P 

SCIENCE* 

By D W Hill 

F or those many laymen who view the 
accomplishments of science with 
fear and distrust, feeling that they are 
more a threat to the general well-being 
and peace of mind than a real benefit 
to civilization, the author has prepared 
this reassuring book In seven chapters 
dealing with the general scientific out¬ 
look and science’s effect on industry, 
politics, war, education, religion, and 
leadership, he demonstrates how man’s 
inherent suspicion of scientific progress 
is groundless, that civilization has noth¬ 
ing to fear from the true scientist 
(114 pages, SVz by 9 inches ) — $2 85 
postpaid —N H U 

LOGIC FOR THE MILLIONS 

By A E Mander 

S hort, direct, and hard hitting, this 
study in the art of destructive 
criticism is badly needed by the mil¬ 
lions who believe propagandists too 
readily Evidently written by an 
Englishman, it also is an excellent 
demonstration of the reasons for the 
degeneration of the political soul of 
England The writer has no feeling for 


Bocauso of Incroasod production costa 
of books, publishers' retail prices to 
day are subject to constant change It 
may be necessary, therefore, for our 
Book Department to advise book pur 
chasers of Increased costs, even when 
orders sent are based on current quo 
tations 

The Editor 


constructive synthesis, and m his zeal 
to prove his antistochasticism he uses 
the stochastic method m its crudest 
form and thus becomes a futilitanan 
Nevertheless, the book does tell in the 
briefest terms how to avoid believing 
any scientific fact or anything else 
whatever, and is useful for people who 
have too many weeds in their fields of 
credulity (206 pages, 5 by 8 inches, 
unillustrated )—$3 10 postpaid —E L C 


THE SCIENCE AND ART 
OF PERFUMERY 

By Edward Sagarin 

W hile this book gives the reader a 
cross-st i tion of the industry of 
perfumery, its primary function seems 
to be to introduce the reader to all the 
various parts of a subject which the 
writer has found fascinating in the ex¬ 
treme Having found his subject ab¬ 
sorbing, the writer is moved to share 
his enthusiasm, and this he docs with 
good effect The treatment is that of a 
survey intended to give a broad view of 
the subject matter rather than to teach 
techniques or to supply the details of 
processes Ihe historical and the phy- 
chological aspects of perfumery are 
stiessid as well a* gathering tlic r av 
materials of the perfumers art The 
value of the book, in addition to its 
natural interest, lies in the background 
it provides against which to view the 
details of the industry of odors and 
flavois (268 pages 5 by 8 inches il¬ 
lustrated )—$3 10 postpaid — D H K 

ESSAYS IN SCIENCE AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

By Alfred North Whitehead 

R eprint collection of articles published 
between 1912 and 1937 in periodi¬ 
cals and books, covering philosophy, 
education, science, and reminiscence, 
by a famous mathematician philoso¬ 
pher Those under science are First 
Physical Synthesis, Axioms of Geom¬ 
etry, Mathematics Non-Euclidian 
Geometry, Indication* Classes, Num¬ 
bers, Validation, Efnstem’s Theory 
These are mainly commentaries, not 
treatises (348 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 
umllustrated ) —$4 85 postpaid —A GJ 


RADIO'S CONQUEST OF SPACE 

By Dona/d McNtcol 

M aking no attempt whatever to ro¬ 
manticize his subject, the author 
has recorded clearly and simply the 
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evolution of what we now know u 
radio, from the time of Hertz to the 
present day Described in considerable 
detail are both the trail-blazing dis¬ 
coveries of the great scientists and the 
important but relatively unknown con¬ 
tributions to radio technology made by 
obscure amateurs While this is essen¬ 
tially a non-technical book, the reader 
will, in spite of himself, gain from it 
a broad knowledge of the basic prin¬ 
ciples of radio (374 pages, 5% by 8% 
inches, illustrated ) —$410 postpaid,— 
N HU 

NEW HELP FOR RUPTURE 
(HERNIA)I 

By John W King 

T his pamphlet was written for those 
who are afflicted with hernia—and 
particularly the wearers of trusses A 
series of exercises for abdominal 
muscles is described through which 
the patient may build up a resistance 
to keep the hernia under control, 
thereby decreasing the possibility of 
strangulation. No claims are made for 
cures—but general information Is given 
which is beneficial to the patient (12 
pages, 8*4 by 11 inches )--$310 post¬ 
paid.—JPJD 

INTRODUCTION TO 
MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS 

By Paul G Hoel 

T hrough the use of numerous ex¬ 
amples and exercises of both numeri¬ 
cal and theoretical applications of sta¬ 
tistics, the author has made this book 
a comprehensive introduction to modem 
statistical methods Of course, a knowl¬ 
edge of calculus is required to an under¬ 
standing of the book, just as it is re¬ 
quired in the application of the funda¬ 
mentals put forth Included are such 
topics as sample inspection, design of 
experiments, testing statistical hy¬ 
potheses, and the analysis of variance 
(258 pages, 6 by 9 inches, a few draw¬ 
ings, and a number of tables)—$3 60 
postpaid — AJP P 


MASTERWORKS OF SCIENCE 

Edited by John Warren KnedJer, Jr 

O ften are the science classics men¬ 
tioned, seldom are they actually 
laid eyes on by average readers. Here 
are comprehensive and carefully pre¬ 
pared condensations of 13 great classics 
Each includes the most significant and 
influential part but in the author's 
own words Content Euclid, 14 pages, 
Archimedes, floating bodies, 22 pages, 
Galilei dialogues, 96 pages, Copernicus, 
26 pages, Newton’s Principle, 76 pages, 
Dalton’s atomic theory, 28 pages, Ly- 
ell’a geology, 56 pages, Darwin's 
Ongin, 116 pages, Faraday’s experi¬ 
mental researches in electricity, 58 
pages, Mendel’s famous taper, 30 pages, 
Mendeleyev’s periodic law, 36 pages, 
Curie, radioactivity, 28 pages, Einstein 
special and general theories, 38 pages 
(637 pages, 5% by 8% inches, illus¬ 
trated )—$4.10 postpaid —A GJ 
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Telescoptics 

A Monthly Department for the Amateur Telescope Maker 
Conducted by ALBERT G INGALLS 

Editor of the Scientific American books "Amateur Telescope Merit In® * 
and "Aiiwtwr Tol otco po Making—Advanced" 


N ow that 16" telescopes are being 
tackled by more and more amateurs, 
advice about ways to work large mir¬ 
rors is being sought A 16" may be 
worked by hand atop a full-size tool 
Porter did this years ago and Wm 
Buchele, Toledo, m 1939, worked a 
100-pound 21" mirror that way but 
was very muscular Plate glass tools 
are satisfactory against Pyrex To fore- 
fend against sticking, no joke if on a 
16", the tool should be channeled and 
the lap sub-faceted as described by 
Ferson in “AT.M.A,” (printings since 
1944, June), pages 101 and 99 Better 
than the full-size-tool, face-down 
method may be the sub-diameter hand 
tool, face-down method described in 
“A T M.A page 49 Not all have had 
happy results with this method, it is 
hard to confine strokes to desired zones 
and to apply even pressures More ex¬ 



perience letters that would help others 
are needed concerning it 
Probably a 16" mirror call* for a 
machine The Hindle machine Is ana¬ 
logous with full-size-tool, mirror-on- 
top hand work. Neither method scien¬ 
tifically provides what D4v6 in “Optical 
Workshop Principles” calls the “condi¬ 
tion of uniform wear,” hinted at by 
Dnscoll in this space 1945, November 
Referring to the common mode of 
working, he wrote “On a concave 
surface a polisher having the same di¬ 
ameter as the work will have a tend¬ 
ency continually to shorten the radius 
of curvature, polishing the center more 
than the edge Therefore a hyperbola 
develops In trying to lengthen the 
radius and get out of this hyperbola 
the worker resorts to very short strokes 
and thus, by polishing the edge more 
than the center, he lengthens its ra¬ 
dius and winds up with two foci ” 
Suppose, now, we substitute a ma¬ 


chine (or analogous hand methods) 
using sub-diameter tools with such 
correctly chosen (1) size (2) stroke 
length (3) endwise decentermg (4) 
sidewise offset, that the curve will sink 
as a whole—no change of radius, no 
zones of differing radii just uniformly 
thin slices off the mirror, curved of 
course This is the condition of uniform 
wear and you can learn the needed 
combination of the four factors named 
by experimenting a long time with an 
old mirror and connecting causes and 
effects, or by digesting Ritchey's clas¬ 
sic “On the Modem Reflecting Tele¬ 
scope, and the Making and Testing of 
Optical Surfaces” (out of print, rare), 
or by reading this department next 
month Meantime, let s look at two 
modified Draper machines 

There is no officially correct, ordained 
form for the Draper but the one shown 
m Figure 1, reproduced by permission 
from Strong, “Procedures in Experi¬ 
mental Physics” (Prentice-Hall, New 
York) as well regarded by many, 
though its trappy top hammer and 
slippy vertical crankshaft belt are re¬ 
garded by others as details not to imi¬ 
tate The machine from which this 
drawing was made is still in use at 
the Mt Wilson Observatory Optical 
Shop and a tracing of Figure 1 was 
sent to Ralph Dietz, a former amateur 
then working there, to elicit comment 
He replied “The machine in Strong’s 
book la the best type as far as I am 
concerned, I have used many but like 
this one best” 

On specific details of this drawing he 
commented “The belt over the arm is 
used only in roughing out or fast grind¬ 
ing ” Some find Drapers, like Hindles, 
are not fast excavators and suggest an 
auxiliary for hogging out, perhaps a 
hand lever spindle like “A T.M,” page 
163, Figure 3, C, with 5/6 diameter 
channeled glass tool or half-diameter 
ring tool (circle of glass blocks pitched 
to metal backing) Broadhead tem¬ 
porarily belts the motor directly to the 
turntable pulley, substitutes for the 
turntable a convex sub-diameter iron 
tool, face up, and holds the mirror by 
hand Or the Draper may be used nor¬ 
mally but with as fast strokes as it 
will stand and the tool forcibly rotated 
(Note Universal joint in Figure 1 is 
used only for hogging out) 

Dietz again commented “Arrange 
machine so that dnvmg pin can be 
shifted along arm—very important and 
useful ” This calls for a slot adjustment 
in the arm, see “ATM.,” page 165, 
original Draper This m turn nullifies 
belt atop arm. A cone pulley there 
would, it is true, afford four positions 
but entire freedom would be still bet¬ 
ter For ordinary grinding and polish- 
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ing, also figuring, Broadhead favors 
an entirely free tool, as does Ferson 
for all purposes. Ritchey insisted 
strongly on forced tool rotation. Numer¬ 
ous advanced amateurs today can 
match Ritchey in skill Take your pick, 
it's a free country An effect similar 
to decentering along slot may be had 
by off-centering mirror on turntable 
Ferson often uses this on his Draper 
machine 

Dietz further wrote “If afraid of 
wrist-breaking crank at table level in 
the Strong drawing, substitute the 
crank I sketch ” This is re-drawn in 
Figure 3, at A Central bolt might 
enter from beneath and have big wing 
nut Better than set-screw, weld 
round eccentric on vertical crankshaft 



Figure 2i Breadhead’s Draper 


Sketches in Figure 3 are your scribe’s 
and your groans are excusable Would 
that Porter were handy A draftsman 
who himself is a telescope maker and 
therefore knows what he is drawing, 
and also is an artist, is a combination 
devoutly to be desired Many have 
written and spoken glowingly of Por¬ 
ter’s pencil-skilled help to our hobby 
Dietz comments, finally “I never used 
fancy counterweight lever on top but 
piled lead weights on collar on driving 
pm ” This reminds one of Harold 
Lower’s comment about his simple 
hogger-outer in “ATMA,” page 410 
“Our machine was so damn’ simple 
that fellows who copied it added fancy 
complications, and then it was out of 
order half the time” Perhaps Lower 
overlooked “Yankee ingenuity,” that is, 
never leave simple what can be possi¬ 
bly be complicated 
The “adjustable guide” in Figure 1, 
which permits changing offset of stroke 
without stopping is important If you 
must stop you will not fully exploit 
such a feature, which Ritchey regarded 
as highly valuable This, too, might be 
complicated but the piece of gas pipe 
shown, running in a plain open metal 
or wooden notch, is as good 
In the Draper the stroke is slightly 
elliptical which, as Broadhead points 
out, brings the lap to two zones at ends 
of strokes instead of to same zone at 
either end This would not be the case 
if decentering were gained by off- 
centering njirror on turntable 
As it is difficult to avoid high ex¬ 
tension of crank pin above bearing at 
tabletop this shaft should be rugged 
and a little more than generous Major¬ 
ity of machines made by amateurs have 
had too light shafts—whippy, some 
scandalously so The bearing may be 
made from a common cast-iron, plumb- 
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er’s floor flange bored out in a lathe 
No babbit is needed since cast-iron is 
porous and absorbs oil 
No scaled blueprints for Figure 1 
are to be had Original drawing in 
Strong's book Is twice present scale, 
also includes detail of turntable shaft, 
Its head and plate But most advanced 
amateurs own this book or should 
One of the best machines your scribe 
has seen is a modified Draper (Figure 
2) built by Dave Broadhead, Wells- 
ville, N Y Frame is a double A-frame, 
a big saw horse of two-by-fours 
Length 44", leg spread 36" Height to 
table top 38" (make it to suit your own 
legs or high stool) Lower part of legs 
does not show in illustration Table 
top is two two-by-sixes 
Same illustration shows motor with 
step pulley, lower right, and long trans¬ 
verse belt (sag hplps adhesion if pull 
is on lower member) At left is a worm 
gear speed reducer, vertical type, 36 1 
(belts are less satisfactory for high 
torque at low speeds) Directly coupled 
above reducer is a Ford transmission 
Belt for side drive to turntable has 
pulley hidden within housing Crank 
is at top left Arm is a two-by-four 
ending with %" gas pipe in metal 
notch 

Turntable shaft (full iy 4 ") has 7/8- 
14 SAE right hand thread at top and is 
shouldered Most commercial machines 
have %" 10-pitch National Coarse 
threads, at least for work up to 10", and 
spindles which rotate counter clockwise 
Arm slides freely up or down around 
drive pm (Figure 3, D), its weight not 
on tool Additional weights, if used 
(but see Broadhead’s “Moist” tech¬ 
nique, this department, 1947, April), 
are added to top of single weight 
shown 

Figure 3, E, shows two simple verti¬ 
cal thrust bearings for shafts Omitted 
in the sketch is some kind of lateral 
retainer, otherwise the shaft might 
some time hop off the ball 
End of gear shift handle does not 
show in Figure 2—bent up for easy 
reach Transmission gives three speeds 
and plenty of torque Broadhead says 
his 1/10 hp motor at 1750 rpm gives 
GOO-pound thrust, in low gear He uses 
slow speed for more exacting work— 
getting smooth spheres, figuring Nine 
speeds permit choices that work out in 
similar lineal speeds regardless of di¬ 
ameter of mirror 


Motor belt 

Turntable 

Arm 

cone pulley 

1 

low 1 2 

6 


2nd 20 

10 


high 4 5 

22 

2 

low 2 0 

12 


2nd 4 0 

20 


high 7 5 

38 

i 

low 6 0 

32 


2nd 8 0 

40 


high 13 5 

68 


A 1/3 hp motor easily handled 31" 
tools for 36" mirrors on job described 
here last month Here a separate turn¬ 
table was used, driven from same 
crank 

A car light-dimmer floor switch in 
the power lme has been useful as a 
quick stopper for emergencies. 

Action of the polishing lap, free to 
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rotate automatically, la Interacting to 
watch. If the initial contact is poor 
the lap rotates retrograde from the arm 
but after a minute or two as contact im¬ 
proves It slows, stops a moment, then 
reverses, thereafter rotating in the 
same direction as the arm 
Nearly all manufactured machines for 
use in the optical industry—that is, 
commercial machines—have free tools 
but Ritchey insisted strongly on driven 
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Figure Si Draptr Mailt 

tools, writing "the slow rotation of the 
grinding and polishing tool* is rigor¬ 
ously controlled by pulleys and belts ” 
Which, then, is the correct way? Pro¬ 
ponents of each argue heatedly but the 
cynic punching the type mill on which 
these comment* are written suspects 
that the correct way is largely the one 
you happen to adopt and get used to 
using If this is the case, may it not 
be best to fall back on the principle, 
when in doubt plump for the lesser 
complication and resist temptations to 
exploitation of Yankee ingenuity 
Arc stroke machines like "A TJM 
I page 163, B, are basically Drapers 
! Their "adjustable guide” feature shifts 
automatically each stroke, spreading 
the work over two zones The other¬ 
wise elliptical stroke is deformed into 
a kind of bent hot dog shape 
Triangular (German) machines like 
A, same figure, ere still more versatile 
Not shown in sketch is adjustable 
speed drive for secondary arm, also 
sliding attachment of that arm along 
main arm Note that secondary arm 
may be lengthened, shortened Gadget 
above letter A Is a bevel gear screw 
for altering spindle level On this Ger¬ 
man, Zeiss, or triangular machine the 
“adjustable guide” shifts automatically 
but not so often as in the arc-stroke 
Back geared Ritchey chose to shift this 
(his “transverse slide") by hand and 
often, but he usually worked on such 
big mirrors that this may have seemed 
to be a better way to distribute the 
work widely over the zones Anyone 
who knew Ritchey might be likely to 
say that, with his meticulous nature, it 
would have been difficult for him to 
sit and watch the machine do it all He 
would have to have a frequent hand in 
it The transverse slides of his ma¬ 
chines were equipped with a screw to 
perform this function which he did by 
means of a hand wheel (lathe type) 
This may have resulted in smoother 
progression across the zones but, avast?, 
mention of this may lead some reader 
into the temptation to substitute a 
screw and wheel for the simple ad¬ 
justable slide 
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INDUSTRIAL DRAMA] Copper ' cakes ready for 
shipment from the big mining and smelting 
plant at Chuquicamata Chile point up the 
argument* for an adequate copper stockpile in 
the United States, as put forth by C Donald 
Dallas In the article starting on page 52 
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50 Years Ago in . . . 



(Condensed from Issues of August, 1897) 


SAFETY IN FLIGHT —“In a critical review of recent progress 
m aeronautics, Mr Octave Chanute, the well known engi¬ 
neer and promoter of aviation, pointed out a fatal defect in 
most if not all the attempts that have been made to fly by 
mechanical means The machines,' he said, ‘have almost 
always come to grief for lack of that stable equipoise which 
the bird maintains by mstinct under the varying conditions 
of flight and wing Without assured equilibrium safety is un¬ 
certain and without a reasonable degree of safety, flight, 
whether for pleasure or for business, is out of the question' ” 

X RAY DETECTIVE — The X-rays are winning fresh laurels 
nearly every day through some new application of their 
mysterious and irresistible power The most recent of such 
applications is the utilization of these inquisitive and all- 
seeing radiations by the custom-house In the railway sta¬ 
tions of Paris, the X-rays have been employed for a week 



X ray examination of a vallsa 


past for examining packages of all kinds and sizes, from 
small parcels and valises up to trunks and large bales, in 
order that their contents may be ascertained without having 
to open them The experiments are not confined to baggage, 
for the travelers themselves are inspected, in order to have 
the X-rays reveal any objects that may have been concealed 
under the clothing ” 

EAST RIVER BRIDGE —“Work upon the new East River sus¬ 
pension bridge, which is to connect New York and Brooklyn 
at a point about a mile and a half to the north of the pres¬ 
ent bridge is now well under way The foundations of the 
bridge will be four in number, two under each tower, and 
they will rest upon timber and concrete caissons, sunk, by 
the pneumatic process, upon which piers of solid masonry 
will rise to a height of 23 feet above high water” 

BRICKS AND BUILDINGS — “After the great fire of 1872, the 
cost of bricks laid in the wall was reckoned in Boston at $36 
a thousand Now, better bricks quite as well laid, with 
better lime and cement, cost there, in the wall, $15 a thou¬ 
sand Fireproofing processes have been greatly improved 
and cheapened, so that an ordinary mercantile building can 
be erected, with floors, roof and partitions all of iron and 
concrete, or terra cotta, for 10 to 15 per cent more than it 
would cost with cheap wooden floors ” 

SO 


KLONDIKE — 4 The announcement of the return of two steam¬ 
ers from the Alaskan gold fields last month with a small 
party of miners on board who carried about a million and a 
half m gold between them, has gone through the world 
like an electric shock and bids fair to end in a 'gold fever’ 
comparable only to the wild excitement of the California 
discoveries in 1849 ” 

ROAD SAVING —“The United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture is carrying out experiments with a view to saving 
country roads from deterioration The device consists in lay¬ 
ing down m the center of the road two flat steel tracks to 
the gage of the average farm wagon They will be bedded 
in gravel laid m trenches, and they will be tied together 
at the joints and in the middle ” 

SUPER INSULATION — 4 It has recently been found that liquid 
air is one of the most perfect insulators, and that most in¬ 
sulating materials cooled to the temperature of liquid air 
arc greatly improved m insulating qualities It Is known 
also that cooling renders it more difficult to cause a spark 
to occur between oppositely electrified conductors, the strik¬ 
ing distance for a given pressure being diminished ”—Elihu 
Thomson 

ROAD RACE - ‘Under the auspices of the Figaro and the 
Journal des Sports the race for automobile vehicles between 
St Germain and Dieppe, a distance of 170 kilometers (105 
miles), was run on July 24 The weather was splendid and 
the roads were in perfect condition As might naturally 
be expected, the motorcycles arrived first, that of M Jatin 
reaching Dieppe m 4 h 13 m 33 s The motorcycle of M 
Pcllicr arrived 4 43 55 The first horseless carriage to arrive 
was that of MM De Dion et Bouton, which arrived in 4 h 
18 rn 34 s” 


100 Years Ago in 



(Condensed from Issues of August, 1847) 


FERTILIZER — ‘ Sulphuric acid invaluable for many purposes, 
is coming into common use among the English farmers 
Crops remove the phosphate of lime from the soil—bones 
dissolved in sulphuric acid produce the phosphate, and the 
phosphoric acid so produced has been brought to bear upon 
the land with the most beneficial effects” 

BAROMETER — “An improved Barometer was patented last 
year which appears to be of some importance It consists 
simply of a cup with a disk placed over it, air tight, and the 
air is exhausted from the interior The disk, which is of 
sheet metal is made waving in concentric circles, and can 
therefore yield as the pressure of the atmosphere increases 
and by a very simple device the yielding of the disk operates 
a hand upon the dial ” 

WIRE ROPE — “A rope, nearly three miles along, now lies at 
Gateshead, England, which was the other day a stone in the 
bowels of the earth 1 Smelted, the stone yielded iron The iron 
was converted into wire The wire was brought to the 
wire-rope manufactory near Gateshead, and there twisted 
into a line 4,660 yards long It is the stoutest rope of the kind 
ever made” 

ANCIENT STEEL — The steel of the ancients in consequence 
of not being cemented, suffered itself to be hammered, and 
was not near so brittle as the hardest with which we are 
acquainted at present ” 
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An engineer uramincs cmlarts In a crossbar ufflr< 
Han~o>ittil ha m xmjj »m the rrotsbar *u itt hr* * hrt 
tact* w tilth art tht n »j)i tut itihrttl bats tn 

tnbhsh talkum jmth* bt tu*ea sub* t ih* ts 


In a lirge modern telephone office 
2000000 switch contacts iwait the oidus 
of vour dnl to clear 1 pith for vour \okc 
l hev open and close a billion times a di\ 

At first, contacts ucie of platinum — highly 
resistant to licit and corrosion but costh 
Years ago Bell Laboratories scientists began 
looking elsewhere explored the confiet 
properties of oilier precious metals— gold 
silver, pallidium and their aliens—and with 
tlie Western Meetrie Company manufac¬ 
turing unit of the Bell Svstem, restudied 
shape, si/t and method of attachment 

Outcome of this long re- .yfl 

search is a bir shaped eon- 

tact welded to the switch J - : =z /' 

and positioned it light mgles to its nnte 
tor most lpplieations an inexpensive lusc 
is capped with precious metal 

Savings from these contacts help keep 
down the cost of telephone service This is 
but one example of how Bell Laboratories 
serve the public through \our Bell I ele- 
plione Companv 



EXPLORING AND INVENTING DEVISING AND PERFECTING FOR CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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America Needs 

A MILLION TONS 

of Copper 



By C. Donald Da lias 


Chairman of the Board, 

Revere Copper and Braes Incorporated 


An Adequate Stockpile of Copper — in In¬ 
gots, Bars, or Other Convenient Shapes — 
is Essential to All Industry in Peace as 
Well as in War The Cost of Such a Stock¬ 
pile Would be Low, It Would Represent an 
InvestmentWhich NeverWould be Wasted 
At Least a Part of the Stockpile Might be 
Acquired by Accepting Copper in Payment 
for Some of Our Nation's Many Loans 


O ne million tons of copper is a lot of red metal 
In cold figures it is haid to visualize but if all 
this metal were concentrated in one cube, the block 
would contain 3,640,000 cubic feet and would be al¬ 
most 155 feet on each side Or, m the foim of the 
customary ingots, it would load 20,000 gondolas or a 
freight tram approximately 225 miles long 
But one million tons is the amount of copper 
needed to provide this nation with an adequate stock¬ 
pile—a reserve of copper that is essential to our na¬ 
tional security Such a reserve is as great a defense 
against potential aggression as is a well-equipped 
fleet in time of actual war 
By a national copper reserve, I do not mean a mil¬ 
lion tons of copper m the stockyards of the copper 
fabricators or metal as yet not smelted or unmined 
The need is for that million tons in ingots, bars, or 
other convenient shapes, o#ned by the government 
and stored at strategic points for use in a national 
fmergency 

Today this nation Is without a stockpile We had a 
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national copper reserve at the end of the war and the 
government was still buying copper However, an¬ 
other national emergency arose this spring and the 
country experienced a copper famine The govern¬ 
ment reserves were allocated to copper and brass 
mills Because such reserves were available, factories 
remained in operation and men kept then jobs until 
suspension of the copper excise tax by the Congress 
brought some further relief by permitting foreign 
copper to flow into this country 

Copper is as essential to national defense as steel 
or rubber or petroleum Planes won’t fly, battleships 
and subs won’t sail, radar won’t work without 

coppei Brass is required for shell cases, and copper 
is essential for driving bands on projectiles 

Today’s great barrier to a stockpile is that there is 
barely enough copper available now to supply the 
critical needs of industry Today we are importing 
copper from Chile because our own mines don't pro¬ 
duce enough copper by 600,000 tons to meet our na¬ 
tional commercial demands 

Obviously, the government is not going to bid 
against the copper fabricators who are supplying es¬ 
sential copper for automobiles, manufacturing equip¬ 
ment of all sorts, fractional horsepower motors, and 
all the other things that are needed so badly In¬ 
stead, as previously mentioned, the government has 
drained its own reserves to help out industry 

So, the government must wait until the copper sup¬ 
ply m this nation is on a more even balance The hope 
of the copper industry is that that long-delayed bal¬ 
ance will be a fact in 1948 But with all the world 
hungry for copper and with our national consump¬ 
tion of copper at an all-time peace-time high, it is 
also apparent that that million-ton stockpile won’t 
accumulate overnight 


The stockpile law, as now written, provides that 
the government reserves shall come from domestic 
mines However, the three major producers of cop¬ 
per, who account for 80 percent of the national pro¬ 
duction, use almost their entire production In their 
own fabricating plants A certain amount of reserve 
copper may come from the submarginal operations. 
In fact, government purchase of copper may en¬ 
courage additional development of these submarginal 
deposits Even so, the United States must look to 
foreign mines for its essential reserve copper 

COPPER FOR LOANS — It is possible that some of 
our more astute governmental economists will work 
out a plan whereby we can be repaid some part of 
our many loans in copper That possibility, so far as I 
know, has not been discussed in Washington It 
should be 

There is little to indicate that this nation ever 
again will have a surplus copper production In fact 
it has been estimated by experts that, at our present 
rate of production, our unmined known reserves will 
begin to dwindle rapidly at the end of ten years 
There may be new discoveries in South America 
and there may be additional developments in Canada 
And we have been told that a surplus may develop in 
the African mines Such additions to world supply, 
of course, should lower the price of copper and pro¬ 
vide the government with an incentive to step in and 
build up the million-ton reserve as rapidly as is pos¬ 
sible 

Not only is the national stockpile non-existent at 
present, but the manufacturing stockpiles of the na¬ 
tion also are still dangerously low The manufac¬ 
turers, during the copper shortage, had to drain their 
leserves to keep their mills running In some mills, 
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ingots shipped from the smelters were being rolled 
within a few minutes after they were unloaded from 
freight cars In normal times such shipments of in¬ 
gots go into stockpiles and are withdiawn as needed, 
so that mill operations are not on a hand-to-mouth 
basis Today we have an entirely abnormal situation 
Oideily manufacture on an economical and continu¬ 
ous basis, requucs an adequate reserve of r iw mate- 
nals as well as a stockpile of finished or scini-hmshed 
products This provides an even flow through the 
channels that lun fiom mill to factoiy to consumer 
and makes it possible foi the consumer to obtain 
what he needs with a minimum of delay 

If faced wi h i lush of wai oiders, the manufac- 
tuiers may rapidtv exhaust their icserves Then is 
the time that the national stockpile would serve its 
best puipose Victoiy has always gone to the force 
with the largest and best-managed reserves of mate- 
uajs 

During 1942, this nation was in an extremely enti- 
cal position because of lack of rubber reserves If we 
were brought face to face with a national emergency 
m the next 12 months, our situation would be even 
more critical insofar as copper is concerned Instead 
of combing vacant lots for old tires, we would be 
calling on Amencan housewives to turn m their 
lovely old coppei bowls and their antique bras* 
candlesticks to be melted down into shell casings 
and the wire needed foi multi-motored fighting 
planes We would be stripping buildings of their 
beautiful and evet lasting copper roofs, just as Ger¬ 
many did during both World Wars 

DESTROYER OF COPPER — War destroys copper 
Industry at peace uses the same metal over and over 
Hundreds of thousands of tons of copper were lost 
forever in battles on land and sea and in the air In 
peace-time though a machine may be junk, the 
copper and brass in it may be used again and again 
The loss of copper and brats through oxidization is 
relatively minute and is industrially unimportant 

We have not yet begun to ca^ulate the complete 
loss of copper from 1941 until 1945 We are only now 
feeling its effect But, with a million tons of copper 


in a national stockpile, with oui manufacturers ade¬ 
quately supplied with reserves, and with our mines 
operating at full capacity, we could feel reasonably 
secure Until that time arrives, a dangerously weak 
spot exists in our plan of national defense 

Noi is copper the only metal that should be put in¬ 
to a national stockpile Lead and zinc are vital metals 
and our reserves are low Along with tin government 
stocks of these metals weie channeled into industry 
this year by the War Assets Administration to relieve 
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shoitages Tin has been in shoit supply and the dis¬ 
aster at Texas City, allecting tin smelting operations 
as it did, made the situation still more serious It is 
obvious that adequate metal teseives aie essential to 
peace-time economy as well as to war-time emer¬ 
gencies 

People have been known to question the displays 
of coppei and brass ornamental waie and the use of 
copper and brass in costume jewelry at a time when 
faetones have been threatened with closing because 
of a shoitage of raw materials Actually the amount 
of copper diveited to costume jewehy oi ashtrays is 
negligible At the same time, the manufacture, dis¬ 
tribution, and sale of these articles for which there 
is a demand supplies woik for many people and is 
essential to our normal economy Possibly, in a real 
crisis, these articles—some of them best described 
as hunks of lovely junk—could be reconverted into 
more essential items However, m a crisis industry 
needs copper in substantial-sized ingots, ready for 
the mills, and there is little time to collect and re¬ 
convert the purely ornamental into the ruggedly 
useful Two million tons of copper in the shape of 
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Increased dependence on foreign copper 
sources Encouragement to develop 

submargmol deposits Lower price of 
copper as new supplies are revealed 
"Scrap drives" for copper would not an¬ 
swer in a crisis More interest in—and 
action on—vital metal matters 

bookends or other metal miscellany and scattered 
thiough fifty million Amci lean homes would be a 
pool substitute for those vital million tons placed 
\shero they can be put to immediate use 

A STEP FORWARD — This year saw a long step 
forwaid in governmental help toward solution of 
the coppei pioblem The Congress suspended the 
$80-a-ton excise tax on taw copper and, for the first 
time since 1932 Amei lean fdbi icators were free to 
seek copper uheievei they could find it throughout 
the woild to 1 cplenish their depleted stocks Fol¬ 
lowing the suspension of this tax coppei flowed 
freely wheicvei it was needed with the lesult that 
foreign coppei lectded fi om 24 cents a pound plus 
a tax of 4 cents oi 28 cents a pound, to 21 cents a 
pound With this tax suspension to lehove a 
critical situation in industi> Congress may 


next turn its attention to the national stock¬ 
pile During hearings on the Patterson bill, 
which eventually became the act *o suspend the 
excise tax for two years, a number of Congressmen 
asked pointed questions about the lack of a national 
coppei reserve and there were indications on Capitol 
Hill of early action in that dnection 

The excise tax suspension is effective until April 
1 1949 If by that time American mines can meet 

American consumption it will again be imposed 
Huwevei, there is little hope in the copper fabricating 
industry that such a condition will exist and it is 
highly improbable that American mines will be able 
to eontnbute to any great degree to the million-ton 
stockpile that is an admitted national necessity 
Copper, because of the widespread publicity given 
the battle m Washington to have the excise tax sus¬ 
pended, received more attention this yeat than it 
has had in a generation American citizens today, I 
believe, aie moie cognizant of the importance of cop¬ 
per to then everyday lives than cvci before With 
this awakened national consciousness of the impor¬ 
tance of one of our vital metals it is possible to pre¬ 
dict that we can expect action in the neai future on 
stockpiling those million tons against the time when 
\vc will need them—and if that time never comes the 
investment will not have been wasted any more than 
is a battleship that nevei fires at an enemy, oi a life 
ptesei\ei that is never used 
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I T thk future can be reasonably predicted from the 
past, as some say, tomorrow’s industrial metal¬ 
lurgy may be forecast by projecting recent technical 
progress into the years that lie ahead 
There is one significant starting point While there 
have been hundreds of great technical advances in 
the development and use of industrial metals in the 
past two decades, they have stemmed largely from a 
miserly few fundamental scientific advances, most 
outstanding of which are 

(1) New knowledge of the transformations in, and 
the hardenability of, steel 

(2) Successful study and increasing understanding 
of precipitation-hardening phenomena in non-ferrous 
alloys 

(3) Definition of the mechanism by which metals 
fail under mechanical stresses 

(4) The “science” of mass production of precision 
parts (their reproducibility, interchangeability, and 
increasingly closer tolerances—all at low unit costs) 

(5) Clarification of flow phenomena in metals as 
related to their atomic structures or lattices 

(6) Discovery of the disproportionately great ef¬ 
fects of tiny amounts of impurities, especially gases, 
in metals 

On such foundations as these is the present science 
of metals based But even today the scientific knowl¬ 
edge that Is available is not being put to its fullest 


While There Are Many Startlingly New 
and Revolutionary Developments in Metal¬ 
lurgical Sciences Just Over the Horizon, 
Some of the Most Important Advance¬ 
ments Will Consist Merely of Taking Full¬ 
er Advantage of Established Principles 


By Fr*d P. Pefrers 

Editor in Chiof, MATERIALS A METHODS 


possible use To take a single example Despite pres¬ 
ent fairly accurate and demonstrably useful informa¬ 
tion on the mechanics and geometry of fatigue fail¬ 
ures, how many engineers have studied it, and how 
many apply these principles to the design of manu¬ 
factured metal products’ It is known that a majority 
of metal failures occur at surprisingly low stresses, 
and are due to stress concentrations, especially under 
repeated or vibrational loading But is every effort 
made to determine the stress distribution inside a 
product before, during, and after processing, to sur¬ 
face-finish it, and then to load it in service in such 
a way as to reduce the likelihood that it will suffer a 
fatigue failure’ By the full application of existing 
principles, such failures could be held to a minimum 
until that day arrives when the present exhaustive 
research bears fruit, and it becomes possible to de¬ 
sign quantitatively (and without “factor of safety” 
support) with complete assurance that failure will 
not occur 

GAPS IN KNOWLEDGE - There are still many 
blank areas in metallurgical knowledge that ought 
logically to be filled by now Even now, metallurgists 
are trying to apply the known laws of atomic physics 
and diffusion in order to gain understanding of the 
type of bonding that occurs in powder metallurgy 
operations, and thereby ultimately to effect signifi¬ 
cant practical improvements in the processes in¬ 
volved. Other researchers are looking into metal sur¬ 
faces—studying the relations that exist between the 
atoms of two highly polished surfaces, investigating 
the delicate surface phenomena involving lubricating 
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films on metals, and observing closely the friction and 
other temperature-dependent reactions that occur 
when one metal rubs against another In this way a 
great deal more may be learned about bearings and 
machining and automobile clutches and brake drums 
and what happens to stamping dies—indeed about 
dozens of related situations where today’s knowledge 
and practice are still entirely empirical 

During the past 20 years no industrial process has 
matched the growth, in engineering importance and 
use, of heat-treating as a metallurgical unit opera¬ 
tion The nature of all the commercially important 
micro-structures of steel is known and a satisfactory 
understanding has been reached as to why and how 
steel hardens But one great opportunity for heat- 
treating progress is still largely unexplored Appli¬ 
cation of the principles of heat transfer—the flow of 
heat through solids, liquids, and gases, and across 
fluid films—to the heat treatment of steel Halting 
steps forward have already been made in improving 
quenching piactice through consideration of the 
changing rates of heat flow through the metal, 
through the vapor or liquid film at the interface with 
the quenching medium, and then through and out of 
the quench bath—all at different temperatures But 
it is possible to get much more out of steels through 
the study and use of heat-transfer principles than is 
being done now by simply trying to improve on ex¬ 
isting processes 

How else might the scientific knowledge already 
available be utilized 9 A tip could be taken from the 
developers of the Sendzimir rolling mill, or of the 
new Tube Reducer process, to find out why and how 
metals under certain conditions can be given aston¬ 
ishing amounts of i eduction in forming without suf¬ 
fering anything like the expected amount of work¬ 
hardening Certainly much more should be done with 
continuous casting—that is, the continuous produc- 
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lion of bars, billets, or sheet direct from the molten 
metal—than has been done so far Only the alumi¬ 
num and the copper-alloy manufacturers employ the 
processes on anything like a large scale And the 
wonderful technical advantages of vacuum metal¬ 
lurgy, potentially useful in a dozen major processes, 
are only just beginning to be exploited 

EXCITING PROBABILITIES - All of these things 

cun. be done merely by extending and applying 
knowledge already at hand But what about the fields 
where new knowledge is needed, or where science is 
just breaking into new areas marked for future con¬ 
quest 9 Heie is where one must perforce restrain the 
imagination, for the probabilities ore exciting The 
metallurgical and materials engineering aspects of 
atomic fission, the development of really high-tem¬ 
perature alloys, the discovery (or rather the design ) 
of super-strength metallic materials, the implications 
of supra-conductivity, and the likelihood of metals 
like titanium and beryllium emerging as commer- 
cially-important base-metals—all are bright spots in 
the picture of our future science of metals 
Radioactive isotopes, produced m neutron reactor 
piles like those at Oak Ridge, are already finding 
many uses as tracer elements in metallurgical re¬ 
search, just as they are in medicine and many other 
branches of science They are attacking several of 
the tough research problems previously mentioned 
For example, a study of friction and lubrication has 
been made by introducing radioactive material into 
one of two metals sliding against each other, and 
then measuring the amount and location of the metal 
transferred from the first member into the second 
Again, a major problem confronting the steel in¬ 
dustry is a controlled method for removing sulfur 
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from iron when the iron is separated from the slag 
Before this can be accomplished, the mechanism by 
which sulfur is distributed between slag and metal 
must be understood Researchers are now in a posi¬ 
tion to study the reaction, since radioactive iron and 
sulfur atoms can now be introduced into it 

Other metallurgical problems that may be suc¬ 
cessfully studied with the aid of this brand new tech¬ 
nique mclude the absorption of gases in metals, dif¬ 
fusion of the elements in alloys, the thermionic ac¬ 
tivity of electronic filaments, and so on, One of the 
most interesting possibilities is the use of certain 
extremely active radio-isotopes in place of radium 
for gamma-ray radiography—isotopes which can fur¬ 
nish radiation of a penetrating power comparable to 
that of the mulU-million-volt betatron X-ray ma¬ 
chine 

An off-shoot of nuclear fission that will be of in¬ 
creasing interest to materials engineers and metal¬ 
lurgists is the need for mfoimation on the nuclear 
properties of materials Determination of the half- 
lives of radioactive isotopes for calibration purposes 
and for tiacer applications is only part of it Metals 
used in reactor piles must have definite neutron ab¬ 
sorption properties—usually the lower the better 
Beryllium, for example, is in itself a good moderator 
because of its very low neutron-absorption procliv¬ 
ity But even tiny amounts of other elements present 
as impurities in beryllium can absorb so many neu¬ 
trons as to stop the reaction Hence “neutron absorp¬ 
tion properties” will certainly be among the physical 
characteristics of metals as published in the future 

The high-temperatuie alloy developments of re¬ 
cent years have been significant, for the so-called 
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• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Titanium ond beryllium gaming commer¬ 
cial importance as base metals Radio¬ 
active tracers providing solutions to many • 
problems Neutron absorption proper¬ 
ties as important metal characteristics 
Metals of super strength, lightness, 
heat-resistance—or nearly any other prop¬ 
erty—made to order 

"super-alloys” gave us turbosuperchargers and jet 
engines But, by and large, they were simple exten¬ 
sions of existing knowledge, often evolved under the 
terrific pressure of war-time urgency Also, they are 
good as far as they go, but admittedly they do not go 
far enough Reaction engmes can be operated today 
at 1500 to 1600 degrees, Fahrenheit, but really high 
efficiency must wait upon materials that can con¬ 
tinuously withstand temperatures hundreds of de¬ 
grees higher Chromium-base alloys, tungsten- or 
molybdenum-base materials, and metal-ceramic 
combination arc all under study or consideration 
There are “bugs” that plague all of these, and the 
final answei to this problem is not yet visible But 
there will be an answer ultimately and its develop¬ 
ment will be an interesting chapter in the future 
“Science of Metals ” 

REARRANGE ATOMS — Many well-informed scien¬ 
tists today believe that only a minor fraction of the 
mechanical properties aie now being obtained from 
metallic materials—that metals of the future will be 
vastly supenor Lest this seem too fantastic, remem¬ 
ber that up to now (and probably this will be true 
for many yeais still to come) metals have been used 
m the atomic forms and structures in which the Good 
Lord provided them Who can say that it may not be 
possible to put atoms together in new ways, to achieve 
combinations of nucleai or atomic particles hitherto 
unknown, and which may result in extraordinarily 
dense or phenomenally strong and cohesive engineer¬ 
ing materials’ 

The new science of metals, too, will mclude a lot 
more plain practical common sense mixed in with 
fundamental science Simulated service testing will 
replace arbitrary standardized test methods for many 
purposes where the standard tests are misleading 
or meaningless Specifications will be considered sus¬ 
pect unless frequently revised, performance will 
carry a larger burden of importance than chemical 
composition when materials are selected and speci¬ 
fied Such techniques as those of quality control by 
statistical methods—a science in itself—will be more 
widely applied to eliminate wasteful and unnecessary 
inspection, and to improve production efficiency and 
product quality 

Indeed the science of metals of the future will be 
not only for the research metallurgists in their ivory 
towers, but will be a living thing understood and used 
by all who work with metals 

It will not be greatly different from the old There 
will Just be more of it—-and a whale of a lot more 
people professionally and vocationally interested in 
or dependent on it 
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PROGRESS IS SOMETIMES SLOW 

hevrolft recently unveiled its first post-war auto¬ 
mobile assembly plant Pioudly were shown con¬ 
veyors which bring chassis to the workmen at bench 
height so that a minimum of stooping and lifting is 
required Paint spraying is done in shielded booths 
where the fumes are blown by fresh air away from 
the operators and into a water wash Headlights are 
adjusted by photoelectric means 

Viewed from our editorial vantage point (those 
who disagree with us will call it an ivory tower), it 
often seems that industiy is unnecessarily slow in 
adopting methods which would result first in worker 
convenience but would be somewhat tardy in show¬ 
ing up on the profit side of the ledger Chevrolet 
simply happens to be a convenient case in point Why 
should bench-height convenient for workers only 
now be coming to the production line 7 Advantages of 
water-wash curtains for paint spray booths have been 
known for years Photocell methods of headlamp ad¬ 
justment are at least equally old 

Please let answers not refer to Columbus and the 
egg also, please assume relative familiarity with the 
problem of equipment cost Industry in general and 
the automotive industry in particular, has been 
quick to seize new materials and new methods if 
they promise immediate profits But where worker 
convenience and comfort are concerned there is often 
a thunderous silence of apathy Sure enough, the 
vice-president in charge of worrying about workers 
may provide clean wash-rooms, may see to it that 
the plant has the best soft-ball team in the commun¬ 
ity, may pass out an occasional gold watch for long 
and faithful service But does he worry very much 
about the cricks m the back which comes from un¬ 
necessary bending and lifting, about the respirators 
which must be worn because forced-draft an circu¬ 
lation is not provided, about inaccurate assemblies 
that are passed because of archaic checking methods 
but that do not have too much of a day-to-day affect 
on profits 7 

Perhaps in these few lines lie some of the reasons 
for worker unrest, for strikes, for slow-downs Wheie 
such more or less intangibles have been put under 
humanistic scrutiny which weighs the relative val¬ 
ues of ways and means for employers and emp’oyees 
alike, the horizon is blight 

HOW ABOUT GETTING BACK? 

resented without comment 
Dr J M Zucrow, professor of jet propulsion and 
gas turbines at Purdue University, says that avail¬ 
able rocket construction materials and fuels could be 
developed into a “multi-step” rocket to carry human 
passengers into space Such rocket flights could be 
accomplished, says Dr Zucrow, without awaiting the 
advent of atomic power to drive the ships 
E H Heinemann, chief engineer of one of the 
Douglas An craft p'ants says that since lockets op- 
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erate most efficiently above the earth's atmosphere, 
the problem of using them for human transportation 
is complicated by the necessity of re-entering the 
atmosphere at a speed of several thousand miles an 
hour and landing safely Everyday rocket travel, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Heinemann, therefore appears to be 
m the rather distant future 


PREFABRICATED BUILDING MATERIALS 

Tms is NOT a paragraph about prefabricated houses 
Rather, it is about a movement to standardize—pre¬ 
fabricate, if you will—the materials which go into 
home construction A national association of building 
materials dealers aims to have cinder blocks, bricks 
lumber, building supplies of all kinds, cut or shaped 
to standards at mills and factories, thus eliminating 
much of the tremendous waste of time and materials 
which now occurs at the building site 

Prefabricated houses, except m emergency and 
other isolated cases, will probably never fill the na¬ 
tion’s practical needs plus esthetic desires for hous¬ 
ing, conventional methods of building homes is a 
national disgrace to our vaunted industrial efficiency 
Standardized materials, if really standardized, hold 
some promise of relief from an intolerable situation 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 

ndustrial movies for training employees, selling 
goods, promoting public relations, and so on, are do¬ 
ing a fine job, but there are too many producers in 
the field, casualties among them are high A prac¬ 
tical farm tractor selling for less than $1000, with a 
full set of accessories—plow, planter, cultivator, and 
so on—is in production, will be welcomed by large 
and small farmers alike As predicted here before, 
many plastics gadget manufacturers are hitting 
slumps through ill-advised applications of otherwise 
useful materials An authority on the subject 
states that synthetic gasoline and oil made from nat- 
uial gas or coal can keep the United States supplied 
With liquid fuel at a reasonable cost for at least 1000 
years 2,4-D, the selective weed killer that has 
had so much publicity, appears to be capable of im¬ 
provement, when mixed with onion juice, for ex¬ 
ample, its action is speeded tremendously Plastics 
floor coverings are invading the linoleum field, offer¬ 
ing relative price competition plus high flexibility, 
immunity to water and cleaning compounds, and 
“self-polishing” surfaces, Vinylite and Koroseal are 
two of the synthetic resins being used Steel leaf 
and spiral springs for automobiles face serious com¬ 
petition from Tor silastic (rubber in torsion) springs 
being promoted by Goodrich 
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MICROFILM MAGIC 

By Foul D. Green 
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D uring the war, microfilm served to confound a 
number of Jap Admirals who prematurely took 
bows for putting American fighting ships out of ac¬ 
tion Within a few weeks the same Nip commanded^ 
were thinking of committing hara-kiri when the sup¬ 
posedly permanently disabled vessels were back in 
action, as deadly as ever Some indestructible ships 
were resurrected three and four times, until thfe 
enemy officers thought they were seeing double 
These miraculous revivals were due to one of our 
most unusual weapons microfilmed plans of every 
floating unit, stored m the Naval Archives building 
m Washington, D C, and later, at Pearl Harbor 
When a vessel was severely damaged, the facts were 
radioed to headquaiters, and by the time the stricken 
ship limped into port, the new parts had already 
been pre-fabricated from plans flown to repair sta¬ 
tions In one case, the destroyer was unable to pro¬ 
ceed to base, so the plans, printed from tiny frames 
of fire-resisting cellulose acetate, were flown to her 


In Addition to Its Better-Known Functions 
of Compressing Bulky Records Into Minute 
Spaces, Microfilming Is More Than Paying 
Its Way by Simplifying, or Completely 
Eliminating, Many Cumbersome Tasks 


m a PBY so emergency repairs could be made at 
sea 

Thus microfilm grew up during the war 

No wonder companies developing commercial uses 
of microfilm—Recordak, a subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, and Remington Rand—see a limit¬ 
less horizon and are reaching out as fast as their 
production will allow And instead of considering 
microfilm merely as a space-saver and fire hazard 
reducer, they are promoting it as a great time and 
energy saver 

Take its recent application by bus companies, for 
example There are over 200 bus lines operating 
within the boundaries of the United States Quite 
often one line does business with as many as 80 
others, by carrying passengers part of the way along 
a route People going from California to Massachu¬ 
setts, say, buy through tickets from an agent at their 
starting point He hands them a long strip of coupons 
for different stop-over and transfer points Drivers 
pick up the coupons which apply to their part of 
the trip By the time the passengers reach their des¬ 
tinations, their numerous stubs may be in the offices 
of a dozen different lines Normally, each bus com¬ 
pany has clerks write up a lengthy transcript—a 
separate one for each other company whose pas¬ 
sengers it carried part of the way—listing ticket 
numbers, where issued, where picked up, rate, and 
so on Then bills are sent to the individual com¬ 
panies, charging them for the total passenger-mile¬ 
age, and these bills are accompanied by the original 
stubs, leaving the charging company nothing but a 
copy of the transcript 

BILLING SIMPLIFIED — Now a group of far-seeing 
bus companies, with an eye to saving considerable 
time and manpower, as well at minimizing the 
chances for error, microfilm the stubs on 100-foot 
rolls of 10-mm film They take adding machine tapes 
of the stubs, by companies, make up statements 
which merely show total charges for the month 
Then they also photograph both tape and bill All 
of the originals go forward to the paying bus Com¬ 
pany, the microfilms remain behind, giving them 
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Filing and records-stormg given new ef¬ 
ficiency Billing simplified and made 
more accurate Flexible methods 

adopted by scores of industries to con¬ 
serve time, labor, and space 


miniature, error-proof records of outstanding 
charges 

This procedure is a variation of the cycle-billing 
methods employed by most large department stores 
in New York and other large cities Before enlisting 
microfilm to expedite their billing, a store with, say, 
350,000 accounts, staggered the load roughly so that 
statements went out each business day to names 
beginning with a different letter of the alphabet 
These statements listed the items charged, as shown 
on sales tickets retained at the store until paid, a 
finger-crippling job which demanded tremendous 
manpower, and yielded a high percentage of error 
In addition, there was an inevitable flood of com¬ 
plaints on the part of husbands asked to pay for 
girdles, nylon hose, dresses, fishing poles, and other 
items they were sure they never ordered Now the 
stores microfilm each individual sales slip, attach the 
originals to a simple statement on which is merely 
listed an adding machine recapitulation of the vari¬ 
ous charges The painful evidence to the paying papa 
is included with the statement, and he can readily 
affirm that the questionable items were signed for by 
the Missus, his daughter, or son, and act accordingly 


And the store has copies of each sales slip just in 
case the statement is mislaid or tom up in a burst of 
anger Result—hours of labor saved, with a corre¬ 
sponding saving in money, and fewer aspirins for the 
paying customers 

Several retail and wholesale milk companies have 
adopted similar plans Drivers are given route sheets 
on which are listed the names of customers served 
Down each sheet are printed the items left at door¬ 
steps or on store counters—milk, eggs, cream, cheese, 
and so forth Across the sheets are 31 columns repre¬ 
senting the days of the month Each day the drivers 
mark m the number of items left At the end of thq^ 
month, they are tallied up, the charges computed, 
unpaid balances added The route sheets, completely 
tabulated, are then microfilmed and the originals 
are given to the drivers for collection, or are mailed 
to the customers 

Airlines and railroads have problems similar to 
those of the bus companies in carrying passengers 
who started journeys on other lines Several com¬ 
panies in each group are planning to install microfilm 
billing systems, 

IN FREIGHT HANDLING — Railroads are among 
the nation's greatest microfilm users, particularly in 
their freight department—a development which 
reached great activity with military shipments dur¬ 
ing the war On any freight movement of length, 
cars may have to shift from one line’s tracks to an¬ 
other’s at transfer points, sometimes as often as four 
or five times a trip, on a coast-to-coast run, this 
process could involve a dozen switches When the 
shipment starts, a set of papers is filled out by the 
shipper at the railroad office, listing all details con¬ 
cerning the load shipper's name, consignee, num¬ 
ber of units, contents of units, total weight, rates* 
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and so on The original is called the “waybill” and ^ 
goes with the goods 

When the long line of cars pulls into a transfer 
point, they wait at a siding while a clerk copies" 
every single waybill covering merchandise on the 
train This is the only way the receiving road can 
obtain records on which to base charges to the origi¬ 
nal line for the use of its facilities For years this 
practice resulted in time loss of two or three 
hours per transfer point, making a total of as many 
as 24 on a trans-continental trip These long tie-ups 
often resulted in cars lying in foreign yards beyond 
midnight, with rental charges of $1 15 per day per 
car accruing In addition, there is always the likeli¬ 
hood of financial loss to either shipper or receiver 
through spoilage of merchandise or delay, which 
results m loss of business to a speedier competitor 

Now, over a score of railroads throughout the 
country have solved this problem with microfilm 
They have units in each way-station which photo¬ 
graph—60 to 90 a minute instead of 40 an hour copied 
by hand—each waybill, without error Trainmen can 
pick up waybills by the time they are ready to pull 
out of the station With time thus saved at each 
junction, the cumulative saving to all lines is the 
equivalent of many thousands of hours a year, which 
can be translated into making more cars available, 


an important factor these days when the freight car 
shortage is admittedly most acute 
Several wholesale laundries, where thousands of 
bundles aie washed for different independent laun¬ 
dries, have adopted microfilm for billing Since all 
bundles come to them with only one ticket—the copy 
of that issued by the store to the customer—that 
ticket must be returned with the bundle Billing is 
made once a month by a transcript Now these 
laundries can microfilm each ticket in duplicate, one 
going out with their bill, one being retamed for their 
records Industrial insurance companies are consider¬ 
ing microfilm also for their agents who collect hun¬ 
dreds of small premiums, from a nickel to a dollar 
And some chain restaurants and hotels, who must 
keep guest checks and payroll earnings sheets for 
anywhere from two to seven years to comply with a 
multitude of government agency regulations, are con¬ 
sidering reducing their warehouses and huge store¬ 
rooms, now piled high with checks, to filing-cabinet 
dimensions 

BULKY RECORDS REDUCED — Since the war ended, 
thousands of contractors who performed work for 
the government were left with uncountable tons of 
lecords of their war-time activities One large con¬ 
tractor's records alone fill 77 freight cars, another 
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occupies a valuable empty lot, still another fills the 
entire basement of a huge office building These rec¬ 
ords must be retained either until final audit—and 
the Government Accounting Office is usually two 
years behind—or until renegotiation is completed 
Some of these contractors have solved their prob¬ 
lems, and made room for post-war business, by re¬ 
ducing their files through microfilming to 2 percent of 
their original size—many four-drawer cabinets are 
condensed into one 

The government, of course, is microfilm’s greatest 
individual user The Social Security division alone 


^has miniature records of 52 million ctizens The 
Ticdsury has reduced its millions of War Bond stubs 
lo a tidy group of steel cabinets containing 7500 in¬ 
dividual records on a single compact 100-foot roll of 
film City and state governments ate also finding 
microfilm useful The New York Police Department 
recently recorded the facts of a million members of 
its Rogues Gallery on microfilm, and the Michigan 
State Motor Vehicle Depaitment figures it saves 
thousands of dollars in rental on space saved by its 
midget recoids of car registrations 
Many states photogiaph income tax i etui ns to save 
space At least one state has an arrangement with 
the district Federal Collector of Internal Revenue to 
hold income tax returns 48 houis, so they can make 
^n^crofilm copies and check them against the leturns 
sent in foi state taxes It had always been difficult 
to keep up with the pace in transcribing these re¬ 
turns by hand Now it is done photographically in a 
nSetter of hours 

Hospitals, too, aie prolific users of microfilm, chief¬ 
ly to reduce their caBe histories to handy, permanent 
status Only recently, the Remington Rand Company 
* fras called on by the Johns Hopkins Hospital to re¬ 
duce nearly 8000 90-foot rolls, four inches wide, of 
cardiograms These long rolls are studied by doctors 
to help diagnose certain types of cases Now, reduced 
to 1/23 their length on microfilm, they are a mere 
four feet long and roll up into a tiny spool 
All of which sounds like a lot of heavy loads being 
carried on such tiny frames, but the photographic 
frames are strong enough to bear the burden 
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Monitors 


for Molten Metals 


Installed for a Wide Variety of Appli¬ 
cations Throughout the Entire Metals 
Industry, Electronic Controlling and 
Measuring Devices Haye Gone Far To- 
ward Removing the Variable Human 
Factor From Many Production Processes 


W hen the stream of molten steel from the ladle 
in a mill is too hot to look at, yet just the right 
temperature for pouring, electronic tubes can be re¬ 
sponsible for making that melt just right Man's 
senses of sight and feeling are saturated by the ex¬ 
tremes of brightness and heat given off by white- 
hot metals, yet precise control is just as important 
here as for such subsequent steps as electronic heat¬ 
ing for forging Plain electrical controls have served 
in mills to supplement human senses after a fashion 
for years, but they have so many drawbacks that 
electronics is fast taking over for this hotest job of 
them all 

Vacuum tubes have a host of other jobs, too, in 
steel nulls, foundries, and die-castmg plants At the 
blast furnace they can indicate stock line inside the 
^furnace, monitor stock line levels, measure system 
bed thickness, and control skip hoists At the open- 
hearth furnace, they can measure flame radiation, 
tell how much smoke is going up the chimney, and 
do a host of critical recording Jobs. At the Bessemer 
converter they can indicate the precise instant for the 
end of the flow and check other flame characteristics 
that control the quality of the melt Analysis of the 
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end products, split-second timing of operations, and 
automatic control of equipment for processing fin¬ 
ished blooms, castings, or sheets are just a few of the 
many jobs that can be done better and more economi¬ 
cally by electronics Representative case histories 
of a few successful applications will illustrate how 
vacuum tubes are taking over in the metals industry 
to keep production costs down despite climbing man¬ 
hour costs 

OPEN-HEARTH EFFICIENCY - In an open-hearth 
steel furnace, transfer of heat from the flame to the 
charge depends largely upon radiation This is espe¬ 
cially true after the charge has melted, when it lies 
flat on the hearth, the flames sweeping above it It is 
for this reason that measurements of flame radia¬ 
tion are made to assure maximum operating efficiency 
of open-hearth steel furnaces 
A portable battery-operated radiation-measuring 
instrument using electronic circuits has recently 
been developed to provide quick checks of firing con¬ 
ditions at the many furnaces in a large mill Techni¬ 
cally, this instrument consists of a highly stable 
bridge-type battery-operated vacuum-tube volt- 
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Greater knowledge of furnace behayior 
gained from new instruments measuring 
temperature and heat radiation Im¬ 
proved furnace design and operating tech¬ 
niques resulting from this information 
Higher quality steels consistently 
produced with melt temperatures ac- 
curately controlled More uniform 

dre castings 

meter connected to a radiation pyrometer that can 
be aimed at any desired portion of the 4000 degree 
flame 

To take a reading, the instrument is placed at a 
furnace door so that lugs on the heat screen engage 
the socket hole This centers the radiation pyrometer 
in the aperture and assures an unobstructed view 
of the flame Because of the rapid response of radia¬ 
tion pyrometers, a reading is obtained in a few sec¬ 
onds The pyrometer can be aimed by means of the 
frame and sighted over quite an angle in the furnace 
The readings are left in arbitrary scale values since 
it is not intended to find furnace temperature, but to 
obtain comparative data on the radiating power of 
the flames The results are affected by radiation from 
the furnace walls and the bath, as well as by the 
flame, and this must be borne in mind when evalu¬ 
ating the readings They are of comparative signifi¬ 
cance only in revealing efficiency of combustion 

Courtuy C«nnon Ekotrlo Equipment Company_ 




It thus becomes possible with this type of instru¬ 
ment, to obtain quickly a relative measure of furnace 
efficiency, free from the errors of human judgment 
By successively making changes in furnace control 
settings and taking readings of flame radiation, it is 
possible to find the best control settings and thus 
achieve higher average furnace efficiencies One man 
can check five or six furnaces with the instrument 
in less than an hour Built in the electrical depart¬ 
ment of John A Roebling’s Sons Company, this in¬ 
strument is intended for use by combustion techni¬ 
cians to diagnose furnace troubles, and as a measuring 
tool to help them set up standard furnace adjustments 

MOLTEN STEEL THERMOMETER - An electronic 
instrument whi^h determines and records the tem¬ 
perature of molten steel in the open hearth is widely 
used on ten steel furnaces in the Ford River Rouge 
plant This device enables the operators to determine 
the steel temperature prior to tapping, thus giving 
them an opportunity to make any required adjust¬ 
ments, so as to pour at the proper temperature 

This straight-forward method of open hearth con¬ 
trol is contrasted to determining the steel temperature 
by means of an optical pyrometer during the pouring 
operation, when it is too late to correct the bath 
Each heat is tagged with quality control data, in¬ 
cluding the molten steel temperature, so that it is 
possible to study the effects of open-hearth opera¬ 
tion on the steel all the way from the ingot to the 
finished product 

The new immersion thermocouple used here can 
actually be inserted in the molten steel without melt¬ 
ing It consists essentially of an inner and outer con¬ 
duct, a heavy graphite extension rod for protection 
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at the slag layer, a half-inch diameter fused silica 
protecting tube, and a 30-inch thermocouple with 
double-bore sillimamte insulation A secondary tube, 
of extra heavy pipe two inches in diameter, surrounds 
that part of the handle that is exposed to intense 
furnace temperatures The annular space between 
the extension handle and secondary tube is insulated 
with rock wool to prevent possible warping as well 
as overheating of the extension leads which go to the 
electronic recorder 

BESSEMER FLAME WATCHER - Investigation of 
the luminous energy content of the flame of a Besse¬ 
mer converter has shown that the quality of the steel 
produced bears a direct relation to the history of the 
flame At the plant of the Jones and Laughlln steel 
Corporation a phototube is used in controlling the 
operation of the converter 

The phototube is located about 60 feet from the 
converter and is so arranged that light from other 
sources does not affect its operation Suitable filters 
are used to emphasize those characteristics of the 
flame which are most important to the characteristics 
of the steel being produced The maximum phototube 
response obtained corresponds to the temperature of 
the molten metal, and gives an indication of the ni¬ 
trogen content of the steel Near the end of the blow, 
the intensity of the flame dies down, and the point 
where this occurs is refen ed to as the end point be¬ 
cause it indicates when the blow should be turned 
down 

IN DIE CASTING — While the die-casting process 
has been in use more than a quarter of a century, 
only in recent years has elcctromc-typc instrumenta¬ 
tion been used to control the temperatures of the 
furnaces and melting pots incorporated in die-casting 
machines Now hydraulically operated machines wffh 
push-button control automatically make castings five 
or six times a minute, in weights up to 25 pounds 

The problem of controlling temperatures of die- 
castmg furnaces is not so much that of extreme ac¬ 
curacy, as of high dependability Some die-castlng 
alloys permit a temperature range of as much a s 35 
degrees, Fahrenheit 

The standard electronic controller for many die¬ 
casting plants combines the principles of the bi¬ 
metallic thermostatic strip with those of an electronic 
capacitance-responsive control Changes in tempera¬ 
ture cause the strip to bend, moving the capacitor 
plates farther apart and thereby causing the 
tronic circuit to initiate the required correction in 
furnace temperature 

Breakdown at the furnace end of a non-controlled 
die casting machine may causp loss of production 
due to down-time, or damage to equipment far in 
excess of the cost of a pyrometnc controller 

Another aid to efficiency in die casting of aluminum 
and zinc is in use at Cannon Electric Equipment 
Company Here an electronic timer determines the 
correct interval between the shot or molding action 
and the ejection of the casting from the mold 

Before the installation of an electronic timing unit 
the time lapse for cooling or setting up of the metal 
in the mold was controlled arbitrarily by each op¬ 
erator The normal human variation of an operator’s 
timing of the die-casting process often resulted in a 
warped or otherwise imperfect casting If the crp- 
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erator were on piece-work, he would frequently 
develop a tendency to open his machine as quickly 
as possible after each shot On the other hand, if the 
operator were fatigued, or his sense of timing slow, 
he might allow excessive time to elapse before he 
opened the mold and ejected the casting 

Tests proved that this interval was a critical con¬ 
stant for a given type of mold Any significant de¬ 
crease in the arbitrary interval value (reduction of 
0 1 second or more) resulted in a plastic deformation 
Greater tendency for cold-flow warping during 
machining was also evident 

With the electronic timing unit installed on a die- 
casting machine, the operator closes the die-cast 
mold and pours molten metal from a ladle into the 
machine He then steps on the foot pedal to ram the 
molten metal into the mold at high pressure and at 
the same time close the initiating relay on the elec¬ 
tronic timer, starting the timing cycle of from 0 to 
18 seconds, as required by the shop foreman When 
the time runs out, the tubes actuate a relay which 
in turn operates a heavy solenoid that actuates an 
hydraulic valve This valve opens the die-casting 
machine When the machine begins to open, the Op¬ 
erator takes his foot off the pedal, pulling the ram 
back This also disconnects the coil of the initiating 
relay, allowing the timer to reset for the next casting 

Since the die-casting machines turn out a variety 
of products, each machine requires its own timing 
control unit, and 25 timing units are installed in the 
plant These are assembled in one central rack and 
fed from a common power supply The removal of 
one unit does not interfere with the operation of the 
others When a new mold is set up in one of the 
machines the foieman determines the mold curing 
time and sets the corresponding timing unit The 
operator of the die-casting machine closer the die 
manually, pours the chaTge of metal, and kicks the 
foot switch. From that point, the electronic gear takes 
over 

So the trend goes—to more-than-human electronic 
measuring and control equipment in the toughest 
mill locations imaginable, where fumes and heat com¬ 
bine with the hard knocks of heavy industry to pro¬ 
vide a real operating challenge for delicate tubes 
Yet the tubes are taking it, to prove that properly 
installed and maintained electronic controls can mean 
the difference between fred Ink and black on year- 
end statements wherever molten metal flows 
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A n experimenter mounted a mold in such posi¬ 
tion that either vacuum or gas pressure could 
be applied to nearly all surfaces of it The only area 
excepted was the down-gate—the opening through 
which molten metal would be poured to make a cast¬ 
ing 

Metal for the casting was melted in a completely 
closed induction furnace, with an inert gas over the 
melt There could be no oxidation, no pick up of hy¬ 
drogen by this metal 

The mouth of the furnace was brought to the open¬ 
ing of the mold Vacuum was applied to exhaust the 
air from the mold in order to prevent oxidizing the 
casting as it was poured Then the pressure was re¬ 
versed Inert gas was forced in through the pores of 
the mold Only minute traces of oxygen could get 


“Casting, which Is the oldast at 
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New Operating Techniques Applied to the An¬ 
cient Practice of Costing Are Resulting in 
Products Which Come From Molds With Qual¬ 
ities Obtainable Otherwise Only by Wroughting 

By Edwin Laird Cady 


at the hot metal as it was cast The furnace mouth 
was blocking the down-gate of the mold so that no 
air could enter there 

Sprue and runner passages through which the hot 
metal must pass had been made to exactly calcu¬ 
lated sizes The gates thi ough which the metal from 
tlie runners would flow into the casting cavities had 
been proportioned with miciomctnc accuracy This 
casting was to be made under conditions of exact 
control 
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Metal from the furnace was admitted to the mold 
The metal was under pressure—about 20 pounds per 
square inch 

That metal flowed rapidly to the gates at the cavi¬ 
ties But there it stopped for a second or so The 
sizes and shapes of those gates, and the pressures 
of the gas within those cavities, had been calculated 
so that the metal would be blocked right at the 
gates 

After a pause too short to allow the metal to cool, 
the vacuum was turned on again This process ex¬ 
hausted the inert gas from the cavities, and allowed 
the molten metal to enter But the entrance of the 
metal could be no faster than evacuation of the gas 
permitted There was a steady flow of molten metal 
with 20 pounds of pressure behind it, and a steady 
cushion of inert gas which permitted the metal to 
advance only at a slow pace The vacuum was care¬ 
fully controlled to keep this balance just as it was 
wanted. 

This experiment was not bemg performed just to 
see what would happen It was one of the final proof 
testa of a casting method which soon will be in full 
production In fact, it was one more stride toward the 
realization of the ages-old dream of making castings 
which have all the qualities of wrought-metal pro¬ 
ducts. 

CASTING TROUBLES — The casting process has 
troubles Molten metal entering the casting cavities in 
the molds ordinarily comes into contact with air Ox¬ 
ides then form, mostly on the surfaces of the castings, 
but also they are likely to be distributed through 
the metal Other damaging materials, such as hydro¬ 
gen gas, may enter the melt Sand and othfr impuri¬ 
ties may be picked up from the mold walls 

The metal does not always solidify uniformly 


Rather, some elements or chemical combinations of 
elements will solidify at higher temperatures than 
others and therefore will become solid while the 
others still are liquid These high-temperature solidi¬ 
fying elements tend to deposit wherever the cooling 
conditions are best and therefore to segregate rather 
than to distribute themselves uniformly throughout 
the casting 

As the metal cools, it shrinks But the shrinkage 
occurs more rapidly at the areas which cool first, 
and this sets up strains as the various areas pull 
against each other 

Wroughting corrects many of these casting trou¬ 
bles The badly oxidized skins can be cut away be¬ 
fore the wroughting operations begin. Rolling, which 
ordinarily is the first of the wroughting procedures, 
can weld shut many of the microscopic porosities 
which result from shrinkage Rolling also tends to 
break up the interior oxides and to distribute them 
as such tiny islands that they have no weakening ef¬ 
fects The same process can distribute the segregated 
areas throughout the metal and bring much higher 
uniformity 

With many alloys, the greater the number of 
wroughting operations, the greater the improvement 
Cold rolling as well as hot rolling, drawing through 
dies, cold forging or hot forging, all have beneficial 
effects And altogether, casting followed by wrought¬ 
ing is the ideal solution of many a metal-working 
problem 

The trouble is that wroughting has economic prob¬ 
lems One of these is the fact that only rarely can 
wroughting be done at commercial costs unless ap¬ 
plied to laige quantities of metal If hundreds or even 
thousands of tons are not wanted in a low alloy, and 
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Items of hord-to-wrought alloys, or with 
complex shapes, produced with wrought- 
metal strengths, without wrought-metal 
costs Weaknesses in light-metal cast¬ 
ings due to gas-formed porosities greatly 
reduced Range of metals in wrought 

condition available to fabricators vastly 
extended Heat-treating while casting 


if dozens of tons are not wanted in a high alloy, 
all to be rolled to a few sizes and shapes, then the 
wroughting processes are likely to be avoided This 
tends to limit the ranges of alloys which the fabrica¬ 
tor can have in the wrought condition 
Wrought metals also have fabricating problems 
If the shape of the finished product be highly com¬ 
plex, the costs to machine or to stamp or to weld 
can be high 

Worst of all, many alloys do not lend themselves 
to wroughting Some of these, like the Stellites and 
other cobalt alloys, and the tungsten alloys, are too 
hard Others, when worked tend to harden, to be¬ 
come brittle, or to tear 

Let casting solve its problems, and the field for 
wroughting becomes much simpler Alloys can be 
blended in any desired quantities, complex shapes 
can be cast at low cost and with very few machining 
or other fabricating operations needed to complete 
them, wroughting problems can be eliminated 
The drive to solve casting problems, then, is in¬ 
tense And it is leading to some unexpected develop¬ 
ments 

MOLDS ARE CHILLED — In one shop, molds are 
completely finished and set up for pouring, then are 
packed in dry ice over night This chills them to 50 
degrees below zero, Fahrenheit Aluminums and 
other light metals are cast into these molds 
The light metals have a tiouble which wrought¬ 
ing cannot cure They pick up hydrogen while be¬ 
ing cast by ordinary methods The hydrogen causes 
porosities which wroughting does not heal 
Ordinary casting cannot prevent this because the 
metals are too high m thermal conductivities Rather 
than cooling at some areas first and then progressive¬ 
ly depositing solidified metals on those areas, thus 
progressively squeezing the gas from the solidified 
portions into the still molten areas and so getting rid 
of it, the molten portions tend to transmit their heat 
until the entire mass cools enough to freeze Thus 
the gas is imprisoned until very nearly simultaneous 
solidification locks it in permanently But by chilling 
the molds, the cooling effect upon the outer portions 
of the castings may be made great enough so that 
these portions will solidify in spite of the heat con¬ 
ducted to them The gas then is squeezed out 

Castings made in this way can be 100 percent 
stronger than wrought products of the same alloys. 

Heat treatment also is being done within casting 
molds The grain structure, and therefore the 
strengths and other physical properties of an alloy, 
can depend upon the length of time during which 
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by this spring, out from a cylindrical casting ef 
Mnbanlta metal, an Improvad form of oast Iran 

the alloy is held at a critical or other pre-selected 
temperature 

By usual practice a metal product is cast, after 
which it is either wrought or machined or otherwise 
fabricated Then it is heat-treated for strength, after 
which it must have further corrective operations to 
restore its accuiacy and improve its surface But by 
heating the casting mold to the heat-treating tem¬ 
perature, and lettmg the casting solidify at that 
temperature, it often is possible to obtain better 
grain structures and greater strengths than can be 
had by any subsequent heat treatments 

SPECIAL CASTING ALLOYS — The development 
of special Alloys intended to be cast is another mod¬ 
ern technique Very slight modifications, such as the 
addition of a few parts of nickel, can make alloys 
behave better in almost any mold Stainless steels 
can be made far more corrosion-resistant if their 
carbon contents are kept very low Rather than hav¬ 
ing the traditional “cast brittleness,” cast metals can 
be highly flexible if cast of special Meehamte alloys 
All of these techniques have made major changes 
in castmg practices Instead of being a place of dirt 
+ and fumes where the foundryman worked by his ex¬ 
perience and craft alone, the modern foundry is op¬ 
erated by strict metallurgical control 
It is not common to set up with vacuum and with 
Inert gases under pressure to control every move¬ 
ment of the molten metal But temperature control 
and control of pressures upon the metal are con- 
; stantly increasing in use 

l> The very shrink forces which have been the ene¬ 
mies of casting are being put to work Non-crushing 
cores are placed where high accuracies of cast holes 
are wanted The molten metal shrinks around them, 
compacts itself, holds to accuracies as close as those 
obtained by ordinary grinding 
No one at this time knows where all of these new 
techniques will lead. Only one point is certain. Cast¬ 
ing, which is the oldest of the metal working arts, is 
coming on to become one of the newest 



NIGHT COOLING 

for 

DAY COMFORT 

By L F, Paterson 

echanioal Engineer, ||g Elsctrlc Vsntilating Company 


Power Fons and Ventilators, Replacing 
With Cool Night Air the Heat Accumu¬ 
lated in a Building During the Day, Can 
Provide Comfortable Indoor Air Temper¬ 
atures Which Would Be Obtainable 
Otherwise Only Through the Installation 
of Vastly More Expensive Equipment 


A wax paper manufacturer was encountering 
heavy losses due to spoilage m his warehouse 
during the hot summer months The wax softened, 
sheets stuck together, causing damage in inventory, 
rejections from customers, and lo^s of good will An 
estimate on mechanical refrigeration for the storage 
space ran well over $40,000, with correspondingly 
7^ high operating and maintenance costs A survey was 
made with night-cooling in mind as a possible solu¬ 
tion It was found that (1) the paper was stacked 
with ample space for air to circulate between the 
rolls, (2) the building design permitted inflow of 
air near the floor level through doors on either side 
of the warehouse, (3) a skylight extending the length 
of the warehouse made possible the inexpensive in¬ 
stallation of fans 


Hot daytlms air, axptllad by fans, Is raplaoad by cool, froth night air antarlng through windows 
All illustration! oourtssy llg Electric Ventilating Company 
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Till warm air drawn oft 
through Iho Inoanoplo* 
uous grill (arrow) In 
tha coiling of this doc¬ 
tor's recaption room, Is 
oxhaustod by roof fans 



With such evidence in its favor, a night-cooling 
system was installed And in this installation, costing 
approximately $3000, that company found the solution 
to its problem 

This is just a single example of how effective air 
cooling can be provided at low cost with a mght- 
coohng system 

The extremely high air temperatures often at¬ 
tained in buildings during the summer arc due largely 
to the fact that the heat of day is absorbed by the 
structure itself, and by all that it contains Then, 
after the day shift has ended and the plant is closed 
up, the day-time heat is retained inside the building 
As a result, on the following morning the workers 
come into a hot, humid, heavy atmosphere that is 
little better than the peak of the previous day 

BASIC PRINCIPLE — Outdoors, however, when the 
sun goes down, even during extreme heat waves, the 
temperature drops lii w 30 degrees And the basic 
principle of a night-cooling system lies in taking full 
advantage of this sharp drop in outdoor temperature 

Propeller fans or power roof ventilators are in- ** 
stalled m walls, windows, skylights, or on the roof 
Actuated by either electric time clocks or main¬ 
tenance crews, the fans are turned on as soon as the 
outdoor temperature has lowered and are stopped in 
early morning hours The heat which accumulated 
in the buildmg during the day, along with the 
humidity, odors, dust, steam, and other unwanted 
air contaminants, are driven out of the buildmg as 
the cool night air is drawn in from outside Inside 
temperature may thus be lowered as much as 20 de¬ 
grees, the atmosphere is then fresh and inviting 
when the day shift comes to work 

In the case of the wax paper warehouse, fans ac¬ 
tuated by time clocks were turned on near midnight 
to pull cool night air into the building and circulate 
it around the stored rolls of paper A complete chang* 


of air was produced every four minutes The fan£ 
were automatically stopped m the early morning, 
at which time the night watchman closed all win¬ 
dows and doors And care was taken during the day 
to see that the warehouse was closed as much as 
possible to retain the low-temperature air Thus, 
the spoilage of wax paper due to heat was completely 
eliminated 

IN ATTICS FIRST — Starting back m 1918, when 
our company first adapted the exhaust fan to remove 
heat from attics, this method of cooling buildings has 
gamed increasing acceptance, and today night-cool¬ 
ing systems are being installed in apartments, hotels, 
stores, industrial plants, and office buildings 

A typical commercial installations is the one made 
in a group of medical buildings where five buildings 
contain 170 rooms to be ventilated Into waiting 
rooms, doctors' offices, opeiating rooms, X-ray rooms, 
laboratories, daikrooms, and iest rooms, it is neces¬ 
sary to introduce fresh air, at the same time exhaust¬ 
ing stale air, heat, and odors without “short-circuit¬ 
ing" the air, or transferring odors from one room to 
another Power roof ventilators installed on each of 
the five buildings are started each night by main¬ 
tenance crews, and are turned off near dawn Again 
at noon, the fans are turned on to draw out accumu¬ 
lated heat, and, on excessively hot days, the fans run 
all day 

The result of this installation is a seeming impos¬ 
sibility—complete satisfaction of the 40 doctors who 
occupy the buildings, with comfortable air tempera¬ 
tures maintained throughout the entire year 

In almost any buildmg—industrial, commercial, or 
residential—where accumulated heat is a problem, 
the judicious placement and operation of power fans 
or ventilators will provide air conditions which would 
cost many times more to achieve with any other cool¬ 
ing technique 
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FUELS OF THE FUTURE: 

For Gas Turbines 

and Jet Propulsion 


By Phllefut H. Hoff 

Atflitant Director, Research Division, Esso Laboratories 


editor's Noto: The accompanying ar¬ 
ticle is the second of four, adapted by 
permission from papers presented ot a 
recent Standard Oil Development Com¬ 
pany seminar on Fuels of the Future 
Each paper deals with different phases 
of fuels for engines of types now in use, 
under development, or projected Together 
they summarize the general subject and 
furnish a glimpse of the fuels and engines 
which technology will be offering to trans¬ 
portation in the years to come 


T he principle of the combustion gas turbine which 
has made possible the development of turbo-jet 
and turbo-prop-jet engines for aircraft, and which 
appears also to have a definite place in the future 
of marine and railroad locomotive propulsion, is by no 
means new History is full of attempts to develop a 
satisfactory gas turbine Early experimenters, handi¬ 
capped both by lack of knowledge which would per¬ 
mit design of efficient compressors and turbines, and 
by lack of the proper materials of construction, were 
unsuccessful However, the war-time need for greater 
and greater speed in aircraft prompted intensive 
research in these fields, and the increased knowledge 
of aerodynamics, coupled with the discovery of struc¬ 
tural materials suitable for extremely high tempera¬ 
tures, made possible the development of the gas tur¬ 
bine, in the form of the turbo-jet engine, for aircraft. 
This new type of engine has opened new horizons 
for aircraft performance, and is one of the outstand¬ 
ing developments since the original flight of heavler- 
than-air machines. 

Basically, the design of the combustion gas turbine 
is simple There is only one major moving part, a 
rotating shaft on which is mounted an air compres¬ 


sor and a turbine rotor The compressor supplies air 
to the combustion chambers where fuel is burned 
continuously to increase the energy content of the 
compressed air by heating it The resulting hot gases 
are then expanded through a turbine, causing the 
turbine rotor and shaft to revolve In the case of the 
turbo-jet engme, only sufficient energy is recovered 
by the turbine to drive the compressor, the hot gases 
leaving the tuibine are exhausted through nozzles to 
form the jet 

In the prop-jet engine, or in a gas turbine con¬ 
structed for marine propulsion, the greater part of 
the energy available in the hot gases from the com¬ 
bustion chamber is recovered by the turbine, and the 
power thus available, ovei and above that required 
to drive the compressor, may be utilized to drive an 
air screw, in the case of high-speed aircraft, or a 
generator, for example, in a maiine installation The 
prop-jet aviation engine, of course, may still be con¬ 
sidered a jet-propulsion unit 

The amounts of fuel and air consumed by the gas- 
turbine engine in developing its power are astound¬ 
ing when first considered A turbo-jet engine devel¬ 
oping 4000 pounds thrust, equivalent to 4000 horse¬ 
power at 375 miles per hour, will require more than 
four million cubic feet of air in an hour At this rate 
all the air in a typical six-room house would be ex¬ 
hausted in about nme seconds Approximately 20 
barrels of fuel are burned each hour—enough fuel, 
if it were •gasoline, to drive an automobile 12,000 
miles at a speed of 60 miles per hour, or, if heating 
oil, enough to heat a typical six-room house for two 
thirds of a heating season 

Heat is released in the combustion chambers of the 
turbo-jet engine at the rate of about 20,000,000 Btu 
per hour per cubic foot of combustion zone, which 
may be compared with a rate of one million to two 
million Btu pet* hour per cubic foot in the case of in¬ 
dustrial furnaces And this great development of 
power is accomplished with a freedom from vibration 
unknown in reciprocating engines 

BRIGHT FUTURE — The future of gas-turbine 
power plants for aviation is very bright The turbo¬ 
jet engine right now far surpasses the conventional 
reciprocating engine where extremely high speed is 
necessary, and where fuel economy is of secondary 
importance, as in fighters, interceptors, and fast at- 
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tack bombers at present altitudes When pressurized 
cabins for very high altitude are developed, it has 
future possibilities for fast, long range commercial 
transport There are two reasons First, at altitudes 
of 40,000 feet or higher the turbo-jet unit is much 
mora economical of fuel than at low altitudes Sec¬ 
ond, long flights of 3000 miles, which presently take 

to 14 hours, may be made in six to seven hours, 
thereby doubling the utilization of equipment and 
flight personnel, and also providing a more attractive 
passenger schedule 

The turbo-propeller-jet power plant has the possi¬ 
bility of competing directly with the conventional re¬ 
ciprocating engine at present-day speeds, since it is 
to be expected that improvements in design will re¬ 
sult in fuel economy and operating life equivalent to 
those of the reciprocating engine The rapidity of 
application of turbine power plants to commercial 
flying is a subject of varying opinion Some estimate 
that they will be introduced in three years, others 
in five years, and still others in 10 years or longer 
However, the rapidity of their introduction will most 
probably be m direct proportion to the amount and 
caliber of the effoit expended in research and de¬ 
velopment 

Among the advantages claimed for large gas-tur¬ 
bine installations for marine propulsion are savmgs 
m weight and space requirements The gas turbine 
will, for example, eliminate boilers It should be 
cheaper to construct than modem steam or Diesel 
equipment and would eliminate many items of auxil¬ 
iary equipment, such as condensers If experience 
obtained in the case of gas turbines in the aircraft 
Bold is duplicated, the large-scale gas turbine should 
also have the advantage of being able to furnish 


power almost immediately when required The unit 
should come to operating temperatures very quickly, 
and any extensive time-lag, such as is needed for 
the development of high-pressure steam, would not 
be necessary 

NOT JUST ANY FUEL — Many misleading state¬ 
ments have been made about the fuel quality re¬ 
quirements of the aircraft gas-turbine engines One 
could gather from early publicity releases that these 
units could bum almost anything that could be 
pumped and was combustible Such statements do 
not reflect the actual situation It is true that aircraft 
gas turbines do not require high-octane gasoline, 
although many of them have been operated success¬ 
fully on this type of fuel It has been found, how¬ 
ever, that gas-turbine engines perform best on 
certain specific types of fuels, and these fuels must, 
in addition to satisfying the characteristics of the 
gas-turbine combustion chamber, meet a number 
of specifications which are inherent m any fuel util¬ 
ized m high-altitude aircraft Foi example, the fuel 
must have a very low freezing point in order to 
withstand low temperatures at high altitudes 

From the standpoint of engine performance, a 
satisfactory fuel for gas-turbine engines must bum 
cleanly, and must not cause deposition of carbon or 
coke in the combustion chamber Such coke forma¬ 
tion, in addition to being an indication of incomplete 
combustion with consequent loss in efficiency, may 
also promote warping and distortion of the metal 


Slwpttflod taction of i gat turbine* Haattd air tnm 
MMbtstloH ohanbor Is exhausted through turbine, 
which drive* the ooMprtsier and aUo provides powor 
for stationary plants, locomotives, or thlpt 
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liners of the combustion chamber by preventing even 
dissipation of heat Furthermore, large particles of 
coke may become dislodged and severely damage the 
turbine blades 

The satisfactory fuel must provide a stable flame 
over wide ranges of air-to-fuel ratio Flame blow¬ 
out must not occur when throttling causes a momen¬ 
tary abnormally lean mixture Similarly, blow-out 
must not take place in the event of rich mixture 
caused by quick throttling while the compressor is 
rotating at relatively low speed Blow-outs might 
well prove disastrous, particularly in combat air¬ 
craft, if re-ignition were not immediately obtained, 
and such cases might be encountered at high altitude 

Finally, the gas-turbine fuel itself and its prod¬ 
ucts of combustion must be of such nature that 
neither will corrode the metals of which the engine 
is constructed 

Fuels for aircraft gas-turbine engines at the pres- • 
ent time range in volatility from that of 100-octane 
aviation fuel, which is frequently employed because 
of its availability, to that of kerosine Present indica¬ 
tions are that fuels of higher boiling ranges are not 
entirely satisfactory m the combustion chambers of 
the gas-turbine engines because, among other rea¬ 
sons, of their low temperature properties 

The chemical composition of the fuels may also be 
an important factor Aromatic hydrocarbons appear to 
bum less cleanly than those of the paraffinic type 
On the other hand, in the case of jet-powered air¬ 
craft, the aromatic hydrocarbons should have a 
fundamental advantage because of their higher heat 
content per gallon, and fuel storage space may be¬ 
come a limiting factor on high-speed planes There 
are indications that improvements in combustion 
chamber and accessory equipment design may per¬ 
mit the use of highly aromatic fuels If the use of 
fuels containing large percentages of aromatic hydro¬ 
carbons should ultimately prove to be desirable, it 
will permit utilizing many products produced by 
catalytic or thermal cracking, m addition to the more 
paraffinic products that predominate in virgin crudw 
oil 

EXTENSIVE FUEL TESTING - In order to deter¬ 
mine the most desirable fuel from a performance 


Powtr is supplied by tbs turbo-ftt fbroafb 

reaction. Tbo turbine operates tbe compressor and 
may also pewar a propeller as In a prop-jet. In 
drawing, direction of motion 1$ from right to loft 


standpoint, fuels of all types are being evaluated in 
full-scale combustion chambers of gas turbme 
engines The Standard Oil Development Company 
was the first petroleum company to establish a lab¬ 
oratory for this purpose, and tests are run in all 
types of currently available units Facilities are on 
hand for simulating conditions of flight at altitudes 
up to 40,000 feet By this means, the requirements of 
newly developed engines can be determined as soon 
as the engines become available 

Knowledge of the fundamental variables con¬ 
trolling high-output combustion is essential for fur¬ 
ther development of gas-turbine fuels Studies of the 
fundamentals of combustion are under way in a spe¬ 
cial laboratory in co-operation with the Office of 
Naval Research Here the many factors affecting 
rates of flame propagation, flame stability, and heat 
release per unit volume are investigated on a lab¬ 
oratory scale The most advanced spectrographic 
techniques are employed, and it has been necessary 
to construct numerous unconventional pieces of test 
apparatus For example, means had to be developed 
for confining the flame from fuel being burned at a 
faster rate than in a domestic heating furnace within 
a space six inches long and one inch in diameter 
Knowledge gamed by these fundamental studies will 
find application, not only to problems relating to gas 
turbines, but also to pulse jets, ram jets, improved 
furnaces of all kinds, and even to combustion m the 
reciprocating engines 

The ultimate selections of the types of fuel to be 
generally employed in gas turbines will depend upon 
combustion performance, safety m storage and han¬ 
dling of fuels, and economy of operation The selec¬ 
tion of the boiling range characteristics of the fuels 
will be affected by considerations of maximum prob¬ 
able future demand for other liquid fuels, such as 
motor gasoline, 100-octane fuel components, kerosine, 
and Diesel fuels so that the characteristics will not 
unduly restrict amounts that can be made Assurance 
of proper performance will come only from extensive 
research over long periods of time 
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EXPANSION TESTING 

Essential To Understanding of 
Production Problems 

High-speed operation in any indus¬ 
try usually means the occurence or 
the use of elevated temperatures 
Temperatures in turn mean ex¬ 
panded dimensions of materials 
And expansion can mean breakage 
of retaining members, losses of pro- 



Courtesy Whip Mix Corporation 


Buruu of Standards typa Dilatomatar 

duction accuracy, and similai 
tioubles 

Materials are studied as never 
before to find out just how much 
ihey will expand and undei what 
conditions The data, which must be 
of scientific accuracy, are obtained 
from such intricate instruments as 
the Bureau of Standards type 
Dilatometer —E L C 


LINE VOLTAGE STABILIZER 

Reduces Variations In Quality 
Of Photographic Prints 

Varying voltage conditions and the 
consequent bad effect on the quality 
of negatives and prints have been 
eliminated in a lithographic plant 
by the installation of a voltage 
stabilizer which delivers a constant 
output of 230 volts when connected 


to an ordinary power line whose 
voltage varies between 190 and 260 
volts The influence of other elec¬ 
trical loads on the voltage output is 
eliminated 

Installation of the stabilizer grew 
out of a study by the Charles M 
Falk Lithographic Company of the 
factors controlling Jjie production of 
good negatives and prints It was 
discovered that negatives did not 
pioduce the same true colors for a 
given exposure, or, for black and 
white negatives, the same densities 
for a given exposure Further studies 
showed that voltage variation 
caused by changes of electucal loads 
on the building circuit produced 
color variations as a result of un¬ 
equal voltages at the light source 

The General Electric voltage 
stabilizer, a 5000-volt-ampere trans¬ 
former network device, was installed 
for control of the lighting circuit 
used in the photographic process 
resulting in a reduction in negative 
spoilage and lower time losses 


FUEL VAPORIZER 

Distributes Super-Fine Spray 
Through Pin-Hole Slots 

hipping heavy oil into a minia- 
tuie cyclone of tiny droplets aver¬ 
aging less than four ten-thousandths 
of an inch in diameter, a fuel atom¬ 
izer has been perfected to speed 
work on a new gas turbine engine, 
according to scientists at the West- 
mghouse Research Laboratories 
Designed by Keith V Smith, the 
atomizer will be used on a 2000- 
hoisepower oil-burnmg gas turbine 
now under development 

A new-type nozzle that sprays oil 
into the engine, the atomizer en¬ 
ables a minimum of 96 percent of 
the fuel to be converted into heat 
over a wide range of speeds—at 
times reaching heat-producing effi¬ 
ciency twice that of conventional 
nozzles 

‘This is possible,” explains Dr 
Stewart Way, who supervises com¬ 
bustion research at the Laboratories, 
“because the tiny wind-driven drop¬ 
lets vaporize and bum more readily 


than the spray from a conventional 
nozzle, which produces fuel par¬ 
ticles some ten times larger 

“About 29 billion drops a second 
are sprayed by the new nozzle, pro¬ 
viding a total burning area of one 
hundred square feet and immensely 
speeding up the process of vaporiza¬ 
tion As a result, greater fuel econ¬ 
omy now becomes possible, reducing 
the cost of gas turbine operation ” 
Key to the new nozzle’s atomizing 
power is a blast of air that enters 
through six pin-hole slots cut at an 
angle in the nozzle As these sepa- 
late streams of air enter the atom¬ 
izer, their whirling motion stirs up 
a miniature cyclone This air blast 
in turn collides with the incoming 
fuel supply, ripping the thick oil 
into droplets so fine they approach 
the size of fog particles 
“The conventional method of sup¬ 
plying fuel is to pump oil through a 
nozzle at various pressures and let 
the flame do the rest,” Dr Way 
points out “But such a method has 
two serious disadvantages First 
when the turbine is running under 
hght loads, the fuel is distributed 
unevenly throughout the combustion 
chamber, a large part going to the 
walls where some of it cakes m the 
form of unburned carbon particles 
Second disadvantage of convention¬ 
al nozzles is that the particles are 
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too large for best combustion when 
fuel pressures are relatively low 
<4 The fuel nozzle designed by 
Keith Smith goes a long way toward 
clearing both these hurdles by pro¬ 
viding super-fine atomization over 
a wide range of operations, and by 
distributing the fuel equally to all 
parts of the combustion chamber 
“A unique feature,” Dr Way con¬ 
tinues, “is that a very fine spray can 
be attained at oil pressures as low 
as 10 pounds per square inch, and 
even lower if a lighter grade of 
oil is used With the conventional 
nozzle, pressures of at least 50 
pounds per square inch are re¬ 
quired ” 


CHILLED LATEX 

Converted Into Synthetic 
Rubber Film 

Conversion of a neoprene latex to 
a purified synthetic rubber known 
as GR-M is now possible on a con¬ 
tinuous production basis It has 
been found that a latex of GR-M 
can be converted into a thin rubber¬ 
like film by freezing a thin layer of 
latex on the surface of a chilled re¬ 
volving metal cylinder and then 
scraping off a film of rubber mixed 
with ice crystals This method avoids 
the use of chemicals and can be op¬ 
erated continuously in a machine 
The method by which GR-M is 
manufactured gives a milk-like dis¬ 
persion of tiny rubber particles that 
looks like latex obtained from the 
rubber tree Before such goods as 
tires, hose, and other articles can be 
made, it is necessary to separate the 
synthetic rubber from the water and 
chemicals used in the manufacture 


of the latex. Such 9 latex can be 
coagulated by the addition of chemi¬ 
cals or acids and the solid rubber 
thus obtained But it was desirable 
to produce the synthetic rubber 
without the necessity of adding 
chemicals that must be removed 
later or by the use of excessive labor 
In the new process, developed by 
E I du Pont de Nemours and Com¬ 
pany, the latex is fed to a cold re¬ 
volving drum, the film of ice and 
rubber is removed and thawed, and 
the water is then removed by 
squeezing the film and passage 
through drying ovens similar to 
those used for drying textiles The 
dried film is very thin and resembles 
a sheet of elastic transparent paper 
This film when dried is fed into 
machines which squeeze it together 
into the form of a rope about an 
inch in diameter The roped GR-M 
is then continuously cut into sec¬ 
tions and packaged by automatic 
machinery ready to be shipped to 
the fabricators of rubber goods 


MACHINE-SHOP FORESTS 

ftefurn With Installation 
Of Special Conduits 

When belt drives with their over¬ 
head shafting first were reduced in 
number, many a plant manager 
sighed happily over the fact that the 
ceiling space was clear above his 
machines and his shop no longer 
looked like a forest 
Gradually, the forest appearance 
is creeping back Compressed air 
lines, hydraulic lines, electrical con¬ 
nections, circulating steam and hot 
water, special lubricants, tubes for 
gravity or pneumatic handling of 


materials, all are being led down 
from plant ceilings And with them 
are coming all of the problems of 
light without shadows which had 
existed with the belting 
This condition will increase No 
matter what the engineer may de¬ 
sire above his machines, ceiling 
space is too handy and too valuable 
to waste— ELC 


MIDGET CAMERA 

Disguised As Match-Box, 
Was Tool of OSS 

Shall enough for concealment in 
a person's hand and yet capable of 
snapping pictures that can be en¬ 
larged many diameters with ex¬ 
cellent clarity, a tiny camera was 



IIhhm film Is asad 


developed duimg the war for use 
by the OSS and underground forces 
Also the OSS was supplied with 
“vestpocket darkroom” kits con¬ 
taining several rolls of 16-mm film 
photographic developing and fixing 
chemicals in pill form, a small 
chamois for wiping the developed 
film dry, mixing spoon, film clips, 
and a pencil-size solution agitating 
stick By means of this mimatuie 
darkroom equipment, the film could 
be developed m a small glass hold¬ 
ing a jigger of solution 
The camera, which was planned 
by J L Boon, Joseph Stoiber, and 
Henry Hood, all of the Eastman 
Kodak Camera Works, took film in 
coils or spools in lengths of about 
two feet It produced about 30 ex¬ 
posures, had an f /5 lens with one 
stop to close the aperture to //11, 
and operated at a shutter speed of 
about l/50th of a second 
With a one-inch focal length, the 
lens had an angle of view of ap¬ 
proximately 45 degrees, which per¬ 
mitted picture-shooting “from the 
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hip ” The subject was in focus from 
about eight feet to infinity 
Film coated with standard East¬ 
man emulsions (Super XX or Plus 
X) was used in the camera, which 
was constructed of a molded Bake- 
lite inner case sheathed in a metal 
outer case The entire camera had 0 
dull black finish 

Functioning with but a slight 
click, the “M B " had no view finder 
and was operated simply by aiming 
at the subject, then pushing a small 
plunger A wire lever enabled the 
operator to take time exposures as 
well 

For copymg photographs or 
printed matter the camera was set m 
a small stand equipped with a close- 
up lens In this manner it served as 
a photo-recording apparatus for re¬ 
producing documents and similar 
material 


INSECTS TRACED 

By Tagging With Radto- 
Acf/vo Material 

Movement of insects can be fol¬ 
lowed by attaching a small amount 
of radium sulfate to them and de¬ 
tecting the radioactivity with a 
Geiger-Muller tube With this tube 
and its associated power supply, 
sufficient output is obtained to op¬ 
erate a loudspeaker directly, and to 
locate through four inches of soil 
an insect or worm carrying five 
micrograms of tracer Periodic ticks 
from the loudspeaker increase in 
rate as the insect is approached — 
KH 


BETTER LEATHER FINISHES 

Produced Through l/se Of 
Infra-Rid lamps 

K4odern scientific developments are 
being successfully applied to one of 
man's oldest industries, shoemaking 
Today, progressive tanners are using 
infra-red lamps to fix the finishes 
on leathers They find this superior 
to the old heat methods, for it per¬ 
mits a second application in a mat¬ 
ter of seconds and, in this way, 
radically reduces the time necessary 
for finishing 


WATCH TIMER 

Compares Ticks With Output 
Of Crystal Oscillator 

Newest in watch rate recorders is 
a device which picks up the sounds 
of a watch with a microphone, feeds 
them to an amplifier, and thence 



Watch rata thaws by lints on paper 


to a trigger tube that operates the 
solenoid of a printing bar A crys¬ 
tal-controlled oscillator serving as 
the master time clock also acts on 
the printmg bar, so that the slope of 
the lines printed on a strip of paper 
indicates whether the watch is run¬ 
ning fast or slow A series of lines 
parallel to the sides of the paper 
means that the watch is keeping 
perfect time The instrument, made 
by the Gibbs Division of George W 
Borg Corporation, is supplied in a 
plastics case for counter use — K H 


OFF-SHORE OIL WELL 

May he First of Many 
Far From Land 

An oil well 10 miles out in the 
Gulf of Mexico—the first operation 
of this nature so far from land—is 
only a forerunner of others even 
greater distances off shore, states 
R G Watts, of the Magnolia Petio- 
leum Company, which drilled the 
well This well is about 37 miles 
south of Morgan City, Louisiana, 10 
miles off shore from the mouth of 
the Atchafalaya River The same 
film has in process of consliuction 
anothei platform 29 miles oft shore 
Four others are in the planning 
stage within 10 miles of shore and 
one moie neaily 20 miles out Pios- 
pects are that the next few years 
will see many more wells drilled 
in the Gulf waters and probably 
much further out 

The well was drilled to a total 
depth of 12,874 feet with no pro¬ 
duction At present it is dulling di¬ 
rectionally at 10,601 feet from a 
whipstock set at 10,542 feet 

Water at the location site was 16 
feet deep at mean low tide There 
are no other wells between this one 
and the shore in this general area 
but there are a few m Atchafalaya 
Bay, in protected and somewhat 
shallower water 

The quartering of men and trans¬ 
porting them to and from the job site 
in a reasonable length of time gave 
promise of being a major problem 
This was solved in two ways First 
by establishing a quarterboat near 


Eugene Island just inside the Bay 
in semi-quiet waters, and secondly 
by use of a heavy fast boat as crew 
boat to transport men between the 
job and the quarterboat 
The distance of the well from land 
and its location in the open Gulf 
necessitated piovidmg more plat¬ 
form space or area for storage of 
drilling mud, fuel oil, fresh water, 
and standby units than would other¬ 
wise be required The platform was 
set at an elevation of 20 feet above 
mean high water to give protection 
against waves of maximum expected 
height The bracing on the piling was 
designed for the force of such waves 
which, due to the open type of struc¬ 
ture, would be about 800 pounds per 
square foot of exposed surface 


JET ALLOYS TESTED 

By Rapid Spinning At 
High Temperatures 

Scientists are exploding whirling, 
red-hot disks of metal in an effort 
to determine the maximum strength 
of parts for aircraft jet engines This 
“metal torture" will lay t\ie ground¬ 
work for development of new alloys 
especially suited to this work 
Disks of specially-developed al¬ 
loys, one foot in diameter and one 
inch thick, will be heated to tem¬ 
peratures above 1400 degrees, Fah¬ 
renheit, and spun at a speed of 1200 
miles per hour—35,000 revolutions 
a minute—until they literally fly 
upart under the combined attack of 
centrifugal force and heat A spe¬ 
cially constructed dugout, ringed 
with heavy sandbags and sunk 10 
feet below floor level, will bear the 
brunt of the assault 

“These destruction tests," explains 
R E Peterson, manager of the 
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Mechanics Department at the West- 
inghouse Research Laboratories, 
where the tests are being conducted, 
“are aimed at revealing the ulti¬ 
mate strength of alloys now used in 
gas-turbine lotors for jet engine 
application In actual service, these 
rotors—on which the turbine blades 
ride—are subjected to terrific stress 
and temperatures We plan to simu¬ 
late and even exceed those condi¬ 
tions until the metal breaks up ” 
When the actual test is underway 
the 32-pound disk is covered by a 
thin steel hood from which air has 
been evacuated to reduce friction 
The hood has been constiucted pur¬ 
posely of very light steel, one eighth 
of an inch thick, so that flying frag¬ 
ments of the metal will easily pene¬ 
trate its thin skin Use of a heavier 
steel would cause serious damage to 
the fragments and prevent close 
scrutiny of the type of fracture or 
break involved—very vital informa¬ 
tion to the scientist 
As the heated disk spins, research 
engineeis will make continuous 
measurement of its temperature 
Methods for doing this posed a dif¬ 
ficult problem Since the disk is 
whirling at the rate of 35,000 revolu¬ 
tions per minute, any heat-measur¬ 
ing device attached to the outer rim 
would have a centrifugal pull of ap¬ 
proximately 190,000 times its own 
weight Even if the device weighed 
a fraction of an ounce, it would have 
to be fastened strongly enough to 
resist a pull of many thousand 
pounds The problem was solved by 
a special welding process 
Periodic measurements also will 
be made of the expanding diametei 
of the whirling metal disk Under 
high stress and temperature, all 
metals tend to flow or “creep,” and 
with the very narrow clearances in 
the gas turbine, a knowledge of thu 
rate of flow is vital to the design 
engineer to prevent future rubbing 
of surfaces 


DDT MOTHPROOFING 

Assures Two-Year Protection 
From Attack By insects 

^Mothproofing clothing by spraymg 
DDT in solution on the material in 
the centnfugal extractor at the div 
cleaner’s plant as a last step in the 
dry cleaning piocess affords here- 
tofore-impossible protection The 
treatment leaves tiny traces of the 
insecticide so distributed through¬ 
out the fabric that insects will not 
attack it for as long as two years 
or more after treatment, even though 
the garment be washed in the in¬ 
terim The amount of insecticide left 
in the fabric is so small that it in no 


other way affects the cloth, nor does 
it impart color or odor to the work 
Application is simple and apparently 
foolproof, the insecticide is dis¬ 
solved in the solvent by passing it 
over a porous bag containing the 
powder The solution is sprayed on 
the material in the extractor just 
before the work goes to the final 
dryers —DM K 


FABRIC COATING 

Contains No Sulfur, Protects 
Sifverware From Tarnish 

PLASTics-coated materials, this time 
a cotton-base fabric coated with py- 
rolylm, are making their appearance 
in many new applications One is a 



Tarniik retarding chut 


silver chest sold with Goiham silver¬ 
ware that is coated with Terek, 
manufactured by Athol Manufactui - 
ing Company The advantages of this 
material is that it discouiages tar¬ 
nishing, being compounded without 
sulfur —C A B 


PACKAGE BATTERY CHARGER 

Is Fully Automatic, Can 
Not Overcharge 

Improved heavy-duty battery charg¬ 
ing equipment for industrial truck 
service, meeting all the standaids 
of the Electric Industrial Truck As¬ 
sociation, is now packaged in one 
unit consisting of a single-circuit 
battery-charging motor-generator 
set, with its control cabinet mounted 
on a welded structural steel frame¬ 
work directly abdve It is completely 
wired and assembled before ship¬ 
ment from the factory 
The equipment meets the require¬ 
ments of an 18-cell, 550-ampere 
hour, lead-acid type storage battery 
It charges the battery at the exact 
tapered charge rate that is indi¬ 
cated by the battery manufacturer 
as being necessary for longest life 
of the battery equipment 


The generator is a conventional 
47-volt dc machine For exact ad¬ 
justment of voltage, a slide-wire 
type resistor is used in the field cir¬ 
cuit in place of the usual rheostat 
This prevents tampering with the 
voltage after it has been set 
The equipment, produced by the 
General Electric Company, is com¬ 
pletely automatic Connection of the 
battery to the terminals automati¬ 
cally starts the motor-generator set, 
and when it has attained syn¬ 
chronous speed, the line contactor 
to the battery circuit is closed auto¬ 
matically As soon as the battery 
has reached a voltage representing 
75 to 80 percent of full charge, a 
timing device is actuated which cuts 
off the battery from the charging 
circuit on completion of the charge 
This shuts down the motor-gen¬ 
erator set and prevents overcharg¬ 
ing the battery 


PEST KILLER TESTED 

Seen As Superior To 
DDT, Nicotine 

Having shown in preliminary tests 
that it may be the answer to the 
problem of controlling pests which 
are not eliminated by DDT, a new 
phosphate, tetraethyl pyrophosphate 
(or TEP, as it will probably be 
called) marks as its victims rats, 
codling moths, aphids, and mites 
which menace such crops as apples, 
potatoes, peaches, and cabbages 



ilsonous ruli 


The importance of TEP as an in¬ 
secticide lies in the fact that many 
of the insects which DDT kills are 
those which hold other insects in 
check With the predators elimi¬ 
nated, aphids, mites, and kindred 
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pests flourish Estimates rate TEP 
as ten times as effective as nicotine 

One advantage it possesses is that 
it leaves no poisonous residue, for 
it decomposes within a few days 
after application Thus food prod¬ 
ucts, on which it will be most wide¬ 
ly used, need not be washed before 
marketing 

The full utility of TEP in agricul¬ 
tural fields will not be established 
for at least a year or more Con¬ 
ceivably, it can be used as a spray, 
or dust component, or as an aerosol 
ingredient —H C E J 


CONTROL-CABLE STEEL 

Has Expansion Coefficient to 
Match That Of Aluminum 

Having a coefficient of thermal ex¬ 
pansion close to that of aluminum 
alloy, an alloy steel has recently 
been developed for use in aircraft 
control cables It has successfully 
solved the problem of maintaining 
correct control cable tension when 
used in assemblies with aluminum 
alloy over a range of temperatures 
from — 60 to 4-75 degrees, Fahren¬ 
heit, and without sacrificing neces¬ 
sary strength properties 
The alloy is a mckel-manganese- 
chromium steel containing 11 to 14 
percent nickel, 3 5 to 6 percent man¬ 
ganese and 3 to 6 percent chromium, 
with 0 3 to 0 7 percent carbon Ten¬ 
sile strengths of 250,000 to 280,000 
pounds per square inch, comparable 
to those of “18 and 8” stainless steel, 
are obtainable by cold-rolling The 
material is non-magnetic even after 
severe cold-working, and its high 
thermal expansion coefficients close¬ 
ly match those of the aluminum 
alloys used as cable casing 
The alloy will probably also find 
uses in thermostatic bi-metal paits 
Applications have been developed 
for aircraft engine cylinder liners 
valve seats, and crank case bolts 
The steel can be mtridcd, and seems 
to have good resistance to impact 
at low temper atures 

A special field of use is expected 
to be found in applications that re¬ 
quire a non-magnetic material with 
strength greater than that of the 
nonferrous metals —F P P 


NOVEL WOOD STILL 

Gives Better Yield 
With Less Fuel 

Strmtgthening of the wood distil¬ 
lation industry in competition with 
synthetic manufacturer of acetic 
acid and methanol is forecast by R 


S Aries, research associate at the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
as a result of a new wood distillation 
process 

The new process developed at the 
Institute, in contrast to the old- 
fashioned plants in which wood is 
loaded by hand into cast-iron trams 
or “buggies” and placed in heated 
kilns, uses a steel chamber or re¬ 
tort mto the top of whuh the wood 
is chaiged and continuously emerges 
at the bottom as chaicoal The flue 
combustion gases are circulated sev¬ 
eral times in the retort, thus diying 
the wood and saving on the amount 
of heat necessary for carbonization 

Other advantages of the process 
are a lower investment and a highet 
recovery of superior quality prod¬ 
ucts By the new process one ton of 
dry wood yields 1000 pounds of 
charcoal, 125 pounds of acetic acid 
and 80 pounds of methanol In com¬ 
pel ison, the oven processes now in 
use yield only 600 pounds of char¬ 
coal, 80 pounds of acetic acid and 4S 
pounds of methanol per ton of proc¬ 
essed wood 

These improv3cf yields, coupled 
with mechanized handling of wood, 
should permit plants to survive the 
keen competition from synthetic 
products and establish distillation 
as a permanent wood-chemical in¬ 
dustry in Ameiica —HCEJ 


RADIO COMPASS TRAINER 

Demonstrates Direction Finding 
By Sight and Sound 

Devised for the instruction of air¬ 
craft pilots and radio operators in 
the use of a radio compass, a trainer 
demonstrates both visually and 
aurally how positions of a ladio sta¬ 
tion and an airplane with relation 



Probltms varied by adjusting elements 


to the north magnetic pole and the 
radio loop antenna combine to in¬ 
dicate a bearing from airplane to 
station All of the elements are mov¬ 
able to set up different problems 
The trainee listens with headphones 
as he rotates the loop and plane — 
KH 


PLUG-IN CONTROL 

Con Be Quickly Replaced If 
It Develops Trouble 

Having captive wing-nut mounting 
and a multiple-contact plug for all 



Entlrt unit Is dctaohtd 


external connections, an electronic 
control unit allows practically unin¬ 
terrupted machine operation in a 
factory When trouble occurs m the 
control unit, it is yanked out in its 
entirety, and a spare one plugged 
in with only a few minutes lost 
time —K H 


HIGH-STRENGTH ALLOY 

Of Aluminum and Zinc Was French 
War Time Achievement 

From France are now coming re¬ 
ports of war-time developments m 
the light-metals field which reveal 
that the French went somewhat far¬ 
ther than the United States in the 
stiength level of their new alumi- 
num-zmc alloys 

To obtain the greatest possible 
strengths, and thus to achieve the 
maximum weight saving, the French 
put 8 percent zinc and 2 5 percent 
magnesium m the alloy (as com¬ 
pared with American alloys con- 
taming up to 6 percent zinc) The 
Fiench alloys (called Zicral) are 
reported to have 85,000 to 99,600 
pounds per square inch tensile 
strengths, have a specific gravity of 
2 8, and to be available as both 
sheet and forgings, the former clad 
with a more corrosion-resistant al¬ 
loy —F P P 
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PHOTOELECTRIC ACTUATOR 

Of High Resolution , Counts Tiny 
Parts With Groat Accuracy 

F or counting pills, buttons, watch 
screws, bottle caps, hardware, and other 
such items, which because of their 
small size, light weight, or irregular 
shape, are difficult to count accurately 
at high speeds, a high resolution photo¬ 
electric actuator has a beam approxi¬ 
mately 1/10 inch wide and will re¬ 
spond to changes in light level as small 
as 20 percent Since complete interrup¬ 
tion of the light beam is not required 
for normal operation, objects as small 
as 0.010 of an inch have been counted 
with high accuracy This feature also 
permits the counting of objects which 
do not have a distinct Separation 
This Model 600 Photoelectric Actu- 



Oan coant up to 30,400 unite per minute 


ator, product of the Potter Instrument 
Company, provides the negative pulses 
required for operation of that com¬ 
pany’s electronic counters, and is de¬ 
signed to detect objects at rates up to 
30,000 per minute The unit also con¬ 
tains a capacitor discharge output cir¬ 
cuit for the high-speed operation of 
control solenoids such as required for 
deflector gates and packaging equip¬ 
ment 


SMALL INDUCTION HEATER 

Applicable to Short-Run or 
Production-Line Operation 

An efficient eource of radio-fre¬ 
quency energy for hardening, anneal¬ 
ing, soft-soldering, brazing, or melting 
operations is found in a low-cost, 
bench-type induction heating generator 
engineered for continuous, full-load 
operation on the production line or for 
short-run work This unit, delivered 
ready to use, operates on 120 volt, 60 
cycle power, and has a full-load out¬ 
put of 43 Btu’s per minute at a normal 
operating frequency of 450 kilocycles 
The generator is designed so that wa¬ 



ter-cooling of working coils is unneces¬ 
sary, as are any adjustments on the 
generator when changing from one 
coil to another Single or multi-turn 
coils can readily be made by simply 
shaping copper wire or tubing to the 
work piece 

The equipment is fully protected by 
a plate overload circuit breaker and 
an instantaneous line circuit breaker, 
either of which will automatically shut 
off the generator if improper line 
voltage or load conditions should arise 

This versatile generator, called Ther- 
Monic Model 43 by its maker, The In¬ 
duction Heating Corporation, bridges 
the gap between slow costly hand treat¬ 
ing methods, and Hrge industrial 
heaters 


DDT WHITEWASH 

Has Long Lethal Life When 
Made With Skimmed Milk 

PKRM1TTING the use of DDT in white¬ 
wash coating, a new formula has re¬ 
sulted in the longest-lasting residual 
effect of DDT against insects yet re¬ 
ported to the Milk and Food Section, 
United States Public Health Service, 
according to a disclosure by A W 
Fuchs, Sanitary Engineer Director, of 
that agency's Washington office 
Using a mixture containing a quart 
of Pestroy 25 percent DDT emulsion 
concentrate, a gallon of skimmed milk, 
and four and a half pounds of high- 
grade spraying lime, research chem¬ 
ists of the Sherwin-Williams Company 
produced a whitewash coating which 
still had a high killing effect on flies 
309 days after the coating had been 
applied (DDT, when applied to sur¬ 
faces as part of a coating, is usually 
considered to be lethal for a maximum 
of two to three months) 


Until the development of the new 
formula, it had been impossible to use 
DDT with whitewash because the effi¬ 
cacy of the DDT was destroyed when 
combined with lime and water Skim¬ 
med milk as the binder not only 
makes it possible to lengthen the lethal 
life of the DDT, but also results in an 
enamel-like coating that is more dur¬ 
able than water-mixed whitewash. 

It is believed that whitewash con¬ 
taining DDT will be widely used in 
controlling parasites in and around 
stables, hog shelters, poultry houses, 
outhouses, and dairy bams and other 
farm buildings, as well as being ap- 
pl led to basement walls in homes, 
where it can be highly effective against 
flies, ants, roaches, and so on. 

MULTI-SPOT WELDING 

Production Rafe Doubled With 
Battery Operation 

example of the application of bat¬ 
tery-operated spot welding machines to 
mass production is seen in the welding 
of dust-shield assemblies in the plant 
of an automobile manufacturer The 
parts to be assemblied required 11 spot 
welds A double station machine was 
designed and produced by Progressive 
Welder Company to handle both right 
and left hand dust-shield assemblies 
The batteries (16 cells, 8 volts) are 
contained in a housing in the rear 
center of the machine To the left are 
a group of package-type chargers, 
above which is the charger control A 
total of only 30 kilo-volt amperes— 
balanced on three phases—is required 
to keep the batteries charged 

In operation, only two “shots” from 
the batteries are required to complete 
all 11 welds The first “shot” produces 
six welds simultaneously, while the 
second produces the other five welds 
Production is 300 assemblies per hour, 
with two men to load and unload With 
the previous setup, two men could pro- 
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duce only about 125 dust-shield as¬ 
semblies per hour The ease of loading 
the machine reduces the amount of op¬ 
erator effort required, despite the in¬ 
creased productivity Material Is 20- 
gage cold rolled steel Parts are dropped 
into the fixture and the “start" button 
is pressed All electrodes come down on 
the work, with the electrodes acting 
as clamps* On completing the cycle, 
electrodes retract to permit removal of 
the assembly 

Advantages of the battery-operated 
machines include a decreased line load, 
and ability to perform a greater num¬ 
ber of welds simultaneously 


COMPRESSOR CLUTCH 

Permits Automatic Starting Through 
Delayed-Action Engagement 

Incorporating a "time delay" factor 
which retards its engagement for a 
second or more—long enough to per¬ 
mit the motor to come up to full speed 



Ns pressure release valve* needed 


before any load is applied—a new mer¬ 
cury-activated clutch makes possible 
the automatic starting of air compres¬ 
sors The motor is then able to bring 
to bear its greatest torque, plus the in¬ 
ertia of its rotor to start the load Motor 
current is greatly reduced, the starting 
windings are protected, and the need 
for pressure release valves is elimi¬ 
nated Centrifugal force acting on a 
small amount of mercury in the clutch 
manufactured by Mercury Clutch Cor¬ 
poration, produces hydraulic pressure 
which is dependent upon the “head" of 
mercury rather than the amount This 
pressure is utilized without the use 
of levers or other mechanical means, to 
cause the engagement of the friction 
elements of the clutch 


VERSATILE OSCILLOSCOPE 

With three Interchangeable Ray 
Tubes To Extend Application 

T u ran to permit Quick interchange 
of three different types of cathode-ray 
tubes through the front panel by means 
of a plug-in connection, a versatile, 
portable cathode-ray oscilloscope is a 
general purpose instrument which has 
been built especially rugged for use 
in Industrial applicatio n s. It is con¬ 
structed of heavy-duty components 
which will withstand shock and vibra¬ 
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tion The unit will handle input volt¬ 
ages up to 850 volts peak to peak, and 
its exceptionally low frequency re¬ 
sponse permits the observation of wave 
forms of 0 5 to 300,000 cycles 
Furnished with this oscilloscope, des¬ 
ignated Type WO-60C by its manufac¬ 
turer, the Radio Corporation of 
America, Is a cathode-ray tube of me¬ 
dium persistence for general applica¬ 
tions For the lowest frequencies, how¬ 
ever, a long-persistence, flickerless 
screen is often found desirable A third 
tube having a short-persistence, highly 
actinic screen, is best for photographic 
recording without the effect of blur¬ 
ring The latter two tubes arc available 
as accessories 

The WO-60C permits changeover 
from one type of cathode-ray tube to 
another in as little as ten seconds This 
is accomplished by merely detaching a 
built-in light shield, removing the tube, 
and plugging in another one having 
the desired characteristics 


PASTE-FORMING RESIN 

Easily Processed Without 
Expensive Equipment 

A true polyvinyl chloride paste-form¬ 
ing resin, the first of its type to be 
made in the United States is a free- 
flowing white powder with a specific 
gravity of 140 It is easily dispersed 
m a plasticizer with the use of simple 
processing equipment Employing proper 
heat treatment, articles can be fabri¬ 
cated from the new resin, designated 
Geon resin 100-X-26, that have the 
same excellent qualities for equivalent 
resin-plasticizer ratios to those fabri¬ 
cated from the standard Geon resins 

The principle advantages of Geon 
100-X-26 resin, produced by the B F 
Goodrich Company, are ease of process¬ 
ing and the use of conventional equip¬ 
ment Both of these advantages elimi¬ 
nate, in coating operations, the neces¬ 
sity for heavy and expensive equip¬ 
ment, and the shrinkage of fabrics com¬ 
monly encountered in water or solvent 
system coatings 

Using the resin-plasticizer formu¬ 
lating method, the fabricator gains the 
added advantages of 100 percent total 
solids, no shrinkage of mass due to 
loss of volatiles, excellent low pressure 


molding, and thicker coating* with one 
dip or pass The inexpensive diluent 
system gives the advantage* of rapid 
release with no retention of solvents, 
high total solids, and products fabri¬ 
cated with any degree of hardness* 

The ease of formulating and process¬ 
ing with Geon 100-X-26 suggests a 
variety of applications for the new 
material It may be molded, cast, 
coated, or dipped to produce the same 
type products commonly made by cal¬ 
endering—or latex coatings These 
products include coated paper and 
fabrics, thin films for curtains or rain¬ 
coats, and thicker sheeting for uphol¬ 
stery, handbags, and shoe* 

HOLE-PUNCHING UNITS 

Assure A/memenf of Punch 
And Die, Is Easily Set Up 

For piercing mild steel of thicknesses 
up to one quarter inch, new hole- 
punching units have pedestal dies that 
permit the punching of angles and 
channels as well as flat sheets Each 
unit consists of a holder that carries 
the punch, die, and stripping mecha¬ 
nism This design eliminates the neces¬ 
sity of attaching punch to press ram, 
and assures permanent allnement of 



Unit (above) contains dla, punch, aid 
stripping mechanism. One* plactd la 
press, sstnp (below) needs ae farther 
adjustments bsfers punching eperatlea 

punch and die Any good mechanic 
may assemble these punching unit* in¬ 
to a hole-punching die for operating 
in stamping presses or press brakes 
Setups are made on T-slotted platea 
or templates for stamping presses and 
press brakes The setup is simply 
placed in the press and it la ready to 
start punching with the first stroke of 
the press without further adjustment 
of units or punches and dies The press 
ram requires only one adjustment re¬ 
gardless of how many hole-pu n c hin g 
patterns are placed in operation be¬ 
cause of the uniform shut height o! 
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these punches, called the Wales Type 
“CJ" Hole-Punching Units These ad¬ 
vantages reduce press “down time” be¬ 
tween setups to an absolute minimum 
These units are made by the Wales- 
Strippit Corporation in three holder 
widths with maximum punch diameter 
of 7 /a inches 


PAINT DEODORANT 

Replaces Traditional Odor 
With One More Pleasant 

Paints used in homes, factories, and 
offices can now be deodorized and 
given an odor of pine, cedar, or other 
pleasant fragrances that are barely 
perceptible Added by the manufac¬ 
turer to oil or water paints, enamels, 
and lacquers, a series of new chemical 
products, called Pamt-O-Dors pri¬ 
marily neutralize and mask pamt odors 
as the paint is applied and dries The 
aromatic mixtures are easy to use, in¬ 
expensive, and have no effect on the 
color, viscosity, drying time, or other 
qualities of paints Giving off a slightly 
fragrant odor when the paint is applied, 
the aromatic mixtures, produced by 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc, volatilize 
completely and leave no odor once the 
paint is dry 


WOOD PREFABRICATOR 

Grooves, Glues Pieces for Curved 
Assemblies Automatically 

Having adjustable tracks a new Lin- 
derman automatic wood fabricator 
makes possible the prefabricate of 
angular or “curved” assemblies Using 
the tilting bed of the machine two 
pieces of lumber are fed into it from 
either end Cutters on the machine 
automatically trim the edges of the 
lumber to the correct angle, and cut 
double-taper dovetails in the edges 
which are to mate These dovetails are 
so designed that when the tongue 
first slips into the groove as the 
boards approach each other, the fit is 
quite loose As movement proceeds, 
the fit gradually becomes tighter and 
tighter, until when completely inserted 
a tight wedge fit is obtained 
Prior to the time when the boards 
join however, glue is automatically 
spread on the edges, excess glue being 
automatically removed As the boards 


begin to join, the loose fit of the dove¬ 
tails insures that the glue will be 
carried into the joint until final posi¬ 
tion is reached 

An accompanying sketch shows the 
manner in which the joints are pro¬ 
duced on the tilting bed type of ma¬ 
chine The dovetail taper is consider¬ 
ably exaggerated in this view in order 
to show the principle involved The 
strength of the joint produced on the 
machine, available from the Muskegon 
Machine Company, is rated by United 
States Army specifications as being 
equal or superior to solid wood, the 
manufacturer reports 


AIR FLOW METER 

Accurately Measures Wide 
Range of Velocities 

N^easuring accurately air velocities as 
low as five feet per minute, an ultra¬ 
sensitive air velocity meter is ap¬ 
plicable to the measurement of veloci¬ 
ties in ducts, of wind velocities, and 
of flow in air and gas lines, as well as 
surveys of heating and air conditioning 
sj stems The principle of operation is 
based on a combination of the hot-wire 
and thermopile principles This ar¬ 
rangement increases the accuracy of 
the instrument by minimizing the errors 
due to air temperature variations 

The pick-up element is a noble-metal 
thermopile which is placed in the air 
stream Alternate junctions are ar- 
ianged to have much greater cooling 
than the adjacent junctions which are 
heated by passing alternating current 
through the wire The temperature rise 
of the warmer junctions is measured 
by the d c thermo-electric voltage gen¬ 
erated 

This instrument, produced by the 
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Hastings Instrument Company, operates 
from 110 volts a c power that may be 
obtained either from the house wiring 
or from a portable power pack that is 
battery operated The instrument may 
be adapted for remote indication of 
velocity or flow of air or other gases 
The output is suitable for operating 
standard strip or circular chart elec¬ 
trical recording instruments 

The standard range of the instrument 
is from 0 to 2000 feet per minute Fifty 
feet per minute is approximately 20 
percent of full scale 

PHOTOCOPY UNIT 

Features High-Speed, Fully 
Automatic Operation 

Capable of turning out twelve 8 by 10, 
six 9 by 12, or four full-size 18 by 24 
inch finished prints per minute, a new 
self-contained high-speed photocopy 
unit is fully automatic A single op¬ 
erator stationed m front of the copy 
board regulates feeding, cutting of 
paper, and exposure by a push-button 
control 

Exposed prints move automatically 
through the developing, short-stop, fix¬ 
ing, and washing baths, and then on 
to the two-drum, single-belt dryer All 
the processing units are included in 
one 15 foot long housing, and they 
can be easily removed individually for 
simple, rapid servicing The machine, 
called Foto-FIo, will blow up copy to 
double size, or reduce it to half its 
size, with the aid of a projector, it 
will make enlargements from microfilm 
Power for the unit, a product of the 
Haloid Company, is 220 volts, 60 cy¬ 
cles, 50 amperes, with a four-wire line 
required 

METAL ROD CUTTER 

For Precision Porting of Round 
Stock On Production Basts 

Accurately cutting, or “parting off/' 
round materials on a production basis 
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without distortion, a new device is re¬ 
ported to offer high speed cutting of 
rods and bars, greatly exceeding the 
limits of high-speed turret lathes and 
screw machines Called the Di-Acro 
Rod Porter, it is available in two mod¬ 
els, one taking cold rolled steel bars 
from 1/32 to 3/8 inch in diameter, the 
other, bars from 1/16 to 5/8 inch The 
numerous holes provided in the cutting 
head permit selection of the hole of 
the precise size to part the jod without 
loss of concentricity 
The cutting heads are of heavy tool 
steel, properly hardened and precision 
ground They are reversible, offering 
double service, and can be removed 
easily for resharpening Roller bear¬ 
ings employed in the multiple lever 
arrangement assure ease of operation 
With this device, developed by the 
O’Neil-Irwin Manufacturing Company, 
rods of very small diameter, as well as 
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those of larger sizes, are rapidly cut 
to very close tolerances as to square¬ 
ness and length, the latter being con¬ 
trolled by a three-way adjustable gag o 
which allows the rods to be positioned 
quickly and parted with great preci¬ 
sion Although designed principally for 
use with metals, the parter can be em¬ 
ployed also in cutting rods of fibei, 
wood, rubber, and many types of plas¬ 
tics 


HIGH-FREQUENCY SEALER 

Makes Seams of Any Shape 
Wifhouf Machined D/es 

Designed for “one shot” bonding of 
thermoplastic fabrics, a new type of 
high-frequency sealing press can be ad¬ 
justed to produce any shape of seal in 
a thermoplastic material, merely by 
bending or changing a brass strip 
(called the die) to fit the desired con¬ 
figuration This new technique elimi¬ 
nates the need for purchasing the va¬ 
riety of expensive machined dies and 
die shoes ordinarily required Seals 
from 7 to 15 square inches in area 
can be made m one operation and re¬ 
quire only 1 to 4 seconds to complete, 
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depending upon the thickness of the 
materials to be sealed It is possible to 
make seams of any length or configura¬ 
tion that can be accommodated on 
the platen, which is 14 inches square 

Called the RCA Universal Electronic 
Sealer, it is especially useful for fabri¬ 
cation of plastics balls, pouches, pocket 
books, belts, and similar Hems which 
will fit on the platen The device pro¬ 
duced by the Radio Corporation of 
Amcnca, may be powered by any high 
frequency generator similar to the RCA 
Electronic Power Gener itor, Type 2 
BH In practice, a generator of this 
type can supply power to several sealer 
units 

Dies for patterns of unusual shape 
can be prepared quite simply First a 
wooden pattern of the desired contour 
is made, and then the die strip is 
shaped to fit Strips of copper, brass, or 
steel may be used as die material Re¬ 
moval of one die and insertion of a 
new one requires only the adjustment 
of a few clamps 

PARTS-CLEANING TANK 

Has No Moving Elements , Operates 
By Compressed Air, Gravity 

Faster and more thorough removal of 
oil, grease, chips, and other foreign 
matter that collect On parts during 
machining, drilling, boring, grinding, 
and similar production operations is 
claimed for an automatic, multi-flow, 
cold tank cleaner wht^h utilizes a new 
principle of liquid flpw action Actu¬ 
ated by air volume, pressure differen¬ 
tial, and gravity, it cleans parts with a 
combined liquid scrubbing and solvent 
action Tiny metered orifices release 
compressed an which induces a flow of 
liquid in an inner tank The cleaning 
compound is forced under pressure 
through and around the paits, cutting 
films from the surfaces and depositing 
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particles in a static sludge compart¬ 
ment This tank, known as the Turco 
Turbulator Tank, is efficient in clean¬ 
ing small parts that are difficult to 
clean either manually or with ordinary 
agitated or still tank Parts are placed 
in a w i re basket whose wide mesh 
permits free flow of liquid to pene¬ 
trate even the most inaccessible ports 
and channels 

There are four models of the tank, 
made by Turco Products, Inc, capable 
of cleaning anything from a typewriter 
to the largest Diesel motor block Work¬ 
ing space ranges from 1 foot 6 inches 
by 1 foot 6 inches by 1 foot 4 inches 
to 6 feet 6 inches by 3 feet by 2 feet 
10 inches, with working capacity rang¬ 
ing from 52 gallons to 765 gallons 


PRODUCTION-LINE BRAZING 

Joins Three Parts of Varying Sizes 
In A Single Operation 

interesting metal-joining opera¬ 
tion is that by which three parts of a 
lawn-mower rotor are united in one 
operation The parts—spider, drive 
shaft, and bearing-retainer—arrive at 
the brazing station cleaned and ready 
for assembly The assembler first places 
four spiders in a ceramic fixture and 
brushes the center hole of each with 
flux A % inch inside-diameter ring 
of Easy-Flo brazing alloy made from 
3/64 inch diameter wire is slipped on 
the drive shaft Next, the end of the 
shaft and the brazing alloy ring arc 
liberally brushed with flux A bearing 
retainer is placed over the shaft end, 
and the two parts are inserted in place 
on the spider The fixture with four 
such assemblies is then ready for the 
heating operation 

An induction heating unit with two 
brazing stations is equipped with jigs 
for alining and maintc ining close 
tolerances between parts, especially be¬ 
tween the drive shaft and bearing re¬ 
tainer The fi xture holding the four 
assemblies is placed over the heating 
coils, and all heating is done from the 
bottom Heat can be concentrated on 
the heavier parts—the drive shaft and 
the spider—thus preventing warping in 
the lighter gage bearing r earner With 
coils so arranged, the brazing alloy is 
di awn through the joint, bonding the 
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parts together accurately and perma¬ 
nently 

With two brazing stations, one heat¬ 
ing while the other is loaded, a produc¬ 
tion of 3840 units has been maintained 
per eight-hour day In the plant of the 
Reading Hardware Company 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TRAY 

Sfanc/mg Vertical, Has Separate 
Sections for Developer, Fixer 

Eliminating the need for the operator 
to put his hands in the chemicals, a 
vertical, splashproof, photographic tray 
la divided into two compartments, one 
for developing, and one for fixing 
The print to be developed is put 
in a clamp and lowered into the devel¬ 
oper, where it is fully visible through 
a yellow, transparent front which fil¬ 
ters out light harmful to either chemi¬ 
cal or print When development is com¬ 
plete, the operator lifts out the print 
by holding the clamp, and lowers it 
into the fixing compartment, which has 
room for six prints Special grids guide 
the papers into the solutions, and pre¬ 
vent them from floating, curling, or 
sticking to the sides Known as the 
Pronto-Tray, it also eliminates the use 
of chemicals storage bottles, as the 
cover slides on, and protects the chemi¬ 
cals from light and air Thus the tray 
is always ready for instant use 
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This tray, made by Pronto, Inc, han¬ 
dles prints up to 9 by 15 inches and its 
overall dimensions are 15V4 inches long, 
by 10 inches high by 5 inches deep A 
three compartment model, for devel¬ 
oper, stop bath, and fixer, is also avail¬ 
able 


SMALL SLOW TORCH 

Burns Dry Chemical Fuel 
In Tablet Form 

Representing a complete departure in 
design and principle from blow torches 
now on the market a new torch uses a 
dry chemical fuel in tablet form, which 
eliminates the possibility of spilling, 
evaporation, or explosion The torch 
weighs only a few ounces, is completely 
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portable, and is ready for use at a 
moment's notice, there being no pre¬ 
heating period It is equipped with a 
brass cup to receive the fuel tablets, a 
brass tube which supports the cup, 
and an adjustable clip member The 
air-cooled handle is formed of nickel 
plated steel, and the mouth tube Is of 
clear, sanitary, flexible plastics. When 
in use, only gentle blowing is neces¬ 
sary 

The fuel tablets, known as Super 
Fuel, are convenient, clean, and inex¬ 
pensive Each tablet bums about ten 
minutes, giving Intense heat, leaving 
the work clean and without residue 
They may be extinguished and re¬ 
lighted Measurements with a thermo¬ 
couple indicate temperatures in excess 
of 2000 degrees, Fahrenheit 

The torch, called the Super Jet Blow 
Torch by its maker, the Birk Manufac¬ 
turing Company, is suitable for soft or 
silver soldering, light brazing, anneal¬ 
ing, or hardening of small work, find¬ 
ing application with electricians, me¬ 
chanics, model makers, chemists, den¬ 
tists, jewelers, and so on 


CO, TIRE INFLATOR 

Also Serviceable As 
Fire Extinguisher 

With two primary functions—inflat¬ 
ing tires and extinguishing fires—a 
strong steel bottle filled with com¬ 
pressed carbon dioxide, and equipped 
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with a control valve to release the 
gas as desired, is furnished with a 
short hose so that it can be connected 
to any standard tire valve The unit, a 
product of Beacon Devices, contains a 
sufficient amount of carbon dioxide to 
inflate three average tires from flat to 
safe driving pressure, the inflation 
taking from four to ten seconds The 
gas cannot harm the tire in any way, 
since it is rated as an effective rubber 
preservative 

The unit, called Tireflater, extin¬ 
guishes fires in liquids or vapors, and 
since the gas is a non-conductor, it is 
a safe medium for attacking fires in 
electrical systems 


CORDLESS SOLDERING TOOL 

Adapted From Standard 
Soldering Iron 

Designed for intricate work, a pencil- 
type cordless soldering instrument is 
well suited to such delicate mechanical 
operations as the assembly of small 
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switches, electric meter work, model 
making, or dental technicians' work 
Called the Kordless Kwikheat, it is 
placed Into operation by replacing the 
soldering tip of any size Kwikheat 
electric soldering iron with the heater- 
receptacle unit, plugging-in The forged 
tellurium copper alloy tip holds ap¬ 
proximately 680 degrees, Fahrenheit, 
for nearly one minute, and reheats in 
approximately 20 seconds by re-ln- 
serting into the heater-receptacle, sim¬ 
ilar to the manner in which a desk 
pen-set is used The heater-receptacle 
and the normal soldering tip are quickly 
interchangeable in the iron 
For exceedingly fine work, and with¬ 
out the annoyance of a cord to foul 
sensitive equipment, the Kordless 
Kwikheat, manufactured by the Sound 
Equipment Corporation of California, 
will speed the soldering work of tech¬ 
nicians engaged in the production of 
intricate parts. 


AUTOMATIC S1GREGATOR 

Sorts Ports Too Large or Small 
From Those Acceptable 

P esmitting low-cost, fully-automatic 
inspection of small parts, an electronic 
segregator sorta the parts into three 
classifications oversize, acceptable, and 
undersize Accurate to 0000010 inch 
the selector will sort parts with toler¬ 
ances from 4* or —00001 to -|- or 
—0 005 at speeds up to 12,000 parts per 
hour 

The selector consists basically of 
three units the gage head, the master 
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control, and the segregator The head, 
where the actual measurement ia done, 
is so designed and constructed as to 
have no frictional moving parts, no 
coils, no switches, and no magnets to 
need adjustment Because of the un¬ 
usual electrical circuit, the speed of 
operation is limited only by the rate 
at which parts can be fed into the se¬ 
lector Fully automatic and semi¬ 
automatic feed mechanisms are avail¬ 
able 

Designated Model DS-20, it comes 
as a "packaged unit" ready for opera¬ 
tion Besides the gage head, master 
control, and segregator, the gage head 
stand, the table, chair, and three tote 
pans are furnished The selector is 
quickly and easily adjustable By using 
gage blocks it can be set in a few 
minutes Besides having red and green 
indicating lights, the master control 
unit has on it a graduated indicating 
dial gage providing visible readings of 
the size of each part as it is being 
sorted This gage, manufactured by the 
DoAll Company, is electronically oper¬ 
ated and hermetically sealed against 
dust and moisture 


AUDIO COUPLER 

With Resistors and Capacitors 
Joined By Printed Silver 

T wo capacitors and two resistors 
closely bonded to a steatite ceramic 
plate, and mutually connected by means 
of silver paths printed on the base 
plate, comprise a new interstage coup¬ 
ling unit which is no larger than a 
conventional mica condenser Because 
Couplate unit, made by Centralab, mu- 
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tually connects and supplies all four 
componets, only four soldered connec¬ 
tions, instead of the usual eight or nine, 
are required to complete the coupling 
of two audio stages This reduction in 
soldering results in increased employee 
productivity, a decrease m the number 
of errors in wiring, a considerable sav¬ 
ing of space, and a more dependable 
finished product 


GRINDING WHEEL DRESSER 

Permits High Accuracy With 
Minimum Of Skill 

Easily set with gage blocks, inside 
micrometer, height gage, or planer 
gage, a precision radius dresser en¬ 
ables even less-skilled operators to 
achieve maximum accuracy The radius 
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precision is limited only by the ac¬ 
curacy of the setting devices, toler¬ 
ances as small as 0 0001 being easily 
maintained This dresser, manufactured 
by the Universal Vise and Tool Com¬ 
pany, produces convex, concave, or 
compound radii up to one inch on 
wheels up to seven inches in diameter, I 
and can be held either veitically or 
horizontally on magnetic chucks i 


PLASTICS FLOOR TILE 

fs Long Wearing , Resists 
Heat, Acids, and Oil 

Pobsessing excellent s6und absorption 
qualities, a new laminated decorative 
plastics floor tile is made from a vinyl 
compound The material will be avail¬ 
able in a wide range of colors in stand¬ 
ard tile sizes of eight and one-half and 
nine inches square and in sheets 35 
inches square Known as Plastile, it is 
composed of a 3/32 lnc£ layer of vinyl 
compound bonded to a 3/32 inch re¬ 
silient base of synthetic impregnated 
cork The natural adhesives in the syn¬ 
thetic resins bond the two plys to¬ 
gether This lamination process gives 
Plastile a better cushioned action for 
quietness, with greater resistance to 
wear under all conditions of foot traf¬ 
fic 

Plastile, product of the United States 
Stoneware Company, is not affected by 
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Toolmakers 


They can tell you why South Bend 
Lathes are so popular Experience has 
fought them that these lathes have the 
accuracy for the most exacting toolroom 
work Also, that their versatility simpli¬ 
fies the performance of an exceedingly 
wide range of operations And their 
ease of operation saves time and tern 
pers On all types of work, South Bend 
Lathes contribute to better craftsman 
ship. Write for Catalog 100-F — today 

Mufldini I mtlmr Lath** Slmc* 19 06 

SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 

43* L MADISON STRICT, SOUTH UNO M, INDIANA 





South Hrnd Toolroom Lath* In th* toolroom 
of th* Ohmtte Mfv Co Chicago 







Today, war worries have been succeeded 
by an atomic turmoil Far-reaching 
changes have always followed wars— 
and the man who has kept pace always 
comes out on top 

Come what may, one need is never 
completely filled—the need for compe¬ 
tent executives to direct business and 
industry In tumultuous times like those 
of today, this demand multiplies Right 
now, the outlook for ambitious men is 
brighter than ever before—if they have 
the training to take advantage of op¬ 
portunities 

The training needed is not narrowly 
specialized, but goes broad and deep, 
probing the basic principles that underly 
all business It provides the knowledge 
that enables men to direct the activities 
of others not in one department or one 
kind of business, but in any business It 
supplies the "know how" that enables 
top executives to manage any business 

How to get such executive training 


Takes months instead of years 

This knowledge takes years to acquire 
by ordinary methods Through Institute 
training, the process Is concentrated and 
thus finished ina matter of months It 
docs not interfere with a man’s present 
position, being taken at home, during 
spare hours More than 430,000 men 
have subscribed, many call it "a turning 
point in their lives ” 

Many prominent contributors 

One reason why the Institute Course is 
so basic, thorough and scientific is found 
in its list of prominent contributors 
Among them are such men as Thomas 
J Watson, President, International Busi¬ 
ness Machines Corp , Frederick W 
Pickard, Vice President and Director, 
F I du Pont de Nemours & Co , Clifton 
Slusser, Vice President, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co , and Herman Steinkraus, 
President, Bridgeport Brass Company 


Training of this kind is provided by the 
Modern Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute The 
Course covers the four major functions 
of business—Production, Marketing, Fi¬ 
nance and Accounting It turns out not 
accountants, or salesmen or production 
men, but txtcuttvesl 


Fill in and mail this 
coupon today, and a 
free copy of "Forging 
Ahead in Business" 
will be mailed to you. 


“Forging Ahead in Business"-FREE! 

You can read the Institute's stimulating 
story in the 64-page booklet -"Forging 
Ahead In Business " Convenient, time¬ 
saving, it is offered without cost or obli¬ 
gation Simply fill in and mail the coupon! 



acids, alkalies, oils, grease, abrasion, 
nor by cleaning fluids, and It is im¬ 
pervious to cigarette bums It needs 
no waxing for it maintains a constant 
shiny surface, and it is a safer floor¬ 
ing, being non-slippery even when 
wet Moisture will not cause it to rot, 
nor will it crack or harden with age 
The material will adhere to any sur¬ 
face with ordinary linoleum cement 
Plastile’s easy bonding, a tain-proof- 
ness, durability, washability, color 
range, and flexibility make it appli¬ 
cable wherever there is a need for a 
heavy-duty floor tile 


COMBINATION BENCH TOOL 

Wilt Shear, Rivet, 
Form, or Punch 

Combining four tools in one, a new 
bench tool will form, rivet, punch, or 
shear Sturdily built, all working 
parts are of heat-treated steel, and all 
the cutting edges can be sharpened 
Three punches (sizes 1/8, 3 /16, and 
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1/4 inch) and two rivet sets, one for 
solid rivets and one for eyelets, are 
supplied with the tool This versatile 
device, called the 4 In 1—Number 10 
Bench Tool by its manufacturer, Ray 
Lewis Associates, Inc, is especially well 
adapted to the home workshop or to 
nearly any small metals working op¬ 
eration It handles rods to V\ inch and 
bar stock to % by inch 


PNEUMATIC TIRE TOOL 

Permits Tire Repair Without 
Removing Wheel 

Removing the tire from a motor vehicle 
wheel without necessitating the removal 
of either the wheel or hub cap, a new 
tire tool greatly facilitates tire repair 
This tool, designed primarily for fleet 
maintenance shops, garages, and serv¬ 
ice stations, operates from the regular 
compressed air line (100 to 180 pounds 
pressure) It is shaped like a C-clamp, 
fitting around the tire, and has two 
pneumatically operated, pushers which 
rest against the heels of the tire When 
air pressure is applied, the two push¬ 
ers gently but firmly force the heels 
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toward each other, off the rim into 
the drop-center, after which the tire 
can be easily removed 
Thoroughly tested and guaranteed by 
jts manufacturer, the H E Furman 
Manufacturing Company, this tire tool 
is made of sturdy aluminum alloy and 
weighs only 14 pounds Called the Ver¬ 
million Pneumatic Tire Tool, it is rec¬ 
ommended for all passenger car tire 
removal, meluding safety wheels, and 
for light truck tires up to and includ¬ 
ing 7 50 size, drop-center 


DIRECT-FIRED HEAfER 

With Unlined Combustion Chamber 
Reaches High Efficiency 

Developed for commercial and indus¬ 
trial application, a direct-fired heater 
is equipped with a stainless-steel com¬ 
bustion chamber which resists the oxi¬ 
dation that causes low efficiency and 
early failure Refractory lining, which 
has always been considered necessary 
with carbon-steel chamber construc¬ 
tion, is eliminated, and the resulting 
compactness and lighter weight makes 
possible a much wider range of appli¬ 
cations For instance, suspended heat¬ 
ers may be located in the building roof 
trusses, either vertically or horizontally, 
depending on the head room, and they 
can be used by building contractors 
to provide temporary heat during con¬ 
struction and later moved to perma¬ 
nent positions in the finished structure 
Installation of the burner, manufac¬ 
tured by Dravo Corporation, is very 
simple, requiring only fuel line, power 
line, and vent stack They can be ar¬ 
ranged to utilize either gas or oil as 
fuel, and can be readily converted from 
one to the other 

In this type of heating, warm air is 
discharged horizontally above the work¬ 
ers’ heads at a flow rate of about 2000 
feet per minute This enables wide floor 
areas to be covered without the use 
of ducts The flow rale of the Return¬ 
ing air, coming from all directions, is 
so low that there is no appreciable 
draft even a few feet from the heater 
This method of recirculating the air at 
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working levels provides maximum 
worker comfort and minimizes heat 
losses through the roof 


ELEVATING TABLE 

Easily Maneuvered , Can 
Bear One Ton Load 

N^ade of steel throughout and de¬ 
signed to safely lift and carry a load 
of 2000 pounds, a portable industrial 
elevating table is sturdily and simply 
built With a maximum height from 
the ground of 43 inches, and a mini¬ 
mum height of 26 inches, the top is 
moved % inch with each revolution 
of the hand wheel The table is equip¬ 
ped with two stationary casters, and 
two ball-bearing swivel casteis, mak¬ 
ing it easily maneuverable Manufac- 
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tured by Montgomery ,and Company, 
Inc , the table is ideal for a great 
many types of heavy parts and ma¬ 
terials handling 


SOUND REPRODUCER 

Cuts Grooves In Plastics Tape 
For Long Recordings 

Capable of up to 11 hours of unin¬ 
terrupted recording, a new sound re¬ 
corder and reproducer was developed 
bpccifically for making continuous and 
permanent records of meetings, inter¬ 
views, conferences, table discussions, 
and so on Because of its sensitive mi¬ 
crophone and amplifying system, the 
instrument can pick up sound within 
a radius of up to 100 feet 
Sound is recorded by a stylus cutting 
a continuous groove on an endless loop 
of cellulose tape 003 inch thick and 
16-mm m width The machine's low 
operating cost (an estimated five cents 
per hour of recording) is attributed to 
the fact that up to 100 parallel grooves 
may be cut in a single tape Play-back, 
accomplished by the recording stylus, 
can be instantaneous, and over 800 
play-backs from the same tape are 
possible This recorder, called Film- 
graph, is made by the Miles Repro¬ 
ducer Company, Inc, to operate on 100 
volt, 60 cycle power, although models 
for other voltages are available 



WE CAN MAKE A 
MIRROR SURFACE OF 
ALMOST ANY METAL! 


Experience gained over the past 
ten years enables us to advise 
you intelligently regarding spe¬ 
cial mirror problems Most of 
our customers find that our 
regular CHROLUMINUM, 
DUOLUX, and RHODIUM 
mirrors are precisely adapted 
for their purposes But if you 
have in mind a problem in¬ 
volving the possible use of thin 
metallic films, get in touch with 
EVAPORA I LDzt ITHACA 

Descriptive folder on request 

Ht%h vacuum chambers are used in 
thi production of our mirrors 
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The Editors Recommend 


PHOUHHIIUJ JLN EXPERIMENTAL PHI81l>- 
By /•*» Straws, fU) A weeltk ol eeeial data 
t .4 4 preatioai kind lor ih* constructor, experimenter 
and skUleff eraftmtn $7 45 

HIGH FREQUENCY INDUCTION HEATING — 
By Frmnk W Curtis Answers man/ questions cot 
earning induction boat Jog and ita utility in industrial 
proooaaea Thoroughly practical in acop* IB 10 

TOOL MAKING — By L U Colm Instruction* 
lor making and using all kinds, irom personal tools 
to arbor pr es ses lathes planers, ate In different 
metal* $4,10 

POTTERY PRODUCTION PROCESSES— JLditad 
By J J Bssc For amateur and professional alike 
this compact volume give* specific instruction* Par 
tloular attention is callod to trouble* most likely to 
develop $1.10 

YOUR HAIR AND ITS CARE — By Oscar £. 
Lamln, MJD , and Htnmard T Btkrtmast, NJ) 
Soiaotifio laeu about hair—how to save and beautify 
It, treat Infections. and so on Reel facts — not a 
sure-for baldness screed $1*10 

NORTON'S STAR ATLAS AND TELESCOPIC 
HANDBOOK—fiy Noriaa sad tmgtl* New tenth 
edition of a standard work, with main charts re 
drawn for epoch o( 1950 Standby (or amateurs 
past the oradle roll $8 10 

PLASTICS — By J H DmBoU Third edition 
again revised and enlarged, with two four color 
plaiea This is an important book on the whole 
general subject of plastics plus much brand new 
material on synthetic rubber manufacturing proc 
eases, and plastics moldings $8 10 

SIMPLIFIED PUNCH AND DIE MAKING — By 
Wmlkmr mad Taylor Comprehensive reference book 
(or tool engineers as well a* those Just getting 
started Emphi Is is on w^at to do and how to do It, 
from the simp* jet to the most complex die* $8 10 

THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY — By Albmrt 

Einstein. Second edition with added chapter do* 
scribing advances since publication of first edition 
some 25 years ago Requires knowledge ol advanced 
mathematics and physics not a popular exposition 

•a 10 

TECHNIQUES OF GLASS MANIPULATION IN 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH — My Julius D HmU> 

"MW*, Fk D Text covers properties of gists, glass 
working equipment basic operations seals (Inelud 
ing metal to glaaa) and exercise* aimed at per 
feeling technique $8.70 

A PRACTICAL COURSE IN HOROLOGY — By 
Harold C Kmlly Definite outright practical in 
* true lion* on watch making repairs and adjustment 

$a as 

SLIDE RULE SIMPLIFIED — By C O Harris 
How to use a slide rule without any of th* mysti 
ficatlon that often surrounds this important tool of 
the engineer Excellent Illustrations make everything 
clear $4.10 including a slide rule for book atone 

$a as 

ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR — By Mabmrt 
Rosenborg Practical ItMtruclinn* with excellent 
drawing! and text separately bound ao that book 
can be left open to a certain drawing while fol 
lowing th* printed Instructions $6 10 

MACHINERY S HANDBOOK — 13th Edition 
Bible of the mechanical industry 1911 pages 
of lateat standards, data and information required 
dally In shop and drafting room $6 10 


Best Sellers 
In Science 


THE EINSTEIN THEORY Or RELATIVITY — 
By L ft- mud U 0 Limbs# An intermediate hook 
from which engineers and tb« like can gat olose 
tu an undemanding of relativity Partly in Lan 
fuage but largely In mathematics of college grade 
mainly calculus $8.10 

ATOMIC ARTILLERY AND THE ATOMIC 
BOMB — By /aka MmUmck Rabmrtsam Standard 
best sellar for years, describing electrons, protons 
positron*, photons, cosmic ray* and the maaufac 
lure of artificial radioactivity — now with a chapter 
added on the bomb and the difficulties of is pro 
ducioo $8.64) 

EXPERIMENTAL SPECTROSCOPY — By Bmlpk 
A Sswysr Covan theory and types of spectroscopes 
and spactographa, mounting and use of gratings 
determination of wavelength*. Infra rod cpsetroacopy 
s poet roc ham leal analysis, and ao on Somewhat 
elementary hut requires knowledge of physics and 
some physical optics. $8 10 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS, VOL. Ill—OPTICS 
— By f resell Waston Smart, On* of th* most 
modern works on physical optics avaiUbls today 
At college level, it covers the subject with empbaal* 
on physical principles rather than practical appli 
cations $8 10 

IF YOU MUST GAMBLE— By Mauricm Lmnlkan 
Statistical safety, as practiced by lneurance com 
pan lee, applied to bridge dies, roulette, horse, 

and ao on No guarantee of successful * systems 
but eonnd advice lightly handled $2 10 

EXPERIMENTAL PLASTICS AND SYNTHFTIf 
RESINS—By G F D*Almlla Explicit direction* 
for making moot of the well known plastic* and 

K ina, using a minimum of laboratory equipment 
ny of the processes can b* translated directly 
Into Industrial applications $8 10 

FUNDAMENTALS OP OPTICAL ENGINEERINC 
— By Outlaid H Jamahs This work starts out 
at the very beginning, is mainly non mathematical 
and Is probably the beet suited of all existing book* 
as an Introduction to option! design Author Is a 
physicist at Bureau of Standards $8 60 

PRECISION HOLE LOCATION FOR INTER 
CHANGEABILITY IN TOOLMAKING AND PRO 
DUCTION—By J Mmbmrt Moara Complete an I 
authoritative text on kol* location procedures pin 
1M pages of Woodworth Hole Location Tables $8 06 

THE HOME FREEZER HANDBOOK—By Cmrald 
J Stamt Detailed Instructions for building an 1 
operating home freesers large and small, that are 
low in first coet and economical to run Section on 
preparation of foods for framing $4.10 

INDUCTION HEATING — By Osborn, Bracm 
Jmkamaa, Csblm, mad Began. Principles and theory 
practical applications of motor generator and high 
frequency induction heating circuits and frequency 
generation, and comparisons of heat treating math 
ode $8 10 

THE BOOK OF HOUSES— By Daaa and 
Bralams Basic factors In home construction arc 
considered ea are also financing costs legal de 
tails, safely (actors and so on Fully Illustrated 
Including ISO photographs and 100 Boor plans 
in th* 95000 to 9)0 000 prio* range $2 10 


(The above prices era postpaid in the United State* Add, on foreign orders, $8 4 for 
postage on each book, except as neted AU prices subject to change witheut 
net ice. Boskj listed are offered for retail sale only not to the trade ) 
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I cncloae $ for which please forward at once the following books 


Name 

Addrtmg 

Wrftd us for informal inn on books of any subject Wc can supply any book in print 


Conducted by K M CANAVAN 

(Th* Editor will appreciate it 
ii you will mention Scientific 
American whon writing for any 
of the publications lloted below ) 

KleenKut, a four-page folder, outlines 
the typical applications of KleenKut, 
a laboratory controlled water-mix cut¬ 
ting oil, and describes the proper meth¬ 
od for mixing with water D A Stuart 
Oil Company t Ltd , 2729-39 South Troy 
Street, Chicago 23, Illinois —Gratlt 

Cleaning Problems Solved is a aeries 
of booklets describing the applica¬ 
tions of Wheelabrator airless abraBive 
blast-cleaning equipment in gray iron, 
steel, and nonferrous foundries, and in 
heat-treat and forge shops Each book¬ 
let deals with a specific type of indus¬ 
try, giving the applications of the 
equipment in that industry American 
Wheelabrator and Equtpment Corpora¬ 
tion, 555 South Byrkit Street, Misha¬ 
waka, Indiana —Gratia 

Infra-Red and Ultra-Violet Pho¬ 
tography is a revised data book 
which includes the latest available in¬ 
formation on these phases of photogra¬ 
phy Eastman Kodak Company, Roches¬ 
ter 4, New York , or your Kodak dealer 
--25 cents 

Asbestos—Thf Silk of the Mineral 
Kingdom, by Dr Oliver Bowles, chief 
of the Nonmetal Economics Division of 
the United States Bureau of Mines 
Published as a source of information 
and background, this 40-page booklet 
presents the history of asbestos up to 
and including modem methods of 
manufacture and the various types of 
products in which it is used The Rub- 
b eroid Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, New York—Gratis 

Casco Gluing Chart is a new edition 
of a chart which describes the re¬ 
quired properties of glues for various 
jobs and lists the glues recommended 
for each Glues listed are Casco 
Powdered Casein Glue, Case ami te 
Powdered-Resin Glue, Cascophen Re¬ 
sorcinol-Resin Glue, and Casco Flex¬ 
ible Cement Casein Company of 
America , Division of the Borden Com¬ 
pany, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York—Gratis 

Modern Gas Carburizing Processes and 
Equipment This 16-page bulletin is 
a comprehensive compilation on modem 
gas carburizing — how it is accom¬ 
plished and its related processes of sus¬ 
pended carburization, carbon restora¬ 
tion, and dry cyaniding Surface Com¬ 
bustion Corporation , Technical News 
Bureau, Toledo 1, Ohio — Gratis 

Caress Opportunities in Aviation, A 
Handbook of Vocational Informa¬ 
tion Prepared by the National Council 
of Technical Schools, this 31-page pam¬ 
phlet defines almost all occupations in 
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every branch of the aviation industry, 
and presents accurately duties, qualifi¬ 
cations, and opportunities This booklet 
is optimistic, but reasonably so It will 
be of aid to all interested in aviation as 
a career National Council of Technical 
Schools, 839 17th Street, NW , Wash¬ 
ington 6, D C —Individual copies, 
15 cents 

Lots Through the Ages, by Will E 
Burnett, is a visual approach (main¬ 
ly pictures) to the general story of 
living things m the earth's long past, 
with a remarkable table of time peri¬ 
ods It is non-technical, popular, and 
evidently intended to inspire the youth, 
but adults would find it equally fasci¬ 
nating Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, California — $1 00 

Machine Tools for Every Machine 
Shop and Work Shop is an eight- 
page bulletin illustrating and describ¬ 
ing time-saving bench machines for 
industrial and home shop use, includ¬ 
ing inclinable punch presses that 
stamp, crimp, mark, punch, rivet, and 
form, nulling machines that arc easily 
converted from a vertical to a hori¬ 
zontal miller, and bench machine ac¬ 
cessories such as rotary tables, collets, 
and swivel vises Benchmaster Manu¬ 
facturing Company, 2952 West Pico 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 6, California — 
Gratis 

The Struggle for Atomic Control 
Written by William T R Fox, As¬ 
sociate Professor of Political Science at 
Yale University, this 32-page pamphlet 
explains the necessity for international 
control of atomic energy and traces the 
efforts of the United States and the 
United Nations towards an effective 
control system A useful and very 
readable guide National Committee on 
Atomic Information , 1749 L Street , 
NW, Washington 6, D C — 20 cents 

Miracle of Light This four-page folder 
contains descriptions of the char¬ 
acteristics, recommended uses, and 
available sizes of the following fluo¬ 
rescent lamps Daylight, 3500 degree 
white, soft-white, and the 4500 degree 
white Lustra tubes Lustra Corporation 
of America, 40 West 25th Street , New 
York 10, New York — Gratis 

Pyro — Thf Improved Surface Pyro¬ 
meter In four pages this catalog de¬ 
scribes and illustrates this instrument 
which was designed especially for the 
innumerable production and laboratory 
requirements for a quick and accurate 
method of determining surface and 
sub-surface temperatures Request 
Catalog No 100 The Pyrometer Instru¬ 
ment Company, 103 Lafayette Street, 
New York 13, New York — Gratis 

Polaroid Laboratory Products is a 20- 
page booklet listing the various types, 
sizes, and prices of fllm and glass and 
also containing descriptions of a num¬ 
ber of laboratory and experimental kits 
developed for use m connection with 
the study of polarized light and its 
various applications Pioneer Scientific 
Corporation, Empire State Building, 
New York 1, New York — Gratis, 



With DI-ACRO 
BENDERS.... 


The DI 
centered 


ACRO Render makes perfectly 
eye* from rud or strip stock at 
high hourly production rates 
Both eye and centering bend 
we formed with one opera 
tion Any size eye may be 
farmed within capacity of 
bender and ductile limit* of 
material 

DI-ACRO Proclaim Bending U 
accurate to ooi* for duplicated 
part*. DI ACRO Benders bend 
antle. channel rod tubing wire 
moulding strip stock, etc 
Mach law are eully adjustable 
for almple compound and re¬ 
verse bend* of varying radU 


Pronounced 4 Dli-ACK-RO" 


O'nEIL-mm mru.co. 



Ptoci&ien, 

CENTERED 

EYE 

(Benduuj 


Send lor Catalog 


DIE-LESS DUPLI¬ 

CATING a bowing many 
kinds of die-leas 
duplicating produced 
with DI-ACRO Bend¬ 
ers Brakes and Shear*. 


347 IIOHTH AVENUI 
LAKI CITY, MINNESOTA 



Immediate delivery... - r 

3 and 4 inch PORTABLE# REFRACTORS 


FIRST QUALITY DOUBLE OBJECTIVE LENS, 
LOW POWER FINDER with CROSSHAIRS, 
STAR DIAGONAL (or prismatic Inverter 
for terroitlal work), RACK AND 
PINION FOCUSING, 3 FOOT 
HARD MAPLE TRIPOD, 
ALUMINUM TUBE 

3 INCH COMPLETE WITH 45 
90, 180 POWER EYEPIECES e 

*265 * 

4 INCH COMPLETE WITH 40 
120, 240 POWER EYEPIECES 

*435 



Objective lenses ore precision ground of the 
very highest quality crown and flint’optical 
glass and corrected for chromatic and 
spherical aberration! Both Instruments re 
veal details as found on Mors Jupiter and 
Saturn with unusual richness and brilliance 
These and other portable reflecting and re¬ 
fracting types are available Immediately 
descriptive folders sent on request Inquiries 
on permanently mounted Instruments for col 
lege and private observatories ore Invited 



2526 OROVI 
BERKELEY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOLDER 
SINT ON 
1ST 



♦ako car# of NEW ONE YEAR subscriptions for SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN and also for now and 
ronowol subscriptions for othsr publications, 

Thera or# probably hundreds of homos within a ono mil# radius of your*, In which this 
magazine and othor popular publication*oro road regularly Those magazine readers prefer 
to place their subscriptions through a reliable local magazine service 

When you discover how easy and profitable It It to establish a neighborhood subscription 
service, you will want to start writing your own pay-chocks. This coupon 'will bring you 
complete details without cost or obligation 


INDEPENDENT AGENCY DIVISION 

Room 1201, 350 Park Avenue, New York, 17, N Y 

Without cost or obligation, please felt me how to start a neighborhood magazine Subscription 
Service 

NAME___ 

ADDRESS---- 

POST OFFICE__ZONE No-STATE---- 
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ALUMINIZING 

SURFAOE HARDENED 00ATIN8S 

Gat Ilia Baat 

6" *#2 90 14" *#14 00 

8" — 3 90 16 — 18 00 

10" * 5 00 18 — 21 00 

\2Vi" — 8 00 20' — 24 00 

24" — #30 00 

LEROY M. E. CLAUSINQ 

5507 5500 Lincoln Ava Chicago 25, Ml 



1TENTC 

AND TRADE MARKS 


EQUATORIAL MOUNTING 
Complain with alow motion warm and goar 
Heavy Oawt Iron btu* I’a' polar axis — $40 up 
Descriptive literature on request 
PYREX MIRROR KITS 

Offflum oxide and 2 eyc-plece lenses with every 
kit Oomplete with glass tool 8 abrasives rouge 
pitch and aluminized diagonal 4" ~ $5 25 

5* — $6 75 8' — |B 75 10" - f 10 75 12' — 

•31 75 

Send for catalog listing Reflector Kits, Eye 
Piece* Lenses, Lens Blanks, etc 
DAVID WILLIAM WOLF 
334 Montgomery Street Brooklyn 25, N Y 


For Scientific and Technical 
Books 

Try our Book Department 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


THE HENRY SYSTEM 
Of Finger Print 
Classification 
and 

Identification 

ia now in use by most 
of the Police Department* in the 
United State* It i* also the system 
which applicants for many Civil 
Service positions must master before 
they can successfully fill all require 
menta 

The only book baaed on the Henry 
System is Frederick Kuhne’s 

“THE FINGER PRINT 
INSTRUCTOR” 

In this 182 page book, written by a 
noted finger print expert who woa 
for many years in the Bureau of 
Criminal Investigation, New York 
Police Department, will be found 
complete instructions on every phase 
of the work from taking the prints 
to final identification Numerous 
photographs and reproductions of 
prints make all details clear 
Used by many governmental and 
industrial personnel departments 
and by the FBI 

£4 25 postpaid (Domestic) 

$4 60 postpaid (Foreign) 

OrdAT from SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
24 Wnt 40* Stmt, Now York 18, H. Y. 


Our Book Corner 

THE BOOK DEPARTMENT of Scientific American Is conducted, with the co¬ 
operation of the Editors to make available for you a comprehensive book 
service Each month the Editors select and review in these columns new books 
In a wide range of scientific and technical fields In addition, they are ready 
at all timet to advise you regarding the best available books on any sub|ect 
You are Invited to use this service freely Tell our Book Department what 
kind of books you want, and you will be furnished with the names of avail 
able books, Including prices When inquiring about books please be specific 
remember that we can be of the greatest help only when you tell us |ust what 
you are looking for Books listed In these columns may be ordered from our 
Book Department Add 25 cents per book for mailing outside U S All re¬ 
mittances are to be made in U S funds Prices given are subject to change 
without notice 

TO MAKE CERTAIN that books ordered by or for men in the Army, located in 
the United States, or men in the Navy Marine or Coast Guard located any 
where will be delivered insurance fees should be sent with orders, as follows 


To $5 in value 3# additional 


CHEMISTRY FOR THE 
EXECUTIVE 

6/ Ralph K Strong 

T wo mythical characters—-Mr Ex¬ 
ecutive and a trained chemist known 
only as “Chemmer”—enter into a step- 
by-step discussion of the fundamentals 
of chemical science The result is an en¬ 
tirely readable dialogue which puts an 
understanding of chemistry on as sim¬ 
plified a basis as possible without miss¬ 
ing details The author’s avowed pur¬ 
pose is to make chemistry clear to 
everyone and he has certainly suc¬ 
ceeded If you have no background in 
chemistry and want to obtain one, or if 
your background is foggy and you 
want to clear it up, this is the book 
than can do either job (445 pages, b 
by 9 inches, well illustrated with pho¬ 
tographs and drawings)—$610 post¬ 
paid —A P P 


HANDBOOK OF URANIUM 
MINERALS 

By DeMent anJ Dake 

M ainly about uranium mineralogy, 
for prospectors and others A gen¬ 
eral compendium of practical informa¬ 
tion on world occurrences, prospecting 
and detecting, camotite and pitch¬ 
blende catalog of uranium and thori¬ 
um minerals, bibliography (80 pages, 
6 by 9 inches, illustrated, paper covers ) 
—$1 60 postpaid —A G I 


MECHANICAL VIBRATIONS 

By J P Den Harfog 
New Third Edition 

A pproaching the phenomena of me¬ 
chanical vibrations from a purely 
technical standpoint, this text lays 
stress on the many applications of prin¬ 
ciples and calculations to the problems 
of vibration encountered by the engi¬ 
neer in actual practice The book has 


from $5 to $25 10C from $25 to $50 15# 


been kept as simple as possible, and 
nowhere has mathematics beyond 
simple integrations and differentiations 
been employed In this third edition 
ail of the material has been brought 
up to date Considerable new material 
- including data on airplane wing flut¬ 
ter, helicopter ground vibrations, and 
torsional pendulum dampers—has been 
added, and the number of problems 
has been increased (478 pages, 6*4 by 
9 inches ) —$6 10 postpaid — N H U 


TECHNOLOGICAL AND 
PHYSICAL INVESTIGATIONS 
ON NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC 
RUBBERS 

By A J W ildschut 

A monocraph on the progress of re¬ 
search m Holland, descnbuig lab¬ 
oratory methods employed for the re¬ 
search, and the results obtained by 
those methods The book is recom¬ 
mended to students, and to any com¬ 
pany which uses or processes rubbers 
in large quantities (173 pages, 6 by 
8 inches over 100 drawings and charts ) 
$3 10 postpaid — E L C 


THEORY AND APPLICATION 
OF RADIO-FREQUENCY 
HEATING 

By Brown Hoy/er, and Bierwirth 

D esignfd as a text and reference work 
for industrial engineers, this solid 
and comprehensive book gets right into 
the meat of the subject, from both 
theoretical and practical standpoints 
No attempt has been made by the 
authors to simplify the treatment of 
their important subject, and hence 
mathematical analysis is used through¬ 
out Some of the experiments described 
have been reduced to practical design 
and have found places for themselves 
in industry Others have not yet 
reached this stage, but hold promise for 
future exploitations Still other experi- 
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ments are delineated to establish cer¬ 
tain principles and to provide a back¬ 
ground of technical knowledge The 
whole field of induction heating is cov¬ 
ered Coverage by chapters includes 
induction heating applied to conductors 
of small diameter, current flow in flat 
metal sheets, strip heating, annealing 
brass and bronze, laboratory experi¬ 
ments, covering paint baking, metal 
hardening, soldering, brazing, and 
welding, case hardening of steel, heat¬ 
ing of poor electrical conductors, heat- 
flow problems in wood-gluing presses 
a radio-frequency sewing machine 
pasteurization and sterilization, treat¬ 
ment of food by radio-frequency 
power (370 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 264 
illustrations )—$6 60 postpaid — A P P 

ELECTRIC MACHINERY 

By Michael Liwschitz-Garik, assisted 
by Clyde C Whipple 

O ne of the most difficult problems fac¬ 
ing the electrical engineering stu¬ 
dent is that of establishing, in his own 
mind, the connection between the fun¬ 
damental principles of electrodynamics 
and performance characteristics of elec¬ 
tric machines This book is designed to 
provide that essential link between the 
two That purpose is admirably accom¬ 
plished by treating the machines from 
a general point of view, and by han¬ 
dling those features common to all ma¬ 
chines such as magnetic flux circuits 
lossts, windings, and so on, in separate 
chapters Divided into two volumes, the 
first deals with d c machines, the sec¬ 
ond with A c (Vol I—290 pages, 6 by 
9M. inches \ol II— 576 pages, 6 by 9M> 
inches Both volumes fully illustrated 
and indexed)—Vol I $4 10 postpaid 
Vol II, $6 60 postpaid —N H U 

INDIANS BEFORE COLUMBUS 

By Martin, Qutmby, and Collier 

R eference book for amateur Indian 
archeologists Its opening hundred 
pages discuss origins, fallacies, objects 
of srtone, copper, bone, pottery, textiles, 
trade and commerce The remainder is 
a geographically organized, systematic 
survey of the archeological areas of 
North America down to Latitude 25, 
each compactly treated by area, peo¬ 
ple, villages, livelihood, pottery, tools, 
utensils, weapons pipes, ornaments, 
burials, conjectures, other aspects This 
main part is valuable for its immense 
sweep rather than minutely detailed 
treatment since both would call for 
a book a foot thick (582 pages, 7 by 
9 inches, 122 figures, 18 charts, glossary, 
detailed bibliography ) —$610 postpaid 
—A GJ 

THE ATOMIC STORY 

By John W Campbell 

A uthor Campbell has long maintained 
that, in its broader aspects, the 
science of nuclear physics can be easily 
grasped by the average reader This 
book proves his point It constitutes a 


delightfully and expertly written ac¬ 
count of the hows and whys of atomic 
power, tracing its progress from the 
day, some 2300 years ago, when 
Democritus first propounded his theory 
of the “uncuttable particle," through to 
the day after tomorrow Both the theory 
and practice of atomic power are re¬ 
duced to readily understandable terms 
but at no time is the reader conscious 
of being talked down to The result 
—a fascinating book of unquestionable 
value (297 pages, 5¥z by 9 inches, illus¬ 
trated )—$3 10 postpaid —N H V 


GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE 
OF MATHEMATICS 
AND PHYSICS 

By Nathan Greer Parke III 

A nyone who needs to repair a lack of 
know-how in using libraries for re¬ 
search, report, and scientific writing 
will find this book, though brief and 
compact worth hundreds of dollars in 
time and headaches saved when learn¬ 
ing to know the ropes It tells what li¬ 
brary tools to use and how to use them 
for the subjects treated Similarly it is 
a guide for self-directed education in 
both branches Its major part is a long 
classified list of the important, not just 
my books in each sub-class of physics 
and mathematics and m related engi¬ 
neering subjects There is a chapter on 
how to read and study Author is Re¬ 
search Associate in Physics at MIT 
(205 pages 6 by 8 inches, unillustr ited ) 
—$5 10 postpaid — A G J 

TELEVISION TECHNIQUES 

By Hoyland Bettmger 

A lthough this book was prepared es¬ 
sentially as a guide to showman¬ 
ship in television practice it will hold 
much of mteiest to anyone who follows 
the development of what may prove to 
be our next great advance in the en¬ 
tertainment field The author deals 
briefly with the basic principles of 
television and then goes into such 
phases of production as pictorial com¬ 
position, stage techniques, writing for 
television directing and producing, 
stage lighting and the use of motion 
pictures in television (237 pages 6 by 
9 inches, 29 drawings, 18 photographs ) 
—$5 10 postpaid —A P P 

TEXTILE FIBERS 

By J Merntt Matthews 

Fifth Edition Edited by Herbert R 

Mauersberger 

A n exhaustive, accurate scientific 
work—the result of the combined 
efforts of 47 of the country’s leading 
textile technologists—covering all of 
the natural fibers, the regenerated nat¬ 
ural fibers, and the latest synthetic 
fibers Each fiber—along with its physi¬ 
cal, chemical, and microscopical prop¬ 
erties—is individually discussed, and 
reactions of each to the organic and in¬ 
organic chemicals used in the process- 


WAR SURPLUS 
BARGAINS 

NEVER HAS THERE BEEN SUCH A 
SENSATIONAL BARGAIN 
AS THIS! 

BUBBLE SEXTANT — TYPE A-in 



The&e Army Air Force* Bubble Sextants cost the 
Oovt about 4300 each A real bargain at our 
price of $13 601 Included with Hubble Bcxtant 
shipment Js wooden Carrying Case ft spare waxed 
paper discs flashlight with rhcoalant for night 
use (uses ordinary flashlight cells not furnished.) 
aux a power Galilean Telescope Allen wrench 1 
spam marking point Wartime uned but where 
necessary completely repaired collimated and put 
in goud working order If not satisfied that Bextant 
Is cxiu tly aw represented rrturn within 10 days and 
money will be refunded Full directions for use 
accompany each shipment 

Stock #924 6 $12 M Postpaid 

ASSEMBLE YOUR OWN BINOCULARS! 
Complete Optics' Complete Metol Parts' 
Save More Than Vi Regular Cost 

COVTH 1 i M BI 
NOtHI ARM Heirs 
an unuauul opporlu 
nity to secure a fine 
set of Binoculars at ft 
substantial saving of 
money OfTeied here 
arc complete arte of 
Optica anil Metal 
Parts for Lhe Govt s 
M 10 7 x 60 Blnocu 
lars These compon¬ 
ents are new and all 
ready for assembly 
We supply full in 
structlons Limit — 1 
set of MeLal Parts 
and 1 set nf Optics 
to a customer 



METAL FARTS—Set includes all Metal Psrta-eom 
pletely finished—for assembly of 7 x 50 Binoculars 
No machining required Bodies have been factory 
hinged and covered A sturdy Binocular Carrying 
Case la lncludod with each set of Metal Parts 
Stock #$41 b 7 x 60 Metal Parts $3$ » Postpaid 


OPTICS—Set includes all Lenses and Frtami you need 
for assembling 7 x 60 Binoculars These Optics are 
In excellent condition -perfect or near perfect— 
and have new low reflection coating 
Stock # 51 $2 B 7 x 60 Optics $tt H Postpaid 


NOTICE I Add 20% Federal Excise Tax to above 
prices If you order both Binocular Optica and Meta) 


ARMYS 6 x 30 BINOCULARS 

COMPLETE OPTICS * METAL PARTS — Model 
M 13A1 Waterproof Model 0x3$ Binocatari. Every 
thing you need — ready for assembly When finished 
will look like a regular factory Job coating $103 to 
$120 The Optica are new in perfect or near perfect 
condition Have new low reflection coating Metal 
parts are new and perfect all completely finished 
No machining required Bodies factory hinged and 
covered Complete assembly instruction Included 
Stock # R3$ B $4$ $0 Postpaid 

pins $0 0$ tax — Total — $48 $0 


BATTERY COMMANDFR S PERISCOPE With Tri¬ 
pod fl Power Instrument Excellent condition 
Length 27 l fc Inches—dlam l'fc inches Coat D S 
Govt approximately $176 00 

Stock #7178 ROM FOB Andnben 


SCHMIDT OPTICAL SYSTEM Black plastic body, 
size 3 16/16' by FL 3 4' with amaelng speed 

of P O 9 Used In Navy i Infra Red Sntperscope and 
Signalling UnlU Oov t cost $134 Limit—1 to a 
customer 
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Westinghouse Centennial Forum which 
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of human life These papers, exactly as 
delivered, form the text of this three- 
volume set Subjects range from the 
future of atomic energy through the 
phenomena of photosynthesis, mole¬ 
cular architecture, biological science 
and Its implications, and micro¬ 
organisms that are both fnend and 
enemy to man, to scientific and engi¬ 
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aggression and economic depression. 
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Telescoptics 

A Monthly Department for the Amateur Telescope Maker 
Conducted by ALBERT G INGALLS 

Idltor of tfio IcfwitlAc American book* "Amafovr TsfaKops Malting" 
and "Amatsur Teltuape Making—Advanced" 


I n the april number, Dave Broadhead, 
Wellsville, N Y, a leading member 
of the war-time Amateur Hoof Prism 
Gang, described his “moist” technique 
of mirror figuring and in June told how 
he made a pair of matched 36" mirrors 
In July his modified Draper machine 
was described, and this month he gives 
compact working instructions for op¬ 
erating such machines with subdiameter 
tools Except for fragments in Ritchey’s 
classic book now out of print and rare, 
and a valuable paragraph by Person 
in “A.T.M Jl ,” page 84, (printings since 
1944, June) nothing has been available 
to give the owner of a Draper machine 
his start in life What follows will 
therefore be valuable By Broadhead 

N early all machines used in precision 
optics are basically related to the 
Draper, with the following character¬ 
istic adjustments 

1) Rotating table, very slow —Vz to 
8 r pm according to size of work, speed 
being governed by optimum balance 
of accomplishment against heat, 

2) Reciprocating arm driving tools 
over work (stroke, S, Figure 1) at rate 
several times that of turntable—per¬ 
haps 5 to 1 Means to vary the length 
of stroke 

3) Means to vary the offset, O, or 
average path distance of the reciprocat¬ 
ing arm from the center of the work 

4) Means to de-center, D, the driving 
pin so that more of the stroke takes 
place on one side of the center of the 
work than the other—usually only a 
fraction of an inch 

5) Variable ratio (cone pulley, for 
example) drive, so that speed of ma¬ 
chine can be adjusted to size of work 
It is convenient to designate sizes of 



Sx Stroka iMgtfc. Oi Offiah £>i D» 
Material «f driva pla. Cl Small 
ohaagts ta blip eJaaa tip zaaaa. Pi 
Oath of driva pla. Xi tatter af 
aiilpta daatrlbtd by pla an aria 


grinding and polishing tools, also stroke 
lengths and offsets, in abstract terms 
of decimal fractions of the size of the 
disk being worked Thus, discussion 
becomes applicable to any size of work 
The discussion which follows will be 
confined to the tool on top method 
A good grinding tool should be chan¬ 
neled It should be driven by a pin 
which bears deep down, close to the 
working surface, to reduce tilting 



thrust Most important of all, it should 
be possible to chooie a tool of such 
size that stroke can be balanced against 
overhang at will and thus gain fairly 
evenly distributed abrasion over the 
entire work, as will later be explained 
Roughing tools of 0 66 (2/3) work 

diameter, and finishing or “truing” tools 
of 0 83 (5/6) work diameter, are strong¬ 
ly recommended Their use is common 
practice My tools are made by cement¬ 
ing blocks of glass on a steel backing 
but, instead of making the two tools 
described, I make only one, of 0 83 
diameter, and make the outer ring of 
thinner blocks so as, by normal grind¬ 
ing down, to contact the work about 
when it would be desired to shift from 
the 0 66 to the 0 83 size If this shift 
happens too soon it is easy to grind 
off the outer ring on a grinding disk 
or even on a wet grindstone 

The roughing tool Is used with a 
stroke which passes near the center of 
the work and extends so that the edge 
of the 0 66-diameter working part of 
the tool just passes over the edge of 
the work This tool is used with the 
coarsest abrasive until full depth of 
sagitta is reached Sagitta should be 
measured with a spherometer having 
micrometer dial indicator—an inexpen¬ 
sive one is good enough for average 
needs—or one having a micrometer 
movement 

When full depth is reached the outer 
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ring of glass blocks should start work¬ 
ing, now an 0 83 tool If it does, the 
stroke (S, Figure 1) is readjusted to 
about 0,35 diameter and the offset, O, 
to about 0 2 If however, the outer ring 
of blocks does not yet hit It will be 
necessary to take a longer stroke— 
say 0,5 stroke and 0.3 offset—to hold 
the sagltta fixed till all the blocks are 
grinding 

We are still using coarse abrasive 
Now assume we have run a wet or two 
with 0 35 stroke, 0.2 offset, and with the 
0 83 circle of blocks all working We 
read the spherometer and note whether 
we are deep or shallow If too deep we 



Figart 3i Schupminn •xptrlmant 


run with 0 5 stroke and 0 3 offset to 
shallow the curve If too shallow a 
very short 0 2 stroke with 01 offset 
will deepen it a bit Still on same grade 
of abrasive 

When finally we hive the right depth 
we change to next grade of abrasive 
Wc must now discover the exact com¬ 
bination of strokes that will hold the 
desired depth of sagltta This is very 
important It is about the only “secret ’ 
I know It is important because it is the 
combination of strokes which after 
shaping has been accomplished, will 
yield and hold a sphere (D6v6’s “con¬ 
dition of uniform wear ” Deve, “Opti¬ 
cal Workshop Principles”) without re¬ 
sort to guessing and other monkey 
work, while work whose radius is con¬ 
stantly being changed is having the 
center or else the edge ground faster 
than the other and therefore has dif¬ 
fering zonal radii True, an approach 
to uniform wear, an oscillation around 
a sphere may be had by working half 
time erect, other half inverted But an 
0 83 tool is enough smaller than the 
mirror so that the stroke can be made 
concaving, con vexing, or neutral, at 
will Since machines and workers differ 
it is difficult to state an exact set of 
ratios that will yield a sphere Start, 
perhaps, with an 0 3 stroke and 0 2 
offset and after each wet measure the 
sagltta 

Don’t change to the third grade of 
abrasive until, by small changes in the 
adjustments, you have found the neu¬ 
tral position accurately When you have 
it, grind and polish by it 

When polishing flats this “condition 
of uniform wear” works at its nicest 
refinement, a flat being a sphere having 
infinite, fixed radius On a flat every 
slight change m stroke and offset is 
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made evident—usually painfully so 
Final polishing for a sphere should 
be done at much slower speed, about 8' 
per minute polisher travel, than in 
grinding beat Close, tight contact 
should be held at all times 
Parabolize with small star tools, us¬ 
ing great caution since a machine cuts 
fast Overcorrect a little, then run the 
0 83 lap a few moments (after careful 
pressmg) on the neutral stroke to re¬ 
duce the correction and smooth the 
figure O Hell, it’s late and I’ve got to 
go to bed 

End of Broadhead’s notes 
Of course, after you get your hand 
m you will begin formulating your 
own rules which will probably differ, 
just as you differ These then will be 
the correct rules—for you The idea, 
often encountered, that there must 
somewhere be a single correct method 
in everything optical is hogwash 

T he schupmann telescope seeks a 
paient Joseph Dwight, Hyanrus, 
Mass , writes 

In 1899 Ludwig Schupmann, a Ger¬ 
man, was granted U S Patent 620,978 
for the telescope that bears his name 
It has the closed tube ind long focus 
of tlie refractor, and the convenient 
view and short tube of the reflector 
Imagine a conventional Newtonian, 
with a concave lens of crown glass 
resting on the mirror, and a convex 
lens of the same crown glass at the 
top of the tube and you have the 
Schupmann, as in 7 of the pitent illus¬ 
tration, Figure 2 The concave lens 
corrects the color error of the convex 
lens, and the mirror k< eps the rays 
convergent in spite of the concave 
lens The concave lens and the mirror 
may be combined m a concavo-con¬ 
vex lens whose convex lower surface 
forms the mirror, as in 1 The separate 
mirror and corrector are shown in 2 
It seems that no one has taken the 
trouble to design a completely satis¬ 
factory Schupmann and that, perhaps 
for this reason, no completely satis¬ 
factory Schupmann has yet been made 
It is therefore worth while to give the 
dimensions of a Schupmann which 
gives a good degree of magnification, 
though the field is small 
The lenses are of rolled optical plate 
made by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
N=152, V—58 8 The objective and 
corrector have the lower face plane, 
and the radii of their curved faces are 
58 4" and 26" respectively, and that of 
the mirror is 56 8" The distance from 
objective to corrector is 58 75", and 
that from corrector to mirror is 0 55" 
These distances are measured between 
the edges The diagonal is very close to 
the objective, and therefore not as m 
7 The advantage of a separate mirror 
is that the mirror, if it has too shallow 
a curve can be placed farther back 
of the corrector If the corrector and 
mirror are combined in one lens, the 
curves must be exactly right All previ¬ 
ous makers seem to have submitted to 
this handicap 

I used 8" disks, which exactly fitted 
a strong paper tube This facilitated ac¬ 
curate almement, which is essential 
The objective was stopped down to 
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6", and the focal length was probably 
about 150" A 1* monocentric eyepiece 
gave an actual field of about 12* Aa 
the tube wag not mounted, an unail- 
vered diagonal wai used, and only the 
moon was observed The color correc¬ 
tion seemed satisfactory, and the defi¬ 
nition very good 

I believe that this telescope Is supe¬ 
rior to the Newtonian for magnifica¬ 
tion, owing to the great focal length 
and the closed tube And the protected 
position of the silvered or aluminized 
mirror should be noted The field prob¬ 
ably has considerable curvature, but 
with a small field this is not very ob¬ 
jectionable It is, however, perhaps the 
chief fault that a designer should try 
to eliminate I should add that my 
lenses were repolished by Mr G E. 
Gordon, a skilled amateur, of 6 Fran¬ 
conia Avenue, Natick, Mass 

Perhaps the easiest way to make a 
Schupmann would be to grind a plane 
mirror on the plane face of the objec¬ 
tive, and an equi-concave corrector on 
the convex face If the silvered plane 
mirror is placed at the bottom of the 
tube, the lower face of the corrector 
will act as the concave mirror This 
combination can be tested on the moon 
and, even if not satisfactory, it will 
probably help one to estimate the best 
curvature for a concave mirror to re¬ 
place the plane It may then be neces¬ 
sary or desirable to give the corrector 
non-reflective coatings Should the 
focal length of the objective be found 
inconveniently short in relation to that 
of the corrector, which I think unlikely, 
it can be lengthened till the propor¬ 
tion is the same as in the actual 
Schupmann described above And the 
mirror can be made to correspond 

When the lenses of a Schupmann are 
correctly spaced, the image of Venus, 
both inside and outside focus, will be 
pure gold The objective should be 
permanently fixed and the corrector 
and mirror should be adjustable as a 
unit If this unit is tilted, one edge of 
the moon’s image will be reddish, and 
the opposite edge bluish The moon’s 
brightest crater, Aristarchus, should be 
colorless 

My telescope shows that the Schup¬ 
mann should not be condemned be¬ 
cause the first attempts were failures, 
and that high-priced optical glass is 
not absolutely necessary But ordinary 
plate glass or Crystallex are not recom¬ 
mended And it will be safest to begin 
with an //25 telescope' 

Figure 3 shows the tube in a very 
crude mounting, used when I first ex¬ 
perimented with this telescope, and 
is from Scientific American, 1943 April 
The present tube has the lenses re- 
polished and relocated, and they now 
give a much better Image The tube is, 
however, unmounted, as I prefer to give 
my limited skill and energy to the 
making of an 11^" Schupmann having 
an equi-concave corrector, which I 
have begun I hope that someone with 
more skill will make and mount a 
good Schupmann, and that some de¬ 
signer will show us how to get as good 
achromatism and as flat a field as pos¬ 
sible But I think the design given needs 
no apologies, provided alinement and 
adjustment are good 
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50 Years Ago in . . 



(Condensed from Issues of September, 1897) 


CANAL PROGRESS — ‘The British consular officers at Panama 
and Santa Martha describe in their last reports the present 
condition of the work on the canal across the isthmus and 
of the railway connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific The 
New Canal Company, formed m Paris in 1894, to continue 
and complete a ten lock canal rising to a maximum altitude 
of 133 feet 8 inches, in place of the original sea level scheme 
of M De Lesseps, has made good progress with the small 
capital at its disposal, and the reduced canal trough, or 
cunette, in the Emperador and Culebra sections is now as¬ 
suming definite proportions ” 

ELEVATORS — "The comparative novelty of the elevator and 
the fact that it carries its passengers in midair invest it with 
Ideas of greater risk than are commonly associated with other 
methods of conveyance, as by train, car or steam ship As a 
matter of fact, statistics show that, for the number of pas¬ 
sengers handled, the accidents are fewer on first class ele¬ 
vators than upon street car lines or railroads ” 

RAIL EXPANSION —“The extraordinary activity in rallrotid 
construction between the years 1885 and 1892, when the total 
construction for one year alone reached a total of over 12,000 
miles, will explain the enormous demand for steel rails 
At the close of that period some of the ablest railroad men 
in the country gave warning that the country was being 
over-supplied and stated that most of the country contained 
more railroads than would meet its needs for the next quar¬ 
ter of a century” 

GAS DETECTION — “For detecting deleterious reducing gases 
such as carbonic oxide, methane, etc, in the air of mines, A 
Mermet finds a dilute solution of potassium permanganate, 
containing a little nitric acid, highly efficient, the effect of 
these gases being to decolorize the permanganate solution ” 

TURBINES — “What is probably the largest and most power¬ 
ful pair of horizontal turbines, for the head of water under 
which they will operate, that has ever been built, has re¬ 
cently been erected by the Dayton Globe Iron Works Com¬ 
pany, for the Boston and Montana Consolidated Copper and 
Silver Mining Company, of Great Falls, Montana The two 
turbines and the draught chest are inclosed within a 
huge cylindrical flume, 14 feet 4 inches in diameter and 32 



feet 6 inches long The body of the flume Is built of % inch 
tank steel and the ends are closed by massive cast iron 
coVars, the turbines and draught chest being thus entirely 
inclosed The wheels were guaranteed to show an average 
efficiency of 80 per cent from three-quarters to whole gate 
and develop 2,800 horse power under 40 feet head" 

ELECTRIC TAXIS — “In London a company has placed a 
dozen electrical cabs in the streets They resemble coupes, 
and the accumulators consist of forty cells, capable of pro¬ 
pelling them over fifty miles, at a cost of fifty cents The 
rear wheels do the driving and the front wheels do the 
steering They have heavy rubber tires and upholstered 
spring cushions, are lighted by electricity, are speedy, and 
almost noiseless ” 

POSITION FINDER —“Nothing is worse than fog at sea 
To lessen the danger which then exists, Professor E C 
Pickering, the director of the Harvard College Observatory, 
suggests a method of determining the position of a vessel in 
a fog based upon the velocity of sound If two fog horns 
of different pitch be placed at equal distances from the 
middle of a channel or entrance to a harbor, and be sounded 
simultaneously at regular intervals of about a minute, it 
will be evident that a captain of a vessel will be able to 
locate his position with fair accuracy by noting when the 
sounds of the horns are heard ” 

DIVING BELL — “An improved diving bell of great capacity 
moving along the sea bottom by means of screws moved by 
electricity, is on exhibition in Paris It is lighted by elec¬ 
tricity, which also furnishes motive power for any tools 
that may be used ” 
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(Condensed from Issues of September, 1847) 


NOW A POPULAR SONG - “There is a woman in the west 
who is so large round the waist that her husband can't hug 
her all at once, but when he takes one hug he makes a 
chalk mark, so as to know where to commence the next 
time ” 

WATER PIPE —“The various contracts made in Pennsyl¬ 
vania to furnish iron pipes for the Boston Water Works 
amount in all, to between seven and eight thousand tons 
Messrs Merrick & Towne, alone, of Philadelphia, are filling 
up a contract for one thousand of the thirty inch pipe, to 
form the principal main between the pond and the city” 

STEAM BOAT WANTED -“The Oregonians are determined 
to have a steam tow boat, so that vessels may be brought 
up the Columbia River with safety The wind blows down 
the river five months of the year, and vessels are said to 
be two months in sailing up 100 miles, whilst the difficulty 
could be easily overcome by steam, and a large trade opened 
with the Pacific” 

FALLS DISCOVERED — “There has been a new water-fall dis¬ 
covered in the river of St Louis This cataract falls into the 
Western part of Lake Superior, which has not yet been de¬ 
scribed by the geographer The volume of water is im¬ 
mense, and the height of the fall is fifty feet” 

CHROMIUM —“Chromium is a metal of a greyish color, 
very difficult to fuse It unites with oxygen and forms a fine 
green oxide This is the basis of a fine yellow paint" 
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At Philadelphia, a tetfboord man answers as an electronic watchman calls attention to condllions on one of the coaxial systems to Baltimore and Washington 

“Send Help to Manhole 83” 


Strung out along ovary Boll System co¬ 
axial cable, electronic watchmen con¬ 
stantly mount guard over your voice 
Some are in manholes under city 
streets; some are in little huts on the 
desert Most situations they can deal 
with; if things threaten to get out of 
hand, they signal the nearest testboard 
Principal care of the electronic 
watchman is the transmission level Sun- 
warmed cables use up more energy 
than cold ones, so a transcontinental 
call may take a millionfold more en¬ 
ergy to carry it by day than by night 


Each watchman — an electronic regu¬ 
lator — checks the transmission level 
and adjusts the amplification which 
sends your voice along to the next 
point Many hundreds of regulators 
may be at work on a single long 
distance call 

Without automatic regulation, the 
precise control of energy in the Bell 
System's long distance circuits would be 
a superhuman task Sa Bell Laborato¬ 
ries, which in 1913 developed the first 
high vacuum electronic amplifier, went 
on to devise the means to make them 


seff-regulating in telephone systems 
This is one reason why your long 
distance call goes through clearly, 
summer or winter 
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FIGHTING FRICTION 

Under the title “18,000 Ways to Fight Friction,” an 
article in our October issue will tell the complete 
story of anti-friction bearings and their little-short- 
of-miraculous performances in modem industry 
Some examples Farm machinery, formerly equipped 
with plain bearings requiring an hour or more a day 
for adequate lubrication, now is built around anti¬ 
friction bearings which require greasing only once a 
season, saving not only time but also fuel and oil 
at a result of easier starting and running Users of 
industrial conveyor belts have found that ball and 
roller bearings not only stand up better under ad¬ 
verse operating conditions but also have far lower 
replacement records than plain bearings There are 
some 2700 anti-friction bearings in the new XC-99 
Consolidated Vultee transport plane which, weigh¬ 
ing 285,000 pounds, will be capable of carrying 100 - 
000 pounds of cargo, the bearings are in the six 
3000-horsepower engines, the landing gear, ailerons, 
rudders, flaps, and so on 

Thus is exemplified the increasing importance of 
anti-friction bearings, from the size of the lead in 
your pencil to the size of your hat and larger 


KEEPING IT COOL 

eported to have a lower thermal conductivity than 
still air, heretofore theoretically considered the most 
efficient thermal insulator a re'v material is 6 per¬ 
cent silica and 94 percent air Chemically known as 
an aerogel, this new insulator is so efficient that 
it will make possible an increase in refrigerator and 
freezer capacity of up to 60 percent Preliminary re¬ 
ports on practical applications of this insulator indi¬ 
cate that a household refrigerator using it can be 
increased from seven and a half cubic feet capacity 
to eleven cubic feet, merely through the reduction 
in wall thickness made possible by the efficiency 
of the new material, available as a fine powder or in 
irregular lumps up to one half inch in diameter 


IS THERE A DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE? 

hen costs soar and sales decline, that's the time to 
call an industrial doctor Just as an abdominal pain 
warns against the use of a physic and calls for con¬ 
sultation with a qualified physician to determine the 
presence or absence of acute appendicitis, so does an 
unusual business condition call for the services of 
>an expert Such experts, generally known as “man¬ 
agement consultants,” specialize in cost-cutting, 
standardization, sales advice, and similar procedures 
which many company management men overlook 
because they are too close to the woods 
Don't get the idea that these management con¬ 
sultants are valuable only to small concerns. Witness 
the expenditure of $1,500,000 by United States Steel 


A.y. CL fi. fiedc 

Corporation over a three year period for such ser¬ 
vices On the other hand, the investment of a few 
thousand dollars for a systematic study of a wage 
incentive plan or a market survey may mean the 
difference between profit and loss, even in a rela¬ 
tively large operation where tradition, sentiment, or 
simple pig-headedness on the part of company offi¬ 
cials may be unseen stumbling blocks 


WHAT DO EMPLOYEES WANT? 

too often management tries to guess at the 
things that employees want, at the things that will 
make for better industrial relations, for greater out¬ 
put, lower costs, and the like When these things 
trouble executives, let them go to the right source 
for the answers—to the employees themselves The 
National Drygoods Association recently undertook 
such a survey They asked eight questions of em¬ 
ployees and supervisors Here are a few samples 
from the final tabulation Employees placed first the 
desire for credit for work tha^ they are doing super¬ 
visors guessed that this factor would take seventh 
place Second, employees wanted interesting work 
to do, supervisors guessed that this would be third 
in importance Third m employee preference came 
fair play and salary increases, this is the element 
that supervisors placed first Last on the list of 
worker-preference was job secunty, which the same 
supervisors had placed second 
Moral If you want to know what a man wants, 
ask him not his boss 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 

IvcREAsrD use of Diesel engines, which offer the 
greatest thermal efficiency of any proved type of 
power, is seen as the result of fuel shortages for all 
types of engines. Wood, oldest structural material 
used by man, is being subjected to intensive study 
in an effort to determine causes of decay and precise 
means of preventing the losses which result, gains 
will be not only in the preservation of the material 
itself but also in fewer replacements and in reduced 
cost s of labor in making repairs Radiant heat¬ 
ing for homes, still In the pioneer stage but making 
rapid strides, is now being accomplished experi¬ 
mentally by means of electrically heated ceilings, 
the current passes through a heating element of con¬ 
ductive rubber sandwiched between two thin layers 
of plastics Electrical insulation, still much the 
same today as it was a century ago, is receiving in¬ 
creased attention from chemists, new and improved 
insulations are needed If high-voltage techniques 
are to progress. 
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ARC WELDING 

is being 

HANDICAPPED 



"Great and Unnecessary Expense is Being Put 
on the Manufacturer Using Welding This, of 
Course, is Paid by the Buyer in Higher Prices 
No Possible Return Accrues to the User" 


Says JAMES F. LINCOLN 

President, Lincoln Electric Company 



EDITOR’S FOREWORD Some months ago a 
thought-provoking letter was received from Mr Lin¬ 
coln regarding limitations and restrictive tests placed 
upon arc-welded joints, but not on similar joints de¬ 
signed for similar purposes and completed by rivet¬ 
ing We decided to publish Mr Lincoln’s views but 
first made intensive efforts to present the subject In 
debate form, with a representative of the rivet-manu¬ 
facturing or using Industry as Mr Lincoln’s verbal 
opponent Our efforts bore no fruit But more of this 
later First, Mr Lincoln’s letter 

"ARC WELDING has been of decisive importance to 
America Arc welding did more than most other 
manufacturing processes in the producing of the 
tools of war during World War II Arc welding has 
produced a record for reliability in billions of welds, 
made over many years, that is unmatched by any 
other manufacturing process, yet arc welding is be¬ 
ing attacked in a way which is tremendously handi¬ 
capping its application, and promises still more to in¬ 
terfere with its future uses , 

‘This attack is aimed not at the process, as suc$l 
It Is obvious such tactics would faiL The attack con- 
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gists in throwing suspicion on the process by writing 
into specifications expensive and impractical tests 
which have little to do with the excellence of the 
weld Most of them have to do with infinitesimal 
variations of no possible importance, but of great 
cost The attack has already eliminated the economic 
use of arc welding in many proper applications If 
continued, it will soon eliminate many others 

“We see, for instance, the ruling that welds must 
be X-rayed, which increases the cost by several 
times, yet the commercially welded joint is always of 
greater strength than the parent metal and is tre¬ 
mendously stronger than any riveted joint, where 
X-raying never has been suggested. 

“We see riveted joints which are made tight by 
caulking This process is accepted without question 
The resulting undercut is enormous, yet a welding 
undercut that is infinitesimal is frequently made the 
reason for rejection of welds 

“We see welds chipped out le-welded, and welded 
vessels rejected because of trifling defects such -as 
infinitesimal porosity either on the surface 01 beneath, 
yet parent metal in the same structure with defects 
much greater, and whose weakening effect would be 


Wtkkd ftttam p*M I* this hMtlng plant Is giving 
satisfactory servlet, was teonomieal to fabricate 


tremendously more serious, are accepted without 
question. 

"We see welding electrode specifications being 
written which enormously increase the cost of pro¬ 
duction with no increase In either the reliability nor 
in the excellence of electrodes Rivets have no such 
test to handicap them 

‘*While a welding electrode is tested m every con¬ 
ceivable and nonsensical way, no one suggests any 
test on a rivet, yet the riveted joint is always the 
weakest spot in any structure This is never true of a 
full-sized welded joint. 

Much time and expense is used in testing elec¬ 
trode deposit to make sure it has great ductility and 
the weld is rejected if the ductility is low, yet riveted 
jomts have no elongation and are accepted without 
question 

“The contour of the deposit of a weld is a matter 
of very close inspection, yet no one examines the 
contour of any rivet or the hole it only partially fills 

“All insured vessels must have their welds X-rayed 
and any weld is rejected if any infinitesimal defect 
is found, yet no one X-rays a riveted joint nor re¬ 
jects* it because of the voids between the rivets and 
the rivet holes which are known to be always present 

“Because of the higher elastic limit of the weld 
metal, there is no load that can be put on a welded 
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structure in which the weld is of equal or greater 
section than the parent nVetal which can affect the 
weld in any possible way until great distortion of 
the rest of the structure has taken place Such dis¬ 
tortion would make that structure valueless for its 
intended purpose, yet all this testing and rejecting 
listed ftbove is made mandatory in many welded 
structures—never m riveted structures 

“Further instances of the same kind can be cited 
by the scores The examples shown are sufficient for 
the author’s purpose 

“Welding over the years has done a more reliable 
job than the rivets it has replaced That record is 
conclusive The engineering profession, which relies 
so completely on welding in so many cases, must 
recognize and resist this studied attempt to eliminate 
the arc-welding process The attack has already 
eliminated the economic use of welding in many 
structures The success of such an attack on this 
tremendously valuable method is neither good ad¬ 
vertising for the engineering profession nor good 
ethics for those involved in the attack It is time we 
dealt with reality ” 

REFUSAL TO DEBATE — Several invitations weie 
issued by the editor to various people who should 
be m a position to defend the status of rivets in a 
controversy of rivets-versus-arc-welduig In every 
case the issue was avoided Typical was the reply 
of Mr Herman H Lind, President of the American 
Institute of Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manufacturers Said 
Mr Lind “It is not in line with the policy of this 
organization to disparage any other method of fast¬ 
ening, and we do not believe that a debate of this 
kind could work out otherwise Therefore we will 
simply proceed along the line we have been following 
of selling the virtues of bolted and riveted connec¬ 
tions " 

The editor did not feel that the proposed debate 
would necessarily involve a disparagement of other 
methods of fastening A letter to this effect went 
forward to Mr Lind but remained unanswered 

Now back to some other correspondence with Mr 
Lincoln In attempting to rationalize the reasons why 
restrictions are placed on arc welding which are not 
placed on riveting, the editor wrote Mr Lincoln as 
follows “Riveting is the old-timer and arc welding 
is the child There is little or no danger that riveting 
will change the metallurgical structure, whereas arc 
welding often will do so Then, too, riveting pro¬ 
duces ‘exposed’ joints fully opened to view, arc w 
welding produces what might be called a ‘covered’ ~ r 
joint For this reason arc welding may be open to 
suspicion ” 

Replied Mr Lincoln “I must admit that 1 do not 
get the point you make that welding changes the 
metallurgical structure of steel whereas riveting does 
not If you mean that the rapid heating and cooling 
makes a fundamental change in the steel, there is no 
doubt there Is a slight change of no particular impor¬ 
tance, but I am under the impression that the heat 
of a rivet would, to some extent, do exactly the same 
thing But in neither case would it be controlling to 
any extent” 

ANALOGIES AND TESTS — While the editor was 
making further unsuccessful efforts to promote the 
rivet-versus-arc-welding debate, another detailed 
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communication was received from Mr Lincoln It 
follows 

“Some time ago I wrote you regarding unnecessary 
handicaps now forced on the welding process Since 
that time, I have become even more disturbed. 

“Anyone following the standards and discussion 
covering arc-welding electrodes and techniques can¬ 
not help but wonder Here is a process that has been 
used in billions of cases for every imaginable pur¬ 
pose over a generation, whose record has been almost 
perfect, yet it is criticized and limited more than any 
comparable process in all mechanical history The 
criticism is not because of failure, as there is none 
The criticism is entirely in the region of theory cov¬ 
ering conditions which could never occur in com¬ 
mercial application 

“Anyone who views the situation objectively can¬ 
not help but wonder whether the people writing such 
standards and making such researches can possibly 
be serious 

“There is one controlling fact regarding welded 
structures which, from a practical point of view, 
makes all of this activity nonsensical That fact is 
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this—in the case of mild steel, which embraces more 
than 95 percent of all the welding which is done, the 
welded joint is very much stronger and has a very 
much higher elastic limit than the plates joined. 

“Since that is true, the weld can never be used In 
actual service at anywhere near its point of failure 
As a matter of fact, in actual application if the welded 
structure should be loaded to a point which would 
even approach the plastic limit of the welded joint, or* 
the metal immediately adjacent to the weld, the 
structure itself would be useless , 

"Perhaps we can illustrate the matter this way 
Suppose there is a chain of 100 links, each link being 
made out of one-inch round, 99 of these links being 
made of mild steel and one link made of high- 
strength alloy steel Then suppose the chain were 
tested Would anyone worry about the chain break¬ 
ing in the one alloy link? He would not, because 
every one of the other 99 links would break long 
before the alloy steel link was even partially loaded* 
“Exactly the same thing is true of a welded struc¬ 
ture The weld itself and the metal immediately 
adjacent to it has an elastic limit 50 percept aborts 
that of the parent metal and has ultimate tensile 
strength at least 20 percent greater If the strength 
of the rest of the structure is sufficient, certainly the 
weld must be Aa a matter of fact, structures are 
designed with a factor of safety so that at its max¬ 


imum load the structure would not be up to one half 
of the elastic limit of the parent metal Obviously, 
it would not be stressed to more than one third of 
the elastic limit of the weld metal and the plate im¬ 
mediately adjacent to it Using our illustration, why 
should we worry about the alloy steel link when the 
mild steel chain is not loaded to its yield point* 

“Because of this program of criticism, great and 
unnecessary expense is put upon the manufacturer 
using welding This, of course, is paid by the buyer 
in higher prices No possible return accrues to the 
user .There are countless illustrative cases that 
could be cited, the following are examples If there is 
surface porosity, even so much as a little hole on the 
surface, the weld is rejected If that same little hole 
were below the weld surface where it could not be 
seen, the manufacturer must cut it out carefully and 
re-toeld the joint, at great expense, after finding It 
with expensive X-ray Again, if there occurs slight 
undercutting at the edge of the weld, the weld must 
be re-welded and the slight undercut eliminated 
* “Perhaps we could understand such rules If they 
were not made by engineers who obviously know the 
facts However, all such rulings are made by men 
who insist they are expert In the profession of arc 
welding* Hence, the conclusions are not based on 
ignorance* 

“While the accompanying photographs of test 
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samples show facts that are well known to all those 
who are versed in the art, they are shown again to 
bring out the obvious facts Here is the proof of all 
the above statements regarding the efficiency of „ 
welded seams with so-called defects Here is porosity 
carried to the greatest extreme that skill can take it, 
yet the joint is stronger than the plate Here is great 
undercut and even laps In the weld, still the plate 
breaks in tension Not only would such joints be re¬ 
jected, but if they had 1 percent of these so-called 
defects the structure itself would be rejected The 
question naturally is asked, ‘Why 7 ’ 

“It is perfectly obvious that there could not pos¬ 
sibly be a riveted joint which could join any of these 
pieces of steel together in ar>y way which in tension 
would not break, yet there is no testing of the rivets, 
no X-ray of the voids m their joint, no elimination 
of the undercut Yet we know in every riveted joint 
that all of these defects are present not only oc¬ 
casionally, but in every case Again we ask the ob¬ 
vious question ‘Why accept such defects in a 
riveted joint and reject them in arc welding with its 
greater strength, ductility, and soundness 7 ' 

“Engineering has contributed to America's pros¬ 
perity in an unbelievable way, but I tremble to think 
what would occur to our prosperity if all engineering 
were as remiss in its understanding of the problem 
as is true of many engineers' attitude toward electric 
welding 


‘There is no doubt that If the foolish restrictions, 
which can add nothing whatsoever to the success of 
any welded joint, were removed, the cost of welding 
those structures could be reduced by as much as 90 
percent in many cases, yet because of these restric¬ 
tions, concurred m by many engineers, the industry 
paid hundreds of millions of dollars in additional 
costs over the years with no increase in safety and no 
betterment of the product from any point of view 
“These same restrictions still stand and are being 
rapidly amplified There can be no doubt that their 
presence is not the result of engineering judgment 
It is impossible to believe that can be true There can 
be only one reason and that is a studied attempt by 
some people to discredit this tremendously valuable 
manufacturing process which contributed more to the 
winning of the war and to the production of a stand¬ 
ard of living than almost liny other recent mechani¬ 
cal development Such a program must be stopped ” 


NO REPLY — Still the editor has been unable to se¬ 
cure authoritative arguments in favor of riveting, 
answering the forthright statements made by Mr 
Lincoln Admittedly we have not canvassed the en¬ 
tire field, have not approached evert/one concerned 
with the process of riveting Perhaps the publication 
of this correspondence will bring forth some inter¬ 
esting discussion Comments are invited 
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Porcelain 

Coats 

on 

Metal 

Bases 

Research by Porcelain Enamelers and Steel 
Producers is Aimed at the Development 
of Even Thinner, Even More Resistant 
Coatings Which Will Improve Countless 
Products fpr Both Home and Industry 
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By Edward Maekasak 

Managing Director, The Porcalaln Enamal Inatituta 


I t may seem somewhat paradoxical to say that 
porcelain enamel has come of age, since it is a 
material which was well known to the ancient ar¬ 
tisans of Egypt, Greece, and Rome Yet it is true in 
the sense that this surface finish is contributing more 
and more to our modem standards of living and has 
become an important factor in many industrial op¬ 
erations 

Porcelain enamel is an inorganic, glass-like mate¬ 
rial, fused to an iron or steel base at a temperature 
of usually between 1500 and 1600 degrees, Fahren¬ 
heit The resulting coat has a smooth, glossy surface 
and is held firmly to the metal by both mechanical 
and chemical means 

To the ancient craftsman, the value of porcelain 
enamel lay in the beauty that he could create with 
it, today, porcelain enamel is usually thought of 
in terms of the services that it renders Modem re¬ 
search, spurred on in the past few years by war-time 
necessity, has brought out a wider variety of utili¬ 
tarian properties of porcelain enamel than were 
recognized before New porcelain enamels, incorpo¬ 
rating these superior qualities, are now available to 
manufacturers, and it is anticipated that these 
enamels will continue to broaden their applications 
for domestic, commercial, and industrial use 
So many and so varied are today’s porcelain 
enamels that it is necessary to regard the phrase 
as the family name of a large group, rather than as 
denoting a single substance In selecting a porcelain 
enamel, the manufacturer specifies the condition 
under which his product is to operate, and a porcelain 
enamel is selected for this service Thus, enamels 
may be chosen for resistance to abrasion or gouging, 
to acids or alkalies, to atmospheric corrosion, or to 
heat 

IN THE HOME — It is its high resistance to heavy 
wear and its pleasing appearance, in addition to the 
fact that it is so easily kept sanitary, that has long 
made porcelain enamel a favorite for kitchen and 
bathroom fixtures A newer application of this sur¬ 
facing is to the exterior of houses, stores, service 
stations, and so on Here, bright, colorful porcelain 
enamel can retard weathering, virtually eliminating 
costly maintenance Roofs, shutters, awnings, entrance 
hoods, window boxes, and decorative items are also 
being finished in porcelain enamel. Inside, porcelain 
ena m e le d clothes chutes will add to the Importance 
of this household utility Porcelain enameled hot 
water heaters are finding increasing use in tire home 
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And a host of other items are on the designers’ draw¬ 
ing boards or coming from production lines—such 
items as porcelain-enameled parts for fruit juice ex¬ 
tractors, electric mixers, and other appliances for 
the housewife’s convenience 

IN INDUSTRY — Of even greater importance, how¬ 
ever, are the industrial applications of porcelain 
enamel which have multiplied too, making for better, 
longer-lasting machines, and overcoming some pro¬ 
voking mechanical service problems 

A new type bearing, particularly suited to pumping 
equipment for corrosives, is entirely coated with acid- 
resisting porcelain enamel, and can be lubricated 
with anything that is liquid A deep-well turbine 
pump, equipped with such bearings, has been suc¬ 
cessfully handling corrosive oils for five years These 
bearings have also been adapted to boats, to pumps 
of many other kinds, and to chemical equipment 

Porcelain enamel coats applied to electric motor 
parts which are subjected continuously to friction 
have outworn many other materials tested As a 
coating for light-metal casting crucibles, porcelain 
enamel shows possibilities as a refractory And 
porcelain enamel offers many interesting dielectric 
properties 

During the war the Navy sought a coating or mate¬ 
rial for submarine exhaust stacks which could with¬ 
stand both blistering heat and the corrosive action of 
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sea water Porcelain enamel research produced a 
special heat and corrosion-resisting coating which 
handled the job not only on submarines, but later 
on aircraft and other types of engine exhausts. While 
primarily a war project, this achievement now shows 
promise in many applications where both high tem¬ 
peratures and corrosive atmospheres or liquids are a 
factor Among these are the piping and equipment 
of oil and gasoline refineries, synthetic rubber plants, 
chemical and food processing plants, power plants, 
hydro-electnc equipment, corrosive-carrying pipe 
lines, and many others 

The refractory qualities that can be built into 
porcelain enamel can be appreciated when it is 
realized that some new coats running m thickness 
as low as 002 to 004 inch can withstand exposure 
to temperatures above 1500 degrees, Fahrenheit 
Such enamels are able to function satisfactorily even 
when subject to sudden drops of temperature amount¬ 
ing to several hundred degrees These special re¬ 
fractory-type coats are being explored further to 
find out whether they can be used on jet turbines 
where the rapid destruction of the housing metal 
at the high temperatures of operation is a serious 
problem 

TOWARD THINNER COATINGS— One goal toward 
which the porcelain enamelers are working is thinner 
coatings Reducing the thickness of the coatings is 
desirable primarily because it lowers cost of appli¬ 
cation and increases serviceability The thinner coat¬ 
ing makes possible greater flexibility and impact 
resistance, thus permitting a wider range of product 
design 

Ten years ago, a porcelain enameling manufac¬ 
turer regarded a total thickness of 025 to 04 inch as 
quite satisfactory Today’s improved porcelain 
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Depreciation of buildings retarded by ap¬ 
plication of porcalain enamel to exterior 
surfaces Simpler, more efficient han¬ 
dling of many corrosivts Possible solu¬ 
tion of high-heat problems in jet engines 
More effective porcelain enamel coat¬ 
ings at lower cost 


enamels and improved enameling Irons make it 
possible to establish specifications for ordinary work 
of 015 inch or less These improvements have been 
obtained without impairing light-reflectance or ap¬ 
pearance In fact, it is probable that much thinner 
coatings with even higher reflectance will soon be 
available 

These thinner coatings of improved quality will 
have increased service life compared with the thicker 
enamels The chief struggle in their development is 
to produce them more economically 

TOWARD FEWER COATINGS —The usual porce¬ 
lain enamel application has been three coats—a 
ground coat or base coat, and two cover coats—each 
applied and fired individually To reduce the required 
number of coats has been the objective of much 
recent research The enameler's fondest dream is to do 
away entirely with the conventional ground coat, 
which would mean a vast expansion of porcelain 
enamel into many new fields. For many purposes the 
lfiew super-opaque enamels, some containing consider¬ 
able amounts of titanium oxide, have permitted a re¬ 
duction in the number of coats 

At the end of World War I, the porcelain enamel¬ 
ing industry found its operations seriously threatened 
by the shortage and rapidly increasing price of tin 
Tin oxide was considered an indispensable ingredient 
that provided the opacity of white enamels As evi¬ 
dence of the progress which has been made since 
then, tin oxide is now used very little in the industry 
It has been replaced by oxides of antimony, zirconi¬ 
um, and, more recently, titanium At the same time, 
efforts to increase opacity have been paralleled by 
research to reduce the quantity of enamel needed to 
provide the required degree of reflectance Titanium 
opacified enamels are relatively new, but they have 
created a great deal of interest It is now possible to 
achieve a high degree of opacity, as measured by 
reflectance with a light-weight application, in some 
cases less than one half as much as for other enamels 

Using a new zirconium-type white cover coat, a 
number of porcelain enameling plants have been able 
to speed up their furnace operations, and thus achieve 
a real economy in operation Usually the ground 
coats must be fired at higher temperatures than the 
cover coats, necessitating separate processing for 
each With the new zirconium type, it is possible for 
both ground coat and cover coat to be fired on the 
same furnace chain. 4 

The industry is following with keen interest the 
work being done to formulate porcelain enamels that 
will mature or fuse at temperatures lower than the 
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1500 to 1600 degrees, Fahrenheit, required for con¬ 
ventional types Such low-fired enamels, if feasible, 
would help products which have been highly stressed 
by forming operations to hold their shape when 
subjected to enamel-fusion temperatures 

STEEL INDUSTRY HELPS —A vast amount of re¬ 
search lies back of the high-quality iron and steel 
that go into many products, nowhere is this more 
true than in the case of objects which will be coated 
with porcelain enamel 

At the turn of the century, most of the metal for 
porcelain enameling came from England Today, 
American steel suppliers produce enameling stocks 
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considered the best in the world A porcelain 
enameler cannot use the ordinary grades of sheet 
metaL The high temperatures reached in this process 
demand a metal that can “take it ” The steel industry 
has responded with sheets which have enabled the 
manufacturers to turn out high quality porcelain 
enamel products at low cost 
Today the steel companies are working even harder 
to provide the industry with improved enameling 
stocks on which porcelain enamel may be applied in 
one Are without the use of the conventional ground 
coat Such new stocks would speed up the production 
line and lend themselves to thinner applications of 
super-opaque enamels, permitting thicknesses of 
004 to 006 inch instead of present accepted coatings 
ranging to 05 inch The accomplishment of such a 
forward step will multiply by many times the various 
applications of porcelain enameL It is expected that 
the ultimate product ftom such a development will 
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cost less, even though the improved metals and 
enamels may cost more, since the improvements will 
provide such great production savings 

STANDARDS ESTABLISHED-Quality control de¬ 
pends upon the availability of methods for the meas¬ 
urement of specific properties In the past decade the 
porcelain enameling industry, through its trade as¬ 
sociation, the Porcelain Enamel Institute, m co-op¬ 
eration with the National Bureau of Standards, has 
developed a series of standard tests to evaluate 
porcelain enamel properties With these tests manu¬ 
facturers can now check the quality of the finish on 
their products These tests have become the basic 
tools of the research engineer in evaluating the prop¬ 
erties of different enamels, and have proved of in¬ 
valuable assistance to him in his constant search 
for better formulas They have enabled the specifica¬ 
tions writer to establish definite procedures for 
measuring the level of quality that he has written 
into his standards 

The Porcelain Enamel Institute tests now cover 
the following properties acid resistance, reflectance, 
abrasion, impact, and torsion 

Porcelain ^enameled product manufacturers no 
longer need depend upon human eyesight, with its 
uncontrollable variations, to judge the qualities of 
their finishes, mechanical controls are used The 
thickness of the coating, which bears such an impor¬ 
tant relation to its service, can be accurately checked 
to the thousandth part of an inch by a new electro¬ 
magnetic gage Reflectance is scientifically measured 
by an instrument called the reflectometer Ability 
of the finish to withstand hard wear and tear in serv¬ 
ice can be determined by a special machine devel¬ 
oped at the National Bureau of Standards which 
gives an index of surface abrasion Color matching 
has been greatly facilitated by a new color analyser. 
Thus, guesswork as to quality has been eliminated 
and standards of known quality can be set up to 
guarantee any desired performance 
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H igh on the activities lists of hundreds of indus¬ 
trial purchasing agents right now are the se¬ 
lection of shrubs, flowers, and trees for the grounds 
around their factories, and the placing of the 1948 
contract for planting and caring for them 
Not very long ago such an activity was considered 
a show-place stunt, a waste of money, even a form of 
vulgar ostentation Factory exteriors were supposed 
to look “practical ” But now industrial managements 
have learned that well-kept grounds have high val¬ 
ues And, from companies which have 50 factories 
to factories which have 50 men, the practice of good 
grounds-keeping is growing 

One of the values is the promotion of safety In 
a recent survey hundreds of factory managements 
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reported that well-kept grounds are second only to 
good interior housekeeping as a way of inducing em¬ 
ployees to observe safety rules There is something 
about a plant which is neat and orderly outside and 
in, that makes the better employees want to be order¬ 
ly and safe about their machines 
A plant which handles a great many bulky steel 
items thought that good grounds-keepmg was im¬ 
possible The land was needed for trucks and for rail¬ 
road tracks But the planting of flower beds in odd 
corners changed this idea Warehouse and materials- 
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FACTORIES 

Beoutification of Factory Grounds, Consid¬ 
ered by Some To Be at Best a Waste of 
Money, 1$ Proving Itself a Sound Investment 


handling employees had been “temporarily*’ piling 
excess stock in these comers just to get it out of the 
way All too often the stock had remained there long 
enough to be damaged by the weather With the 
flower beds taking up that space, and bemg tended 
by a pensioned employee the warehousemen either 
had to take the excess stock to the shelter where it 
belonged or else take a tongue lashing from the pen¬ 
sioner and his friends As a result, this company has 
planted shrubs and flowers in every practical area 

AIDS DUST CONTROL —A company which makes 
ball bearings and other precision devices found a 
practical value for landscaping in dust control Origi¬ 
nally these grounds had been planted to lawns and 
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• LOOKING AH EAD • 

More and more stress laid on esthetics in 
industrial plant design The term "fac¬ 
tory town" losing its stigma Results— 

an upswing in efficiency, safety, and 
comfort in the plant Better living con¬ 
ditions and higher property values in 
factory towns 


trees because the president refused to have his fac¬ 
tory look any less attractive than his home But after 
the trees had developed and lawns had grown for a 
year or so, the factory maintenance engineer noted 
that there had been a profitable reduction in the 
problem of keeping dust out of the plant during the 
dry summer months And dust, of course, is one of 
the worst enemies of precision production 

The sales value of good grounds-keeping can be 
astonishingly high A study which was made to find 
out which local factory had made the best impres¬ 
sion on its community found many of the citizens 
mentioning plants which were thousands of miles 
away Tliey remembered these distant factories 
which they had seen while on vacation tours, fur¬ 
thermore, they had bought goods, invested money, 
taken other actions for the benefit of those com¬ 
panies 

DISPLAYED WITH PRIDE —A maker of kitchen 
ware, wondering at the influence which its factory 
gardens seemed to have on sales, found that much 
of the value came from local townspeople The fac¬ 
tory had become a showpiece, something which the 
local people displayed with pride to all who visited 
therm 

Community spirit makes a big difference Cities 
like Rochester, New York, have so many beautifully 
landscaped factories that it seems difficult to find an 
ugly plant there Thje city of Louisville, Kentucky, 
awards an annual garden club prize to industries, 



calls it the Beautification League Prize But in many 
another town the factory grounds look like dumps 

One of these ugly cities is just waking up The 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce is doing the 
awakening He visited a fellow secretary in a distant 
city and took a busman's holiday in going around to 
see how the other fellow worked 

There was the usual business of persuading new 
industries to settle m the town He heard the familiar 
arguments about taxes, concessions, railroad sidings 
But these discussions were earned on while riding 
past one beautifully landscaped factory after another, 
and while going inside to see the neat housekeeping 
which follows so naturally with a well-groomed plant 
exterior And he saw that those well-kept grounds 
created a favorable sales atmosphere just as a well¬ 
decorated store will d© 

Now he is back in his own town and building up 
the same community picture Two local factories 
have begun their lawns and other landscaping, while 
others have made their plans for 1948 Efforts are 
afoot to have the local horticulturists make a mas¬ 
ter industrial plan for the town, fitting each plant 
into the background of homes or fields that surround 
it 

Within a year or so this will be a truly beautiful 
factory town It will be the only one In its section of 
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a large industrial state And since prospective new 
industries usually consider several towns within the 
same general region, the secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce will have the sales advantage over all 
his neighboring communities for a long time to come 
Planning the landscaping In relation to a com¬ 
munity poses some interesting problems. The Bos¬ 
ton and Maine Railroad, for example, likes to create 
the feeling that it belongs to its communities. It 
therefore has learned to use only the shrubs that the 
local home owner might plant in his own lawn or 
garden, the kinds that will make him “feel at home ” 

CHECKS EROSION —In the far west, one of the 
oil companies has a chain of refineries, by-products 
plants, and service stations, all in a territory where 
soil erosion by wind and by water drainage is a 
serious problem. Shrubs and other beautiful plants 
of soil-holding varieties are therefore planted on an 
experimental basis around all the company buildings 
New varieties are tried every year, together with the 
kinds which have proved themselves Employees are 
encouraged to learn about these plants and to ex¬ 
plain them to any callers who express interest 
High minded as this procedure may seem, the 
company also is protecting its own pocketbook. Soil 
erosion does not have a good effect upon the sale 
of gasoline and of other products in any territory 
This company is one of hundreds which try out 
new varieties of shrubs and plants, talk about them 
in their company magazines, take photographic rec¬ 
ords, then make up combination orders so employees 
may have the advantage of bulk prices in beautifying 
and improving their own homes Behind this pro¬ 


cedure is the idea that good housekeeping and safety 
practiced begin in the home, that what the employee 
practices in the upkeep of his hotiae he will follow in 
the protection of his place of work. 

The actual buying and selecting of the shrubs Is 
a careful procedure. For new factories it may be left 
to the architect For older plants the horticulturist 
may be called in But many managements prefer to 
have the selecting and planting done by employees 
who follow gardening as a hobby 
Some grounds practically are “engineered/' the 
nurserymen being required to specify the height, 
width, and rate of growth of shrubs which they will 
plant in specified locations This procedure is fol¬ 
lowed especially when one of the functions of the 
vegetation is to keep down the summer dust prob¬ 
lem, and the landscaping will include many lawns 
and low shrubs which will be kept well sprinkled 
so that dust which strikes them will adhere until 
rain washes it to the ground 
Purchase contracts often mclude specific intervals 
at which the nurseryman or other supplier is to spray 
the plants Or where a single contract covers many 
branch factories and buildings, the contract may call 
for instructions to be mailed to the local managers 
at specific intervals > 

A few factories plant rose bushes and other 
blooms But the great majority stick to evergreens, 
shade trees, shrubs, lawns, and a scattering of peren¬ 
nials 

This last angle of making sure that the factory 
landscaping involves the lowest maintenance costs is 
proof that the plantings serve practical purposes 
and are not mere hobbies of management Factory 
exteriors are being engineered for beauty because 
such beauty is good management 
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INDUSTRY GETS 


By D. H. Kllteffer 


Nosey 


M uch has been made of industry's discovery of 
what women have always known—that good 
odors powerfully promote good will Like many an¬ 
other simple and obvious fact unearthed and adopted 
by big business, this one is rolling up an impressive 
record of consequences on industry's several balance 
sheets Furthermore, these consequences often ap¬ 
pear in greatest weight and profusion in the most 
unlikely places 

And yet these are only beginnings So far, the 
ages-old arts of perfumery have hardly more than 
suggested the possibilities inherent in the precise 
control of odors and flavors As an art, the prepara¬ 
tion and compounding of odors is well advanced, in¬ 
dustrial applications of the art are proving useful 
and profitable, but the science of odors and flavors 
and the relations between causes and effects in this 
vast domain of the chemical senses remain unsatis¬ 
factorily explored and imperfectly mapped Not only 
is the comparatively little that has been done in this 
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The Science of Odors Is Still m Its Infancy, 
With Its Greatest Potentialities Yet Unknown 
But Already Such Practices as Deodorizing, 
Masking of Odors, and Faint Perfumihg Have 
Achieved Much in Extending the Utility and 
Salability of Many Products of Industry 


held of odor control yielding fabulous returns, but 
the prospect is clear that nch opportunities awaiting 
exploitation lie in yet unreported researches, and 
in many which have not yet even been started 1 
Obviously, it is worth looking into 
Psychological effects of odors are potent almost 
beyond belief The powerful and universal attraction 
of the odors of the kitchen—baking bread, frying 
bacon, broiling beefsteak, and boiling coffee—leaves 
no room for argument At the other end of the scale, 
the tremendous repulsive force of the odors of putre¬ 
faction and of the chemical weapon of the skunk is 
equally irresistible, if opposite in effect Between 
these extremes every shade of intermediate feeling is 
stimulated by odors, faint or strong, possessing in¬ 
dividual or general associations, and calling up 
memories coupled with every degree of pleasure or 
revulsion Here lies the power of odors 

OIL DEODORIZED —Industry has lately learned 
this Like many another equally obvious improve¬ 
ment, this one has lain in industry's path, to be 
stumbled over repeatedly Decades ago, highly mal¬ 
odorous petroleum from certain fields was found 
to contain certain types of sulfur compounds, and 
these proved responsible for the “skunk” which drove 
away possible buyers When Herman Frasch dis¬ 
covered the effectiveness of metallic oxides in re¬ 
moving this sulfur by chemical action, he not only 
“sweetened” the oil by destroying its odorous con¬ 
stituents, but he also brought into the market vast 
new supplies of oil from Canada, Ohio, and subse¬ 
quently from other fields Sales resistance, extremely 
high so long as the then important kerosine, or coal 
oil, carried a pervading stink, vanished when the 
^ new product had none 

This has always been a powerful tool for creating 
good will for industry—to remove impurities causing 
the unpleasant odor of a product It effectively cures 
many cases of industrial halitosis An offender even 
so notable as carbon bisulfide, with Its characteristic 
stench of rotten eggs* becomes pleasantly ethereal 
when freshly distilled over caustic alkali! Steaming, 
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CHEMISTRY IN INDUSTRY 



Courtesy Qivaudan Delawanna, Inc 
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• LOOKING AHEAD • 

The study of smella gaining the stature 
of an exact science Odor taking on 
importance comparable to that of color 
in product design Research revealing 
the now-unknown whys and hows of odors 
Complete and accurate control of 
product smells 


plus the use of adsorbent earths or carbon, effectively 
sweetens fatty oils and puts many common oils, cot¬ 
tonseed for instance, into the salad-oil class when 
ordinarily their odor and taste, which are closely re¬ 
lated, would doom them to the soap kettle or hydro¬ 
genation pfent Today, even castor oil is refined to 
practical tastelessness, although its objectionable 
oikness remains 

Unfortunately, many industrial products possess 
inherent smells of greater or less intensity and un¬ 
pleasantness, and these cannot be purified away 
The vulcanized rubber goods—automobile tires par¬ 
ticularly—of a decade ago or so past gave off an 
effluvium wonderful to smell—if your stomach could 
stand it That smell was apparently a natural and in¬ 


escapable result of the vulcanization of rubber, at 
least it was so considered until rubber manufacturers 
and perfumers got together on it Then things began 
to happen By slight modifications of manufacturing 
techniques, rubber makers reduced the odor of their 
product a little, but it remained for the perfumers 
to mask the rest by suitable additions of their own 
The industrial technique of masking one odor by 
adding another is at least half a century old, but it 
is still much misunderstood, and has only lately been 
re-discovered by industrial psychologists as some¬ 
thing new to them One must carefully distinguish 
between the mutual blocking-out of two different 
odors and the mere overpowering of one smell by 
a stronger one This latter characterizes many of 
the household products—based on cresols, naphtha¬ 
lene, and the like—designated as "disinfectants and 
deodorizers” which not infrequently leave odors as 
strong as, and barely less objectionable than, those 
they destroy Their purpose is primarily germicidal, 
and the odors they kill are microbial in origin 
It is also necessary to distinguish between the 
mutual masking of odors and their destruction by 
chemical reaction Alkalies will absorb and chemically 
neutralize hydrogen sulfide, potassium permanganate, 
a powerful oxidizing agent, readily destroys most 
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CHKMISTRY IN INDUSTRY 


organic odors by chemical reaction, and we have al¬ 
ready mentioned the removal of “skunk” from oil by 
chemical combination with metallic oxides These are 
strictly chemical destructions of the odorous com¬ 
pounds, they differ essentially from the neutraliza¬ 
tion of one odor by another without destruction or 
change of either 

SMELLS BLOCK EACH OTHER — The effect re¬ 
sembles nothing so much as the mterference of two 
out of phase light waves, or the beat produced by 
two musical tones of slightly different frequencies 
It is certainly not unexpected that odors behave 
similarly 

Utilizing this effect, perfumers are sometimes able 
to render highly smelly products virtually odorless 
even though they may contain substantial added 
amounts of an odorizer m addition to that inherent 
in them Balsam tolu, for instance, can largely offset 
the disagreeable odor of vulcanized rubber—neutral¬ 
ize it as complementary colors offset each other 

The masking effect constantly arises to plague the 
perfumer In making his various products by mixing 
a number of ingredients to yield an odor combining 
those of the several constituents, not infrequently 
he finds that some of the known additions to the mix¬ 
ture seem to have vanished completely for no evident 
cause Actual analysis of the mixture will show that 
no chemical change has destroyed or altered the 
original constituents Obviously, their apparent dis¬ 
appearance is only the masking of one odor by 
another 

Industry, too, is finding substantial values in com¬ 
pounds possessing odors which are powerfully dis¬ 
agreeable to insects, for example, but which are quite 
unperceived by the human nose Ethyl-hexane-diol 
effectively repels mosquitoes, even the ravenous ones 
of the South Pacific, by what seems to be an odor 
disagreeable to them, yet the compound is practi¬ 
cally odorless to human noses Undoubtedly, a whole 
family of odorous substances of this kind exists, pos¬ 
sessing scents which—-like ultra-violet and infra-red 
light, and like supersonic sounds—are outside the 
range of perception by our human senses Disagree¬ 
able odors per se also possess high value, for instance, 
as warning agents in odorless natural gas to give the 
alarm m case of leakage 

As has been noted, industry is finding these facts 
valuable in the extreme Faint amounts of odorous 
stuffs added to products of many kinds from laundry 
soap, lubricating oils, printing mk, and rubber goods 
to lingerie, woolens, cosmetics, and paints make them 
more pleasant and acceptable, often (and usually) 
without imparting to them even the suggestion that 
they have been perfumed Although the percentages 
added m this way are infinitesimal, the total quanti¬ 
ties of odorizing materials so used already reach a 
staggering value beyond $50 million per year 

KNOWLEDGE IS SCANTY *— Yet we still know 
almost nothing about odors and why they are Three 
recent books on the subject, ‘The Science and Art 
of Perfumery” by Sagarin, “Flavor” by Crocker, and 
"The Chemical Senses” by Moncrieff, provide to¬ 
gether a fascinating survey of this field. But when one 
has read them all (and anything else he can find on 
the .subject), he is irppressed more, perhaps, by the 
gaps in our knowledge than by what we know 



Only lately have systems appeared for scientific 
designation of odors, for instance that of Crocker 
and Henderson, which give us more exact terms than 
the customary comparisons (omon-like, floweiy, 
ethereal) to use m describing odors The Crocker- 
Henderson system involves the use of a set of 31 
carefully selected and graduated standards By com¬ 
paring a particular odor with these standards, its 
several elements can be evaluated and the whole 
then assigned a number of four digits From this 
number the odor can be practically duplicated at any 
time The standards are prepared from highly puri¬ 
fied chemical compounds so that they too can be 
readily described and duplicated The principal value 
of such odor standaid comparisons is in the control 
of the odors of commercial products in legular pro¬ 
duction 

Still the number of questions we cannot answer 
about odors we cannot describe is immensely impres¬ 
sive What makes a chemical compound smell 7 How 
is chemical constitution related to odor 7 How are 
odors themselves characterized 7 What properties of 
two odors allow them to mask out each other 7 What 
characteristic of an odor makes it objectionable to 
an insect or to an animal but not to man 7 Are the 
differences between pleasant and unpleasant odors 
purely psychological 7 These and a thousand more 
vital questions remain puzzling, they supply bases 
for many broad and penetrating researches, which 
will some day yield answers of immense value 
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Mass-Production 


WIRING 


Electronics, Which Has So Greatly Aided in 


Speeding Production in Many Industries, is Only 
Now Beginning To Rid Itself of Its Own Waste¬ 
ful and Antiquated Assembly Methods Mech¬ 
anized Wiring Techniques Promise to Bring 
True Assembly-Line Methods to the Manu¬ 
facture of Electronic Equipment of All Types 


rzatzst single factor in the total labor cost in 
the electronics industry is that required by 
hand operations—a strange condition in this day of 
electronically controlled automatic machinery and 
other labor-saving devices This is especially true in 
the tedious manual assembly and connecting of 
wires between various components that make up a 
piece of electronic equipment 
Depending on the number of tubes and their cir¬ 
cuits, the average radio receiver contains from 100 
to 300 soldered connections Modem television re¬ 
ceivers have upwards of 400 connections, and indus- 
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trial electronic equipment varies from about 30 for 
a simple one-tube relay umt up to several thousand 
for more intricate, multi-tube equipment In most 
cases, all of these connections are made by hand but 
a number of ways of forming several circuits or cir¬ 
cuit components simultaneously are now coming 
into use 

PRINTED WIRING — The printed circuit was first 
developed by the Bureau of Standards as a solution 
to the space problem m the much-publici 2 ed prox¬ 
imity fuse This technique, in which paths of printed 
silver or silver oxides are used In the place of con¬ 
ventional wiring, has undergone many refinements 
since the war, and recent announcements from the 
Bureau have described several miniature radio re¬ 
ceivers and transmitters operating in the VHF band 
in which printed silver “wiring” has been used 

The first commercial application of the printed cir¬ 
cuit is a complete coupling unit, called the Centralab 
Couplate r used in audio-frequency amplifier stages 
The two resistors in the plate and grid circuits, and 
two condensers—the plate by-pass and the coupling 
condenser—are printed on one small insulating plate 
Purchased by a manufacturer of electronic equip¬ 
ment as a complete unit, only four soldered connec¬ 
tions are needed to incorporate it into the rest of 
the circuit, instead of the usual eight or nine required 
when each component part is mounted and wued in¬ 
dividually 

Such units cuts materially the assembly time of 
electronic equipment, in addition to lowering the 
possibility of errors in wiring And the reduction in 
the number of soldered joints means more efficient 
circuits 

STAMPED WIRING —Another method of forming 
many circuits simultaneously is the stamped wiring 
technique, m which metal strips are stamped or die- 
cut into a pattern that conforms to the electrical 
connections This technique, originated by A W 
Franklin, president of The Franklin Airloop Corpora¬ 
tion of New York, appears applicable to mass-pro¬ 
duction methods, since one basic umt can be turned 
out for many manufacturers Alterations in the basic 
unit are readily made by means of dies, so that 90 
percent of the wiring within the average electronic 
device can be stamped out Most component parts 
may be connected to the wiring in one operation by 
dip or Induction soldering. Substantial savings in 
labor, material, and in final adjustment are probeble 
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• LOOKING AHIAD • 
Mor« compact, more shock-resistant elec¬ 
tronic units Extension of mechanized 
wiring from radio sets to house wiring, 
switch boards, and other standardized 
electrical equipment Servicing prob¬ 
lems simplified Costs lowered and cir¬ 
cuit uniformity raised 


Stamped wiring starts with a thin sheet of insula¬ 
tion having a series of parallel metal strips running 
in a horizontal direction on one side and a senes of 
vertical conductors on the other side Connection 
between horizontal and vertical strips is accom¬ 
plished by punching through the insulating sheet 
between the conductors, and inserting an eyelet or 
pin 

For connecting a component to a single horizontal 
or a single vertical conductor, an eyelet or pin may 
be punched into the selected metal strip at a point 
where it will miss the metal strip on the reverse side 
Where breakup of a single conductor into several 
conductors is required, the strip may be cut at one 
or more points along its length 

Electronic circuit drawings consist essentially of 
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horizontal and vertical lines with cross-overs and 
interconnections Stamped wiring consists of hori¬ 
zontal and vertical metal strips witfi the insulation 
between them constituting inherent cross-overs, and 
eyelets, rivets, or some other type of fastening pro¬ 
viding the connections between strips Thus the 
transition from schematic to stamped-wiring drawing 
may easily be made Location of eyelets, points at 
which conductors should be cut, and placement of 
parts are easily predetermined 

HOW APPLIED — A typical stamped wiring deck 
developed for a five-tube table-model radio receiver 
having a conventional circuit is made as follows 
Sheets of Bakelite punching stock, similar to that 
used in the manufacture of wafer-type tube sockets, 
are sheared to three by nine-inch size 
A roll of five-mil pure electrolytic-type oxygen- 
hydrogen-free copper, tinned on both sides, is coated 
on one side with United States Rubber Company’s 
Kotol thermoplastic cement 
Both the insulating sheet and the copper are fed 
to a 150-ton automatic toggle press containing a 
shearing and forming die The die cuts the copper 
into metal strips 5/32-inch wide, with equal spacing 
between strips, and presses their edges and ends 
3/1000-inch into the insulation The die is heated 
electrically to 230 degrees, Fahrenheit, and softens 
the insulation sufficiently to lock the conductors se¬ 
curely m place The heat simultaneously sets the 
thermoplastic cement so that the material strips are 
both cemented and mechanically locked to the msu- 
^tion 

The press turns out 20 sheets per minute with 
metal strips on one side (Metal strips may be placed 
on both sides at once by using upper and lower dies ) 
The sheet goes next to a punch press where all 

Courtesy Metallizing Engineering Company, Inc 
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holes for eyelets and pins are knocked out in a single 
operation The holes in this particular case are 0 096 
inch in diameter taking pins similar to those used in 
the manufacture of tube bases In still another press, 
eyelets and pins flow from hoppers through feeder 
tubes to holes in the sheet and are clinched in place 
Heating by conduction or induction may be used to 
solder conductor and eyelet together 

The leads from condensers, resistors, and coils are 
dropped into eyelet or pin holes in the stamped wir¬ 
ing This may be done also by the hopper method 
Most component parts are placed beneath the she$t 
where they are soldered m place by the induction 
method in one operation Other components, such as 
tube and transformer sockets, are inserted on the 
top of the sheet and the sheet is then installed be¬ 
neath a metal chassis which has cut-outs through 
which tubes and transformers may be inserted from 
above A self-tapping screw in each corner of the 
sheet holds it In place beneath the chassis 

The tuning condenser, loudspeaker, and controls 
are mounted on the metal chassis by conventional 
methods Leads from these are pushed down through 
chassis cut-outs to connectors, or soldered directly 
in the circuit 

Receivers made by the stamped wiring technique 
perform quite as well as conventionally-wired Sets 
with respect to sensitivity, selectivity, and fidelity 
Final adjustment of circuits m production should be 
materially simpler than in sets where conventional 
wiring is used, since wiring stamped out by a die 
will not vary from set to set 

Exact cost figures for such methods must wait until 

US 


a sufficient number of units employing stamped wir¬ 
ing ate manufactured to permit accurate accounting, 
but it has been estimated that it will be possible to 
supply stamped-wiring sheets for five-tube table- 
model radios, with tube sockets built m and ready to 
receive component parts, for about twice the present 
cost of the tube sockets alone 

SPRAYED WIRING —Still another new method of 
mass-forming wiring is known as Spraywiring, which 
is a method of forming electrical circuits by spray¬ 
ing metal into grooves in an insulating panel The 
technique involves cutting a stencil to coincide with 
the wiring design of the device to be produced This 
stencil is placed on a panel and sandblasted so that 
grooves are formed in the panel Metal is sprayed 
through the stencil into these grooves, and remains 
when the stencil is removed 
The metals sprayed may be copper, aluminum, or 
silver, with plastics, ceramics, glass, and wood among 
the suitable insulating material 
The stencils are made of a special masking tape, 
adhesive on one side, and hard enough to protect 
the covered face of the insulating panel from the 
effects of sandblasting and metallizing Stencils made 
from the tape are die-cut m continuous strips 
Vacuum-tube sockets, condensers, and other parts 
are assembled on a panel prior to sandblasting or 
metallizing, with their contacts placed so that they 
will be in the proper grooves The contacts are metal¬ 
lized into permanent connection with the circuit 
when the panel is sprayed As m stamped wiring, 
conductors may be applied to both sides of the panel, 
and the conductors on opposing sides can be con¬ 
nected by metal eyelets, insertion of eyelets being 
done prior to sandblasting or metallizing 
Thickness of the metal deposited by spraying is 
at least 0 005 inch If insulation of a conductor is 
required, suitable msulating material can be ap¬ 
plied by spraying, dipping, or brushing Since the 
circuits are actually imbedded in durable insulating 
material, they are inherently strong, and not easily 
damaged 

The Spraywirmg method is adaptable to the manu¬ 
facture of many types of products which embody 
wiring According to Spraywirmg Laboratories, Inc, 
it can be used Ln producing the circuits of a tiny 
hearing aid, or the basic wiring of a prefabricated 
house, in addition to its application to commercial 
and industrial electronic circuits 
The process is completely automatic and continuous 
in flow The plastics base pieces are fed into the ap¬ 
paratus and a complete chassis is turned out every 
20 seconds, after spraying, milling, lacquering, and 
testing Each stage of the operation is electronically 
controlled, and if any one process fails or lags, all 
other stages up to that point are stopped 
All* of these mechanized wiring techniques are in 
their infancy, but they hold promise of great and 
sweeping changes throughout the electronics indus¬ 
try They signal the approaching end of the anti¬ 
quated, time-consuming hand operations which have 
long held down production rates They will bring 
with them true mass production, with no danger of 
impairing quality And they will greatly aid the 
manufacturers of electronic equipment in the struggle 
common to all industry—the struggle for a better 
product at a lower cost 
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Expanding Fields 

for 

Expanded Plastics 


Rigid or Non-Rigid, Cellular Plastics 
Have High Strength-Weight Ratios and 
Many Possible Applications, Especially if 
Prices Can be Made More Competitive 


T he war gave this country a number of new plas¬ 
tics materials and techniques But it left unsolved 
many of the problems that govern the application 
of these materials and techniques to the civilian 
market 

One of these is the group of materials known as 
expanded plastics, developed largely atf the result of 
the shortage of balsa wood during the early days of 
World War II 

These expanded plastics are either plastics that 
have been made porous by one of a number of meth¬ 
ods, or combination plastics and paper or cloth ma¬ 
terials processed so that they take on a cellular, or 
honeycomb, structure They may be rigid or non- 
rigid They are used largely as a core material 
Originally, their primary use was in the construction 
of military aircraft, where they were employed for 
their high strength-weight ratio (as was balsa wood), 
but they seemed to labor under a number of disad¬ 
vantages when the time came for conversion to 
civilian uses 

It remained, then, for plastics materials manu¬ 
facturers and processors to refine the materials and 
techniques already developed, and to develop new 
materials and handling techniques to meet the re¬ 
quirements of all the applications that seemed pos¬ 
sible for expanded plastics in the civilian market 
The range of these possibilities is wide, covering as 
it does such diverse items as boat hulls, decks, and 
bulkheads, toys, luggage, gift packages, ornaments, 
refrigerators, shipping containers, partitions, pre¬ 
fabricated housing panels, aircraft components, buoys 
and floats, all types of sandwich structures with core 
materials, and thermal, electrical, and sound insula¬ 
tion 

HOW THEY ARE MADE —Perhaps the best idea 
of just what expanded plastics are can be had from a 
description of six methods of production 
1 The plastics choseil for the work—cellulose ace- 
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tate, polystyrene, phenolic, and so on—while m a 
condition of low viscosity is made into a foam by 
mechanical agitation, with or without the use of 
foaming agents When solidified, this foamed mass 
retains its porous structure 

2 The selected plastics substance is manipulated 
into a soft dough-like condition, then expanded into 
a somewhat porous substance by blowing air uni¬ 
formly throughout the plastic mass 

3 A gas, or a mixture of gases, is dissolved in a 
soft plastic mass under relatively high pressure Up¬ 
on release of pressure the mass is made porous by the 
expanding gas Hardening fixes the porous structure 

4 A soluble solid is Incorporated in the plastics 
After molding, this solid is leached out by solvents 

5 A fibrous or other bulky constituent is mixed 
with a binding substance to produce a porous prod¬ 
uct In some cases, thermoplastic fibers are employed 
in bulky fibrous mats in which the individual fibers 
may be bonded together by action of heat or solvents 
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6 A plastics material, or a resin-impregnated paper 
or fabric, is formed into a structure whose geometry 
favors low apparent specific gravity Small tubes, 
grids, or hexagonal cells may be arranged to produce 
a very bulky product 

APPLICATIONS ARE BROADENING —One of the 
best Indications that real progress has been made 
in the diversification, in the handling, and in the eco¬ 
nomic phase of expanded plastics is the adoption by 
the Frigidaire Division of General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion of polystyrene foam as the inner liner for com¬ 
mercial ice cream cabinets This new product is 
an application that might be regarded as an opening 
wedge In a potentially great market for expanded 
plastics—including household refrigerators and 

freezers as well as industrial and commercial units 
The material's use in airplanes has grown by leaps 
and bounds In this instance, improved fabricating 
techniques have contributed the most to the growing 
volume Today, the Glenn L Martin Company uses 
phenolic resin impregnated honeycomb structures for 
bulkheads, partitions, and flooring of its latest planes, 
the floor of one plane alone using 240 square feet 
of the material, and such other uses as in the wing 
sections of these planes, luggage racks, instrument 
panel bases, and interior doors must alo be included 
Even bigger than the aviation field is that of 
building, where the plastics core material has made 
a beginning as the filling of a sandwich with alumi¬ 
num sheets outside And there are boats to be con¬ 
sidered Already a one-piece hull has been formed 
from honeycomb core with a laminate surfacing, 
this field would seem to offer many opportunities 
to the suppliers of expanded plastics 

Luggage is yet another market where this type of 
plastics material has been tried There is, too, a wide 
array of ornaments and gift packages that can be 
made from the foamed polystyrene 
Each of the above mentioned outlets for expanded 
plastics can benefit from one or more of the outstand¬ 
ing characteristics of these materials which include 
low density, good electrical and thermal insulation 
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properties, mechanical strength, and buoyancy Fur¬ 
thermore, experience indicates that a variety of 
properties may be achieved in the sandwich type 
structure It is possible, for example, to accentuate 
any desired feature such as structural strength or 
sound attenuation, or it is feasible to develop a mate¬ 
rial having a variety of balanced characteristics 

TYPES OF EXPANDED PLASTICS — Each form of 
expanded plastics, however, has its special advantage 
and its outstanding characteristic which best fit it for 
certain types of applications 

Expanded polystyrene Extremely light and with un¬ 
usual thermal properties, expanded polystyrene is 
moisture-resistant, has low density, and is pleasing 
in appearance The first three characteristics explain 
its selection by General Motors Corporation for ice 
cream cabinet insulation the last—attractive appear¬ 
ance—was the reason for Its selection as a packaging 
material and as a base for Christmas tree ornaments 
This same quality should attract those interested in 
window and counter displays, stage and motion pic¬ 
ture properties, and toys The boating field should 
find use for it because of its moisture resistance and 
buoyancy 

The physical structure of this material consists of 
a mass of small sealed cells It is the continuous wall 
of these individual cells that prevents water permea¬ 
tion and freezing within the structure and insures the 
retention of the expanded polystyrene's efficiency as 
an insulation material 

Currently, this material is available in the form of 
boards several inches thick, and varying in lengths 
and widths A board of this kind can be easily shaped 
by conventional wood-working equipment, and may 
be bonded to itself, wood, metal, or other materials 
by available adhesives and cements 
Cellular cellulose acetate Possessing excellent ther¬ 
mal insulation properties and temperature stability, 
this material has the advantage 6f being easily 
formed into rather complex shapes For instance, it 
may be hot-formed at temperatures in the range 
of 195 to 200 degrees, Fahrenheit, or it may be formed 
after soaking in water Further, when properly pre¬ 
pared and laminated on one side, the material can 
be bent with its laminated face on the convex part of 
the curve All of this suggests possible outlets for the 
material in refrigerating and insulating applications 

Produced by extrusion in strips with a rectangular 
cross section, cellular cellulose acetate is an un¬ 
oriented multicellular form of cellulose acetate It is 
available in fouivranges of density, varying from four 
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to eight pounds per cubic foot The secret of its tem¬ 
perature stability lies in the absence of any plasti¬ 
cizer The extent of this stability Is shown by the 
fact that mechanical properties at —70 degrees* Fah¬ 
renheit, approximate 80 percent of the corresponding 
properties at room temperature 
Expanded phenolic resin Differing markedly from 
both foamed polystyrene and cellular cellulose ace¬ 
tate, expanded phenolic resin is produced to the 
desired shape by being foamed m forms of plywood, 
thin sheet metal, or glass, made to the desired dimen¬ 
sions, rather than being worked with tools from a 
strip or block The rise of the phenolic resin foam in 
the forms occurs within a few minutes after the resin 
has been activated 

Its outstanding properties include thermal insula¬ 
tion and acoustical characteristics Further, ex¬ 
panded phenolic resin is fireproof, fungus-resistant, 
and non-melting Though it will absorb water unless 
protected by a moisture- and vapor-proof barrier, 
the resin itself is unaffected All of which makes it 
suitable as a core material for sandwich structures of 
high strength and low weight such as those used in 
aircraft construction and luggage 
Honeycomb construction This material, which has 
been successfully employed os the core in laminated 
structures, can be made to meet almost any specifica¬ 
tion laid out for the final product by the proper se¬ 
lection of sheeting and impregnating resin—the two 
elements that comprise this type construction If 
good thermal insulation is required, it Is necessary 
to introduce an insulating material into the cells 
since the honeycomb by Itself has a K factor little 
better than that of solid lumber If dielectric proper¬ 
ties are desired, a glass cloth impregnated with a 
polyester ream is suitable To obtain fire resistance, 
an asbestos paper impregnated with a phenolic resin 
has been used 

These honeycomb structures are made of a resin- 


impregnated sheet material which has been cured 
and assembled into the honeycomb design—either 
tubular or hexagonal While optimum cell size has 
not yet been determined, a core with 3/8 to 7/16 inch 
cells, measured across the fiats, has proved satis¬ 
factory and economical In a general purpose appli¬ 
cation 

There are two methods of producmg this type 
structure Honeycomb core can be cured on a cor¬ 
rugating drum in the form of a contmuous corruga¬ 
tion These sheets are then cut to length, indexed, 
and assembled into block form, after which the block 
is sliced on a band saw into sheets for panels 

The other method consists of strip-gluing single 
sheets of material to a pattern and stacking the sheets 
for curing in a press The cured blocks are then cut 
into strips which are expanded mechanically to make 
honeycomb core sheet This expanded honeycomb is 
sprayed or dipped m a resin bath, air dried, and cured 
in an oven to set the resin and stabilize the ex¬ 
panded structures 

Laminates made with these cores are associated 
mainly with the transportation field Houses have 
been constructed, however, in which honeycomb 
laminates are used for walls and flooring Other 
suggested uses are air-freight shipping containers, 
cold-storage shipping containers, scaffolding, light¬ 
weight furniture, partitions, and trays for handling 
semi-finished work between processes 

At least a start has been made in applying these 
versatile materials to the many civilian and industrial 
fields for which their properties would seem to suit 
them Price, however, is a factor that must be refined 
even further if the various expanded plastics are to 
be used in such articles as table tops (as a core 
material) or in the many types of packages for which 
they are fitted 
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FUELS OF THE FUTURE: 

For Ram-Jet Motors 

By F. W. Schumacher 

Associate Director, Process Division, Esso Laboratories 


Editor's Not 0 The accompanying article 
is the third of four, adapted by permis¬ 
sion from papers presented at a recant 
Standard Oil Development Company semi¬ 
nar on Fuels of the Future Each paper 
deals with different phases of fuels for 
engines of types now in use, under de¬ 
velopment, or protected Together they 
summarize the general subject and fur¬ 
nish a glimpse of the fuels and engines 
which technology will be offering to trans¬ 
portation in the years to come 


J et propulsion depends upon the fundamental re¬ 
action principle a force is required to counter¬ 
balance a change in momentum, momentum being 
defined as the product of mass and velocity The 
lowing of a boat 19 an example Velocity is imparted 
to a mass of water by the oars Therefore, the mo¬ 
mentum of the water is increased The counter¬ 
balancing force Is against the oars, and it is this force 
which moves the boat 

The original statement that jet propulsion depends 
on the reaction principle is correct, but a more specific 
definition is required if we are to avoid placing both 
the supersonic ram-jet and the row boat in the same 
classification 

A more specific statement is that jet propulsion 
can or does take place when a change in momentum 
occurs by virtue of material being ejected from the 
propelled body If all the material expelled was 
ori^nally carried by the propelled body, the device 
Is a rocket If part was carried (fuel) and part taken 
in from the atmosphere (oxygen), it is some sort of 
jet engine—-a turbo-jet, ram-jet, or pulse-jet 
With jet propulsion so defined, the first reasonably 
authentic record of the application of the jet propul¬ 
sion principle is the use of gun powder rockets by 
the Chinese several hundred years b c. The jet pro¬ 
pulsion principle was employed by Hero of Alex¬ 


andria in about 100 b c and many scientific 
historians consider him its discoverer He described 
a device known as the Aeolipile which, rather than 
a means of locomotion, was intended to be a station¬ 
ary engine for production of power Steam exhaust¬ 
ing through two tangential jets on cylinder caused 
the cylinder to rotate The steam rocket for jet pro¬ 
pulsion of a vehicle was proposed many centuries 
later by Isaac Newton There were many other early 
uses of rockets, for example, the famous incendiary 
Congreve rockets with which the British burned most 
of the city of Copenhagen in 1807 
It was not, however, until early in the present 
century that the prototype of our modem jet motors 
was visualized In 1908, Ren£ Lorm proposed a pro¬ 
pulsion system where the exhaust of an internal- 
combustion engine was used for jet propulsion The 
engine did not produce power in any other way Five 
years later, in 1913, he described a jet-engine where 
the air was compressed solely by the velocity, or 
ram, effect of the entering air This is the ram-jet 

TUBE AND TAPERED NOSE-PIECE — The ram¬ 
jet has been described as consisting basically of a 
cylindrical duct containing flame stabilizing parts 
and a tapered nose-piece open at the end The in¬ 
side of the ram-jet is therefore a duct of varying 
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diameter into which air enters, and from which 
combustion gases leave Air at supersonic velocities 
relative to the ram-jet approaches the circular hole 
in the leading end of the nose-piece of the duct 
Supersonic flow of a gas inside a duct of this sort is 
thermodynamically unstable and tends to decrease 
sharply, the rate of flow becoming subsonic This 
very sharp velocity decrease is known as a shock 
wave, and is accompanied by a rise in gas pressure 
and temperatuie If the ram-jet burner pressure is 
at its design value, this shock wave is right at the 
leading edge of the nose-piece and maximum thrust 
will be obtained 

The conical section through which the air passes 
to reach the combustion section is known as a dif¬ 
fuser In this section the entering air, now subsonic, 
is slowed down even more because of the enlarged 
cross section The air pressure is also further in¬ 
creased as a result of the conversion of velocity 
energy into pressure energy At the diffuser exit, the 
fuel is mixed with the air stream and combustion 
takes place, having been initiated by either a spark 
or pyrotechnic tracer The flame is stabilized by parts 
inserted m the air duct for this specific purpose Dur¬ 
ing the combustion, velocity of the gases increases 
very rapidly through the duct and, just to the rear 
of the ram-jet, attains a speed up to 2000 miles per 
hour When the velocity, and therefore momentum, 
increases, pressure must decrease, at the end of the 
combustion zone the pressure is little, if any, above 
atmospheric 

It now becomes evident how the ram-jet works 
The momentum of the exhaust gases is greater than 
that of the entering air This difference in momentum 
must be counter-balanced by a force, which is the 
pressure exerted on the inside of the diffuser wall 
This pressure on the inside wall is greater than that 
on the outside, so a forward force, or thrust is ex¬ 
erted Smce ram-jets have been proved capable of 
flight, it is evident that this thrust is large enough 
to overcome the wind resistance, or drag, of the 
flying body 

For the past two years, the Standard Oil Develop¬ 
ment Company has ‘ been doing research on the 


oratories and universities co-operating in the de¬ 
velopment of a supeisonic ram-jet, on a project 
known as “Bumblebee ” This work is being done 
under contract with the Bureau of Ordnance of the 
Navy Department, and the Applied Physics Labora¬ 
tory of Johns Hopkins University is providing the 
technical coordination and direction for the project 

POTENTIAL ANTI-AIRCRAFT WEAPON — The 

pioject was started during the war, when it was 
hoped that it would be possible to develop ram-jet 
piopulsion so that it could be used in an anti-aircraft 
weapon against the suicide planes used by the Japa¬ 
nese It now appears to have other applications, and 
the work has been continued with emphasis or de¬ 
veloping the ram-jet as a means of supersonic 
propulsion One of the major aspects of the work in 
these laboratories is the development of suitable 
fuels for these ram-jets 

An accompanying chart shows in tabular form the 
similarities and differences between the pulse-jet, 
the ram-jet and the rocket Both the ram-jet and the 
1 ocket operate continuously, whereas the pulse-jet, as 
its name implies, involves mtermittcnt combustion 
Both pulse- and ram-jets obtain their oxygen by 
taking in air while in flight The rocket, of course, 
carries its own oxygen supply with it These char¬ 
acteristics are responsible for three fundamental 
differences 

1 The speed of pulse-jets is low by comparison 
with other jets, due to the intermittent character of 
the combustion This type of propulsion was em¬ 
ployed in the German V-l missile 

2 The range of the ram-jets for a given weight is 
longer than that of a rocket, smce oxygen is obtained 
from the air 

3 The altitude ceiling of the rocket is virtually 
unlimited since the oxygen supply is self-contained 

The ram-jet, shown in the accompanying over¬ 
simplified draw mg, consists basically of a cylindrical 
duct having a tapered nose piece which is open at 
the end The direction of flight as pictured is from 
right to left Therefore, air enters the device in the 
opposite direction—from left to right The entering 
air is compressed by reducing its velocity in the 
tapering section Fuel is sprayed into the air stream 
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and the resulting combustible mixture is ignited with 
either a spark or pyrotechnic tracer The combustion 
is carried out in the right-hand part of the system, 
and the flame is stabilized by several simple parts of 
special design The exhaust gases leave at a very 
high velocity, attaining a speed much greater than 
that of sound at the rear of the apparatus The force 
—the power—which makes a ram-jet go is the de¬ 
velopment of a pressure on the inside of the tapering 
nose which is greater than the corresponding pres¬ 
sure on the outside 

NO MOVING PARTS —The construction of the 
ram-jet Is very simple The motor proper oontains no 
moving parts, which is quite a contrast to the recipro¬ 
cating aircraft engine, and even to the turbo-jet For 
flight, the necessary wings and controls are added. 
Since the ram-jet cannot deliver any power unless it 
is moving, it cannot take off by itself Launching is 
accomplished by rockets Ram-jet units, usually 
about six inches in diameter and 12 feet long, have 
been nicknamed “flying stove pipes ” 

The internal design details of a ram-jet burner are 
inseparably related to the properties of the fuel em¬ 
ployed To preserve the mechanical simplicity of the 
burner, a fuel must burn efficiently under the widely 
different temperature and pressure conditions en¬ 
countered by a ram-jet in flight as speed and altitude 
are varied One of the objectives of the Esso Labora¬ 
tories is to develop such fuels from petroleum 
Supersonic flight has been proved possible with 
the ram-jet burners so far developed Short pilotless 
flights at velocities exceeding 1400 miles per hour 
have already been made When further developments 
make flights of moderate distances possible, this will 


be equivalent to a flying time of about 15 minutes 
from New York to Pittsburgh. A ram-jet will then be 
able to out-run the sun, and its pilot will be able to 
see the sun set in New York, rise over the horizon, 
and set again in Pittsburgh The flight will be made 
in the stratosphere where fuel consumption will be 
about a tenth of that required at sea leveL 

Present ram-jet burners are only a fraction of the 
weight of a reciprocating aviation engine of com¬ 
parable power At 1400 miles per hour the ram-jet 
develops one horsepower for each one-half ounce 
of weight—more than 30 times the power developed 
per unit weight in a modem aviation engine One 
man can easily lift a 2000 horse-power ram-jet 

Cabin cooling, which is of relatively minor impor¬ 
tance in the transport planes now being developed, 
becomes a significant problem when sustained plane 
speeds of 1400 miles per hour are reached Without 
refrigeration, cabin temperatures of 300 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, will be approached by a plane traveling 
at 1400 miles per hour even in the stratosphere At 
2000 miles per hour this temperature will become 
650 degrees, Fahrenheit 

What use is visualized for the supersonic ram-jet 
today 7 As stated, it is a fundamental method of high 
speed propulsion It was intended originally to propel 
an anti-aircraft weapon But it is evident that if 
supersonic transportation of mail, express, and ulti¬ 
mately passengers develops, the ram-jet motor offers 
great promise A military project thus promises to 
influence the peace-time transportation of the world 
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NUCLEAR TRACK PLATES 

tiled to Record the Paths of 
Charged Particles 

Special photographic plates made 
in the laboratories of Eastman Ko¬ 
dak Company are bemg used by 
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scientists to picture actual atomic 
fission and to study action of highly 
charged nuclear particles 

The plates recognized as valuable 
new tools for research in nuclear 
physics, are known as “nuclear 
track” plates from their special use 
m recording the paths of the par¬ 
ticles 

Characteristics of the new plates 
are markedly different from those 
of ordinary photographic materials 
The plates are super-sensitive to 
the electrical charges earned by 
atomic particles At the same time 
they are relatively insensitive to 
light 

The silver grains in the emulsions 
of the nuclear track plates are un¬ 
usually close-packed It is these 
silver grains, suspended in the gela¬ 
tine etaulaton* that are particularly 
sensitive to the charged nuclear par¬ 
ticles. 

Wh 

speeds into the emulsion, a dotted 


line of affected silver grains is pro¬ 
duced These silver grains when the 
plate is developed, make an identi¬ 
fiable track This is the path of the 
nuclear particle through the emul¬ 
sion 

From the length and curvature 
of the track and the grain-spacing 
along it, information is obtained of 
the particle's speed energy and 
other characteristics Thus the par¬ 
ticle can be identified as a proton 
alpha particle or heavily charged 
nucleus 

Actual fission was recorded when 
one of the plates, first bathed m ur¬ 
anium nitrate was exposed to slow 
neutrons from a radium-beryllium 
source A neutron striking a uran¬ 
ium atom in the emulsion brought 
about the fission which was re¬ 
corded on the plate as the track of 
two new atoms 


CYLINDER CONTOUR GAGE 

Measures Radial Distances to Give 
Accurate Picture of Wear 

M easurinc the diameter of internal 
combustion engine cylinders at 
many points has long been used as a 
means of determining the amount 
of taper from the worn upper part 
to the unworn lower part and to 
determine the amount of out-of- 
roundness of the cylinder Such 
diameter measurement*, however, do 
not necessarily give a true picture 
of the actual shape of the cylinder 
Badly misshapen cylinders often ap¬ 
pear quite straight and round on 
the basis of the diameter measure¬ 
ments, because a low spot on a 
cylinder is quite likely to have a 
high spot directly opposite it, leav¬ 
ing diameter measurement rela¬ 
tively unchanged 

Only measurement of the radial 
distances from the cinder axis to 
the cylinder wall caif describe the 
true shape of the cyuqder, a cylin¬ 
der contour gage has been devel¬ 
oped by the Perfect Circle Corpo¬ 
ration for that jhirpose. 

In operation, the contour gaga is 
alined with its axis coinciding with 


are made at as many points and at 
as many different levels in the 
cylinders as desirable Readings are 
usually taken at intervals of 5 to 20 
degrees about the axis and in half 
inch steps down the cylinder The 
top inch of the cylinder is almost al¬ 
ways measured in smaller steps be¬ 
cause most of the wear takes place 
m that area 

Scale models are made from the 
recorded data by plotting the meas¬ 
urements on stiff board connecting 
the points cutting out the contours 
and stacking the lesulting disks with 
spacers of the same thickness as the 
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level intervals of the readings In 
order that the contour may be easily 
visualized, deviations from the nomi¬ 
nal cylinder diameter are magnified 
three hundred times when the cons- 
tours are plotted 
This gage was originally devel¬ 
oped during the war for the study of 
distortion and wear in aircraft 
cylinders It is now being used ex¬ 
tensively in the development of 
piston rings and the improvement 
of the conditions under which they 
must operate 


GRAVITY-FEED DISPENSER 

Soves Floor Space, Simplifies 
Packaged Goods Stocking 

interesting example of how 
simply gravity can be put to work 
is seen in a giocery dispensing de¬ 
vice for super markets which has 
many advantages over conventional 
shelves and stacks This Food-0 - 
Mat, as it is called, consists of tiers 
of metal racks gently inclined at 
carefully worked-out angles These 
racks are placed with their backs 
far enough from the wall of the 
store to permit stocking them from 
behind The packaged groceries are 
placed in rows on the racks, which 
slope toward the customer When 
a bottle, can, or box is taken by a 
customer from the front of the rack, 
the entire row slides down the in¬ 
clined plane, with the next item 
taking its place at the front 
The angle of incline must be care¬ 
fully adjusted to insure that the 
packages slide down the rack when 


die first item Is removed. And equal 
care must be taken to see that the 
goods do not slide so fast that they 
jump over the stop at the front of 
the rack and fall Thus, the apgle 
for racks containing heavy bottles 
or cans which roll easily is far less 
than that for those containing light 
packages wrapped in wax paper, for 
example ^ 

This dispenser, which was devised 
by the Grand Union Company, 
makes it possible to re-stock fast 
selling items as frequently as neces¬ 
sary without interfering with cus¬ 
tomers, it insures that goods are al¬ 
ways at the customers' finger tips, 
rather than far back on a shelf, 
and it requires far less floor space 
than would shelves of equal area 

A similar gravity-feed dispensing 
arrangement could be used in tool 
rooms, stock rooms, and so on, where 
its space saving ability, its neatness, 
and ease of operation would be of 
definite advantage 


HYDRAULIC BULGING 

Forms Metal Cylinders Larger 
Through Body Than Neck 

One of the newer press-forming 
methods receiving increasing appli¬ 
cation is the bulging of metals in hy¬ 
draulic presses An outstanding ex¬ 
ample of this type of work is in the 
making of stainless-steel dairy 
equipment by International Har¬ 
vester Company 

Segmental dies are employed for 
facility in loading and unloading the 
work When pressure is applied, the 
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dies form a seal around the mouth 
of the drawn part After sealing, 
the hydraulic fluid is allowed to flow 
inside the piece and fills it out by 
forcing it against the dies, using 
pressures up to 3000 pounds per 
square inch Bulging produces a 
cylinder which is narrower at the 
mouth than through the body 
Bulging is also employed to make 
aluminum alloy parts The high- 
strength alloys are formed more 
readily if heated to 400 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, and pressures up 4000 
pounds per square inch are used — 
FPP 


IMPROVED CASTERS 

Give Industrial Trucks 
New Abilities 


w hi us the airplane has had neatly 
everybody looking at the sky**Com¬ 
paratively unnoticed but highly im¬ 
portant improvement was going on 
at the floor level of industry Truck 
wheels and casters, those small but 
ubiquitous tools of materials han¬ 
dling, were being vastly improved 

This “revolution m wheels,” as 
punsters have called it, was not de¬ 
liberately planned The war caught 
industry with an immediate need for 
handling more materials than ever 
before at higher speeds and over 
longer distances Complex mate- 
rials-handling equipment was not 
available and could not be built in 
time The lowly truck, pushed by 
hand or towed by tractors, had to 
take over 

The immediate result was the fu st 
real break-down service testing that 
these wheels and casters had ever 


had, and they stood up surpnsingly 
well 

Later results were new designs, 
spring loaded axles, shock absorbing 
devices, better locking and fasten¬ 
ing devices foi fastening the wheels 
to the trucks, better floor locks for 
holding the wheels still while load¬ 
ing and unloading, and better tire 
and wheel materials —E L C 


AUTOMATIC PLATING PLANT 

Handies Copper, Chrome, Nickel 
In Continuous Operation 

A fully automatic plating plant 660 
feet long and 50 feet wide—three- 
quarters of an acre of continuous 
plating machines—was recently 
completed by the George L Nan- 
kervis Company, for one of the 
large manufacturers of automobiles 
The plating machines were built by 
Meaker Manufacturing Company 
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and consists of three sections—one 
for copper, one for nickel, and one 
for chrome 

The first section, for copper plat¬ 
ing, is 207 feet long and includes 15 
automatic operations requiring 52 
minutes to complete the cycle The 
main copper plating tank contains 
58,000 gallons of copper plating so¬ 
lution, which is circulating constant¬ 
ly at the rate of 1500 gallons per 
minute, and is filtered at the rate 
of 1260 gallons per minute The cir¬ 
culating system passes through 16 
heat exchangers to maintain a con¬ 
stant predetermined temperature 
By means of the pump equipment, 
the entire content of the copper 
plating tank can be transferred to 
an adjacent storage tank in 25 min¬ 
utes 

The nickel section, which is 250 
feet long, includes 14 different tanks 
and operations, requiring 64 minutes 
for a complete cycle The nickel 
plating tank contains 67,200 gallons 
of solution which is the equivalent 
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of SMt tank cars The nickel plating 
solution is filtered constantly and 
heated with 15 heat exchangers 
Part of this nickel solution being 
circulated is passed through an elec¬ 
trolytic purification tank which is 
connected to a General Electric 2000 
ampere, six volt rectifier 

The chrome plating section is 139 
feet long and includes ten automatic 
operations The mam chrome tank, 
having a capacity of 15,700 gallons, 
is divided into two compartments, 
allowing two lanes of work which 
may be operated at different cathode 
current densities The chrome plat¬ 
ing solution is circulated through 
both heat exchangers and coolers to 
maintain the predetermined tem¬ 
perature 

There is a master panel at the 
starting end of each automatic ma¬ 
chine If the machine is stopped for 
any reason, a light at the master 
panel indicates the point of trouble 
and the machine cannot be started 
agam until the light is off, and a 
warning horn has sounded for at 
least 30 seconds In addition to this 
master panel, there is a stop cord 
available the entire length of the 
automatic machines 
The plating capacity of these au¬ 
tomatic plating machines it 22,500 
square feet each, of copper, of 
nickel, and of chrome—e total area 
of 67,500 square feet of plated sur¬ 
face per eight-hour day The elec¬ 
trical energy for the plating pro¬ 
cedures is supplied from 22 
Chandeysson motor generator sets 
ranging in size from EjJOO ampeies 
at 6 volts to 15,000 amperes at 12 
volts ^ 

Demineralizers with a capacity of 
3000 gallons an hour furnish water 
for the plating tanks and the rinses 
preceding the plating The tempera¬ 
tures of the heated solutions and 
levels on all plating tanks, cleaner 
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tanks, and power wash machines are 
automatically maintained All rinse 
sprays operate intermittently, as the 
work is bemg raised from the tank, 
by means of remote control switches, 
relays, and timers 
Ventilation of tanks is afforded by 
32 blowers with a total capacity of 
434,000 cubic feet per minute 


OIL FIELD ANALYSIS 

By Following Tracer Through 
Sample Core With X-Ray 

T o help solve the riddle of how oil 
flows through the sand and rocks of 
an oil field, and how it is affected by 
underground water and gas, an X- 
ray method of studying a sample 
taken from a drill hole has been de¬ 
veloped A small three inch by one 
mch sample, or core, from the drill 
hole is made to reproduce in minia¬ 
ture the layer of rock or sand from 
which it was taken Study of the 
reactions in the sample gives a pic¬ 
ture of flow conditions in a stratum 
perhaps hundreds of feet thick and 
miles wide 

The core is subjected to artificial 
pressures and saturations of oil, gas, 
and water, and the progress of these 
elements m the core is gaged by 
an X-ray unit called “apparatus 
for determining permeability-satu¬ 
ration " The X-ray beams follow the 
reaction by means of an opaque 
tracer mixed with the liquid or gas 

An extensive series of flow experi¬ 
ments, reproducing conditions which 
might be created by various recov¬ 
ery methods, are run through The 
effects of gravity, capillary attrac¬ 
tion and the amounts of oil, gas, 
and water already m the sand are 
charted By correlating such data, it 
can be determined how natural 
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pressure, artificial gas injection, or 
water flooding will move oil toward 
well shafts through the various strata 
of the field being studied Methods 
of working the field can be planned 
accordingly to assure the greatest 
yield > and extent of yield can be 
forecast — K.H 


HOME DUST PRECIPITATOR 

Eliminates Foreign Particles 
By E/ecfrosfcrtrc Charge 

Removing 90 percent or more of 
all airborne dirt when used in con¬ 
junction with a warm air furnace or 
an air conditioning unit, an elec¬ 
tronic dust precipitator is designed 
for home use Far more effective 
than mechanical filters, it removes 
from the air not only the visible 
dirt, dust, and soot, but virtually all 
of the microscopic and sub-micros¬ 
copic particles of smoke, pollen, and 
other contaminating particles down 
to as small in diameter as 1/250,000 
inch 

The precipitator, a product of the 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company 
is attached to the air intake of the 
furnace or to the intake of an air 
conditioning unit No fan is needed 
as the air is circulated by the fur¬ 
nace or air conditioning system The 
precipitator consists of two princi¬ 
pal parts the power pack and the 
heart of the unit—the ionizer-col¬ 
lector cell The power pack utilizes 
the regular house current to ener¬ 
gize the ionizer, thus creating a 
strong electrostatic field 

As the air bone particles pass 
through the electrostatic field, they 
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become positively charged. Then 
the air passes down between the 
vertical collector plates. These plat¬ 
es exert a powerful electrostatic 
force which attracts the chained 
dust particles in somewhat the same 
way as a magnet attracts metal par¬ 
ticles 

The collector plates are periodic¬ 
ally washed to remove the dirt 
This is done by turning a valve 
which produces a spray of water 
over the plate When the unit is 
thoroughly dry, the ionizer is turn¬ 
ed on again. The Raytheon Home 
Precipitator measures 54 inches 
high, 28 inches wide, 27 inches deep, 
and weighs 300 pounds Power con¬ 
sumption is only 50 watts 


NEW VINYL USES 

Include Fishing Tackle 
Cases, Axe Sheaths 

New outlets are constantly open¬ 
ing for vinyl sheeting Among the 
latest of these are axe sheaths and 
fishing equipment cases which are 
fabricated of Vinyhte by the West- 
cox Plastics Company An interest¬ 
ing feature of the axe sheaths, made 
from sheets 0 04 inch thick, for Fay- 
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ette R Plumb, Inc, is the means 
used to achieve three dimensions 
A strip of rigid vinyl is welded to 
the inside of the sheath in a position 
corresponding to the wide section 
of the back of the axe The sheath 
is fabricated entirely on bar-type 
welding equipment —C A B 


HANDLING IY LIFT TRUCK 

ftesvffstfo More Efficient Storage, 
«r, Speeds Many Operations 

As fart of the company’s plans for 
a completely modernized handling 
system, the Pemco Corporation has 
recently put into operation a fleet 
of lift trucks. The newly adopted 
operations put emphasis on palleti¬ 


zation of uniform “grid* stacking and 
vertical row removal of merchan¬ 
dise. Towmotor lift trucks in capaci¬ 
ties of 4000 to 5000 pounds are used 
to transport the palletized loads of 
porcelain enamel frit, days, chemi¬ 
cals, and other products 
Since initiating this system of 
handling it is reported that lift truck 
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operations, at no additional expense 
except for the cost of the trucks, 
have provided two thirds more us¬ 
able storage space than was avail¬ 
able with the former method of 
hand stacking, and that the amount 
of merchandise handled per man has 
increased approximately 60 percent 
In addition to transport of file 
palletized loads, lift trucks are util¬ 
ized for the difficult Job of handling 
refractories kept in storage for re¬ 
pairs of their smelter units 
Many operations have been re¬ 
duced to one fourth of the time re¬ 
quired under former methods, and 
it is expected that lift truck opera¬ 
tions will greatly expedite shipments 
of materials 


CYANIDE FROM GAS 

Now a Possibility In 
Large Plants 

A new process of recovery of hy¬ 
drocyanic acid from coal gas is ex¬ 
pected to put gas companies and 
by-product coke ovens into the 
business of producing this impor¬ 
tant fumigant for sale Heretofore 
the ordinary gas purification proc¬ 
esses have turned hydrocyanic acid 
and hydrogen sulfide Into the plants’ 
furnaces to be burned to harmless¬ 
ness Now both are to be recovered 
for sale in plants large enough to 
make the operation economical.— 
DJfJC. 
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VACUUM LEAK DETECTOR 

Spots Minute Faults By Using 
Hydrogen as Tracer 

Designed for use in laboratories and 
factories to locate leaks that might 
eventually destroy the vacuum in such 
devices as electronic tubes, X-ray tubes, 
cyclotrons, vacuum stills, and fur- 
napes, a new instrument utilizes a high- 
senaltlvlty gage tube which responds 
only to hydrogen. Hydrogen Is used as 
the "ferret” in this leak detector, de¬ 
veloped by the Radio Corporation of 
America, since it has the smallest mole¬ 
cule of any of the elements and there¬ 
fore easily penetrates infinitesimal 
leaks 
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In operation, the tube or other vacu¬ 
um enclosure to be tested for leaks is 
hooked into the vacuum system of the 
leak locator, and a continuous vacuum 
is established between the instrument 
and the tube being tested Hydrogen 
or other gas containing hydrogen is 
them applied to the outside surfaces 
of the tube under examination If there 
are any leaks in the tube at points such 
as the glass-to-metal or metal-to-metal 
seals, the tiny atoms of hydrogen creep 
in, run down through the leak locator 
to the hydrogen-sensitive tube, which 
immediately registers the incoming hy¬ 
drogen on the instrument's microam¬ 
meter and thus indicates the presence 
of the leaks Leaks once located can 
be corrected at the source in manufac¬ 
ture 

The new hydrogen-sensitive gage 
tube at the heart of the leak detector 
is an ionization type in which the bom¬ 
bardment of electrons sets up an ion 
current The tube contains a palladium 
plate which, when heated, is porous 
only to hydrogen. Thus, hydrogen en¬ 
tering the instrument through a leak 


in a tube being tested, as described 
above, passes through the palladium 
plate, causing an Increase in the ion 
current of the gage tube The increased 
current is amplified and registers on the 
microammeter 

This new leak locator is simple in 
design, and extremely sensitive It 
weighs only 25 pounds, is easily port¬ 
able, and can be operated by non-tech¬ 
nical personnel 


POCKET OHMMETER 

For Preliminary Isolation 
Of Electrical Faults 

Compact and inexpensive, a pocket- 
sized ohmmeter has been designed par¬ 
ticularly for use by servicemen Elec¬ 
trical faults in circuits and components 
can be quickly isolated with the instru¬ 
ment, making possible prompt estimates 
of service charges, time required for 
repairs, and so on. It is useful in check 
ing radio and other electronic units, 
as well as many types of electrical 
equipment including automobile horns, 
relays, generators, and''starters, electric 
clocks, and similar equipment 
In radio servicing, the miniature 
ohmmeter will indicate faults in diffi¬ 
cult replacements including 1-f trans¬ 
formers, tuning units, and audio sec¬ 
tions, approximate values of individual 
resistors, and open or shorted condi¬ 
tions in other circuit components It 
also provides a handy direct-reading 
means for spot check in automotive 
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electrical equipment, industrial elect¬ 
ronic apparatus, home appliances, and 
experimental or development electrical 
circuits 

The ohmmeter, made by Sylvama 
Electric Products, Inc, is enclosed in 
a tubular plastics case % inch in diam¬ 
eter and 5% Inches long overall Direct 
readings between 0 and 10,000 ohms are 
given on a 15 milliampere full scale 
sensitivity Weston meter in senes with 
a 1000 ohm molded carbon resistor and 
a standard penlight dry cell Test elec¬ 
trodes include a stainless steel prod 
built into the meter case and one se¬ 
cured to the tip of a 17 inch test cord 


ALUMINUM SOLDER 

Needing No Flux , Shows High 
Strength in Laboratory Tests 

Independent laboratoiy tests on the 
metallic and electrical properties of a 
new aluminum solder from Switzerland 
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proved that this material, which is used 
to solder aluminum to aluminum with¬ 
out a flux or flux substitute, resisted 
shearing after a 250 hour salt spray 
corrosion test, even though the alumi¬ 
num base metal itself broke Actual de¬ 
creases m strength after the 250 hour 
salt spray test of the three grades of 
this Alsoco solder, designated as types 
M-1001, M-1002, and M-1003, were 
found to be 3 percent, 8 6 percent, and 
4 6 percent, respectively As for electri¬ 
cal resistance, the tests, conducted by 
the New York Testing Laboratories, 
revealed that when an aluminum wire 
was fastened to a standard copper lug 
with this solder, resistance of the joint 
was in the neighborhood of 20 microhms 
After the 250 hour salt spray test, the 
average increase in resistance was only 
eight microhms 

Regarding the corrosion-resistant 
qualities of the solder, produced in this 
oountry by the Alsoco Corporation, 
metallographic examination of the 
soldered joints after the 250 hour salt 
spray test showed that there was no 
preferential attack on the base metal 
by the solder Although the solder 
showed surface corrosion, it did not ap¬ 
pear to be caused by galvanic action. 

According to the laboratory report, 
the soldering operation, using the three 
grades of Alsoco, was fast and effec¬ 
tive No fluxes or any protective meth¬ 
ods were used in the operation, and 
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the flow points of all three grade* Were 
found to be well below that of alumi¬ 
num and its commercial alloys 


DUST CONTROL UNIT 

Uses Capsuled Compound, Mokes 
"Wef" Water Inexpensively 

C« oncentratsd and solidified, a car¬ 
tridge three inches in diameter and 
eight inches long will, with a special 
proportioning unit, automatically pro¬ 
portion itself into a water line, provid¬ 
ing up to 1000 gallons of “wet" water 
for dust control in mines, power sta¬ 
tions, industrial plants, and similar 
places The automatic proportioning 
unit, which was developed specifically 
for the application of the compound 
cartridge, called Compound M, is a 
casting four and one half inches in 
diameter and 19 inches high It is con¬ 
nected directly into the water line, and 
the water pressure itself furnishes the 
power for both proportioning and 
spraying The unit is fully automatic, 
and is designed for over 100 pounds 
pressure It requires no adjustment or 
servicing, other than replacing the car¬ 
tridge as required 

The Compound M cartridge, pro¬ 
duced by the Johnson-March Corpora¬ 
tion, dissolves automatically in pro¬ 
portion to the water passing it, produc¬ 
ing “wet” water so inexpensively and 
easily, without the necessity for pumps, 
motors, and mechanical proportioning 
units, that it can be available at any 
point for both dust laying and fire con¬ 
trol 


PLASTICS FUNNEL 

Has Two Sections to Provide 
Three Different Sizes 

funnel which, in effect, provides 
not one but three sizes, is now avail¬ 
able in the Kodak Combination Fun¬ 
nel Made in two plastics sections, the 
larger of which has an intake diameter 
of five Inches and a spout two inches 
in diameter, and the smaller of which 
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has an intake diameter slightly greater 
than two inches and a half-inch spout, 
the two halves fit together by friction 
and are ideal for work with large vol¬ 
umes of liquid that are to be poured 
into small-mouthed bottles 
When, however, large volumes of 
liquid are to be poured Into large¬ 
mouthed bottles, or small volumes of 
liquid are to be poured into small¬ 
mouthed bottles, the halves may be 
separated and used independently 


HYDRAULIC PUMPING UNIT 

Actuates flams on Automotive or 
Industrial Equipment 

(Operating in either vertical or hori¬ 
zontal position, a new low-cost hy¬ 
draulic pumping unit is supplied with a 
six-volt driving motor, a reservoir-in¬ 
closed 1000 pound-per-square-inch hy¬ 
draulic pump, a check valve, release 
valve, and an adjustable relief valve 
The standard unit exerts a ram force 
of 2500 pounds at the rate of one inch 
per second with a maximum output of 
46 cubic inches of hydraulic fluid 
Overall dimensions of the unit, manu¬ 
factured by John Dusenbery Com-, 
pany, are 14 inches long by seven and 
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one half inches in diameter, without 
mounting brackets 
Primarily intended for actuating rams 
on automotive and tractor equipment, 
the standard unit may be modified for 
other uses. These modifications include 
larger capacity reservoirs, externally 
mounted four-way valve for double- 
acting cylinders, and a 115 volt ac 
motor for industrial applications 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC COUNTER 

With Light Source, Photo Tube, 
Counter in Single Housing 

Designed to meet industrial needs for a 
compact, easily installed photo-electric 
counter, a new unit contains the light 
source, photo tube, and counter, ill 
built into a single housing The counter 
operates on the interruption of light 
reflected from a swivel-type, adjustable 
reflector The relay will carry a load 
of up to three ampere* continuously 
for eight million impulses. Minimum 
time for one cycle is 08 seconds, or 
700 cycles per minute 
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The sensitivity adjustment can be 
easily reached through an aperture in 
the housing, which permits settings 
for various light intensities The maxi¬ 
mum number of counts before returning 
to zero is 99,999 The unit, a product 
of the Ripley Company, Inc , operates 
on 115 volts, 60 cycles current, and is 
applicable wherever a compact, high¬ 
speed counter is required 


FUME RESISTANT ENAMEL 

Profecfs Infer/or Surfaces from 
Acid, Alkali, Sulfide Vapors 

Possessing unusually high resistance 
to acid, alkali, and sulfide fumes, a new 
white enamel can be applied to in¬ 
terior surfaces of wood, brick, concrete, 
plaster, or metal The surfacing is wash¬ 
able, and, if properly applied, it will 
not chip or flake This enamel, made 
by the A C Horn Company, is a 
polymerized thermoplastic elastomer, 
made from an olefinic base Called 
Fumex, it is supplied in brushing con¬ 
sistency However, it can be sprayed if 
first thinned with turpentine 


RADIANT HEATING VALVE 

Serves to Balance System as 
Well as to Vent Air 

E xpected to reduce materially in¬ 
stallation cost of radiant heating sys¬ 
tems, a combination balancing valve and 
air vent eliminates the additional pip¬ 
ing, fittings, and welding which would 
otherwise be required for air vents 

Basically, the purpose of balancing 
valves in radiant heating systems is to 
regulate water flow to individual coils 
in accordance with the comfort condi¬ 
tions required in the area serviced by 
those coils One valve generally is used 
for each coil Air vents are specified 
by most engineers to insure against 
air-lock even though radiant heating 
systems operate at relatively low tem¬ 
peratures 

The “Radlantrol” Valve, as the new 
unit is called, is somewhat similar to a 
butterfly-type control valve It can be 
used with pipe coils buried as deep 
as eight inches below the concrete sur¬ 
face because the hollow brass control 
stem can be cut to appropriate size 
The stem extends from the valve to a 
brass floor plat* 3% Inches in diameter, 
marked to indicate open or closed po¬ 
sition This traffic plate fits flush with 
concrete floor and can be operated by 
foot A slightly different model is 
manufactured for hand operation These 
are designed to be located in a valve 
pit or off the floor In a cupboard or 
similar location. 
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The valve disk is built into a 
wrought iron body made of a short 
piece of pipe and end-beveled to facili¬ 
tate welding into a section of the heat¬ 
ing coil Since the moat popular sizes 
of wrought iron pipe used for radiant 
heating systems are 1 inch and 1% 
inch, according to records of thou¬ 
sands of installations, Homestead Valve 
Company is manufacturing Radiantrol 
valves in the IV 4 inch size, which is 
adaptable to both sizes of pipe 
The fiber container in which the 
valve is shipped is so designed that it 
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may be used as the concrete pouring 
form, thus eliminating additional cost 
Slots can be cut in the container to fit 
snugly over the pipe so that no con¬ 
crete will flow around the valve itself 


GLUE SOFTENER 

Assures Firm Bond With 
Gummed Tape 

Eliminating the annoying and often 
costly loosening of moistened gummed 
tape after it has been apparently se¬ 
cured, a glue softening agent can be 
used with any tape requiring wetting 
before application When mixed in a 
ratio of one part of softener to nine 
parts of water, the chemical assures a 
strong lasting bond by softening the 
glue more effectively than plain water 
This material, called Tak by its manu¬ 
facturer, Kano Laboratories, may be 
used with tape dispensers, label moist- 
eners, envelope sealing machines, and 
so on 


SILVER BRAZING ALLOY 

Feotures Strength, Fluidify, and 
Low Working Temperature 

P enetratino rapidly and completely 
between closely fitting parts, a new low- 
silver brazing alloy diffuses into the 
surfaces to be joined, producing an 
alloying action which forma a bond 
of great strength and ductility The 
brazing alloy’s unusually low working 
temperature (1145 degrees, Fahrenheit) 
makes it possible to raise the work 
rapidly to brazing temperature, re¬ 


sulting in a saving of tune and heating 
energy 

The alloy, called Easy-Flo 45, has 
unusual fluidity The instant 1145 de¬ 
grees is reached, capillary action draws 
the alloy, a product of Handy and Har¬ 
man, quickly Into the joint clearance, 
and spreads it completely throughout 
the joint area Little or none is left 
outside Thus, only a relatively small 
amount of the brazing alloy is required 
to make a strong ductile joint 

The fast brazing action, lower silver 
content, and smaller amount of alloy 
needed for a joint in addition to the 
fact that through the use of the alloy, 
the number of rejects is said to be 
greatly reduced, all mean lower cost 
per joint 


STAIR GAGE FIXTURE 

Once Set, Needs No 
Readjustment 

Simple, slotted, hexagonal fixtures de¬ 
signed to clamp on carpenters’ steel 
squares to assist in laying out many 
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types of angles are made of high grade 
nickel-plated steel and furnished with 
brass thumb screws The fixtures may 
be clamped on instantly and secured 
with the thumb nuts Set to mark out 
a given angle for a stair stringer, for 
example, this angle may be used ac¬ 
curately again and again without time- 
consuming placement of the steel 
square 


MERCURY SWITCH 

Is Fully Enclosed For Safety 
In Explosive Atmosphere 

Hermetically sealed by fusing metal 
to ceramic, small mercury switches are 
especially adapted to explosion-proof 
areas, the metal enclosure insures haz¬ 
ard-free operation in atmospheres 
where switdi-sparking constitutes a 
danger They provide mercury-to-mer- 
cury contact without arcing, pitting, 
or burning, and will operate at 110 
and 220 volts ac or dc, in an ambient 
temperature of 100 degrees, Centigrade 
Pressure of the gas inside the switch 
to quench the arc U 28 pounds per 
square inch above atmospheric pres¬ 
sure Under test, it has been found 
that these small switches, product ef 
Mercontrol, Inc, can stand an overload 
of 400 percent for a short period of 
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time, they are provided with ratings of 
5, 10, 15, and 20 amperes 
Only 1 Vz inches long by Vi inch in 
diameter, these switches may easily be 
installed in standard cartridge-fuse 
holders Mercont^ol switches are also 
available in a miniature unit, 1 inch 
long by Vz inch in diameter 


GAS PRODUCER 

Creates Prepared Atmospheres 
By Partial Burning 

Generating a prepared atmosphere by 
partially burning natural, artificial, or 
propane gas, a gas producer uses a 
micrometer-adjusting valve to control 
the air-gas ratio needed for the desired 
atmosphere This definite gas-air mix¬ 
ture is then passed through a fire check 
valve and into the special burner, and 
is burned within the primary and sec¬ 
ondary combustion chambers The 
water vapor which results from com¬ 
bustion is condensed out of the prepared 
protective atmosphere by water cooled 
condensers and collected by means of 
water traps The combustion chambers 
of this gas producer, manufactured by 
the Bellevue Industrial Furnace Com¬ 
pany, are provided with a water jacket 

Specific protective gas atmospheres 
having higher hydrogen content with 
air-gas ratio of five to ten (air) to 
one (natural gas) may be provided 
by the use of the Bellevue special cata - 
lyst in the secondary combustion 
chamber 

This gas producer may be built in 
sizes to generate 350, 650, 2000, 3500, 
9000, and up to 60,000 cubic feet per 
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hour When lower than normal water 
content is desired in the protective 
gas atmosphere, the gas producer may 
be supplied with a refrigerating unit 
These producers find application in 
such processes as bright or clean an¬ 
nealing and sintering of ferrous and 
nonferrous mixtures in powder metal¬ 
lurgy 


UTTER SEAT CUSHIONS 

Are Filled With Resilient, 
Light Glass Fibers 

Pbovipihg a low-cost, light-weight, 
non-combustible, resilient filler for 
railroad, aircraft, motor coach, and 
automobile seat and seat-back cush¬ 
ions, superfine glass fibers show ex¬ 
cellent over-all riding qualities In a 
typical aircraft installation, where 
weight-saving is of major importance, 
use of these fibers in seat and seat-back 
cushions has resulted in a weight-sav¬ 
ing of two pounds per seat Identified 
as Fiberglas Superfine PF, Type A44, 
and produced by Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, the individual 
fibers have an average diameter of 
0 00011 Inch In order to provide di- 
menaional stability and handleability, 
the fibers are treated with a resin 
binder and formed into one Inch thick 
blankets 

Maximum riding qualities are ob¬ 
tained by folding, cutting, and install¬ 
ing the material In accordance with 
tested procedure It is recommended 
that batta be fan-folded vertically and 
compressed For handling purposes, the 
fan-folded pack can be held together 
by stitching through with coarse twine 
The pack is then sliced horizontally 
into pieces of the thickness required 


VACUUM EXPOSURE HOLDER 

Eliminates Fuzziness Due to Poor 
Contact In Radiomicrographs 

Barra X-ray pictures of microscopi¬ 
cally thin sections of metal, paper, and 
textiles are possible with a new in¬ 
strument that uses a vacuum to pro- 
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vide dose oontact between the section 
and the photographic plate 
Developed for use in microradiogra¬ 
phy by Harold T Sherwood of Kodak 
Research Laboratories, the device is a 
‘Vacuum exposure holder* modeled 
after thoae used in the graphic arts 
The holder consists of a rigid sheet 
of metal recesaed enough to hold a 
glass photographic plate and the ma¬ 
terial to be X-rayed 
When vacuum is applied through a 
tube leading to the recess, the section 
and plate are drawn together, and ex¬ 
posure is made with an X-ray tube 
Previously, poor contact between a 
section and a photographic plate, or 
repeated exposures because of move¬ 
ment, usually resulted in a lack of 
sharpness This was noticeable In X- 
ray negatives magnified beyond 50 
diameters 

With the new instrument, fuzziness 
due to poor contact is eliminated Neg¬ 
atives are obtained that are reasonably 
sharp when magnified as much as 400 
diameters 

PORTABLE WELDING UNIT 

Facilitates Joining of Aluminum 
In HorcMo-fleoch Locations 

though built specifically for welding 
electrical conductors during construc¬ 
tion and assembly work, a portable in¬ 
ert-gas metal arc welding unit is read¬ 
ily adaptable to many other applica¬ 
tions This three-wheeled unit, con¬ 
structed by the welding section engi¬ 
neers of the Aluminum Company of 
America, carries the welding trans¬ 
former, cylinders of argon gas, and the 
connections for the water and drain 
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lines for cooling the torch and power 
cables Electrical control provides pro¬ 
tection for the torch against failure of 
the water supply, and also starts and 
stops the flow of both power and argon 
gas to the torch. 

Torch leads, 25 feet long with a 50- 
foot extension, permit welding in posi¬ 
tions usually considered inaccessible 
This portable unit satisfactorily Joins 
aluminum tubing, extrusions, and sheet 
up to one-quarter mch The resulting 
joints are smooth and bright 

The unit requires a source of about 


20 kilovolt-amperes of 440 or 220 volts 
at 60 cycles, and a source of clear, cool 
water at a rate of one-half gallon per 
minute with a pressure of 50 pounds 


WATER FAUCET 

Permits Temperature Control 
Independent of Volume 

I ntxhdzd for either domestic or in¬ 
dustrial wash-room installation, a new 
type water faucet eliminates the an¬ 
noyance of scalding the hands while 



Left-hand keek regelates the temper- 
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one is trying to obtain water of the 
desired temperature Instead of the con¬ 
ventional system of having one faucet 
to control the hot water and another 
the cold, this faucet has one knob 
which regulates the temperature of the 
water and another which controls the 
volume After the volume-control knob 
of this Cole Valve Company faucet has 
been set to the amount desired, turning 
the other handle mixes the water to 
any temperature wanted without alter¬ 
ing the volume Or the temperature 
knob can be preset before the water 
is turned on 

VELVET-LIKE FINISH 

Achieved By Blowing Rayon Fibers 
Onto Adhesive-Coated Surface 

I mf acting a velvet-like finish on a va¬ 
riety of materials, a new finishing 
method is suitable for small shop ap¬ 
plication The necessary materials for 
producing the finish are supplied In kit 
form This kit contains an undercoat 
adhesive in two colors—brown and 
green— the Suede-Tex (as the material 
is called) in the same colors, an ap¬ 
plicator brush, a bottle of thinner, and 
a “spray gun for applying the Suede- 
Tex The adhesive undercoat is brushed 
on the portions of the object to be 
coated Then, before it dries, the same 
color of Suede-Tex is loaded into the 
reservoir of the spray gun, and the 
material Is driven into the undercoat 
The material consists of extremely 
short fibers of rayon in a variety of 
colors The stream of air through the 
reservoir of the spray gun separates 
the fibers, causing each to drive straight 
into the undercoat at high velocity. 
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With one end embedded, the mt of the 
fiber stands erect, forming a pile some¬ 
what like velvet 

Suede-Tex, manufactured by DonJer 
Products Company, finds wide applica¬ 
tion in coating the bottoms of such 
articles as ash trays, lamp shades, trays, 
candlesticks, and so on. It can also be 
used to cover books, albums, picture 
frames, toys, lamp shades and the like, 
and to line drawers, radio cabinets, and 
metal boxes It can be applied to any 
surface—metal, plastics, wood, paper, 
or cloth 


IMPACT WRENCH 

Remove* Frozen Nuts By Momentum 
Of Spinning Weighted Handle 

Badly rusted or jammed lug nuts on 
truck and tractor wheels now can be 
easily moved by an unusual type of 
wrench The usual twisting of an ordi¬ 
nary wrench is given great power in 
this new tool by putting to work the 
momentum of a free-swinging weighted 
handle The operator swings the 
weighted handle around the shaft, and 
as its lugs strike against the corre¬ 
sponding lugs on the shaft, its mo¬ 
mentum is transferred to the shaft and 
lug nuts in a series of a hammer-like 
twisting blows that shock frozen nuts 
loose Both handle and shaft of the 



Takes standard took drive seekets 


tool, called the Jari Shock Wrench, are 
of drop forged steel, heat treated and 
cadmium plated The handle is 24% 
inches long, and weighs 10Vi pounds 
The shaft is 25% inches long and weighs 
seven pounds The unit is designed to 
take all standard % inch drive sockets 
and the shaft is also fitted with an in¬ 
tegral socket 

The wrench, manufactured by Jari 
Products, Inc, can be taken apart or 
re-aseembled in a few seconds and 
occupies but little space in a tool kit 


CLEAR PLASTICS 

Hard and Flame Resistant, May 
Serve Best as Copolymer 

A colorless liquid in its monomeric 
(or original) form, diallyl phenyl phos- 
phonate, a new plastics material, 
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NEW BELT SANDER FOR DRILL PRESS 
Does Finishing Jobs Foster, Better 

A new, simple, fester method for many surface finishing 
jobs on wood, metal* plastic and other materials has been 
announced by the OK Specialty Company of Chicago The 
new finishing method takes the form of the OK Belt 


The new sanding device weighs less than 5 pounds It is 
made up of an aluminum base with backing plate or 
platen, a driven pulley mounted on ground steel shaft and 
running on precision ground bail bearings, and cast 
aluminum driver pulley mounted on %' ground steel shaft 
to fit into the drill press chuck 
The base of the Sander is bolted to a drill press table 
Merely by moving the drill press table, the attachment can 
be adjusted to handle sanding belts from 26 r to 36' in 
length 

The sender takes belts from %' to 3' in width Two 
sanding belts, one coarse grit and one fine grit, are fur 
nished with each attachment The device comes assembled 
ready for use with any drill press Most efficient perform 
ance is achieved at 3300 to 3000 RPM The sender stands 
y high, and the base measures 10%* long by 3%' wide 
Another time-saver on the job is chewing gum Chewing 

9 urn may be used even when hands are tmsy; and under 
ust conditions helps to keep the throat moist—prevents 
"false thirst." For these reasons many plant owners make 
Wngley's Spearmint Gum available to everyone 

You can get complete information from 
OK Specialty Company , 4653 N Clark St , Chicago III 



OK Balt Sander 
Assembled, Ready for Actlen 



polymerizes (a one-way chain reaction) 
to become a transparent, thermosetting, 
hard, and strong min which has been 
named V-Lite Flame resistance of pure 
diallyl phenyl phosphonate polymer, 
developed by the Victor Chemical 
Works, is such that it extinguishes it¬ 
self within 30 seconds of removal of 
flame Index of refraction of the pure 
plastics is approximately 1.57, a figure 
higher than any but optical glass Not 
only does this fact cause improvement 
in appearance of common plastics when 
copolymerized with them, but it makes 
possible the production of clear sheets 
of plastics with an adjusted index of 
refraction 

The Victor resin is insolube in ether, 
acetone, benzene, butyl acetate, 
naphtha, alcohol, carbon tetrachloride, 
water, 5 percent hydrochloric acid so¬ 


lution, or 5 percent caustic soda solu¬ 
tion. It has proved stable when 
immersed In 30 percent sulfuric acid at 
150 degrees, Fahrenheit, for more than 
flve days 

Speaking of possible uses for the new 
material, James M Glllet, director of 
industrial research of the Victor Chemi¬ 
cal Works, said 

“It is too early to predict in what 
maimer our plastics will find widest 
application. The flame-resistance sug¬ 
gests coating use for flammable deco¬ 
rations or veneers, and as windows in 
passenger aircraft The high Index of 
refraction suggests transparent lami¬ 
nates strong enough to support them¬ 
selves in outdoor illuminated display 
work and for hail-proof greenhouse 
lights. The insolubility suggests use 
In chemical equipment and in storage 
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Today, war worries have been succeeded 
by an atomic turmoil Far-reaching 
changes have always followed wars— 
and the man who has kept pace always 
comes out on top 

Come what may, one need Is never 
completely filled—the need for compe¬ 
tent executives to direct business and 
industry In tumultuous times like those 
of today, this demand multiplies Right 
now, the outlook for ambitious men is 
brighter than ever before—if they have 
the training to take advantage of op¬ 
portunities 

The training needed is not narrowly 
specialised, but goes broad and deep, 
probing the basic principles that underly 
all business It provides the knowledge 
that enables men to direct the activities 
of others not in one department or one 
kind of business, but m any business It 
supplies the "know how" that enables 
top executives to manage any business 

How to get such executive training 


Takes months instead of fears 

This knowledge takes years to acquire 
by ordinary methods Through Institute 
training, the process is concentrated and 
thus finished in a matter of months It 
does not interfere with a man's present 
position, being taken at home, during 
spare hours More than 430,000 men 
have subscribed, many call it "a turning 
point m their lives ” 

Many prominent contributors 

One reason why the Institute Course is 
so basic, thorough and scientific is found 
in us list of prominent contributors 
Among them are such men as Thomas 
J Watson, President, International Busi¬ 
ness Machines Corp , Frederick W 
Pickard, Vice President and Director, 
E I du Pont de Nemours & Co , Clifton 
Slusser, Vice President, Goodyear Tire 
A Rubber Co., and Her mao Stemkraus, 
President, Bridgeport Brass Company 


Training of this kind is provided by the 
Modern Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute The 
Course covers the four major functions 
of business—Production, Marketing, Fi¬ 
nance and Accounting It turns out not 
accountants, or salesmen or production 
men, but 


Fill in and mail this 
coupon today, and a 
frtt copy of "Forging 
Ahead in Business" 
will be mailed to you. 



“Forging Ahead in Business”-FREE! 

You can read the Institute's stimulating 
story in the 64-page booklet "Forging 
Ahead in Business," Convenient, time¬ 
saving, it is offered without cost or obli¬ 
gation Simply fill in and mail the coupon 1 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3*, 71 Wut 23rd St 
New York 10,N Y 

In Canada 34 Wellington Street. West, 
Toronto 1, Oot* 

Please mail me, without coat, a copy of 

Name 
Firm Name 

Buaineea Addreea , 

Position 
Home Address 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


battery cases The hardness suggests 
copolymers for machined parts and for 
optical use We think the greater pos¬ 
sibilities for the resin will be found as 
a complement to other plastics rather 
than as a pure material" 


HYDRAULIC VISE 

Of Sturdy Construction For 
Heavy-Duty Operation 

Requiring no outside power source 
whatsoever, a new hydraulic vise is 
completely self-contained It has gibs 
of high-grade steel set at an angle of 
45 degrees in V-ways of semi-steel, 



Fool pump loaves hands free 


and is suitable for the heaviest vise 
operations Called Speedvise, this prod¬ 
uct of the Studebaker Machine Com¬ 
pany is controlled by a foot pump 
leaving the operator's hands free It 
can be mounted in any position Two 
models are available, one with a max¬ 
imum pressure of five tons between 
the precision-made jaws, the other 
with a grip of seven and one half tons 


ROTARY WORK TABLE 

For Engraving or Machining 
Small Circular Pieces 

F ive inches in diameter, a rotary work 
table for engraving, profiling, graduat¬ 
ing, milling, and drilling on circular 
name plates, dials, round dies, or any 
object requiring circular or semi-cir¬ 
cular cutting, is adaptable to virtually 
any engraving machine It can be used 



OradiiM la JegrMi 
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AtTHNOMIRS k NAVIQATOBSU1 
AtTROCHMPHI — Tyjw A-1 - $18.00 

Used for Mlwtiil asvifettoo. complete with 
film firing astronomical position* Coat aovl 
over $300 00. Brand new la carryin* caae 
Shipped prepaid 

ASSOCIATKD SURPLUS CO 
1063$ Venture Blvd , North Holtywoed, Calif 


If an INVENTOR 

BELIEVES HE HAS AN INVENTION 

a search of the moat pertinent prior U S 
Patents should bo niftdo and a report ob¬ 
tained relative to lta patentability Wilte 
tor further particulars as to patent protec 
tlon and procedure and Invention Record 
form at once No obligation 

MeMORROW, BERMAN A DAVIDSON 

Rwslttwrad Psttnt Attornsyi 
1752 Victor $uHdlng Washington 1, D C 


i—Array Auction Bargains—i 


Codot cart, box, block 
Aetigue oil cap 
Krag roar tight, now 
Shot g«m nipple* 

Revolver hofster, black cal U 
M ay or 'n book 
Angular bayonet, col 45 
Load lodle, kW bowl 
Hint pUtol barrel, 6" rusty 
flint*, assorted 
Assorted screwdrivers 

Price* do not include pastofe 
Article* shown In special circular for 34 stamp 
104ft catalof 30ft pages over 3 000 Illustrations 
of gun* pistols, sabers helmets medals buttons 
etc malted In U S for one dollar 

FRANOIS BANNERMAN SONS 

SOI Broadway Now York 12, N Y 


$ }0 aoch 
25 " 

T 00 
25 ” 

45 " 

45 

90 ' 

1 80 ' 

35 

12 for 51 00 
12 for 1 00 


A WAR SURPLUS BARGAIN 

VACUUM AIR HYDRAULIC 

FUEL PUMP 


ADAPTABLE FOR USE ON HYDRAULIC 
SYSTEMS, MILKING MACHINES, COM 
PRESSORS, PUMPS, SPRAYERS, OIL 
BURNERS, etc, etc 

Originally cost $45 00 Used by the Air Corps to 
drive bomber de leer boots gyroscopes automatic 

J iUot* etc May be used as air or fluid pump— 
or pressure or vacuum Standard Inch pipe 
thread with Interchangeable parte Will pump 
7'k gal BAB 30 oU per minute at 300 Ft PM 
Bulla* air pressure of 30 lb* per sq, la at 1000 
RPK Vacuum will draw 36 Inches of mercury 
at 1750 RPM Run* forward or reverse Self 
aligning shaft Die cast aluminum housing 0x4x4 
Inches Ha* stainless alloy steel vanes and lm 
peller Made by BendLx Avia Corp Spline 
terminal for direct drive—readily replaced with a 
pulley Recommend a V* H P or stronger electric 
motor as source of power Rated capacity 1500 
RPK with high overload factor Special price 
for quantity uteri Bend check or money order 
today 

AXX BRAND NSW ORIGI¬ 
NAL COST Ml oe NOW 
ONLT PeetgeM 

GROBAN SUPPLY CO, Dipt SA 9 

1522 So. Illchlflwi Ava f Chicago 5, llllnoli 




to advantage also on small-production 
milling and drilling machines where, 
it is claimed, layout work can be great¬ 
ly reduced on many types of jobs 
The outer run of the turn-table, 
product of the H P Preis Engraving 
Machine Company, is marked in degrees 
and numbered at every tenth degree 
Every degree is notched for quick and 
accurate division by engaging the index 
unit This unit can be disengaged for 
free turning, using a cam-lock to se¬ 
cure the turn-table Top and bottom 
surfaces are ground accurately parallel 
to assure an even depth of engraving 
or other class of machining over the 
entire surface The working surface is 
provided with four tee-slots for Va- 
meh bolts, and a %-inch-diameter hole 
for centering the work with a stud 
The over-all height is only 1% inches, 
weight is nine pounds 


AIR CONTROL VALVES 

Have No Seats or Rod Packing, 
Are Easily Maintained 

Completely re-designed, and now 
available in 79 standard models, a 
line of air control valves features slid¬ 
ing piston-type construction which 
eliminates valve seats and rod pack¬ 
ing, together with the wear and main¬ 
tenance they entail 
These new air valves may be used in 
manufacturing and processing opera¬ 
tions of all kinds, as well as for origi¬ 
nal installation in air-operated equip¬ 
ment on the market 



0n$ of 79 standard modali 


Effortless operation assured, be¬ 
cause these valves, manufactured by 
the Logansport Machine Company, Inc, 
do not operate against air pressure, 
the balanced construction produces 
equal pressure on both sides of the 
piston The pistons are light in weight, 
permitting high-speed operation and 
rapid reversals, particularly m the 
electrically operated models Longer 
sealing life is obtained through 
the self-cleaning construction, which 
wipes piston walls clean of abrasive 
particles with every piston movement 



Quality-the controlling factor of all 
product performance — starts in your 
toolroom Here the |igs, fixtures, and 
tools that control the accuracy of 
production processes are made Con¬ 
sequently, your toolroom must be 
capable of precision work 

PRICES of South Band Loth#* start at 
$14$ OO, fob factory Average Increase 1* 
less than 15 per cent over prewar price level 

PROMPT DELIVERY from local South 

Bend Distributor s stock or direct from factory 



TIME PAYMENTS available} terms 
are 25 per cent down and 12 months to 
pay balance Moderate finance charge 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 

iuf/dhtf Setter LolJie* Since 1904 
45$ E MADISON ST, SOUTH BEND 22, IND 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
lOO-F 

Describes South Bend Pre¬ 
cisian Toelreem end Quick 
Cheng# Oear Lathes with 
F, 10*, 13M4W,end 16* 
swings. Alse, Precisian Tur 
ret Lethe* with W end 1* 
ceHet cage cities. 




SOUTH BEND LATHES 

MWBU H 
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The Editors Recommend 


PROCEDURES IN EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS*— 
•t John l(r«N|. PkJ) A wealth of uaatul data 
of t prMticil kind for the coftatructor experimenter 
and tkilM crafuman ST AS 

HIGH FREQUENCY INDUCTION HEATING — 
By Frmmk W Cwrtb Anawer* nui qu mi too a eoa 


By Frwmh W Cwrtb Anawer* nui question* coo 
earsUt Induction haatiag and it* utility Id Induatrla 
procosaea Tborotifhly practical 1a scope 


laduatrUt 
SB 10 


TOOL MAKING — By C N Colo. Laatractions 
for making and u*ln« all kind*, Irtm par zonal tools 
to arbor pr ta aea, lath**, plan art, ato In different 
M«ub 14.10 

POTTERY PRODUCTION PROCESSES —KdUmd 
by / / S*ac For amateur and ptofaaaloaal a Ilk a 
tht* compact volume give* apaclfi* lnatraetion*. Par 
iic*Ur attention la called to trouble* moat likaly to 
develop SB. 10 

YOUR HAIR AND ITS CARE — By Oscar L 
Lapis, MM„ aad Hassari T Bakmaii, MJ> 

Scientific faota about hair—how to a*v* and beautify 
It tract infection*. and ao on Real faota — not a 
' oora*for ba hfaa a a " screed SB. 10 

MUSICAL ACOUSTICS — By Chmrim* Cutter 
Textbook for college atudanta majoring jo ttualo 

and eaeoatlally physics throughout Cover* all impor 
tent phase* of acoustic* of music S8 10 


PLASTICS — By J H DuBmU Third edition 
again revised and enlarged with two four color 
pialea Tht* la an important book on tfa# whole 
general subject of plastic* plus much brand saw 
material on synthatic rubber, manufacturing proc 
eases, and plastic* moldings SS 10 

SIMPLIFIED PUNCH AND DIE MAKING — By 
Wm i kmr ansi Tmylar Coraprehanslva reference book 
for tool angineers a* well a* those just getting 
started. Emphasis la on what to do and how to-do it 
from the simplest to th* moat complex diet SB 10 

THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY — By Albmrt 
B lnatmin Second edition with added chapter dc 
•cribleg advance* slnae publication of first edition 
aoae 25 year* ago Require* knowledge ol advanced 
mathematics and physic* not a popular expedition 

SB 10 

TECHNIQUES OF GLASS MANIPULATION IN 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH — By Julia* D Held 

■aaa, Pk D Text cover* properties of glass |I*m 
working equipment basic operations teals (includ 
inf metal to glam) and exercise* aimed at perfect 
ing technique $3 70 

A PRACTICAL COURSE IN HOROLOGY — By 
Mmrmld C KmUy Definite outright practical in 
structlons on watch making repair* and adjustment 

S3 88 

SLIDE RULE SIMPLIFIED — By C O HmrrU 
How to ua# a slid* rale without any of the mysti 
ficatioK that often aurrnuuds this important tool of 
engineer Excellent Illustration* make everything 
clear $4.10 including a slide rule) for book alone 

SB 88 

ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR — By Robert 

Bmtmmbmrg Practical Instruction* with excellent 
drawing* and text separately bound so that book 
can be left open to a certain drawing whU# fol 
lowing the printed instruction* M 10 

MACHINERY'S HANDBOOK — 13 th BdUlmn 

Bible ol the mechanical Industry * 1PU page* 
ef latest standard* data and information required 
daily in ahop and drafting room SB 10 


Bnt t Seller* 
In Science 


THE EINSTEIN THEORY OF RELATIVITY — 
By L B mnd B C Limbmr An intermediate beck 
trow which engineer* and the like can get close 
to an understanding of relativity Partly la lan 
guage but largely In mathematics of college grade 
mainly calculus §8.10 

ATOMIC ARTILLERY AND THE ATOMIC 
BOMB — By Jmhn JEWIack Jlebartaea. Standard 
beat seller for year* describing electrons protons, 
positron*, photons cosmic rays and th* uanufac 
tura of artificial radioactivity — now with a chapter 
added on tb* bomb and th* difficult!** of It* pro. 
duction 9L60 

EXPERIMENTAL SPECTROSCOPY — By J Uiph 
4 Smmfymr Cover* theory and types of apeetroecope* 
and apectographa mounting and use of gratings 
determination of wavejangtba, Infra rod spectroscopy 
sd petrochemical analysis, and *0 on Somewhat 
elementary hut require* knowledge of phyaie* and 
some physical optics §5 10 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS, VOL. Ill—OPTICS 

— By fraaefi Fatum Jeer* Oua of tha moet 

modern works on physical optica available today 
At college level, H cover* the subject with etnphsal* 
on physical principle* rather than practical appll 
Cations $6 10 

IF YOU MUST GAMBLE— By Bmurlcm Lmttihmn 

Statistical safety, as practiced by inauranc* com 
panlea, applied to bridga, dice roulette, horse* 
and *0 on No guarantee of successful ’ systems 
but sound advice lightly handled $3 IO 

EXPERIMENTAL PLASTICS AND SYNTHETIC 
RESINS — By G, f DMIeli* Explicit direction, 
for making most of tb* well known plastic* and 
resint, using a minimum of laboratory equipment 
Many of the process** can b* translatad directly 
into industrial application* 19 10 

FUNDAMENTALS OF OPTICAL ENGINEERING 

— By Dmnmld B Jmcmbt Tbia work atarta out 

at tb* very beginning la mainly non mathematical 
and is probably the beat suited of all existing books 
as an introduction to optical deaign Author is a 
physicist at Bureau of Standards §8 60 

PRECISION HOLE LOCATION FOR INTER 
CHANGEABILITY IN TOOLMAKING AND PRO 
DUCTION—By } Robert Moore. Complete and 
authoritative text on hoi* location procedure* plus 
184 pages of Woodworth Hole Location Table* $5 00 

THE HOME FREEZER HANDBOOK—By Gmrm^l 
J Stent Detailed instruct ions for building and 
operating home freezer* large and small that are 
low In Brat ooat and economical to run Section on 
preparation of foods for freezing 84.10 

INDUCTION HEATING — By 0$bmr», Brmrm 
Johnson, Cable, aad Eagan. Principles and theory 
practical application* of motor generator and high 
frequency induction heating, circuits and fre 
quency generation and comparisons of heat treating 
methods 88 10 

THE BOOK OF HOUSES — By Dae* and 
Brmlmms Basie factors in home construction are 
considered, as are also financing coats legal de 
tail* safety factors, and ao on Fully Illustrated 
including 150 photographs and TOO floor plana 
in tha 13000 to $10,000 price range 88 18 
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Conducted by K M, CANAVAN 

(Th* Editor will approctortg it 
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Short Story of Rayon Containing facts 
about the history and development 
of rayon, this booklet alto covers the 
discovery of the viscose end acetste 
processes, the part rayon played in 
World War II, and the role of re¬ 
search in developing and improving 
rayon yarn and staples end in increas¬ 
ing the usefulness and versatility of 
rayon. American Viscose Corporation, 
Public Relatione Department, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York , — 
Gratis 

RCA Phototubes, Cathode-Ray Tubes, 
and Special Tubes This 10-page 
booklet includes 113 types of tube*, 
with descriptions, terminal diagrams, di¬ 
mensional outlines, spectral-sensitivity 
curves, and equipment design work 
Radio Corporation oj America , Com¬ 
mercial Engineering, Tube Department, 
Harrison, New Jersey— 10 cents 

Announcer of Scientific Equipment is 
a periodic house magazine contain¬ 
ing illustrations and descriptions of 
various types of scientific equipment 
manufactured by this company and 
which they call “Modern Tools of Sci¬ 
ence ” EberbacH and Son Company, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan ~ Gratis 

Aerokl Tanks is a leaflet containing 
specifications and “X-ray” diagrams 
of melting and dipping tanks for waxes, 
oils, paraffin, pitch, hydroline, and 
similar compounds Request leaflet No 
581 Aeroil Products Company, Park 
Avenue at 57th Street, West New York, 
New Jersey —Gratis 

3/16* Pitch Silent Chain In 16 pages 
this booklet describes and illustrates 
the applications of this chain for frac¬ 
tional horsepower drives Actual in¬ 
stallations are illustrated and informa¬ 
tion is given on how to select a chain 
drive Request Bulletin No 2010 Link- 
Belt Company , 220 South Belmont Ave¬ 
nue, IndianapoiU 6, Indiana —Gratis 

Harden ability or Alloy Steels is a 
treatise containing current data on 
designing, testing, and ordering steels 
by hardenability-band specifications 
and is designed to stimulate interest in 
selecting and buying steels by harden- 
ability Society of Automotive Engi¬ 
neers, Inc, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York 18, New York— $200 (*1.00 to 
SAS members ) 

Hoes Masks designed to safeguard 
workmen where high concentrations 
of gas of insufficient quantities of 
oxygen exist are described in this six- 
page bulletin These masks provide 
maximum wide-angle vision and per- 
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feet gai-tight fit and are available with 
double inhalation tubes for extra pro¬ 
tection Request Bulletin No EB-5 
Mine Safety Appliances Company, 
Braddock , Thomas, and Meads Streets , 
Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania-—Gratis 

Products for Heating, Ventilating, 
and Ant Conditioning, a 12-page 
bulletin, describes and illustrates equip¬ 
ment which includes Texrope V-belt 
drives, centrifugal pumps, ac and DC 
motors, and a line of motor controls, 
dry-type transformers, and a c and 
dc welders Request Bulletin 25B6183 
Allls-Chalmert Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin—Gratis 

Can Labeling Adhesives is a four-page 
bulletin describing a range of can 
label adhesives designed to meet the 
majority of labeling, handling, and 
storage conditions encountered in the 
packaging industry In addition to a list 
of products effectively labeled with 
these adhesives, an offer is made for 
free consulting service on adhesive op¬ 
erations Request Bulletin No 16 Pais¬ 
ley Products, Inc, 1770 Canalport Ave¬ 
nue, Chicago 16, Illinois— Gratis 

The Chemical Consultant and your 
Business is a brochure outlining 
many of the types of problems which 
the chemical consultant encounters, and 
indication is given of the types of busi¬ 
ness enterprises which find continual 
or occasional use for the services of 
chemical consultants The brochure 
covers the various branches of services 
offertd, corporation policy in relation 
to clients, the basis of charges, and the 
types of agreements offered Foster D 
Snell , Inc, 29 West 15th Street , New 
York 11, New York—Gratis 

Basic Characteristics or Useful In¬ 
dustrial Laboratory Instruments is 
a two-page wall chart with data pre¬ 
sented In convenient form for ready 
reference Covering 15 instruments, 
the data are arranged in columns under 
seven headings Request Chart R-1066 
North American Philips Company , Inc , 
100 East 42nd Street , New York 17, 
New York—Gratis 

Hydraulically Operated Assembly 
Presses is a bulletin containing de¬ 
tails of an expanded line of presses 
that includes models from 10 to 50 tons 
capacity Designed so that the height 
of the base can be selected to suit the 
individual job, the machines also fea¬ 
ture high-speed ram return, adjustable 
working stroke speed and length, and 
quick adjustable operating pressure 
through a combination of external 
pressure gage and dial type regulator 
Request Bulletin PA-47 Colonial 
Broach Company, Box 37, Harper Sta¬ 
tion, Detroit 13, Michigan—Gratis 

The Persokj&it? or Animals, by H 
Munro F6x, a noted biologist, con¬ 
tains concise views of science free 
from sentimental twaddle, about how 
\ animals communicate, how they 4 see, 
} ttalr mysterious homing and other in¬ 
stincts, and their intelligence Penguin 
j Books, Inc , 245 Fifth Avenye, Hew York 
j76, He to York—25 cents. 


1 in in e ft j <i t f: delivery , 

3 and 4 inch PORTABLE/ REFRACTORS 


FIRST QUALITY DOUSLf OBJECTIVE LENS, 
LOW POWER FINDER with CROSSHAIRS, 
STAR DIAGONAL (or prUmatk inverter 
for terrestlal work), RACK AND 
PINION FOCUSING, 5 FOOT 
HARD MAPLE TRIPOD, 
ALUMINUM TUBE 

3 INCH COMPLETE WITH 43, 

90, 180 POWER EYEPIECES m 

*265 q 

4 INCH COMPLETE WITH 60, 

120, 240 POWER EYEPIECES 

♦435 



Objective tenses or* precision ground of tho 
v*ry highest quality crown and fltnYoptical 
gloat and corrected for chromatic and 
spherical aberrations Both Instruments re¬ 
veal details at found on Mors Jupiter, and 
Saturn with unusual richness and brilliance 
Thee* and other portable reflecting and re 
freeling types are available immediately 
descriptive folders sent on request Inquiries 
on permanently mounted Instruments for col 
lege and private observatories are Invited 



2526 

BERKI 

CALIFORNIA 


FOLDER 
SINT ON 
REQUEST 


CHANITR SELF-WILDING FLUX 
REPAIRS all ELECTRIC HKATINO ELEMENTS 
So simple anyone con make repairs in your 
broken or burnt-out electrical appliance* -— 
irons, toaster*, store* SL sic Guaranteed 
nothing like it. From our mines to your 
appliances $1 00 per packets $T30 psr 
dot Stick form 23 4 $2 OO per doa. 

CHANITF SALES COMPANY 
914 South Moin Fort Worth 4, Tom 



will miEE HIT CIMTIBI BEVICEll 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 



HATENTC 

I Fan0TRADE MARKS 

■ C.A.SNOW 6 CO. 

REGISTERED r AT ENT A TTORSBYS 

eons r*o MMSastwi re 

490 sm MilSL ItnniTU I, B. c. 




in 

Radolek Is buying h sad quarters for 
Radio-Electronic repair and replace- i 
ment needs Large stocks complete 
selections lowest prices Bend for 
FREE Radolek Buying Guide 1 

Rodolefc Co, Dept 19, / 

601 W Randolph St , Chicago 4, III L 

{ <?««• *1 

■j.ij JTTTTrjTrFJrf 



^!t^Ttt!Tspor^!mg?w!tiw!oTnon€iar»gtla^au^o^owMa^atpar^tnif bustiMM to 
tokg cor* of NEW ONE YEAR subscriptions for SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN and also hr now and 
ronowol subscriptions for ©thsr publication*. 

Thoro art probably hundreds of homos within a ono mHo radius of yours. In which thb 
mogaztno and othor popular publication* are rood regularly. Thoso magazine reodort prefer 
to place their subscriptions through a reliable local magazine sendee. 

When you discover how easy and profitable It It to establish a neighborhood 
sendee, you will wont to start writing your own paychecks. This coupon >dl 
complete details without cost or obligation. 


Ill bring you 


INDEPENDENT AGENCY DIVISION 

Room 1201, 250 Pork Avenue, New York, 17, N.Y 

Without cost or obligation, please tell me hew to start a neighborhood magazine Subscription 
*_ 
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16 Power Wide Anglo 

TELESCOPE 


only 

*37-50 

(Cm) U t Owl 
(MO) 


on tripod 

10 DAY 

TRIAL 


Htft'l a rar* chants to Mads In HorhotHr, 

got a Mgh-grads outfit rodnlgnod tor 

for Gsnwal Obwrvo- MSL * 

tfon, Astronomy, Svmmor matHr 

Homo, Rift* Range, etc, HR troftvn on 

at a few cents on the mm I In 
dollar This powerful WIDE*FIELD telescope with 
fuRy adjustable tripod t» an amazing vahiel 
Achromatic objectives, erectors and oculars—10 
tenses In aK—give amazing dearness, crisp detail, 
wide angle and great rangel TELESCOPE U 30" 
long, weighs 3 lbs. Has micrometer focus. Removable 
from tripod In 3 seconds. Heavy cowhide leather 
cops and carrying straps. PANORAMIC TRIPOD 
HEAD AND YOKE Is gear driven or free moving 
Micrometer azimuth readings, plus many other 
features. Yoke permits smooth, free alt-azimuth 
adjustments. Tripod of oak with sliding tubular 
metal legs, 35" to 62" Legs lock Independently 
TRIPOD CAN BE USED FOR CAMERA—WORTH 
$30 to $35 FOR THIS USE ALONE. Limited quantity 
Order today Complete Outfit (46 tbs boxed) only 
$37 50 fob. Elmira Purcha§* prkm returned if 
sh/pped prepaid of end of 70 dayt trial 

DuMAURIOt CO , Dept 169 Elmira, N Y 
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toy to Heto CHROMIUM 

GOLD, SHYER, NICKEL, COPPER 
• • • Pec Pleasure and ProfVf 
If iw have e workshop—«t bene 
grin dwhh —you need this new 
WsmarJOeetropUtcr AS the stroke 
of an meotrUM .brash, yon een 
elsotrooUte f^mWi and psotooss 

yog oanro pUse wo cq_ arJ55 e5<K 

S.»*iS^p£a 


ready for use 
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FREE Detail s Lr Sample . 
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Our Book Corner 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT of Scientific American Is conducted, with the co 
operation of the Editors, to make available for you a comprehensive book 
service Each month the Editors select and review In these columns new books 
in a wide range of scientific and technical fields. In addition, they are ready 
at all times to advise you regarding the best available books on any subject 
You are Invited to use this service freely Tell our Book Department what 
kind of books you want, and you will be furnished with the names of available 
books, Including prices When inquiring about books please be specific; 
remember that we can be of the greatest help only when you tell us just what 
you are looking for Books listed In these columns may be ordered from our 
Book Department Add 25 cents per book for mailing outside U 5 All re 
mlttances are to bo made In U S funds Prices given are subject to change 
without notice 

TO MAKE CERTAIN that books ordered by or for men in the Army, located In 
the United States, or men in the Navy, Marines, or Coott Guard, located any 
where, will be delivered, insurance fees should be sent with orders, as follows! 
To $5 in value, 3d additional; from $5 to $25, 10£; from $25 to $50, 15£ 


THE CHEMICAL SENSES 

By R W Moncr&ff 

T his book is the first American re¬ 
print of an English book first pub¬ 
lished in 1944 It deals with the fas¬ 
cinating subject of odor and flavor m a 
thorough-going manner and represents 
an important contribution to the tech¬ 
nology of these two senses and the 
materials—flavors and perfumes—af¬ 
fecting them A vast amount of infor¬ 
mation is gathered from many diverse 
sources and is thus put conveniently 
at the service of the scientist and the 
technologist In this way the book per¬ 
forms a valuable service to both science 
and industry The well-informed gen¬ 
eral reader will find that this book 
opens unsuspected fields of interest for 
his speculations (424 pages, 5% x 8% 
inches, illustrated by diagrams ) —$4 60 
postpaid — DJ1.K 


ELECTRONICS 

What Every One Should Know 

By Calvin N Mooers and 
Charlotte Davis Mooers 

A purely non-technical outline of 
the basic principles of electronics, 
and of the part that science is playing 
in modem civilization Light and ex¬ 
tremely readable, It may appear over¬ 
simplified to those with some knowledge 
of electronics, but to readers with no 
background in the field, it should prove 
interesting (231 pages, 5% by 8 inches, 
Illustrated )—$2,85 postpaid —NHU 


EINSTEIN—HIS LIFE AND TIMES 

By Philipp Frank 

W HKMTvm in this biography the au¬ 
thor, once Einstein’s successor as 
professor of theoretical physics at 
Prague and today at Harvard, reaches 
one of Einstein’s theories he stops to 
explain it, neither superficially nOr 
abstrusely Thus this work is one of 
only two or three in print today which 
explain relativity at reasonably full 


length It also explains Einstein him¬ 
self through the eyes of a scientist 
who shares Einstein’s cynicism about 
some of the amusing peccadillos of 
academic life in some circles, promi¬ 
nently Prussian The 68 total pages on 
relativity make good study, the rest 
very good reading (312 pages, 6% by 
9 inches, 19 illustrations ) —$4 60 post¬ 
paid —A GJ 

INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICAL 
HEATING AND ELECTRICAL 
FURNACES 

By E S Lincoln 

T mvx basic principles of electric heat¬ 
ing-resistance, infra-red, and in¬ 
duction—are dealt with in considerable 
detail in this compact little volume 
Fundamentals are first covered, and 
then specific heating devices for indus¬ 
trial uses are described and illustrated 
The scope of the work is entirely prac¬ 
tical, since the author specifically sets 
out to guide the reader In the selec¬ 
tion, operation, and installation of heat¬ 
ing units and associated equipment 
(192 pages, 6 by 8 inches, 62 illustra¬ 
tions.)—$310 postpaid— A.PJ* 

MATHEMATICAL 
RECREATIONS AND ESSAYS 

By W W Rouse Ball, revised 
by H S M Coxeter 

F ust American edition of a book pub¬ 
lished in 1892 in England where it 
has gone through 11 editions and is an 
old standby Advanced mathematics 
is excluded Samplings Josephus prob¬ 
lem, game of Nhn, automorphic num¬ 
bers, five disk problem, tangrams, 
paradromic rings, equilateral zona- 
hedra, magic squares, four-color 
theorem, unicursal problems, the 
school-girls problems, the fifteen 
puzzle, angle trisection, quadrature of 
circles—these are just a small fraction 
of the many, many mathematical prob¬ 
lem oddities dealt with. None are 
problems for advanced mathematicians, 
such as some readers continually seek. 
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Chapters on calculating prodigies and 
on cryptography rate as interesting 
reading (418 pages, 5V< by 8 indies, 
occasional figures.)—$3 05 postpaid — 
A GJ 

COST ACCOUNTING 

By Charles F Schlatter 

C ombining under one cover his two 
previous works, “Elementary Cost 
Accounting” and “Advanced Cost Ac¬ 
counting,” with considerable new ma¬ 
terial adided, the author has prepared 
a clear and logical presentation of the 
fundamentals of cost accounting 
Throughout the text, principles rather 
than methods are stressed Among the 
additions are many new problems, and 
new material on purchase discounts, 
pricing of materials for consumption 
social security taxes, payrolls, calendar 
variations, cost reports, basic standards, 
and current standard costs (699 pages, 
9by 6 inches)—$610 postpaid — 
NX V 

STAMP COLLECTING 

By Henry M Ellis 

F ull title of this pocket sized volume 
is “How To Gain Pleasure and Profit 
From Stamp Collecting ” The text 
fully lives up to the promise and will 
be readily accepted by professional and 
amateur alike If you have ever won- 


Becouse of increased production costs 
of books, publishers' retail prices to¬ 
day or* sub|oct to constant chang* It 
may bo nocoitary, thoroforo, for our 
Book Dopartmont to advisa book pur 
chasers of tncroasod costs, svon when 
orders sent are based on current quo¬ 
tations 

The Editor 


dered how and why the bug of stamp 
collecting bites, and through what 
means it gains such a hold on its vic¬ 
tims, this book will give the answers 
It is reputed to be the only volume on 
the market which covers every phase 
of this popular hobby in an authoritative 
yet entertaining manner (224 pages, 
5 by 7Vk Inches, well indexed, illus¬ 
trated ) —$2 85 postpaid —A PJ> 


THE RARE-EARTH ELEMENTS 
AND THEIR COMPOUNDS 

By Yost, Russell, and Garner 

T his little book gathers together avail¬ 
able information on the interesting, 
yet relatively little known rare-earth 
elements Its important contribution to 
the subject is that it amplifies the 
chemical information previously avail¬ 
able with the valuable light which 
nuclear physics and other modem 
physical developments shed on this 
group of elements These concepts go 
far to clarify the chemically anomalous 


position of the rare-earth elements 
cramped together in a single space in 
the periodic system It is a significant 
addition to the chemical literature of 
these elements (6 by 9Vk inches, 92 
pages)—postpaid —DHK 


RAILROADING FROM THE 
REAR END 

By S Kip Farrington, Jr 

A uthor of “Railroading from the Head 
End” (locomotive) now shows 
how life runs in the “crummy” (ca¬ 
boose) of freight trains, and spreads 
his racy, lively, readable story across 
the whole United States map, choosing 
some one railroad to illustrate each 
theme For example Norfolk and 
Western for coal, Great Northern for 
ore, Santa Fe for wheat, and 32 others 
Stuffed with facts but never stuffy in 
their presentation A book for rail - 
roadin' fans (430 pages, 5% by 7 Vi 
inches, many illustrations )—$5 10 post¬ 
paid —A GJ 


PLASTICS THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 

By C C Winding and R L Hasche 

S ubtitled “The Technology of High 
Polymers,” this text provides a 
rather general view of a very broad 
field All of the more common commer¬ 
cially produced plastics materials and 


U. S. ARMY PRECISION RANGE & HEIGHT FINDER (Ml) 



Md C0LLE8ES, FORESTRY 
STATIONS, RESEARCH ORQ. ato. 

This Height Finder, it a self-con 
tamed 13’/2 foot range finder, em 
ploying the stereoscopic principle of 
range finding The conversion of 
slant range to altitude is accomplished 
by en optical device that provides the 
solution of a right triangle. 

The Instrument may be used to 
read range or altitude as desired 
Tracking telescopes and conveniently 
located hand wheels are provided for 
keeping the Height Finder on the 
target, thus simplifying the duties of 
the stereoscopic observer An internal 
adjuster system is incorporated in the 
Height Finder for taking care of any 
changea in the optical alignment of 
the instrument arising mainly from 
changes m temperature A data trans¬ 
mitter, mounted directly below the 
range scale, connects to the date 
transmission of the observed rlmge or 
altitude to the director garget 



identification receivers, for the recep 
tion of the observed angular height 
and azimuth of the target from the 
Director, are provided to insure that 
both Director and Height Finder arc 
trained on the same target. 

The range or altitude scale of the 
Height Finder is graduated from 550 
to 50,000 yards, but the transmitter 
is only graduated from 0 to 10,000 
yards The Height Finder employs 
either 12 power or 24 power magnifi¬ 
cation as desired, and is provided ynth 
filter glasses to improve the visibility 



COST OUR GOVERNMENT 
MANY THOUSANDS 
TO BUILD: NOW YOURS 

for Only $300 

FOB NswoHc, N J 

of the target under varying conditions 
of haze and glare The Instrument 
may be elevated from zero to 90 
degrees and Has unlimited traverse 
The Height Finder is disassembled 
into three major units, namely! the 
Height Finder tube, the cradle, and 
the tripod These units are packed 
separately in steel boxes for trans¬ 
portation with a total combined weight 
when pecked of 2X60 pounds. The 
cylindrical container for the Height 
Finder tube is provided with shock 
mounting for minimizing the road 
shocks incidental to transportation, 
and is also airtight and is provided 
with the necessary valves for charging 
with dry air 


COLUMBD TRADING CO., Inc. 304 canal street, new york 13, n. y. 
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Tfc* N«w Improved Mark 211 
22 POWER TELISCOPE 



BROWNSCOPI CO. 

Dept BK 24 West Ulk 81 , New Tart 1*. N T 
Caialof of blf values la blnoeulara, 
mleroacopec etc fraa on roQueat 


For Selontlfie and Technical 
Books 

Try our Book Department 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


DIAMONDS . . . . 

EototMloal Tsois of ledestry 

Many production proc«ss«s can um 
diamond* with profit — but only whan 
thoy or* properly utilized to obtain 
maximum results Now you can obtom f 
in one volume, complete and concise 
information on industrial diamonds and 
their uses in hardness testing, wheel 
dressing, cutting metallic and non- 
metallic materials, machining glass, 
rock drilling, and wiro drawing All of 
this, and more, in 

DIAMOND TOOLS 

By Paul Grodxinskl 

Ttdmicid consultant Industrial Diamond 
Review London 

$4.60 postpaid 
Qrdsr (r«M 

SOIENTIFIO AMERIOAN 

H Wm* 40th Stmt, New York JO, N Y 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your Invention The 
U S Patent Office adviaes the Inventor un 
lee* he is familiar with such matters, to 
engage a competent, registered patent at¬ 
torney or agent to represent him We main¬ 
tain a staff of registered patent attornays 
ready to aerve you In the handling of your 
patent matters. 

Special booklet ' Patent Guide for the In¬ 
ventor" containing detailed Information con¬ 
cerning patent protection and procedure 
with Record of Invention" form will be 
forwarded upon request—without obligation 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN 
A HARVEY JACOBSON 


Highland Pafanf Attornays 
79-0 DMrictNatieralMda. l W«Mnalon5,D C 

Plsue tend ms copy of Patent Guide for the Invea 
tor 1 aad else Record of Invention form. This 
request does not obUtsts me. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


JBtsts. 


thair applications Are discussed, at are 
the various methods of fabrication Al¬ 
so included are 19 pages of convenient 
tables containing listings 4 of the prin¬ 
ciple plastics manufacturers, along with 
their products, and the comparative 
physical properties of those products. 
All in all, an excellent coverage, but 
one which is intended only for those 
with a sound background in organic 
chemistry (279 pages, with a 19 page 
appendix, 6Ms by inches, illus¬ 
trated ) -43 W postpaid —NJf U 


IGNEOUS MINERALS 
AND ROCKS 

By Errtotl E Wahlsfrom 

N ot, as its title may seem to indicate, 
a general handbook of minerals but 
a specialized monograph for those al¬ 
ready trained in the theory and tech¬ 
niques of optical crystallography and 
who wish to study the microscopic 
petrography of Igneous rocks or for 
advanced users who desire to classify 
igneous rocks by microscopic methods 
As such it is solid, compact, meaty, and 
excellently organized Author is in 
geology department at the University 
of Colorado (367 pages, 5% by 8% 
inches, well illustrated ) —45 00 post¬ 
paid.—A GJ 


THE COOPERAGE HANDBOOK 

By F P Hankorson 

A nyowc who uses barrels for shipping 
manufactured products or for other 
purposes will find in this compact book 
a complete discussion of these contain¬ 
ers, their manufacture, their proper 
choice, their handling and storage, and 
how to apply linings to barrels when it 
is necessary that such protection be 
used A short history of the barrel Is 
given, followed by methods of manu¬ 
facture, instructions for opening and 
closing barrels of various types, and a 
discussion of the tools used A number 
of specifications complete the text (182 
pages, 6 by 9 inches, 109 illustrations, 
a glossary of terms ) —$3 85 postpaid 


THE PROBLEM OF REDUCING 
VULNERABILITY TO ATOMIC 
BOMBS 

By Ansloy J. Coala 

A nalysis of preventing an attack, 
insuring against loos of a war, 
minimizing casualties and aiding re¬ 
construction, considered respectively 
under an effective agreement and with¬ 
out one Also of such technical con¬ 
siderations at characteristics of the 
atomic bomb, methods of delivery, 
possibilities of defense, other moss de¬ 
struction weapons. Also of reduction 
of vulnerability and the difficulties in 
formulating a program. The treatment 
is not very lively but the book gets 
down to cooes analytically more defi¬ 
nitely than many extant discussions. 
(116 pageot BVi by 7% inches, unll- 
lustrated)—$210 postpaid— A GJ. 


11 'WOWS* MY NIIGHBORS" 

Soys Amateur Maker 
of Telescope 

T hem is hardly a reader of Scientific 
American who has not at one tune 
or another yearned for a man-sized 
astronomical telescope Some have 
been deterred by the cost of commer¬ 
cial instruments, others by the thought 
(erroneous) that telescope making re¬ 
quires some unattainable skill, some 
black magic beyond reach of ordinary 
mortals Excellent telescopes can be 
built partly from prepared kits of glass 
and grinding materials, with the aid of 
readily available instructions Almost 
any amateur mechanic can thus build 
a reflecting telescope for about one 
tenth the cost of a ready-made Instru¬ 
ment of equal size and power And the 
thousands of amateurs who have made 



As average ksgtnssr's first tstfsosps 


such telescopes attest that the work in¬ 
volved was actually fun—absorbingly 
interesting fun 

Typical of good amateur telescope 
design is the example shown in the Il¬ 
lustration above, made by G M. Reavis, 
933 Dlvisidero, Fresno, California In a 
letter to the editor, Mr Reavis writes 
“I have derived a lot of pleasure from 
It, especially when looking at the Moon, 
a view which always Vows’ my neigh¬ 
bors” This telescope Is a half-portable 
instrument, a feature that will appeal 
to many 

The functioning heart of a telescope 
such as Mr Reavis has made is a con¬ 
cave gloss mirror disk ground by hand 
on top of an equal sited glass disk with 
loose grains of abrasive After a few 
hours the upper disk becomes concave, 
the lower convex but, having done Its 
work, It is discorded and the other disk 
Is polished with rouge and water 
against a layer of pitch. It is then 
coated with aluminum (formerly with 
silver) and installed in the lower end 
of the open-top telescope tube 
Near the upper end is a small flat mir¬ 
ror at diagonal angle which reflects 
the rays from the concave ftdrror 
into an eyepiece lens on the side. 
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Telescoptics 

A Monthly Department for the Amateur Telescope Maker 

Conducted by ALBERT G INGALLS 

Editor of Hi* Scientific American books "Amateur TeUecopo Making” 

•ml "Amateur Telo e c op e Making—Advanced" 


r tRRMTiUAL telescopes for ordinary 
landscape gazing do not require the 
same top optical standards as astro¬ 
nomical telescopes and thus the one 
shown in the upper part of Figure 1, 
made by H* Clifford Allen, Princeton, 
N J , proved good enough for that pur¬ 
pose It contains an erecting system 
made of selected pieces of ordinary 
plate glass 

Not certain his plan for a three- 
mirror erecting system was correct, 
Allen collected a few compact mirrors, 
feminine gender, arranged them as 
shown and proved that his idea would 
work Then he cut some pieces from 
3/18" plate glass, tested them by in¬ 
terference against a standard flat, and 



selected three which were thus proved 
to be not more than two fringes 
(1/50,000") uneven These he front- 
surface aluminized and mounted as 
shown 

Using an eyepiece of ly*" focal 
length he obtained a magnification of 
28 diameters—the focal length of the 
main telescope mirror divided by that 
of the eyepiece—and he reports that 
definition, light-gathering power, and 
contrast proved very good in terrestrial 
observing 

Plate glass diagonals, given some 
sanction in “A T.M,” may satisfy the 
tyro when used with his first mirror, 
if selected as described there—as some 
have not been No matter how nearly 
fiat they may be over their area as a 
whole, they still are not fiat on a minute 
basis because plate glass is felt-pol¬ 
ished and has a minute “lemon-peel” 
finish This diffuses some of the light 
They get by easily on terrestrial tele¬ 
scopes (except target spotters) but less 
so for astronomical uses 

A better erecting system is described 
by Doncaster G Humm, 1219 West 
Twelfth St, Los Angeles 15, California. 
He writes 

“Reflectors make excellent terrestrial 
telescopes They are light and easily 
transported. Their light-gathering 
power is relatively high. The chief 
obstacle preventing their more frequent 
use in this field is difficulty in securing 
a good erecting system 


“The Ramsden eyepiece used some¬ 
what differently than is customary, of¬ 
fers a solution for the difficulty Bell 
notes in “The Telescope” that the 
Ramsden performs best when the faces 
are exactly their focal distance apart, 
but notes also that this brings every 
bit of dust into sharp focus, thus inter¬ 
fering with good vision This objection¬ 
able feature is not, however, noticeable 
when the Ramsden is used as an 
erector 

“The Ramsden eyepiece consists of 
two plano-convex lenses arranged with 
their convex sides facing each other 
Usually, the two lenses are spaced two 
thirds or three fourths their focal dis¬ 
tances apart 

“The formula for the combination 
is F = /i h 

fi -+■ /a “ d 

“In this formula, F is the focus of the 
combination, fi, the focus of one len3, 
fo, the focus of the other, and d the 
spacing 

“The best chromatic compensation is 
obtained with d = ft -f- fa 
2 

“In the Ramsden suggested as an 
erector, U = Hence, both equal d 
So, the formula becomes F = / (1 or 2) 

“Two such Ramsden eyepieces may 
be arranged m tandem (Figure 1, be¬ 
low) in such a way that the distance 
between them may be varied The closer 
they are placed, the lower the magni¬ 
fication, since the combination is m 
effect a low-power compound micro¬ 
scope 

“I have such a combination mounted 
on a 6.5" reflector of 50" focal length 
Each Ramsden Is mounted in a brass 
slip-tube 3" long One Ramsden has a 



Plfwi 2t For f«M Mffet ihMgo 


ROSS' BUYS 


PRIMS 


H »ttr white 
rrourt glass of 
excellent quality 
(. merriment In 
apected mod accepted No drips or roughs 45 90-45 
degrees Jn mounts Hist* 

V 1 %" (2tmm) 7»<* 

I%" * 1 3/16 $1 56 

Back silvered unmounted six* 

4" (103m) x 1*4 (38rao) @ $3 00 

A6HR0MATI0 L0UPI 

1* n (10x) 94" diameter H" 
thick Made by American Optica] 
Co to Hastings formula Bpher 
tally and chromatlrallj corrected 
Uke the finest microscope lent 
Remarkable for wide flat field 
brilliant Image greater working 
distance Mounted in aluminum 
Price $7 SO Lent only $&00 

GENERAL UTILITY LAMP 

Indispensable 
In an enier 
geney Op¬ 
erates either 
un t flub 
tlgM batter 
lea or 120 
volts K C 
Comes In 
c o m p i e i 

Bakelllr case easy to carry camping and Ashing 
Ideal for bungalow or ro tag© when power falls 
Price including 4% volt bulb batteries and e* 
tension cord $8 00 

I” ACHROMATIC 
LINS 

H Rom Ser leg of 

' nOUBLEST^ Re¬ 
fractors 3" frM aperture 
(75 mm) 40** focal 

length (1000 mm) An 
achromatic telescope ob¬ 
jects© guaran eed for the 
most exacting astronoml 
cal work This air spaced 
lens strain free mounted 
in a aaoottt satin-black finished aluminum barrel la 
the reauit of 5 years work Ii is absolutely the finest 
8" lens ever produced for sale to the general public 
Our money-back terms giiurmitt© that each numbered 
lens will pass any and every test you may davta 
ror It as an astronomical objective Instead of auper- 
fiuoua specifications our guarantee cover* each ■um¬ 
bered lens and states that it must unconditionally 
and unqualifiedly live up to your expectations. All 
the care that science money and love could offer 
has gone into this lens and mount Naturally we 
cannot produce on short notice many Isaacs wUeb 
are the produrt of «o much time and labor Only 
a few are available right now for the early birds— 
others will wait. 

FOCUSING 
MECHANISM 

For Standard 1*4" Rye 
piece full 2 or focusing 
Biot Ion One revolution of 
knurled knob produces V." 
motion on optical ails 
Absolute centering gtitrin 
teed No play Will sot 
bind or lock No rark and 
pinion to strip Precision 
turned ways allow smooth 
easy positive focusing 
Adapted to every type of 
telescope construction. Highest precision perfect 
workmanship Of brass and bronae throughout. 
Weight 1*4 lb« $22 50 Money back guarantee 
FOB REFLECTORS — Cones re flanged bushing cm 
be supplied to fit the sI k of your tube Give 
telescope tube diameter when ordering Bushing extra 

$10 00 

Include Portage — Romif wrf/i Order 

Send 20c for Up-tw-mlnvte Catalog 

HARRY ROSS 

MICROSCOPES 

Scientific and Laboratory A pp aratus 
70 Wm» Broadway, Now York 7, N Y 
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5U. S ARMY and NAVY SURPLUS 


; V2 mm D a, 

j J4 mtu DU 

1 18 mm DU. 

J 24 mm DU 

v 24 mm DU 

) 23 mm DU. 

* 28 am DU 104 mra F L rontNl n 

) 28 mm DU 34 mm F I coated es 

\ 29 mm Dla 76 mm F L coaUd C4- 

/ 31 mm DU 124 mm * L i0»tcd ea 

4 31 mm DU 172 ram F L coaled ea 

f 43 mm Dla 132 mm K U ea 

i 34 mm Da 65 ram FL coaled ea. 

t 38 mm DU ISO mra FL m 

1 52 oiHi DU 224 mm F L ea 

f 38 mm DU 213 mra F L ea 

\ PENTA PRISM 19m/m Face ca 

{ PENTA PRISM 28m/m Face ea 

J 90° AMICI PRISM 21 m/m Face ea 

* RIGHT ANGLE PRISM 23m/oi Face ea 

J RIGHT ANGLE PRISM 3fim/m Face ea 

\ RIGHT ANGLE PRISM 47m/io Face ea 

J RIGHT ANGLE PRISM 62ra/tn Face ea 

\ CROSSLINE RETICLE 23m/m DU ca. 

) DOVE PRISM 49m/m long ea 

\ DOVE PRISM 7rtm/m long ea 

J US AMICI PRISM 10m/m Face ea 
\ GIANT RIGHT ANGLE PRISM 41ra/ni X 
/ 5Tm/ei Face (flint glass) ea 

] GIANT P0RR0 PRISM (groom!) 41m/m 
( Aperture ea 

l BARGAIN 

* Original Coat $150 00— Our Price $7 50 


ACHROMATIC LENSES cemented 

D V 80 tom K L ea 

DU 60 mra KI coeted ea 

DU. 102 mm F L ea 

DU 182 mm FL coated ea 

DU 484 mm FL coated ea 

DU. 122 mra F L coHltd ea 



| IX ARMY TILRSOOPE ! 

j All Coated Lenses — Brand New j 

Thaw superb telescopes were made by tbe ftneet i 
optical house* In America, Length 21tV4 Inchea / 
Con sins 6 coated lenses flre of them acbromaU j 
Tbe high resoMn* power of the lenaea will bring ( 
out great detail 30“ Field of View 3X Eyepiece i 
Lera DU. aOm/m E F l 1% Fixed focus. Ob- ( 
jectlre 23m/in I>U Vino reticle and three de ] 
tichable colored Alter* Postpaid $7 50 f 

ACHROMATIC TELEBCOPK OBJECTIVE 1" I 

(70m/m) dla 15* (3film/m> FL Magnesium 5 
fluoride coated and cemented Mounted In alum I- / 
num cell O D 34L" Poetpaid at IMH 

ALUMINIZED MIRROR—First surface alum! \ 
nlaod mirror Potlehed to Vs ware length of flat- / 
ntu Packed In lndldual wooden boxes Even \ 
mirror In sealed government Inspected box f 
Mfgd by Bausch A Lomb Highest astronomical \ 
quality Blxe x 3" x tk* thick Postpaid UN 

5 POWER TANK ARTILLERY TELESCOPE ) 

(M-71) Brand New Coated optics Completely as- I 
sembled Value 6346 00 e« 638 *6 J 

WIDE ANGLE EYEPIECE—All coated optics j 
mounted In focussing cell a* clear aperture \ 
Hi* FL 3 Aohro lenses Value $136 00 Pst- ] 
feet ea $9 H 

OPTICAL LENS BENCH a necessity for deal¬ 
ing your own telescopes or optical Instrument*. 
Complete bench with four lens holders 

Postpaid MM 

MOUNTED KELLNER EYEPIECE E P L. l>fc' 

O D of braas mount 1 17/33* dear aperture of 
field lens Hi* eye lens 13/16* Festpald 93 66 

4 POWER PANORAMIC TELESCOPE completely 
assembled, slightly i»ed optically perfect For 
the experimenter contains Eyepiece, Amid Roof 
Priam Achromatic objective lent. Dm Prisma 
silvered Right Angle Prism pietpald 916 66 ( 

ACHROMATIC OBJECTIVE Perfect Coated and J 

! cemented 44m/m Dla ?^i* PL 1 

Unmounted ea. $9 96 Mounted ea. II66 i 

Send 3 cent iUmp for “BARGAIN’* list | 

! A. JAEGERS 

L 123-26A Rockowoy PM 
SO OZONE PARK 20, N 


2" focua, the other, a 1%* Their slip- 
tubes have a sliding fit in a 6* focusing 
tube When the two Ramsdens are at 
closest position, the power of the tele¬ 
scope is approximately 40, at their 
farthest distance apart, the magnifica¬ 
tion is nearly 100 

<r Used at these low powers, the light¬ 
gathering capability of a 6" telescope is 
very great Flowers viewed at a little 
distance take on a richness of color 
not apparent to the naked eye Twilight 
and evening viewing of animal life 
becomes possible, since the setup is in 
effect a very powerful night glass 

“Astronomical viewing suffers little 
from the light loss caused by the erect¬ 
ing lenses, since seeing at from 50 to 
75 power is more frequently possible 


v jSt 
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THK BINARY SLIOI BULK 


® M)Uftlg a 30 Inch 
Straight Slide Rule m 
precision. Has C Cl 
a. K Log, LL1 LU, 
lILs LL4 ^Binary Add 
and Subtract Scales 
Dive* Trig Function* 
from 0 to 90 degrees 
and read* to 1 Minute 
The fiiglne - divided 
Scales are on white 
enameled metal Per¬ 
manently accurate Dla 
Sti* Large figures and 
graduations eliminate 
eyestrain Exceptional value and utility Price 
with Case and instructions 87 36 Circulars free 
Your money back if you are not entirely satisfied 

Gilson Slid* Silt Ot, Box MS, Sturt, Fla. 

Slide Rule Makers since 1915 


Flgirt Si Arm with skats whstls 

than at high powers The reflector has 
been used to view the cloud bands on 
Jupiter, the globular cluster in Her¬ 
cules, the great nebulae, and many other 
spectacles—all very effectively” 


•Jie] 


I WORM'S SMAUI5T RADIO KNOWN I 

VCl only W Ik Bunted Stfvw Stark jHHIi I 
MM Hm Wurtlr, StMo Tumt^W 4 <Wol ' 
IHoSa NO TUBES, SATTVAIKS OB SUCTX1C 
PUraiN WXXOttt) Sh u I S ten too tmni 

CUARANTIID TO MAY 

U Wul Mationa li InSrWIUM NDt 1 


I an Wool nation* If tempi** tnotrwHoM tnA ■ 
at* tottonad Cm H «l Um* ltM.li mm* «*U 
tWtl HUttMXM or BATlsncit custOmski 


HCW H4B fiMNMEf 

Uoo. MA mUtm —U u» I 

MS ALL. OVDI THE WOSLbll 


Ww WUI #1 W kvHy fa, an arrival «r Mad SS-SS & Vut Fwd 

mateub astronomers who have had 

, tn run nnmL, M -- - 


A mateur astronomers who have had 
to run numbers of non-astronomi¬ 
cal uninitiates quickly through obser¬ 
vations well know how hard it is to 
manage the manipulations and keep the 
visitors happy For such uses the spe¬ 
cial mounting shown in Figure 2 made 
by John Holeman, 305 Thayer Drive, 
Richland, Wash, seems especially well 
adapted The telescope runs easily up 
and down its post on two roller-skate 
wheels which don t stick, and has a 
clamping screw It has a simple pointing 
handle which even your old Aunt Sally 
can work without a course in me¬ 
chanics Holeman designed it for use in 
teaching large classes of totally un¬ 
sophisticated observers who, of course, 
would be of all heights 
The tripod at the bottom is made of 
V pipe and the post is a piece of 
1%" seamless steel conduit The tele¬ 
scope is mounted on an arm which 
Figure 3 describes better than words 
The arm was built up of and Vi* 
dural pinned together with taper pins 
and screws Holeman didn’t have a 
casting 

The alt-az mounting at the outer 
end of the arm is a Royal camera tripod 
head 

’"The EFT telescope,” Holeman states, 
“contains a 3", f/0 Navy coated spy¬ 
glass objective I made the mounting, 
including the toric cell ring and push- 
pull adjustments, from scrap The chart 
table shown in Figure 2 beside the ob¬ 
server (Mrs Holeman) is a folding 
photographic light stand (tripod) with 
a plywood table and spring clothespin 
clips to hold charts, as 1 also use this 
telescope for looking for telescopic 
meteors of which we see quite a few 


SmU» 1 (All fot*lfn wMn lUC U I *ufc wtU «rS«H 

Pa-E*tts RsSs (t., Im. Ns*. SF 9 



BEHIND YOUR 1 

ll 

^Jr 

* 

(ONKIOUf MIND 



? Do you un just pour thinking mind? II you ? 
^ d°» yon on missing 90 par cam of your 9 
possibilities Tbos* occasional hunch** ar* 
f ths urg«* of a vast *1 taping fore* in your ? 
O inntr mind L*arn to davalop and diract it. a 
* Push obataclaa asids and mattor lift with on • 
? anargy you hav* ovatlookad Sand for FRBB ? 

SEALED BOOK It tells how to obtain * 
f the** teachings. Addrwai Scrib* FXV l 

? OfU ROSICRUCIANS ? 

? SAN JOSE CAMORQ CALIFORNIA ? 


15,000 

FORMULAS 


1077 

PAGES 


HOPKINS’ 
“CYCLOPEDIA 
OF FORMULAS” 

Thousands of copies of this ac¬ 
knowledged leader among books of 
formulas are being used daily 

$6 00 postpaid (Domestic) 

$6 50 postpaid (Foreign) 

Ordtr from 
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24 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
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ALUMINIZING 

SURFAQE HARDENED OOATIHDS 

cm it** m 


6* 

— $2 

30 

14" —- 

#14 

00 

8" 

— ) 

50 

16" — 

IS 

00 

10" 

— 3 

00 

IB" — 

21 

00 

1214* 

— 8 

00 

20" — 

24*00 


24* - 

- #30 00 * 




24* — #30 00 * 

LEROY M. E. OLAUSINB 


U07-U0t Lincoln Ave Chico®# 25, III 


RAMSDEN EYEPIECES 

y A n -Vx* 1" BFL standard dl* l*/ 4 " OD 
each #3 10 — immediate delivery 
ROUATORlAl MOUNTINGS 
Combination Eyepiece and 
Priam Holder 

Mirror calls with ring for to bo 
Prisms highost quality 
Price* and catalog on request, 

C. C. YOUNG 

35 Rtdiard Rood Emt Hartford I, Conn 


LARGE TELESCOPE 
OBJECTIVES 


2%' OD IS' focal length 

NIW - ACHROMATIC - COATED 
IN PKDfSTAL MOUNT 


Made to Held government specifications by one 
of the world a leadlne producers of precision 
optioal Instrument* 

Stock # 100A 915 00 saoh 

flame M above but unmounted - 

•took # 100B 914 00 ea 

OBJWTIVI COATED AOHBOMAT beautifully 
mounted for telescopic use Clear aperture 1% 
inches focal length 3? Inches Long focal ratios 
like this are very scarce In war surplus stocks 

Stock * 103 913 90 ea 

BYE PIECE HUYQHKNIAN EFL one Inch 
Nickel Plated braes mount 16/19* O D x 
l 3 ^ long 

Stock # 33 93 18 ea 

ACHROMATIC ERECTING LENS SYSTEM six 
elements coated and mounted in l ,y 4 inch dla 
by Inch long aluminum mount This Is a 
really high grade areotor made by the same 
company and for the same Instrument as our 
# 100 AftB objectives 

Stock # 101 95 00 ea 

EYE PIECE E P L one Inch removable reticle 
coated lenses field lens l* an achromat 1*1/10“ 
dla threaded mount Clear aperture eye lens 
16/18 Inches This eye piece was made for 

M-13 panoramic telescope 

Stock # 30 93 75 ea 

EYE PIECE E P L % Inch both eye and field 
lenses achromatic and coated In focus in* mount 
threaded for 3 4 * holder Knurled focusing ad 
juatment Clear aperture eye lens 43/64 Inch 
Removable reticle 

stock # 31 95 00 ea 

EYE PIECE - Large from aircraft sighting 

station In 3%“ dla threaded aluminum mount 
with locking ring E P L approx a Inched 

Coated optics clear aperture eye lens over l a 4 
Inches 

Stock # 33 95 00 ea 


Please use stock No when ordering 


f W Ballon tyne Feint Pleasant 

P O flex 3*2 New* Jerk 


in the clear dry desert air of south¬ 
eastern Washington Over the table is 
a length of BX conduit carrying a 
flashlight bulb behind a red filter, the 
batteries being clipped under the table ” 

T o pool among amateurs, through 
publication in this department, as 
many specifications for good objective 
lenses as can be found by its readers 
is an aim of its editor, expressed some 
time ago From Colonel Troy W Lewis, 
1812 Schiller Avenue, Little Hock, 
Arkansas, come the specifications given 
in Figure 4 He writes 
“This lens was computed and con¬ 
structed with Parra-Mantois et cie 
crown and flint glass prior to the out¬ 
break in Europe of World War II It 
gave excellent results on either nebulae 
or clusters, and was quite effective in 
terrestrial work when viewing objects 
against deep shade or in poor light 



Type 519604, Hard Crown, N d 1 51899) V 60 4; 
C — t, 0 00659 Type 619369 Dente Flint, N d 
1 61393; V 36 9, C - F, 0 01661 

J Radii that prmnt convex fam t» Incident 
it an co ml da rod positive, concave facts 
agaJmt Incident light art negative ) 

Finished diameter 2"j E f f 34"; focal ratio, 

1.1200 


*1 


+9 021336V' 


Tj « 

0 2667840 

R* 

K-—» 

-7 7213592 


Sop 

0 3333212 

r 3 

atai 

—7 2730488 


T* «• 

0 1666224 

Rc 


+249 1965952 


Gouts condition tat it Rod to -0 0005471 ' 

Sino condition satisfied to \ 0 0029351 

Chromatic aborratlon on axis +0 0001353 

Spherical aborratlon on rim 0 0000000 

Chromatic Dir of Mag on axis -0 0032480 

Flgvrt 4i Lilli tptolfloatloRS 


Because of its large light-gathering 
power and short focal length it should 
make an exceptionably desirable ob¬ 
jective for a spotting telescope or, 
with some modifications, a night-glass 
for rich-field observation 
“When French glass became unob¬ 
tainable the design was recomputed for 
Bausch and Lomb optical glass with 
the thought of making the objective 
available for amateur construction 
That computation, although performed 
with patience, was made during odd 
moments using log-tables and pencil 
under trying conditions The probability 
of error in the calculations became at 
once a sobering factor making it seem 
imprudent to release the specifications 
without further study Since the time 
necessarily involved to re-check the 
work could not then be taken from 
missions of greater importance it was 
thought advisable to withdraw the de¬ 
sign from the publisher 
“Recently it was my good fortune to 
acquire a large computing machine that 
is capable of the highest class of work 
Now that it appears probable English 
optical glass soon will be on the Ameri¬ 
can market again, and since Chance 
Brothers Company, Smethwick, Eng¬ 
land, makes a glass-pair highly suited 


WAR SURPLUS 
BARGAINS 

NEVER HAS THERE BEEN SUCH A 
SENSATIONAL BARGAIN 
AS THIS! 

BUBBLE SEXTANT — TYPE A-10 



These Army Air Forces Bubble Sex tents cost the 
Govt, about 9300 eeoh A reel bargain at our 
price of 913 501 Included with Bubble Sextant 
shipment is wooden Carrying Caae 5 spare waxed 
paper disci flashlight with rheoetat for night 
use (uses ordinary flashlight cells—not furnished) 
sux 3 power Oalllean Telescope Allen wrench 
1 spare marking point Wartime used but where 
necessary completely repaired collimated and put 
in good working order If not satisfied that Sextant 
Is exactly as represented retfim within 10 days and 
money will be refunded Pull directions for use 
accompany each shipment 

HWck # 914 8 lit 59 Postpaid 


ASSEMBLE YOUR OWN BINOCULARS! 


Complete Optics! Complete Metal Parti 1 
Save More Thon Vi Regular Cost 

GOVTS 7 x M BI¬ 
NOCULARS Here s 
an unusual opportu¬ 

nity to secure a fine 
set of Binoculars at a 
substantial saving of 
money Offered here 
are complete sets of 
Optics and Metal 
Farts for the Oort ■ 
M 16 7 x 50 Blnocu 
lars These compon¬ 

ents are new and all 
ready for assembly 
w* supply full in¬ 
structions Limit—1 

set of Metal Parts 
and 1 set of Optics 

to a customer 
MFTAL PARTS—Set Includes all Metal Parts—com 
plctelv finished—for assembly of 7 x 50 Binoculars 
No machining required Bodies have been factory 
hinged and covered A sturdy Binocular Carrying 
Case Is Included with each set of Metal Parts 
Stock # HI 8 7 x 50 Metal Parts W t* Postpaid 
OPTICS —Set Include* all Lenses and Prism# you need 
for assembling 7 x 50 Binoculars These Optica are 
in excellent condition—perfect or near perfect— 

and have new low reflection coating 
Stork 9 5let g 7 x 50 Optics |t5 M Postpaid 
NOTICE! Add 30 % Federal Excise Tax to above 
prices If you order both Binocular Optics and Metal 
Part* 

ARMY'S 6 x 30 BINOCULARS 



COMPLETE OPTICS * METAL PARTS — Made! 
M 1SA1 Waterproof Model I x M MbkiIbib. Every¬ 
thing you need — ready for assembly When finished 
will look like a regular factory Job costing 9103 to 
9130 The Optics are new, In perfect or near-perfect 
oondttlon Have iww low reflection coating Metal 
parts are new and perfect all completely finished 
No machining required Bodies factory hinged and 
covered Complete assembly instruction included 
Stock # Mf-B HIH Postpaid 

plus MM tax — Total — M* M 
BATTERY COMMANDER S PERISCOPE With TH 
pod - 6 Power Instrument Excellent condition 
Length 37^4 inches—diam Pfe Inches Cost D B 
Govt approximately 9175 00 ^ 

Stock # 717 8 IWR FOB. Aaduben 

SCHMIDT OPTICAL SYSTEM Black plastic body 
size 3 15/16“ by 5‘k p PL 3 4' with amaitng speed 
of P 0 9 Used In Navy s Infra Red Bnlperscope and 
Signalling Units Oort cost 9134 Limit— 1 to a 

customer „ _ .. 

Stock X 730 B 9« Of Postpaid 

OPTICAI BENCH KIT—(Not a War Surplus Item) 
Everything you need Including four Lens Holders 
for checking Focal Lengths and setting up Lens 
Systems 

Stock # M fl W 59 Postpaid 


WE HAVE LITERALLY MILLIONS OF WAR SUR¬ 
PLUS LENSES AND PRISMS FOR SALE AT BAR¬ 
GAIN PRICES WRITE FOR CATALOG '8 — 

SENT FREE. 


Order by Stock No • Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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COMPLETE NI6H MADE Kin 
OUH SPECIALTY 


! 


4 " Kk 
0" Kk 
r nt 
i<r ES 

12" Kit 


Bach kk ha* two glass disc* 
(comet thicknm), Mmpcrid 
pitch, 8 anorttd sbruivM 
including rouge (fewer may 
not give perfect optical sur¬ 
face?, Inttructkma, FREE 
ALUMINIZED DIAGO¬ 
NAL, etc. 


#4.00 
9 94 
10.00 
19 00 
21 00 


Pym kk, #9 90 
Pymc kk, 7.5# 
Wfx kit, 11 50 
Pyrox kk, 22 00 
Prm kk, 99.00 


PttSMt 18/18" 8248, M 

Pjrni ijMwilyi 


k to o«Uf 
poUuiag 


81.11, 2" 8141 

4r Your mirror 
•a4 porobolMns 


ALUMINIZING 


A Junior oad 
oaUofa tad _ 
Sooting lurfoco. 

A" 

•" 

10" 


[ fwkfuor oluiainota cooties tbot U 
prooocoa o Uatlog tod auporior ro- 
o. Guorontood aot to pool or biutot 


2 JO 
3*0 
5 00 


Mirror* for Camera*, Range Finders 
and other optical instrument*. 

Writ* lor FREE PRICE LIST 

THE PRECISION OPTIOAL CO. 

INI last Itlr* Strut, IL T. II, N. Y. 


TELESCOPE' 


MAKERS 


Quality moUrUl* of tho RIO ITT kind 
I* Kit —Olui obrulvot pitch rout* and 
Instruction* . IS 00 

H 0 BBY 6 RAFS—INFORMATION —INSPECTION 
Hobhyrrmf lS-DU*on*l* and Support* V* 
Wo off or you tho bonoflt of our M year* or 
onorlonof at thi* hobby Pro* prioo llit 
JoKn MPloret, 11 Harvard St, S*rii»« 5 oU, Vt 


ASTRONOMICAL 
OBJECTIVES, OCULARS 
PRISMS, FLATS 

Instrument* Designed to 
Your Specifications 

Write for Descriptions and 
Price List 

■RANDOM SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 

A Now York Corporation 

P O. Box 55 AAotvomo, Now York 


REFLECTING TELESCOPE KITS 
OUR SPECIALTY 

PARABOLIC PYRXX MIRRORS mad* to Order 
Domotly floured, polish od and porabolleod Preoiee 
woncmanehlp gua rant eed Prtoee on roqueet 
W* DO FOLISHINO PARABOLIZING AND 
ALCMonzmo 

Bond for PRBB ILLUSTRATED CATALOOU* 

M. CMALFIN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Q. P. O. Box a07, N#w York* N. Y. 



TEU 


A Popular Illustrated 
Astronomical Monthly — 

For amotour letroaomor* — new Mat 
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to this air-fpaoed design, I have re¬ 
computed my Clark-type objective to 
be made with Chence_^Brothers* ~ glass 
specified in Figure 4. The glass k ob¬ 
tainable through the American Agents, 
The Ednal Company, Inc, 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

"This objective design was subjected 
to a careful trigonometrical trace of 
two rays through both the axial and 
rim regions Spherical and chromatic 
aberrations have been reduced to zero, 
or practically so I was unable to satisfy 
fully both sine and Gauss conditions 
simultaneously, due in all probability 
to the form of the objective rather than 
to the glass selected, but the residuals, 
as shown In the specifications, are con¬ 
siderably smaller than the amount that 
can be tolerated in this type of lens 
when used for the purposes indicated 
A slight increase in separation would 
satisfy entirely the Gauss condition but 
other more desirable corrections would 
be slightly upset The chromatic differ¬ 
ence of magnification on the axis, now 
roughly —00033", would be slightly 
enlarged, while the error against the 
sine condition, now + 0 0023", would 
be increased. The corrections as they 
stand are probably of astronomical 
grade although not so claimed The 
highest class of terrestrial objective is 
claimed 

“I have not actually constructed this 
particular Clark-type objective with 
these specified English glasses, although 
a similar objective has been made with 
French glass to specifications not so 
perfect as those given here Splendid 
results were achieved, as previously 
stated, and no reason is seen why this 
recomputation for English glass should 
not prove equally good Judging from 
past experience, and relying on the 
accuracy of the computing machine, I 
am convinced this objective will fully 
satisfy those amateurs who may choose 
to make for themselves a fine spotting 
telescope from those specifications 

"After long and careful study of 
this design 1 am forced to conclude that 
the perfection attained in the original 
Clark air-spaced objectives was due 
more to the magic touch of Lund in, the 
elder, than to the exact science of pure 
mathematics My air-spaced objective, 
when made to specifications, will prove 
to be highly acceptable If we have 
the necessary skills we may hope to 
satisfy both the sine and Gauss condi¬ 
tions by figuring the fourth surface 
slightly. Perhaps, with diligence and 
patience, we, too, may attain the high 
degree of perfection seen in the mas¬ 
terly work of Lundin” 

Doctor D Everett Taylor, Williman- 
tic, Connecticut, has made the valued 
suggestion that the telescope be 
equipped with a roof prism inverter for 
terrestrial use, also that the surfaces 
be given a coating of fluoride, which 
should add much to resolving power 

Any reader who undertakes this 
objective is invited to keep in touch 
with Colonel Lewi# or with this de¬ 
partment, or both—though progress re¬ 
ports to either one are likely to be 
seen by the other since this department 
similarly keeps in direct-mail touch 
with numerous readers everywhere 
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(Condensed from Issues of October, 1897) 


STILL IS — “It is characteristic of the times that there should 
be a growing disposition, just now, to inquire into the work¬ 
ing of the patent laws of the country The progressive spirit 
which prompts the inquiry is, on general principles, com¬ 
mendable At the same time it should be borne in mind that 
the question of a change in existing laws should always be 
approached in a guarded and conservative spirit, especially 
when it affects a branch of our laws like that relating to pat 13 
ents, under which such splendid results have been achieved ’’ 

LIGHTING PLANT —“The Westinghouse Electric and Manu¬ 
facturing Company has received from its European company 
notice of the award to it by the Metropolitan Electrical 
Supply Company of the contract for a large electric lighting 
plant to be installed in London The apparatus will be of the 
multiphase type, involving the use of the Tesla patents ” ^ 


havior of each variety of paint It was necessary to get 
ridt not merely of the old paint, but also of rust and scale, 
and the consulting engineer of the board decided this result 
opuld only be secured by the use of the sand blast. The 
■air is compressed by two Ingcrsoil-Sergeant machines, which 
deliver to a receiver which has a capacity of 30 cubic feet 
The nozzle is 8 inches in length with a 0/16 inch opening, 
and is made of chilled iron, with a view to resisting the 
abrasion of the sand The speed of the mixture of sand 
and air is about 300 feet per second " 

GOLD VERSUS COTTON — “While the few lucky miners who 
Tiave reached the Klondike are digging for the gold in the 
frozen ground of their Arctic homes, and stories of the 
wonderful richness of the mines are published to agitate a 
world of readers, a different kind of a gold mine is being 
worked in another fairer and warmer part of our country, 
where the sun shines eternally and the conditions of life are 
all that one could desire for comfort and pleasure The 
great cotton crop of the Southern States is worth several 
Klondikes, it yields profits to hundreds of thousands of 
toilers, and enriches our country by many millions of dol¬ 
lars Our exports of cotton alone amount to more than the 
Jbutput of all the gold mines of the world * 

EXPLOSIVES — “The ingenuity that has been exhibited of 
late years in the discovery and application of explosives for 
mining purposes has really been remarkable Not only 
has the number of factories more than doubled in 20 years, 
but the number of persons employed in them is now over 
10 000, which shows an increase of nearly 3,000 even during 
the last ten years ” 


PAVING — "Since the asphalt street has come to be generally 
acknowledged superior, in essentials, to all others, the adop¬ 
tion of asphalt for paving purposes has become the rule In 
all of the more important cities of the United States 1 ’ 


CABLE — “At its last session the Icelandic Parliament de¬ 
cided to accept the offer of the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company in Copenhagen to lay a submarine cable to Iceland 
fioin the north of Scotland via the Faroe Islands” 


HATTERAS LIGHT —“The Lighthouse Board has sent out a 
notice that the dangerous Diamond Shoal off Cape Hatteraa 
will soon be marked by a first class vessel bearing two 
powerful electric masthead lights and a fog siren that will 
blow a blast audible twelve miles in the heaviest weather” 

PNEUMATIC TUBES — ‘Shortly after noon on the 7th in¬ 
stant the first section of the pneumatic postal tube service, 
which is now being installed in this city, was opened for 
regular service There are two tubes, each 8^4 inches in 
diameter, the bends being made of brass and the straight 
sections of cast iron The interior surface is smoothly finished 
off to assist the passage of the carriers The air-compressing 
plant is located at the General Post Office, and a pressure of 
6 pounds to the square inch is employed for the present, 
though pressure and speed may be increased if desired” 

SAND BLASTING — 4 The massive steel viaduct which carries 
155th Street across the terminal station of the Manhattan 
Elevated Railway has suffered very serious corrosion, as the 
result of the gases which are continually playing upon it 
from the locomotives of the road It has been decided 
to first thoroughly clean the steelwork by the sand blast 
and then paint it with eighteen different varieties of paint 
As times goes on, a careful record will be made of the be- 
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TELEGRAPH NEWS — “The Louisville Journal is informed 
that House’s printing apparatus is to be attached to the bat- 
fery of the electric telegraph in that city By this arrange¬ 
ment, the managers expect that they will be able to furnish 
copies of the President’s message for the newspaper offices in 
that city within five minutes after the reading of it by the 
clerk of the House of Representatives'” 

LABOR COMPETITION — “The employing and employed me¬ 
chanics are making active war upon the employment of con¬ 
victs, in the county penitentiary, in shoe making, and other 
business, at rates which defeat the fair competition of trade, 
and to take legal means to prevent it ” 

WATER PIPE — “The extent of water pipes now laid in the 
city of Boston is about sixteen miles, of which nearly a mile 
is pipe of 30 inches in diameter and more than half a mile 
including the mam pipe laid m Washington street is of 24 
inches The greater part of the residue is of 12 and 8 inches ” 

RAILROAD IRON —'There will be sixty thousand tons of 
railroad iron manufactured in this country during the pres¬ 
ent year, which will be equal in quality to any imported 
iron The value of this quantity, at present selling prices, 
will be upward of four millions of dollars” 
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A CRYSTAL THAT GREW FROM A SEED The large crystal tn the foreground is an EDI (Ethylene Diamtne Tartrate) 
crystal It started from a seed (a piece of mother crystal) and tn three months grew in a slowly cooling solution to the size 
shown The small plate is cut from a large crystal, then gold plated for electrical connection and mounted tn vacuum Culti¬ 
vated EDT crystals can do the same job as quartz in separating the nearly 500 conversations carried by a coaxtal circuit 


Crystals for 
Conversations 



At vv\r’s fnd, the Bell System began 
to build many more Long Distance 
coaxial circuits Hundreds of telephone 
calls can be earned by each of these 
because of electric wave filters, which 
guide each conversation along its as¬ 
signed frequency channel Key to these 
filters was their frequency-sensitive 
plates of quartz 

But there was not enough suitable 
quartz available to build all the filters 
needed Bell Telephone Laboratories 
scientists met the emergency with cul¬ 


tivated crystals Years of research 
enabled them to write the prescnption 
at once—a crystal which is grown in a 
laboratory, and which replaces quartz 
in these channel filters 

Now Western Electnc, manufactur¬ 
ing unit of the Bell System, is growing 
crystals by the thousands Many more 
Long Distance telephone circuits, in 
urgent demand, can be built, because 
the scientists of Bell Telephone Labo¬ 
ratories had studied the physics and 
chemistry of artificial crystals 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


EXPLORING AND INVENTING DEVISING AND PERFECTING, FOR CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONl SERVICt 
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MORI ON NUCLIONICS 

Recent ground-breaking for new buildings at the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory (Long Island, New 
York), marked the beginning of construction of the 
'first peace-time atomic pile Here work will be 
pressed on fundamental research in engineering, 
chemistry, physics, biology, and medicine This 
newest pile, while not the largest, will be extremely 
flexible and well adapted to the experimental and 
research work for which it was designed 

Scientists at the ground-breaking ceremonies spoke 
at some length on “tracer” uses of the radio-active 
isotopes which they plan to produce Most widely 
publicized of such uses thus far are in the study of 
human-body processes, where radio-active isotopes 
are introduced into the system, and in the investiga¬ 
tion of the arrangement of atoms in metals by adding 
tracers to the ingredients of an alloy while it is 
being made Just as fascinating—and perhaps even 
broader in scope—are the possibilities of adding 
tracers to fertilizers and thus gaining invaluable 
information on the effect of various fertilizer in¬ 
gredients on plant growth, tremendously increased 
productivity of cultivated areas are a prospect 
Cloedy allied are the projected uses of tracers zn 
determining the diets which will produce the most 
beef and pork from cows and pigs in the shortest 
space of time 

On other aspects of nucleonics, Dr Arthur H 
Compton, Chancellor of Washington University and 
noted physicist, has this to say about the enormous 
importance of electrical power production through 
utilization of nuclear energy ‘It will make possible 
the spreading of industry into regions far from any 
supply of fuel New territories will be opened 
New areas will be made available for growing pop¬ 
ulation How soon will this come 7 My own estimate 
is that it will be hardly ten years before those 
responsible for establishing new power installations 
will, in some cases, consider uranium as a serious 
competitor with coal. It may be a generation hence 
before the total uranium power production will com¬ 
pare in magnitude with that from coal" 


SOLID FLUIDS 

Fluzd-catalytic cracking of petroleum has become 
of vital importance to the production of gasoline 
Essentially the process depends upon the use of cata¬ 
lysts reduced to such a state of fineness that, sus¬ 
pended m a stream of gas flowing upward, the solid 
catalysts behave like fluids and can be controlled in 
the same manner as if they actually were fluids The 
flexibility of the fluid-catalyst process gives excellent 
temperature control and intimate contact between the 
catalyst and the material being processed An added 
advantage is the ease with which the catalyst can be 
revived. 

Now the fluid-powder technique is being expanded 
It is being applied to the burning of limestone to m*ke 
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lime, to the manufacture of fuel gas from coal, to the 
production of coke from powdered coal, and to similar 
operations The characteristics of the process are such, 
and its advantages are so great, that it Is certain to 
find broad applications throughout the chemical in¬ 
dustry 


GLUE REPLACES RIVETS 

Indicative of the almost unbelievable advances in 
adhesives is the recent announcement by The B. F 
Goodrich Company that a cement has been perfected 
which can be used instead of brass rivets to fasten 
lining to automobile brake shoes. Further, it is 
claimed that this new cement (the formula is still 
secret) has more than twice the shear-resistance of 
conventional rivets Still further, it permits use of 
the lining right down to the shoe instead of only to 
the tops of the rivets, which practically doubles the 
service life of the lining. 

When an adhesive can do a job like this, it really 
opens cement horizons unlimited 1 


LIGHT-WEIGHT WOOL 

Australia, land of the kangaroo (for mammllian 
curoaia) and of the sheep (for crass export commer¬ 
cialism), is experimenting with spider-web-light 
woolen fabrics as possible commercial competitors 
with silk, rayon, and nylon These feather-weight 
cloths are reported as being woven from woolen 
thread so thin that it cannot be handled alone, it must 
be combined with a material that gives enough 
strength to withstand the weaving process and which 
can later be dissolved, leaving a wool structure 
claimed to be softer, wanner, and more sanitary than 
silk Those who have a leaning toward fine wool in 
clothing will see here a brilliant spot on the textile 
industry horizon 
*■ 

STRAWS IN THI WIND 

T hat more efficient tools can lead the way to a 
sounder national economy, through a high level of 
productivity, will be amply demonstrated at the 
Boston convention of the American Society of Tool 
Engineers to be held late in October. . Commercial 
possibilities of obtaining oil from shale are being 
proved in a Colorado pilot plant Electrical utilities 
will spend a billion dollars a year for the next five 
years for plant additions. High-grade castor oil for 
industrial uses is being produced from Oklahoma 
castor beans. 
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18,000 Ways to 

FIGHT FRICTION 

Reducing to a Minimum the Friction With 
Which Our Entire Civilization Moves, Ball 
and Roller Bearings of All Types and Sizes 
are Major Contributing Factors to the 
Super Speeds Which Characterize This 
Age Continuing Research is Yielding 
Better Materials and Better Lubrication 
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By H. O. Smith 

Secretary of the Anti Frlotion 
Bearing Manufacturer* Association 
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A pproximately 250 million ball and roller bear¬ 
ings were produced in the United States last 
year to carry on a war that never ends 
This is the war against friction, the deadly enemy 
of all movement, and it has been in full swing ever 
since that day when some forgotten man of antiquity 
first hacked out a crude wheel and attached It to an 
axle 

Some idea of the importance of the modern anti¬ 
friction bearing can be gained from this fact If all 
the ball and roller bearings were suddenly removed 
from every kind of machinery, life in big cities would 
be reduced to the level of a medieval fortress town 
Famine, plague, and complete isolation would result 
because virtually all forms of power transmission, 
communication, sanitation, and transportation would 
cease Throughout the world, modern civilisation 
itself would come to a grinding halt 
The science of fighting friction can be reduced to a 
simple fundamental It is the job of changing sliding 
friction to rolling friction* Pushing a heavy book 
across a table illustrates the principle of sliding 
friction. If marbles are put under the book, sliding 
friction has been converted to rolling friction. A 
feather touch will then start the book moving 
In the early stages of the industrial revolution, 
the plain bearing or stationary bushing met the needs 
of higher speed and longer life in turning parts—up 
to a point The point was that speeds of things could 
be increased only in direct ratio to improvements 
in bearing metallurgy and lubrication Modem tech¬ 
nology and the present age of super speeds waited on 
the development of bearings that would eliminate 
the rubbing friction of a moving part against a sta- 
tidnary one and substitute rolling friction The solu¬ 
tion came less than a century ago and at once 
removed many of the barriers to high speed, at least 
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Ball bearing assembly. Upper 
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as far as the revolving parts of machmeiy were 
concerned 

Today, most machinery which must carry heavy 
weight or travel at high speeds depends on rolling 
friction, which is the closet man can come to no 
friction at all Shafts, pulleys, pivots, axles, wheels 
—vital turning points—are protected by a ring of 
steel rollers or balls No matter how complicated, 
no matter what technical refinements have been 
added, the anti-friction bearing is basically this an 
outer ring or lace in which a specified number of 
balls or rollers ride, a retainer or cage to keep the 
balls or rollers from falling out, and an inner ring 
to hold the shaft 

Most of the high speeds of the 20th Century are 
taken for granted For example, the average vacu¬ 
um-cleaner rotor spins at about 3000 revolutions 
per minute a speed that would have been impossible 
on the plain bearings of 100 years ago and impractical 
even with many of today’s plain bearings The differ¬ 
ence between the demands for speed and precision 


iq the in st and second woild wars alone gave the 
irtSkeis of ariti-friction healings top pnontv in 1941 
—the enemy s plants as taigets our own as main- 
spnngs of production Thus the two most historic 
an raids, hist Schweinfurt and then Hnoshima were 
aimed at the heart of enemy bearing centers 

18,000 TYPES AND SIZES —Because there is such 
a great variety of anti-friction bearing from which 
to choose (18,000 types and sizes), the basis fm 
bearing selection is often difficult for industrial ex¬ 
ecutives and engineers as well as for students to 
understand And because the application of anti¬ 
friction bearings is expanding at an enormous rate 
in pll industries, a basic understanding of the various 
types and their functions becomes increasingly im¬ 
portant 

Consider, for example, the choice which confronts 
the designer or draftsman with a bearing pioblem 
He can have angular contact hearings for thrust or 
combined thrust and radial loads, double row ball 
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Types of anti friction roller bcarfnp. J, straight, separable outer ring} K, stralfbt rallor, separable Inner ringi L, 
straight rolltr, non»toparabU| M, tapered rollon N, tapered roller, double row, ad|astable through cones or eupst 0, barrel 
rollon P, barrel roller, double rowi Q, oonoave relleri ft, oonoave roller, double rewi S, noodle, sometimes with separable Inner rings 
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bearings, Conrad, oi maximum type, roller bearings 
dr roller needle bearings with or without self-alining 
features, and so on 

In unraveling these seeming mysteries, it should 
be understood that there are relatively few instances 
m which basic anti-friction bearing types are not 
interchangeable Thousands of borderline cases exist 
in industry where conditions of load and speed, and 
other factors, permit a choice between ball or roller 
bearings And even where one bearing type seems 
clearly indicated, special designs or additions may 
make substitution possible Three different makes pf 
machine tools of similar design may each respec¬ 
tively use a ball bearing, a straight roller bearing, 
and a tapered bearing ih the same function 
Railroad Journal boxes are an exception All use 
roller bearings', although one type incorporates a 


ball bearing, too, to take up thiust The largest steel 
mill healings for presses aie invariably roller types 
On the olhei hand, in instruments which must func¬ 
tion at high speeds and have 100 m for only the 
smallest type of anti-friction bearing, ball bearings 
are the single choice 

BALL-BEARING TYPES — Ball bearings are gen¬ 
erally divided mto three basic groups (1) deep 
groove bearings, used chiefly to support radial loads 
in a dnection noimal to the shaft axis, (2) angular 
contact bearings which are employed to sustain com¬ 
bined ladial and thrust loads, and (3) thrust bearings 
which cai ry purely end-thrust loads In the first two 
types the component parts consist of an inner ring, 
an outer ring, and a retainer (sometimes called a 
separator or cage) which is used to space the balls 
apart Where the bearing is called upon to sustain 
extremely heavy loads at very slow speeds, a full row 
of balls without retainers is occasionally used The 
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raceways of the inner and outer rings have curva¬ 
tures which conform closely to the curvature of the 
balls, so as to provide the maximum load carrying 
capacity However, the raceway curvature is slightly 
greater than the ball curvature to reduce the fric¬ 
tion between the ball and the sides of the raceway 
For increased radial load capacity, ball bearings are 
sometimes made with two rows of balls, each row 
having its own retainer Another type of ball bear¬ 
ing designed to compensate for misaknement of the 
shaft with the housing has two deep raceways in the 
inner ring with the outer raceway of spherical form, 
the center of the sphere coinciding with the shaft 
axis The outer ring is therefore free to aline itself 
as required, without binding the balls in any way 
The load carrying capacity of such a bearing, how¬ 
ever, is limited due to the small contact between 
the balls and the outer raceway 
The range of speed at which ball bearings rotate 
varies from an almost imperceptible movement as in 
instrument gimbals to speeds of 100,000 revolutions 
per mmute when used in small grinders employed in 
making dies In both extremes of speed, the highest 
degree of precision and smoothness of the raceways 
and balls is required. For continuous high-speed op¬ 
eration, retainers are frequently made of phenol- 
impregnated composition, accurately machined for 
good balance This material is light in weight and 
requires little lubrication, although it cannot be used 
at temperatures higher than 256 degrees, Fahrenheit 
For moderate speeds, steel retainer* formed in two 


halves and riveted together are satisfactory, and the 
majority of bearing retainers are of this type How¬ 
ever, retainers are sometimes machined from bronze 
or aluminum tubing, the latter material being de¬ 
sirable for aircraft bearings because of its light 
weight 

Thrust ball bearings are usually made up of two 
plates or washers between which the balls rotate 
The washers ordinarily have grooved raceways, al¬ 
though flat ungrooved washers are sometimes em¬ 
ployed for light loads One washer is mounted so as 
to rotate with the shaft while the other is stationary 
Retainers of machined brass or pressed steel are gen¬ 
erally used to separate the balls The speed at which 
thrust ball bearings may be rotated is limited be¬ 
cause of the centrifugal action which tends to force 
the balls outward, causing wedging 

ROLLERS AND THEIR USES - Cylindrical roller 
bearings are designed mainly to carry radial loads, 
while tapered roller bearings and those of barrel and 
hour-glass form will withstand end-thrust as well as 
radial loading For low speeds, cylindrical roller bear¬ 
ings having rollers of a length several times their 
diameter may be used, but where speeds are higher, 
bearings having rollers of the same length as diam¬ 
eter give the best results When made to extreme 
precision, such roller bearings may be operated at 
speeds which approach those obtainable with ball 
bearings. Another form of cylindrical roller bearing 
employs a full row of rollers of exceedingly small dl- 
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ameter, the roller diameter being about one eighth 
the length These are called “needle” i oiler bearings 
and they are used chiefly for slow speed or oscillating 
applications In many cases they tun directly upon a 
hardened and ground shaft, thereby dispensing with 
the usual inner ring 

Tapered roller bearings are made up of tapered 
rollers with a length about twice their mean diametei 
The elements of the cone of each roller, when ex¬ 
tended, meet at .one point on the axis of the shaft so 
that true rolling is obtained without slippage The 
rollers are restrained from moving outward by a 
flange with which the outer ends of the rollers are in 
contact The angle of the cone through the axis of the 
rollers varies in degree, being larger for applications 
where extra heavy loads are to be carried 

Self-alining roller bearings, designed to operate 
under conditions of misalinement, have one raceway, 
either the Inner or outei, which is spherical in form 
and which conforms to the shape of the rolleis Beai- 
mgs employing rollers of Darrel shape have the outei 
raceway sphencal while those using hour-glass 
shaped rollers have the inner raceway spherical 
In both types the center of the sphere lies in the 
shaft axis Flanges on either outer or inner ring aie 
used to guide the rollers 

LONG SERVICE, LITTLE WEAR - Anti-friction 
bearings, properly lubricated and adequately pro¬ 
tected against dirt and foreign matter, will show no 
appreciable wear even after long periods of service 
On the other hand, plain or sleeve-type bearings 
usually are shorter lived Anti-friction bearings can 
be replaced as complete units, ready for immediate 
service, requiring no special filing, scraping, or fit¬ 
ting operations Ball beatings in particular and also 
many types of roller bearings are made to established 
standards of exterior dimensions which are in use in 
Continental Europe and in the Western Hemisphere, 
so that bearing units are obtainable almost anywhere 
throughout the world, should replacements be needed 

In recent years there has been an increased use of 
completely sealed anti-friction beanngs, particularly 
in units where low manufacturing cost is essential 
These have flexible leather or felt seals or closely 
fitting, non-rubbing metal seals at each side of the 
bearing The seals retain the grease as originally 
packed into the bearings, and keep out dirt and 
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foreign matter With the highly developed bearing 
greases now available, pre-packed bearings have been 
known to opeiate under normal conditions for three 
years or more without requiring re-lubrication 
Over the years, the industry has added many new 
types, shapes, and forms to the original straight roller 
and standard ball bearing to answer specific needs 
Stack beanngs in which several rows of ball bear¬ 
ings are merged together were an outgrowth of 
World War II and the needs of the aircraft industry 
The needle roller bearing is likewise a comparatively 
recent development in which slender rollers of un¬ 
usual length are used for various types of shafts 
From the original roller bearings have also come 
barrel roller bearings—all of them tending to give 
the industry greater versatility 
At present, the major research m the anti-friction 
beating mdusti y centeis around four major goals 
Better lubncation, improved steels, increased 
straight-line precision, greater standaidization In 
production of quality steel, the industry’s record is 
so outstanding that it has given to jet plane research 
one of the few steels suitable to withstand the blast¬ 
furnace tempeiatuics of jet engines Likewise, its 
lesearch in lubncation has gone beyond its own 
pioblem and contributed knowledge and know-how 
to better greases foi other moving parts 

Anti-frietion bearing manufactuiers believe that 
the field of expansion foi then products is virtually 
unlimited—that the saturation point is nowhere in 
sight and that it will not be leached until there is 
no longei a need foi high-speed turning parts, dura¬ 
bility, and trouble-fiee maintenance in machinery of 
all kinds 
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Sleeping Beauty 

of Industry 


Silver, Long Tied to Currency Vo lues, Con 
Become the Fair-Haired Boy of Industrial 
Engineering Metals Its Mettle Has Already 
Been Proved in the Brazing, Electrical, and 
Chemical Fields Future Expansion Will De¬ 
pend Upon Price ond Industry's Attitude 

W hen fine silver got down to 60 cents a fine 
ounce (about $9 00 an avoirdupois pound), 
dozens of engineers rubbed their eyes, reached up on 
their shelves for the blue-prints of plans which had 
been gathering dust for years 
At this price silver could be fabricated into many 
products at prices competitive with the high-alloy 
types of stainless steel If the puce were to go still 
lower then any number of industrial uses of silver 
might become commercially practical And since 
there are some industrial uses for which silver is 
nearly indispensable, no matter what its price, quite 
a few industrialists could see money which had gone 
for high priced silver made available for higher wages 
to labor 

Thus was resumed an engineering struggle which 
has been going on for centuries excepting when in¬ 
terrupted by wars 

Mankind always has taken an ambivalent (cock¬ 
eyed) view of silver Seen out of one eye, silver is a 
basis of coinage, an article of costly table-ware and 
of jewelry, a by-product of copper and other mining, 
therefore, its price must be kept artificially high 
Glimpsed from an eye which the actions of govern¬ 
ments have kept blackened for centuries, silver is 
a metal which has more on the ball than any other 
with the possible exceptions of iron and copper and 
therefore ought to be priced as low as the law of 
supply and demand will permit Up until now, man¬ 
kind has been unable to make up its mind But in¬ 
dustrialists are hoping 

Weather making is one of the uses for which the 
silver price would make no difference There has 
been plenty of publicity about dropping dry ice into 
clouds to cause snow or rain steams but not so much 
about the fact that silver lodiM ^Undoubtedly would 
do the job much better 

FLOOD CONTROL Scientists have calculated 
that, if the entire United States could be found 
blanketed by clouds at the same time, then only 200 
pounds of silver iodide blown into the air from se¬ 
lected points on the terrain could cause simultaneous * 
rain over every square foot of our nation. With silver 


By Edwin Laird Cady 


iodide dispersed from airplanes, heavy storms might 
be broken up before they got well started, flood 
waters might be made to deposit themselves on arid 
desert regions before they got a chance to concen¬ 
trate and swell the rivers 
Silver brazing (“hard soldering”) is another use 
which will find some employment almost regardless 
of silver price A silver brazed joint between most 
metals is second only to 100 percent welding in 
strength, and between some metals is stronger than 
welding The juncture Is corrosion resistant and a 
good conductor of heat and electricity To counter¬ 
balance the high cost of the silver in the braze alloy 
there are such savings as the avoidance of the cost 
of ^machining fillets and grooves ahead of the braze, 
the elimination of final or “clean up” machining 
after brazing, the extreme ease of handling which 
lends itself ideally to induction heating or automatic 
gas torch heating or furnace or even salt bath braz¬ 
ing, and the low temperature (as low as 1140 de¬ 
grees, Fahrenheit) at which the work may be done 
But wide spread as the possibilities of production- 
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line savings may be, there still are thousands of uses 
of silver solder which will become economical only 
when the price of silver goes still lower 

SILVER LININGS — On the fence in the price matter 
Is the use of silver linings for chemicals and foods 
processing equipment 

Such silver linings have a great deal to offer Any¬ 
one can find as many chemist’s opinions as he wishes 
regarding the question of whether or not silver ever 
oxidises at temperatures below its molten state, but 
certainly it does not oxidize very much and if at all 
then only at very narrow ranges of temperature It is 
not dependent, as are the stainless steels, upon a 
tbin layer of oxidation to inhibit further oxidation 
and so it does not present an oxidized surface to 
liquids with which it is in contact 

There are other advantages of silver linings Silver 



is the number one metal as a conductor of heat and 
electricity, it thus can contribute much to heating, 
cooling, and electrical processing Silver is one of the 
most readily self-healing of metals if attacked chemi¬ 
cally at porous areas It can be electroplated oa a 
surface, rolled to a highly homogeneous wrought 
metallurgical structure, and thus used as a thinner 
protective cladding than almost any other metal And 
it is highly resistant to most acids and a long list of 
other corrosive chemicals 
A price-wise argument concerns the value of the 
silver lining as an investment Many a chemicals 
house has bought huge silver-lined kettles and vats, 
extensive installations of silver-lined faucets and 
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pipes, with the idea that when the equipment wore 
out the silver linings would be money m the bank 
On such a financial basis depreciation need be 
charged only on the iron or other common metal 
parts of the equipment, only interest on the invest¬ 
ment being charged against the silver More than 
one company bought silver-lined equipment during 
the depression, scrapped it during the war, and got 
more for the silver linings than the complete equip¬ 
ment had cost 

Let the price of silver go down severely, and many 
a brand new depreciation entiy will appear on capi¬ 
tal equipment books 

And yet, as always, there is the opposite picture 
of highly valuable contributions of silver if the price 
goes down The oligodynamic use is an example 

IONS HUNT MICROBES - “Ohgod>narmc” means 
in simplicity, that a silver lining on a vessel has the 
ability to shoot silver ions into the liquid within the 
vessel, and these ions will go hunting for microbes 
the way old-time privateers used to hunt down 
enemy merchant ship® 

Industry does not know as much as it would like 
to about this oligodynamic business The price of 
silver never has been low enough to warrant much 
commercial development Research has indicated 
that the ions may not be too effective against the 
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kinds of microbes which are high In protein or are 
protected by devices which under the microscope 
look like long hair But research also shows that 
plenty of other kinds will be reduced to the minimum 
in the liquid contained in a silver-lined vessel And 
if the action is effective it keeps on being effective 
for a long time A water glass which has had only a 
tiny bit of silver in it can be refilled again and again 
and enough of the silver will cling to the glass walls 
so the ions will continue to shoot out, killing the 
microbes at each refilling 

Cans for orange juice, for malt beverages, and other 
liquids have been given extremely thin silver linings 
and found effective for long period storing and ship¬ 
ping Pasteurization, which reduces the palatability 
of some liquids, may some day be eliminated in this 
way But these benefits will be commercially rare 
unless reduced prices of silver make them practical 

The electrical uses of silver offer another cost 
dilemma Silver contacts are highest in electrical 
conductivity, conduct heat away from contact sur¬ 
faces and thus tend to prevent troubles from over¬ 
heating, are not oxidized by the ozone which so often 
is present within electrical equipment If corroded 
they are likely to form compounds which are high m 
electrical conductivity and therefore the corrosion 
damage is slight In many cases, no substitute for sil¬ 
ver contacts is considered, almost regardless of price 

Silver brushes in electric motors, even when the 
silver be mixed with carbon, have an ability to im¬ 
part an extremely thin silver coating to rotating parts 
against which they bear This coating has virtually 
the same conductivity as silver, of course, and there¬ 
fore the voltage drop between the brush and the 
mating surface is very little Aside from other ad¬ 
vantages, this property alone has caused wide-spread 
use of silver in brushes 

SILVER OFTEN LESS COSTLY - Many an engi¬ 
neer has been astounded to learn that, kilowatt 
for kilowatt of capacity, silver often is a less costly 
form of electrical wiring than is aluminum And the 
fact that silver can be fastened to spring steel parts 
without drawing their spring tempers, and hard or 
soft soldered to almost any metal, offers advantages 
of fabrication coats which electrical device makers 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

New views of silver os on industriol metal 
Expansion of silver brazing Silver- 
plated vessels replacing pasteurization 
process More uses in electrical in¬ 
dustry Better magnets A chang¬ 
ing attitude toward quoting silver's price 

can t ignore But with all this there is many an 
elect r c al need which silver cannot meet unless price 
goes * )wn % 

Mat ts are an example An alloy which contains 
about percent of silver can be made into a per¬ 
manent ignet which cart be much shorter m length 
than an> *ther magnet alloy for the same flux But 
in spite o* the obvious savings in space and weight 
to be obtained with this alloy it is recommended only 
for “special” uses, the other alloys being more eco¬ 
nomical for the majority of purposes 

Silver as a lining for bearings is high in lubricity 
and embeddability, does not melt readily, can con¬ 
duct away the heat of friction Silver as a catalyst is 
highly valuable to the chemical industries Silver as 
an alloying ingredient in metals can promote machin- 
ability and add to corrosion-resistant qualities Silver 
is the most weldable of metals, when methods are 
perfected for welding at room temperature and by 
means of pressure and time alone, the first metal to 
be used will undoubtedly be silver Silver as a chemi¬ 
cal ingredient is irreplaceable for many uses 

In the face of all these advantages mankind has to 
make up its mind whether to turn silver loose on the 
open market or keep it tied to currency values But 
in the present industrial picture perhaps the greatest 
need is to quit quoting silver on the basis of ounces 
“Nine dollars a pound” sounds like an industrial 
metal, “sixty cents a fine ounce” has the ring of a 
jewelry or drug store purchase 
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PARADOXICAL 

Paints 


Surface Coatings With Bases of Silicone 
Resins Possess Many Seemingly Impossible 
Combinations of Opposing Qualities 


By James R Patter *on 

Engineering Section, Resin and Insulation Materials 
Division Chemical Department 
General Electric Company 


A single silicone paint may lesist both high and 
low temperatures, may withstand exposure to 
both acids and alkalies, and may be hard as well as 
flexible And it is this combining of such apparently 
opposite characteristics in a single paint that holds 
the secret of the growing importance of silicone 
paints 

The silicones are characterized by an unusual 
inertness to physical and chemical change over a 
wide range of conditions This inertness can be at¬ 
tributed to a basic chemical structure of recurrent 
alternating atoms of silicon and oxygen, a structure 
similar to that existing in glass and quartz. The 
flexibility, toughness, and workability of the sili¬ 
cones come from built-on gioups of eaibon and hy¬ 
drogen atoms All of this is in marked contrast to the 
less inert but more familiar hydrocarbon structure 
based on chains of cai bon atoms 
Today’s silicone products range from gases and 
volatile liquids thiough oily fluids and greases to 
plastic resins and elastomers And it is these resins 
and elastomers that are attracting great interest 
as bases for paints, lacquers, enamels, and similar 
types of surface coatings 
In making finishes and coatings with these sili¬ 
cone resins, the same equipment and techniques as 
used with other binders may be employed Pigments 
are dispersed in them with ball or roller mills, metal 
salts such as those of cobalt, iron, or zinc are added 
to catalyze curing, and common aromatic and ali¬ 
phatic solvents thin the resulting mixtures for more 
convenient application 

The coatings may be applied by spraying, rolling 
dipping, or knifing Then for the most satisfactory 
results they should be baked or cured at 400 de¬ 
grees, Fahrenheit, foi 30 to 60 minutes As yet no 


entirely satisfactory air-drying silicone paints have 
been designed, unless baked, they are lacking in 
toughness, adhesion, and weather resistance 
It might be said that the finishes made with sili¬ 
cone resins possess many of the desirable charac¬ 
teristics of both vitreous or porcelain enamels and 
organic polymers Fortunately, this end result is ac¬ 
complished without an outcropping of the undesir¬ 
able characteristics of the individual members, as 
so often happens with blends of other resins 

RESISTS HEAT, KEEPS FLEXIBILITY - While sili¬ 
cone enamels will not withstand as high tempera- 
tuies nor provide as much abrasion-resistance as 
porcelain enamels, they do permit the attainment of 
new levels of heat-resistance along with flexibility 
They may be exposed to 500 degrees, Fahrenheit, 
for months will little or no change in color and gloss, 
and with only a negligible loss of flexibility and ad¬ 
hesion Some types may be held at temperatures of 
bOO to 700 degrees, Fahrenheit, for several hours, but 
at these temperatuies there is a gradual loss of the 
resin through volatilization Beyond a certain point 
in this loss, the film has lost enough binder to be 
buttle, and may crack from shrinkage Color change 
does not accompany this film failure 
Theimoplasticity, or softness when hot, is an ob- 
jectional trait of the more heat-resistant organic 
finishes Thermo-cured silicone enamels are mark¬ 
edly superior m this respect, even though they do 
not have the abrasion resistance at high temperatures 
that porcelain enamels possess And these same sili¬ 
cone enamels retain their flexibility and adhesion 
at temperatures as low as 60 degrees below zero, 
Fahienhcit To attain this with other types of mate¬ 
rials, usually a sacrifice in hardness at normal tem¬ 
peratures must be accepted 
The semi-morganic nature of silicone resins would 
be expected to display itself in low flammability and 
lesistance to burning This is so, but to varying de¬ 
grees, depending on the content of orgamc modifier 
Generally they will burn when in contact with a 
hot flame, leaving a residue of silica, but it is difficult 
to set them afire with a lighted match 

RESISTS ACIDS, ALKALIES - General chemical 
resistance constitutes another silicone plus-value 
This is evaluated by applying films on the outside 
of large glass test tubes which are then immersed 
in baths of various reagents at set temperatures 
Silicone finishes aie not affected by exposure for 
several hundred hours in 5 percent solutions of 
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caustic soda, or of acids such as hydrochloric, sul¬ 
furic, or nitric, at 100 degrees, Fahrenheit, but at 
their present stage of development they fail in a few 
hours in concentrated solutions Also, they strongly 
resist materials that they might encounter m kitchens, 
laundries, creameries, bakeries, breweries, and hos- 
pials—far example, such materials as fruit and vege¬ 
table juices, mayonnaise, mustard, vinegar, cooking 
fats, soap, alcohol, lactic acid, iodine, and mercuro- 
chrome Another factor which cannot be overlooked 
in finishing equipment for many of these uses is 
whether the coating will support mildew and other 
fungoid growth Alone, silicones will not support 
such growth When mildew grows on them, it is be¬ 
ing supported by foreign material 

This brings cleanliness and its maintenance to 
mind The silicone paints can be formulated to have 
a very smooth, slick surface to which foreign mat¬ 
ter does not readily adhere, and which can be easily 
wiped clean 

One practical application of this slickness is in 
coating molds to prevent molded articles from stick¬ 
ing For instance, bread pans coated with silicone 
varnish never need greasing to prevent the bread 
from sticking, these pans can be used for several 
hundred bakings before they need re-coating Ap¬ 
parently this coating has no deleterious effect Its 
adherence to the pans is sufficient to avoid contami¬ 
nation of the bread, also, while the non-toxicity of 
silicone coatings has not been entirely established, 
there is much evidence of their being physiologically 
inert 

In the food canning industry there has long been 
a need for an improved coating which* will withstand 
exposure to the boiling water and wet steam used 
for sterilization It is believed that silicone coatings 
will stand up well under these conditions Laboratory 
tests with samples suspended in the steam and par¬ 
tially immersed in the boiling water have been run 
for as long as one hundred hours without failure 

RESISTS WEATHER — Resistance to weather is not 
one of the least important assets of silicone paints 


• LOOKING AHIAD • 

Exterior surface coatings which are virtu¬ 
ally unaffected by weather Easily 
cleaned heat-resistant surfaces resisting 
chipping throughout a wide range of tem¬ 
peratures Automobile paints far out¬ 
lasting those in present use Direct com¬ 
petition with conventional paints 


Determining weather resistance is a long-time affair 
but preliminary evidence again attests to unusual 
inertness, and indicates a long life span graced with 
a lasting appearance of newness Several accelerated 
exposures of silicone paints have gone four years and 
more with no apparent deterioration Control ex¬ 
posures of other durable coatings available at the 
time the tests were started already show consider¬ 
able failure Depending on the color, they have either 
chalked and faded or cracked and checked The sili¬ 
cone paints containing durable pigments still main¬ 
tain their original gloss, color, and film integrity 
Some of the softer types exposed in industrial areas 
have collected an adherent coating of atmospheric 
dirt and dust, harder types seem to have shed this 
dirt readily Many pigments which are considered 
unsuitable for outside use in other binders stand up 
very well in silicone resins 

The method of accelerated testing used for the 
above weather-resistance observations is as follows 
Steel or other metal panels are thoroughly pro¬ 
tected with a corrosion-inhibitive primer Then the 
paint to be evaluated is coated over the primer, 
usually two coats are applied These finished panels 
are placed in specially designed outdoor racks so 
that the panels are at an angle of 45 degrees from 
vertical, and facing southward This position insures 
that a maximum of direct sunlight reaches the coat¬ 
ing Exposures are made in various geographic locali¬ 
ties to ascertain the effects of cold winters, hot 
summers, sudden drenching rains, seaside salt air, 
and industrially contaminated atmospheres These 
particular tests are being made in Florida and New 
York In addition, tests are being run in weather- 
simulating devices Results here are unusually good, 
too 

Weather resistance as shown by silicone paints im¬ 
mediately suggests their use on automobiles Until 
recently their tendency to re-dissolve in high-test 
gasoline was much against this application, a careless 
service station attendant might overflow or spill 
gasoline and badly damage an automobile’s finish 
Now silicone paints can be designed to be suitable in 
this respect Also, these same paints will safely resist 
radiator anti-freeze mixtures, hydraulic fluids, and 
lubricants 

CURING IS PROBLEM— However, one of the im¬ 
portant requirements for finishing such products as 
automobiles has not been fully met by silicone paints 
so far This is the ability of the finish to be air-dried 
or baked rapidly at moderate temperatures. For re- 
finishing used automobiles, an air-drying coating is 
desirable For production-line finishing of new 
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models, speed is essential, and some parts should not 
be subjected to temperatures above 250 degrees, 
Fahrenheit As mentioned above, air-dried silicone 
paints are not durable and relatively high baking 
temperatures must be used to bring out their superior 
qualities. Some success has been obtained with cur¬ 
ing at 300 degrees, Fahrenheit, but this requires the 
rather impractical time of two to three hours A tem¬ 
perature of 400 degrees, Fahrenheit, is much more 
suitable for producing hardness and general re¬ 
sistance characteristics, at this temperature 30 to 60 
minutes is required Fifteen to 30 minutes at 500 de¬ 
grees, Fahrenheit, produces equivalent results 
With the advances that have already been made in 
speeding up the curmg of silicone pamts, further im¬ 
provements will not be surprising It may be that 
even before this is published, modified resins will be 
designed and new catalysts discovered to decrease 
making temperatures and times by as much as one 
half, and air-drymg types aie theoretically possible 

PRICE LIMITS USES — As for most new chemical 
products, cost and limited production capacity are 
the main factors restraining silicone paints from wide 
general use today But there are many special ap¬ 
plications where their present high cost of as much 
as 20 to 25 dollars per gallon is no barrier For ex¬ 
ample, in finishing stove, heater, and kitchen-range 
parts where heat-resistance is essential, and no other 
finish except porcelain enamel is satisfactory, it is 
economically desirable to use silicones The high 
application cost, the necessity of using special steel, 
the high rejection of imperfect pieces, and the diffi¬ 
culty of repairing damage with porcelain make sili¬ 
cone enamels more than competitive 


Panals ooatad with silicon* and alkyd-araa palais, 
as thsy appaarsd aftsr bslng sabiaetsd to tosts 
Indioatad by lattsrlng at taps af tbs panals 



There aie many other uses where the character¬ 
istics of silicone paints are desirable, but their present 
price is too high However, the additional manufac¬ 
turing facilities which will be completed this year 
should bring the cost to the level demanded for these 
uses Then there is also the type of use where other 
paints are satisfactory, or nearly so Here price is all- 
important, and possibly as long as ten years will pass 
before silicone paints can be used economically How¬ 
ever the time is not too distant when production 
experience and quantity production should aline 
these new paints competitively with all others of 
good quality 
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SEEING 


is 

Believing 


F rom the very beginning, when we began to mar¬ 
ket Pestroy DDT and Weed-No-More 2,4-D on 
a national scale, we realized our biggest single job 
was to educate our dealers and the consumer to the 
advantages and uses of these new scientific achieve¬ 
ments 

Last year miUions of Americans laughed when 
they saw their neighbors walking around their yards 
spraying weed-killers on the lawn It seemed too 
fantastic to be true that you could spray weeds 
away It was this kmd of resistance we faced whdn 
we marketed Weed-No-More No one could blame 
the consumer for his attitude Even many of our 
dealers doubted the claims we made for the product 
They were just as skeptical about our claims for 
DDT when we announced that we had a DDT 
product which would stay lethal for a period of 60 
to 90 days Our dealers wanted proof—and so did the 
consumer 

We decided the best way to prove our story was to 
produce a movie for each product, in which we 
could visually show the actual results of the prod¬ 
ucts in action Movies, we felt, had additional ad¬ 
vantages We could actually show our dealers and 
the consumer how and where to use the products, 
and we knew from Army reports that the retentive 
value of movies was far greater than that of the 
printed word 

Once this was decided, our next step was to select 
a studio Since the products dealt with new scientific 
developments which were comparatively unknown, 
we felt the studio which did our job should have had 
previous experience in this type of work The studio 
we selected (Jerry Fairbanks, Inc ) had a fine record 
m turning out two-reelers on scientific subjects 
which met with popular acceptance 
In presenting the story of the development of 
Weed-No-More we wished to make clear several 
important facts 1 That 2,4-D was the first positive 
advance in the killing of weeds since the beginning 
of time 2 That 2,4-D actually killed weeds—roots 
and all 3 That it was effective on hundreds of 
varieties of weeds 

TECHNIQUE USED — We solved the first problem 
by using cartoon strips which graphically portrayed 
man’s battle with weeds through the ages until the 
present day Proof vt the actual killing power of 
2,4-D was achieved by making delayed-action pho- 

1«0 


Industry Is Turning More and More to Motion 
Pictures to Solve Tough Soles Problems Here 
Is How One Manufacturer Used This Graphic 
Medium to Brook Down Consumer Incredulity 
in the Capabilities of His Products, and also 
to Present Instructions For Their Use 


By Carl Toll 

General Advertising Director, 
The Sherwin William* Company 
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tographs at 15-minute intervals over a period of 
three weeks of a weed that had been treated with 
Weed-No-More The process was repeated several 
times to show the action on the most common weeds 
To give the story popular appeal, the whole film 
was woven around a family situation where the man 
in the house was delegated to weed his lawn by 
hand on a Saturday afternoon In disgust with the 
slow progress of the job, the husband, (Donald 
Woods) storms into the house and protests to his 
wife (Wanda McKay) that on Saturday afternoons 
“I play golf ” On the golf course, Woods learns about 
Weed-No-More from the groundskeeper who is us¬ 
ing it on the fairway At this point, the technical 
pictures were stripped into the film The movie ends 
after Woods uses the product on his own lawn and 
is amazed with the results 
The film on DDT, called “Doomsday for Pests” is 
principally a cartoon-type feature with real models 
coming on the scene when the many uses of the prod¬ 
uct are shown In dealing with insects, it was felt 
the cartoon-type lent itself to much better treatment 
of the subject Close-up photographs which give 
actual proof of the lethal effects of DDT were also 
employed The scene is set in “Rugville” where it 
has just been announced that millions of insects have 
been wiped out by a Pestroy attack The bugs then 
lush to Bugville’s theater wheie they see a newsreel 
on Pestroy DDT The newsreel traces the develop¬ 
ment of DDT, its uses in the war, and shows with 
micrographic photographs exactly how it works 

CONCRETE RESULTS — Dealers throughout the 

nation were contacted upon completion of the films 
and told how to ordei prints for showing at their 
stores, or at clubs and fraternal groups in their com¬ 
munity The lesponse to the films has been so great 
and the word-of-mouth advertising so effective that 
today we have 350 prints in continuous use from 
coast to coast Our best estimate is that more than 
1,000,000 have seen the films since their release eight 
months ago The real proof of their effectiveness can 
be judged in two ways Did they make our dealers 
better salesmen for the products, and did they pro¬ 
duce sales 9 Evidence fiom all sections of the nation 
confirms our belief that these films weie worth every 
penny of the investment For example, on the 
Pacific coast, a showing in Santa Rosa, California, 
netted $550 in sales on the spot, another in San Jose 
resulted in the sale of 45 gallons of Weed-No-More 
for use on neighbonng golf courses 
In the East one dealer wrote “These are ex¬ 
cellent pictuies I wish to compliment youi company 
on the type of picture and production They aie in¬ 
structive and educational as well as interesting, and 
I know were much enjoyed by all ” 

The Michigan Extension News repoits the follow¬ 
ing concerning the films “These films which de¬ 
scribe the use of DDT and 2,4-D in an entertaining 
and story-like manner have been previewed and ap¬ 
proved by Michigan State College M 

In May our Southwestern District alone reported 
that the film had been shown 739 times At that time 
it was reported these showings resulted in $19,936 
in on-the-spot business 

In geneial, the results from these movies, which are 
the first full-color movies we have ever used in this 
manner, have been gratifying 



FUELS OF THE FUTURE 


By Robert P. Rusttll 

Prtaldant, Standard Oil Davalopmant Company 


The Petroleum Industry Looks to Atomic Power 
for Valuable Assistance in Supplying Fuel De¬ 
mands in the Years to Come Liquid Fuels m 
Improved Forms, Obtained From Crude Oil and 
Synthesized from Coal, Vegetable Matter, and 
So On, Are Expected to Furnish Power for 
Still More Efficient Transportation Units 


Editor's Note: The accompanying article 
is the last of a series of four, adapted 
by permission from papers presented at a 
recent Standard Oil Company (N J ) 
seminar on Fuels of the Future Each 
paper deals with different phases of fuels 
for engines of types now in use, under 
development, or projected Together they 
summarize the general subject and furnish 
a glimpse of the fuels and engines which 
technology will be offering to transporta¬ 
tion in the years to come 


A s the future is viewed through the eyes of the 
petroleum research scientist, certain trends are 
seen which will undoubtedly influence our activities 
for at least the next decade Foremost among these 
trends is the growth m world demand for liquid 
fuels The percentage of total world energy supplied 
by petroleum has jumped from 16 percent in 1925 
to about 30 percent today A few figures illustrate 
this trend In 1914 only 4 percent of the world’s mer¬ 
chant fleet tonnage ran on oiL In 1945 over 75 per¬ 
cent was oil-burning The horsepower from petroleum 
installed in the United States increased from 5% 
million m 1935 to 45 million at the end of 1945 The 
war provided a striking example of our dependence 
on oil for energy A typical military division in 1918 
had 4000 horsepower behind it, but in 1945 the horse¬ 
power of a mechanized division exceeded 187,000 
Or the world picture may be scanned from the 
point of view of oil consumption prospects The per 
capita consumption of oil in the United States is 9 35 
barrels per year World consumption per capita is 
033 barrel The difference is tremendous If the rest 
of the world were to attain the same consumption 
rate as the United States, the petroleum industry 
would have to produce almost 19 billion barrels of 
oil per year to meet demand Or take gasoline Per 
capita consumption in the United States is 397 bar¬ 
rels, whereas the world per capita figure is only 012 
barrel To bring world consumption to the same 
relative position as the United States would require 


over 8 billion barrels of gasoline per year, or roughly 
15 times this country’s present production 

Of course, the rest of the world will not attain the 
level of consumption in the United States for many 
years—if ever But as industrialization proceeds 
throughout the world, consumption will increase in 
proportion The demand for oil products today is un¬ 
precedented, surpassing even the peak war year And 
all our estimates foresee further pronounced in¬ 
creases 

ATOMIC ENERGY A HELP - These figures have 
extreme significance to those of us engaged in petro¬ 
leum research They mean that our efforts will be 
directed toward achieving economy through efficiency 
in use, and towaid development of synthetic substi¬ 
tutes We also assume that other energy sources will 
come along from time to time to take some of the load 
off the oil industry Atomic energy is a promising 
source, but it seems most unlikely that atomic energy 
will be used for powering automobiles or aircraft 
However, there is no reason why it should not even¬ 
tually find application in large stationary power and 
heating units, and possibly even in large ships Atomic 
energy would remove much of the current strain on 
oil, and the oil industry looks to atomic power for 
welcome assistance 

Our liquid fuel research has made us consider not 
only new engines and new materials, but even new 
concepts of combustion itself The combustion prob¬ 
lem Is almost entirely mechanical In other words, if 
satisfactory mechanical means for mixing the air and 
fuel at or before the point of combustion are pro¬ 
vided, then there seems to be no limiting restriction 
on how much fuel can be burned in a given space 
or on how well it will bum Therefore, the mechani- 
cal construction of burners plays an important 
part, and burners, whether for an ordinary house¬ 
hold lamp or heating furnace or for 4 modern Jet 
propulsion engine, must be adequately designed 
Nevertheless, the besic phenomenon of combustion 
is fundamental, and knowledge of the mechanism of 
combustion is essential Knock in the automobile 
engine, roughness m the Diesel, and carbon deposi¬ 
tion and other objectionable features in household 
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uncontrolled combustion Our laboratories, there¬ 
fore, have under way as a continuing project funda¬ 
mental studies on the nature of combustion 
Much of our fuel research is tied in with develop¬ 
ments in the automotive field We think that here the road A car fully designed for a 12 to 1 compression 

trend will be in the direction of smaller, lighter, re- ratio engine would make 24 miles per gallon This is 

ciprocatlng engines of higher compression ratio an improvement in mileage of 50 percent The 

Trends in aircraft engine design are already pointed motoring public may, therefore, look to a saving in 

strongly in the direction of turbo-jet propulsion its annual gasoline bill and the oil industry to a 

Higher compression ratios m automotive engines conservation of supplies Experts in the automotive 

will naturally require higher quality fuels The oil industry have stated that new cars with such high- 

industry can produce these higher quality fuels to- compression engines can be built for no more than 

day, and will be ready when the automobile industry the cost of present-day cars 

designs and sells cars capable of taking full advan- The introduction of the turbo-jet engine for air- 
tage of them Gasolines can be made today, with craft might pose a problem of fuel supply, particu- 

existmg equipment and by processes already fully larly in the event of a national emergency, when up- 

developed, to operate m cars with engines of 10 to 1 wards of 1,000,000 barrels per day, or roughly one 
to 12 to 1 compression ratio, as against the present fifth of this country’s present total refining capacity, 
average compression ratio of slightly over 6 to 1 might be required However, a review of one of Jer¬ 

sey’s refinery facilities has indicated that, if speci- 
MORE MILES PER GALLON — From the stand- fications were adjusted to permit the inclusion of 

point of John Q Public’s pocketbook, these figures certain gasoline fractions, a yield of over 50 percent 

have a very real significance A car giving per- on crude could be realized This would provide almost 

formance equal to the best obtainable from present- three times the amount needed to meet any emer- 

day models, but designed to take full advantage gency volume requirement and, accordingly, fairly 

of these new high anti-knock gasolines, would show liberal protection would thereby be afforded to the 

a real gain in miles per gallon. For example, today’s manufacture of needed quantities of refined oil, 

6 5 to 1 compression ratio car will make, let us say, Diesel fuel, and motor gasoline of satisfactory qual- 

16 miles per gallon at 40 miles per hour on a level ity Engine builders are being encouraged to design 
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future turbo-jet engines around such a prototype 
fuel, and it is expected that tentative procurement 
specifications encompassing fuels of this broad type 
will soon issue from the military 

It is mteresing to contemplate the other changes 
that gas turbines may cause in refining At the pres* 
ent time we generally assume that, speaking in round 
numbers, 43 percent of a barrel of crude will go into 
gasoline, 6 percent into kerosine, 14 percent into gas 
oil and distillate fuel, 24 percent into residual fuel, 
3 percent into lubricating, and 10 percent into heavy 
products such as tar and asphalt Obviously, turbo¬ 
jet fuel demand will increase the need for middle 
distillates, probably at the expense of heavy oils, 
for there is little doubt that the demand for gasoline 
will remain high, and most of the additional require¬ 
ments for jet fuel will have to be converted from 
other parts of the crude 

This will not be a difficult technical problem foi 
the oil industry, for over the past 15 years or so we 
have learned so much about hydrocarbon chemistry, 
and our refining processes have become so flexible, 
that we can produce almost any proportion of any 
oil fuel we choose from a barrel of crude—provided 
always that the necessary refining equipment is in¬ 
stalled We could turn the whole crude into gasoline 
if we wanted to In fact, we can perform the modem 
miracle of producing a barrel plus two gallons of 
gasoline from one barrel of crude oil The additional 
volume is made up of the hydrogen added to the 
crude in converting it into gasoline We can even take 
a barrel of asphalt from the street and turn that into 
gasoline, too At present, of course, these processes 
are uneconomical, but they are possible 

LIQUID FUEL SYNTHESIS — In looking to sources 
for the fuels of the future, we no longer confine our 
search to petroleum alone We know how to make 
liquid fuels from coal or gas just as readily as from 
oil For that matter, we know how to make liquid 
fuels from potatoes, sawdust, cabbages, and gram 
Most of these synthesis processes are not economical 
today, but in effect we have taken out scientific 
insurance against any reduction of our crude oil 
supply in the future I can definitely say that the 
United States need never be without liquid fuels— 
and at reasonable prices 

A considerable part of the present research and 
development effort in our Company—nearly one 
third, in fact—is directed to obtaining liquid fuels 
from sources othei than petroleum The emphasis 
being placed on this field is not due basically to any 
fear of future oil shortage Competent oil geologists 
have estimated that proved reserves of crude oil will 
be as great 20 years from now as they are today, oi 
even greater But the cost of finding and producing 
petroleum is increasing, and this has already imposed 
on the industry the need for more efficient refining 
methods It has also brought us within sight of the 
point where liquid fuels from gas, coal, and other 
products will be duectly competitive with petroleum 
products 

COAL GREATEST POTENTIAL SOURCE - Our 

very greatest potential source of liquid fuels today is 
coal And research results to date make at least rough 
estimates of costs possible, even though no plants 
have yet been built Largely because of the large 
plant facilities required, the estimated cost of syn¬ 


thetic gasoline from coal is today higher than the 
cost of gasoline from crude oil For example, a plant 
to produce about 9000 barrels of gasoline per day 
from coal, together with about 1800 barrels of Diesel 
fuel or gas oil, would, we believe, cost about 60 mil¬ 
lion dollars In addition to high octane motor gasoline 
and Diesel fuel products, this plant would also yield 
nearly 40 million cubic feet a day of high-heating- 
value gas, which in Eastern industrial areas and some 
parts of the South sells for about 35 cents per thou¬ 
sand cubic feet At this figure, and allowing suitable 
uedit for the Diesel oil and certain chemicals pro¬ 
duced, the cost of gasoline from this plant, with coal 
at $2 50 a ton, comes to approximately 10 cents a 
gallon This does not greatly exceed the cost of pro¬ 
ducing similar quality gasoline from crude oil at 
present crude prices The plant investment, however, 
is several times as much, and the figure of 10 cents a 
gallon does not include any return on the added in¬ 
vestment But even with a fair return on the greater 
investment, American motorists could operate their 
cars on synthetic gasoline from coal at an average 
additional cost of not more than 10 centf a day 

We are much closer to producing liquid fuels from 
natural gas on a commercial scale Two natural gas 
conversion plants are under construction right now 
one m Texas and the other m Oklahoma According 
to our most recent estimates, a hydrocarbon synthesis 
plant erected in the United States to produce 10,000 
barrels per day of hydrocarbon liquid products from 
natural gas, although costing less than a plant de¬ 
signed to make the same amount of liquids from coal, 
will still cost ovei twice as much as a complete xe- 
finery capable of producing the same products from 
crude oil Of the 10,000 barrels per day of hydrocarbon 
synthesis products, roughly 9200 barrels per day will 
be gasoline and 800 barrels per day will be gas oil 
There will also be produced about 845 barrels per 
day of oxygenated water-soluble products consisting 
largely of alcohols By assigning reasonable values to 
the by-products, and charging natural gas at 5 cents 
per 1000 cubic feet, the cost for gasoline from natural 
gas becomes somewhat less than the present cost of 
gasoline from petroleum 

New engine developments and better fuels will, m 
effect, add extra billions of crude to our petroleum 
reserves by enabling us to save and conseivc our oil 
resources Future developments m hydrocarbon syn¬ 
thesis, already under way m pilot plant stages, will 
enable us to extract liquid fuels from natural gas 
and coal to meet the ever-increasing world demand 
for sources of eneigy and industrial power And if 
the need for gasoline and fuel oil is ever great enough, 
and petroleum and natural gas and coal cannot sup¬ 
ply it, we can make those fuels from potatoes, saw¬ 
dust, cabbages, and grain 

We expect that atomic energy for ships and sta¬ 
tionary power plants will be developed in time to 
take i*s share of the energy-supplying load from oil 
fuels, allowing the oil industry to concentrate on 
products for automobiles, airplanes, and other small, 
compact power units 

We believe that the fuels for these future trans¬ 
portation units will be liquid fuels We are ready to 
make those fuels today, and we will be ready, with 
new processes and new equipment, to make other 
fuels tomorrow They will be better fuels for better 
engines, and I hope they will contribute their share 
to a better world than we have ever known before. 
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SARAN... 

For Short 

A Wide Range of Consumer, Commercial, and 
Industrial Applications Lie Open to Poly- 
vmylidene Chloride, a Plastics Material 
Whose Unusual Versatility Marks It for A 
Position of Ever - Increasing Importance 


O ne of the versatile plastics materials which 
made notable war contributions and now offers 
important peace-time opportunities is Saran This 
Dow Chemical Company icsin known to the chem¬ 
ist as polyvinylidenc chlonde, is marketed under a 
number of different trade names by various proces¬ 
sors * 

The civilian manufacturer saw little of this mate- 
lial during the war for two reasons first, because of 
comparatively limited pioduction facilities second, 
because of the immense popularity of Saran for 
screening to keep the malarial mosquito away fiom 
troops fighting in the tropics, for inner soles to pro¬ 
tect their feet from fungus and jungle rot, and for 
tubing, pipe coating, and other chemical-resistant 
applications in vital scientific laboiatones and in¬ 
dustries 

Saran compels widespread attention today because 
of its unusual versatility It can be used for 4 extru¬ 
sion, injection, or compression molding, and produced 
as monofilaments, multihlaments, film, or latex The 
range of products extend fiom fine fibers to heavy- 
duty extruded pipe and tubing, fiom small molded 
vials and ladles to electro-plating masks, and from 
colorful monofilaments for slip covers to moisture- 
proof wrapping films It is serving such diversified in¬ 
dustries as footwear, petroleum, chemical and phar¬ 
maceutical, textile, and packaging In industry, it 
serves in such heavy-duty applications as spinning 
buckets, tank lining, pipe, and filter cloth In *he 
consumer field it is to be found in furniture, millinery, 
shoes, and food packaging 
There are many other uses in the experimental 
stage A lady’s gown made of Saran fabric plus rayon 
and acetate was exhibited recently, though up until 
now little of this type product has come to market 
because it is believed that at the present stage of 
development the filament is too stiff This stiffness, 
however, presents no insurmountable obstacle to the 

*Comp«nle* processing or using Sarin and merchandising It 
undgr other name* ar* National Plastlo Products Company, 
“Scran by National 0 , Chlcopsa Manufacturing Corporation, 
“LuniKa”, Plre%tona Industrial Products Company, “Velon", 
Vlaklng Corporation, “Vfakord”. Concordia Qqffla Corpora 
tlon, “Cogon”; Elmar E Mills Corporation, “Mills Plastic ” 



Courtesy Firestone Industrial Products Company 
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By Charles A . Break In 

Editor, MODERN PLASTICS 


matenal’s use for draperies and institutional or com¬ 
mercial applications There are those who conjecture 
that the day may not be far off when a much smaller 
monofilament will be successfully extruded At pres¬ 
ent the smallest size for commercial application is 
about 4 01 5 mils (0 004 to 0 005 inch) 

OUTSTANDING QUALITIES — Sui an is highly re 
sistant to chemicals, possesses great strength and 
brilliant color, is practically unaffected by acids, 
soap, salt solutions, most solvents and alkalis 

Saran has an extiemely low water-absorption and 
vapor-tiansmission rate—less than 01 percent after 
24 hours at room temperature in the case of molded 
and extruded products, including monofilaments 
Theie is no accompanying shrinkage oi elongation 
nor is the tenacity or extensibility of the material 
affected Saran also is unaffected by mildew, rot, or 
mold It is practically stain-proof and persistently re¬ 
fuses to be associated with such contaminating agents 
as chewing gum, lipstick, blood, ink, fruit juices, and 
the like 

The material’s strength and toughness varies con¬ 
siderably according to the method by which it is 
processed Molded, its tensile strength is from 4000 
to 8000 pounds per square inch When extruded and 
oriented, experimental filaments of approximately 
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one mil diameter have shown tensile strength up 
to 100,000 pounds per square inch though the usual 
filaments of from 8 to 20 mils exhibit strengths 
of from 50,000 to 50,000 pounds per square inch 

One of the brightest characteristics of the material 
is its color From the original 20 standard colors of¬ 
fered by Dow, the number has grown until today, by 
combining the standards, almost any desired shade 
may be obtained For the past two years, efforts have 
been directed toward the production of pastel colors 

Fading is a problem m virtually all materials, 
and has been met more successfully here than in 
most other cases The solution is due partly to the 
recognition by the materials manufacturer that dif¬ 
ferent formulations react differently to the same 
pigment A pigment that may be fast in a formulation 
for tape is not necessarily fast in a monofilament, 
due to extrusion difficulties By varying the formula¬ 
tion according to its intended end use, color fast¬ 
ness can be improved For this reason the producer 
recommends that customers consult its experts con¬ 
cerning the type of material they want and the 
contemplated processing method on the theory that 
color considerations may be involved in making up 
the raw material As a result of this far-sighted 
planning, Saran colors show up very well m rating 
tests, wherein polyvinylidene chloride is placed 
alongside a standard dye of the same color and with 
which it is compared after weathering In this test, 
the ratings are from 0 (poorest) to 8 (the best) and 
most of the Saran toloia used rate between 6 and 8 

DISADVANTAGES — With all its manifold advan¬ 
tages, why haven’t manufacturers discarded all other 
plastics and used Saran exclusively 9 First of all, 
there are economic considerations With colored 
resin or powder at around 40 cents a pound, Saran 
rates among the moderately priced plastics, but not 
among the cheapest 

Also, its processing presents certain difficulties 
For example, because the difference between its de- 
cqmpo r ttion and processing temperatures is very 
small, special equipment is often needed for con¬ 
trolling heat applications Further, only such metals 
or alloys as Hastalloy A, Hastalloy B, Stellite 19, 
nickel, z-nickel, and magnesium are recommended 
for use in those portions of the heating cylinder that 
come in contact with the material at molding tem¬ 
peratures This is necessary because metals normally 
employed in such machinery speed the heat decom¬ 
position of the plastics at temperatures above 200 
degrees, Fahrenheit 

Another problem attendant upon the use of poly- 
vinyhdene chloride concerns the difficulty involved 
m obtaining adhesion between it and other mate¬ 
rials One user asserts that the most successful ad¬ 
hesives are those containing rubber Even this ad¬ 
hesive, however, leaves something to be desired, 
and all the companies working with Saran—includ¬ 
ing Dow—are still seeking the real solution 

Hie growing use of Saran make it clear that in 
many fields the special virtues of the material far 
outweigh the disadvantages Why this is so can be 
gleaned from the following brief summary of major 
successful applications 

Screening One of the greatest single outlets for 
the material is the war-tested application of screen¬ 
ing Perhaps the best testimonial to its worth is a 


statement issued recently by the Materials Branch 
of the United States Army’s Engineer Board which, 
after a thorough test of all possible materials for 
screening, reported 

“Of the screens tested, Saran and phenolic-ooated 
glass cloth screening were the most durable 
If metal screening must be used, bronze screening 
coated with two coats of paint is recommended” 

Only the Saran type of the two plastics screenings 
mentioned above is commercially available, and this 
the Army found more durable than metal when sub¬ 
jected to weathering, salt water, salt spray, heat, 
humidity, and attack by fungus Little wonder then 
that the quantity of Saran screening sold in the year 
ending June 1, 1947 is estimated by a principal pro¬ 
ducer as not less than 120,000,000 square feet Before 
the war, when plastics screening was not yet in evi¬ 
dence, the market for metal screen averaged about 
500,000,000 square feet a year 

Woven monofilaments Not only can Saran fabric be 
produced in varying weights achieved by varying the 
diameter of monofilaments (8, 10, 12 rail diameters 
being the most common) but it can be turned out in 
almost any type weave At present, herringbone, 
twill, broken twill, and honeycomb weaves are most 
genet ally employed A big advantage so far as the 
producer is concerned lies in the fact that any textile 
mill can, with only minor changes, switch from cot¬ 
ton, woolens, or rayon to this synthetic textile 

As for the outlets for this material, auto seat covers 
rate high One reason for its popularity m this ap¬ 
plication is that the open weave permits breathing 
(in contrast to solid type upholstery), which makes 
the covers cooler in summer and warmer in winter 


PlftfH Mi fttttafs tf tarts art tsaAlasi wtHi 
MttaJ parts la Nds watar psrffisstss salt 


CourUiy Dow Chamloal Company 
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Then too, if properly woven for the application, this 
Saran material makes it easier for passengers and 
driver to slip in and out of the seats Seat manufac¬ 
turers like this material because it can be sewed on 
the same heavy-duty machines used for other mate¬ 
rials, and with the same needles Nylon thread is 
recommended The way in which woven polyviny- 
lidene chloride will give under pressure, but come 
back immediately when the pressure is removed, is 
good insurance against cupping and sagging auto 
seats 

Upholstery for railroad and bus seats, office furni¬ 
ture, auditorium and theater seats, and for hospitals 
is another important outlet for the Saran woven 
fabric—one demanding much the same characteristics 
needed in auto seat covers 

Less obvious, but even more important perhaps, 
is the use of woven Saran in the heavy-duty com- 


Saran It asad la pals! stray gan bandits 
far Hs llglvt wslght and oMmleal rtslttanos 


Courtesy Dow Chemical Company 



mercial field Here it is to be found in filter cloth 
where its commercial resistance is of importance 
Then there is the use of the fabric for dippers for use 
in recovering items from strong acids And also in 
conveyor belts there is an important potential ap¬ 
plication * 

Rope While the market for Saran rope is still 
somewhat of a conjecture, the material possesses a 
number of interesting and potentially important 
properties When compared with manila rope the 
weight of Saran rope in corresponding sizes is from 
35 to 60 percent greater Exposure to weather, winter 
or summer, does not reduce its strength nor does al¬ 
ternate drying and wetting change its properties 
Wet strength is the same as dry strength Further 
Saran rope does not rot Under repeated loading it 
has a working stretch from three to four times 
greater than manila rope, making it considerably 
more resistant to shock loading 

Moldings Saran can be injection or compression 



Courte«y ChicopM Manufacturing Corporation 
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molded—each process imparting special advantages to 
the finished product For example, compression 
moldings have improved chemical and mechanical 
properties, are stronger and toughei and have in¬ 
creased impact and tensile strength as compared to in¬ 
jection moldings In addition, larger parts can be 
made by compression molding However, compression 
molding requires greater care and presents more 
processing problems 

Examples of compression molded applications in¬ 
clude spinning buckets and dipping baskets for tex¬ 
tile processing Here the material’s toughness, dura¬ 
bility, rubber-like consistency, chemical resistance 
and resistance to water absorption stand it in good 
stead Dipping baskets that are generally used today 
aie either nickel plated or made of pottery, and must 
be replaced frequently due to chemical corrosion or 
breakage Saran baskets not suffering from either 
failing, thus mean less frequent replacement 

Other compression-molded Saran parts include 
rollers for textile and chemical plants, valves, pipe 
joints, and flat sheets for use as metal tank linings 
m chemical and electroplating plants 

As for injection moldings, the field has only been 
touched However, handles for paint spray guns are 
a typical application which makes use of the mate¬ 
rial’s chemical resistance and lightness Small spm- 
nerette couplings, gasket holders and valve seats for 
water chlorinators, pipe elbows, and tubing for a 
spray are other injection-mblded Saran parts that in¬ 
dicate the wide field of application for this process 
and this material 
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CONCRETE AGAINST 

X-Rays 

From tho National Bureau of Stondard$ 


E ffectiveness of concrete barriers against multi- 
million volt X-rays, whose use is increasing in 
industry and medicine is the subject of an extensive 
program being conducted at the National Bureau 
of Standards At the present time, exact wall thick¬ 
nesses and most desirable types of construction neces¬ 
sary for maximum X-ray protection are not defi¬ 
nitely known One of the basic aims of the new 
project is to collect data from which the highest de¬ 
gree of protection with the lowest possible cost of 
installation can be calculated 
Industrial uses for million volt X-ray equipment 
were greatly increased during World War II when 
industrial engineers turned to it as a device foi 
detecting flaws in all types of metal In particular, 
broad beam X-rays, which permit simultaneous ex¬ 
amination of wide areas, came into extensive use 
While broad-beam X-rays, ranging in diametei up 
to four or five feet, are not essentially different (ex¬ 
cept for the amount of surface coveied) from nai- 
rower-beam radiation, they pose a special protection 
problem 

When a broad X-iay beam enters a thick concrete 
wall, it is scattered and rescattered many times with 
the result that a considerable fraction of the beam 
emerges on the other side, endangeung near-by pei- 
sonnel Quantitative information on the amount of 
this scattering is not yet available 

Users of million-volt equipment have been seri¬ 
ously concerned with this phenomena and in order 
to assure a wide maigin of safety have constructed 
barrier walls of exceptional thickness Field attempts 
to make measurements establishing optimum thick¬ 
nesses and construction characteristics involve so 
many variables that it has been decided that the 
entire project, except for final testing, must be car¬ 
ried out in the laboratory, where the variables 
effecting radiation hazards can be simulated, con¬ 
trolled, and analyzed 

Industrial X-rays are used m three ways for metal 
examination Radiographs are obtained by directing 
beams of X-rays through a metal object and record - 
ing the shadow lines on photographic plates Many 
examinations of small parts are made by a fluoro¬ 
scopic screen X-ray diffraction, a relatively new 
technique, is a method for studying crystalline struc¬ 
ture, where the X-rays are diffi acted by the crystals 
within the metal and artf recorded photographically 
or by means of a Geiger counter 
To determine protection standards, a 1,500,000 


Protection of Personnel in the Vicinity 
of High-Voltage Industrial X-Ray Equip¬ 
ment Becomes a Greater Problem as Vol¬ 
tages Go Up and Uses of X-Rays Broaden 
Studies Now Underway are Aimed at Re¬ 
placing Guess-Work With Facts Which 
Can be Fitted to Individual Installations 


TM National Burue of Standards 1 X-ray (onora» 
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To dotormine ttio pratactiva valua of eanorata, 
slabs of seen rttsfy formulated osmsnt mix, six 
iBObss thick and waighlng 2V* tons, ara placid 
one by ono ovor tha mouth of tha radiation pit 


• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Safer uso of industrial X-ray equipment 
Reduction in installation costs 
Massive concrete walls used only where 
needed, not indiscriminately Concrete- 
lead sandwiches reducing bulk of X-roy 
protective barriers 


volt X-ray machine in the Bureau’s laboratories 
has been converted so that it will produce beams of 
varying widths It is mounted so that it can be di¬ 
rected downward into a “radiation pit” about 6 feet 
square and 20 feet below the target of the X-ray 
tube Special instruments, designed to explore the 
strength of the radiation in the pit, can be shifted 
to various positions by remote control 

LEAD-CONCRETE SANDWICHES - During the in¬ 
vestigations, test slabs of concrete each weighing two 
and one-half tons and measuring six inches in thick¬ 
ness are used These slabs, when placed over the 
mouth of the pit one at a time, enable investigators 
to vary the protective barrier from six inches to $ye 
feet in thickness Since space and weight are of 
critical importance in many installations, arrange¬ 
ments have also been made for producing sandwiches 
of lead and concrete in alternate layers At present, 


the best proportions between these two materials are 
entirely unknown 

Studies of radiation hazards hove been carried on 
continuously at the National Bureau of Standards 
since 1913 At that time the early type of gas-filled 
X-ray tube was used Though voltages were low, 
long exposures may have been responsible for the 
many cases of serious burns on record for that period 
About the time of World War I, the new high- 
vacuum Coohdge X-ray tube came into use, operat¬ 
ing at higher voltages, with radiations of correspond¬ 
ingly greater powers of penetration Exposure times 
were reduced, eliminating some of the hazard to the 
operator But accompanying this was the increased 
penetration of the X-ray due to higher voltages and 
the greatly extended use of X-rays with the in¬ 
creased versatility of the equipment 
For equipment operating up to 200,000 volts, lead 
afforded the best means of protection A room used 
for diagnostic purposes, for example, has to be lined 
with 1/16 inch of lead to prevent the escape of rays 
to surrounding rooms with consequent danger to the 
occupants Correspondingly, in deep therapy instal¬ 
lations, the room must be sui rounded with 3/16 to 
Vi inch of lead Because Vi-inch lead weighs 16 
pounds per square foot the installation of such pro¬ 
tective shields becomes a very massive and costly 
project In the early days, such protection had to be 
provided around the entno X-ray room, since the 
X-ray tubes were operated in the open and the pene¬ 
trating X-rays were emitted in every direction 

One of th£ Bureau’s fust problems was to study 
ways and means for improving protection in the lm- 

RacHatlon pit in which panatrition vneasuramaiiU 
art madt Is about tlx fast squart and It looatad 
20 fast btlow tha targat of tha X ray tuba. Maas 
■ring Instramant (at man's right hand) oan ba 
movad to any part of tha pit by ramata control 
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mediate vicinity of the X-ray tubes in such a way 
as to reduce the protection necessary in the room 
walls As a result of these early studies, it was found 
that a relatively small weight of lead could be placed 
closely around the X-ray tube, allowing the rays to 
escape only in the direction in which they would be 
utilized By doing this, lead protection in the re¬ 
maining walls of the room could be reduced 50 to 75 
percent except for that small portion of the walls 
or floors in the path of the main beam This meant 
immense savings in the initial cost of X-ray in¬ 
stallations. 

AUXILIARY PROTECTION — At about the same 
time, studies were undertaken to determine the effi¬ 
ciency of such auxiliary protective devices as lead 
aprons, lead rubber gloves, lead glass windows, and 
wall plasters made of material loaded with lead or 
barium Some of these devices were found to be 
effective while others were not For example, lead 
glass goggles for the protection of the eyes were 
found to offer little or no protection In fact, they 
proved to be more of a hazard than a protection be¬ 
cause they gave the user a false sense of security 
Lead glass has always been a necessary adjunct to 
an X-ray protective installation This is particularly 
true in therapy work where the operator of the 
machine must remain outside the treatment room 
and yet have a good view of the room through a 
window or some other device Such windows were 
made of glass loaded with lead Many of the glasses 
sold for protective purposes were found to contain 
so little lead as to be of negligible value Others 
have adequate quantities of lead but were so dis¬ 
colored by the addition of the metal that they are 


AN ■Mstrtag 1*4 ancillary a^alpaiaat la tarftt ratal 
la oaatralM frtai panel la a wall prstotatf raem 



unsuitable for window purposes. Up to about 1930 
practically all of these glasses were imported from 
Europe Under the impetus of a broad study of X- 
ray protective glasses by the Bureau, American 
industry was encouraged to undertake the develop¬ 
ment and production of such materials As a result 
this country now produces the finest grades of lead 
protective glasses obtainable anywhere in the world 
Beginning about 1930, X-ray tubes for operation 
up to 400,000 volts and higher were developed and 
began to come into use for both industrial and medi¬ 
cal purposes The thickness of lead necessary to 
shield a 400,000-volt X-ray tube adequately is of 
the order of % inch m thickness It is obvious that 
the weight and cost of such a room assumed pro¬ 
hibitive proportions Massive walls of concrete were 
suggested as a substitute for lead While these had 
the advantage of being part of the building structure 
concrete nevertheless introduced serious engineering 
problems because of its weight 
It was not until the Bureau undertook a compre¬ 
hensive study of concrete for protection that the 
economics of such protection could be reduced to a 
reasonable scale PrioT to this, concrete walls were 
simply installed by guess methods As a result of 
studies, it was possible to decrease the requisite wall 
thickness substantially and still maintain a high level 
of safety 

BEAM DIRECTION RESTRICTED - By the time 
X-ray voltages had gone up to one million and two 
million volts, the protection problem again became 
critical Studies were undertaken along the same line 
as for 400,000 volts, and it was determined that in 
most cases all secondary X-rays could be satisfac¬ 
torily stopped by an ordinary reinforced concrete 
wall, varying in thickness from 8 to 12 inches To 
cut off the direct beam would require from 12 to 18 
inches of concrete, but it was usually possible to 
minimize this extra thickness of protective concrete 
by restricting the direction of the beam 

With the advent of the betatron operating at from 
50 million to 300 million volts, scientists are con¬ 
fronted with a new series of X-ray problems While 
protection from the direct beam of X-rays at 50 
million volts is very important, there are other sim¬ 
plifying factors in the problem For example, as 
higher and higher voltages are used in the production 
of X*-rays, the rays themselves tend more and more to 
emerge in a single direction from the target Thus 
the X-ray beam from a 50 million volt betatron 
covers an angle of only six or eight degrees For 
protection from this beam alone, very great thick¬ 
nesses of concrete may be required £)n the other 
hand, X-rays which are scattered sideways out of 
this beam are of low penetrating character, and as a 
consequence it may be found that the protection 
problem to the side of the beam may not be seriously 
different from that at one or two million volts. 

The exact answers to these important problems, 
however, are uncertain at the present time and it is 
the responsibility of the National Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards to set up the necessary experimental arrange¬ 
ments to properly evaluate them. Again, solutions 
must be found which are safe and yet provide the 
maximum economy, since the cost of protection alone 
in a 50 qiillicm-volt installation may represent half 
to three quarters of the total cost 
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VISCOSIMETER 

Assures Proper Thickness of 
Spraying Ena 

X he viscosity of the enamel 
sprayed on metal shipping containers 
manufactured by the Cleveland 
Steel Barrel Company is now ac¬ 
curately controlled by the use of 
the General Electric Company’s 
Zahn viscosimeter This instrument 
is designed to simplify the otherwise 
difficult task of making viscosity 
measurements 

Until the Cleveland company be¬ 
gan to regulate the viscosity of their 
enamels with the viscosimeter, the 
containers often came from the dry¬ 
ing oven still sticky because the 
enamel sprayed on them was too 
thick to dry properly In other in¬ 
stances, it was found that the coat¬ 
ing was too thin, thus necessitating 
respraying many of the containers 
Consequently, the efficiency of this 
operation was decreased 

Now the previous trial-and-error 
method of thinning enamels to the 
proper consistency for satisfactory 
spraying Is no longer relied on In¬ 
stead, use of the viscosimeter has re¬ 
sulted m the establishment of a set 
of standard viscosities for various 
types of enamel, regardless of color 
In addition, the instrument is also 
used to facilitate determining the 
correct quantities of thinner and 
dryer to be added to the enamels 
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m order to obtain a durable and at¬ 
tractive baked finish 

This company uses approximately 
5000 gallons of paint and enamel 
monthly for spraying about 200,000 
of these resistance welded steel con¬ 
tainers, which range from 2Vfe to 65 
gallons in capacity 

RIGID TESTING MACHINE 

Exerts 2,000,000 Pounds For Tension, 
Compression, or Transverse Tests 

Entirely new construction princi¬ 
ples are embodied in the University 
of Washington’s new 2,000,000- 
pound testing machine, designed and 
built by The Buldwin Locomotive 
Woiks 

According to Professor F B 
Farquharson, in thaige of the Uni¬ 
versity’s testing lesearch, the ma¬ 
chine, while not the largest in use 
by industry, incorporates several 
new features in design which make 
its steel columns moie rigid than 
has heretofore been possible, give 
the machine greater accuracy, and 
make it more versatile 

Special flex-plate construction ties 
the sensitive yoke to the transverse 
rigid beam Another feature in¬ 
volves adjustable guides, made tri¬ 
angular in shape, making it possible 
not only to keep horizontal move¬ 
ment to a minimum but also to lock 
the crosshead in position when re¬ 
quired 

A third featuie, which makes it 
possible to maintain the minimum 
tolerance against horizontal deflec¬ 
tions under load, to prevent prema¬ 
ture buckling of compression speci¬ 
mens, and to neutralize honzontal 
components of force, is the flaring of 
the steel columns from a point about 
one third of the way from the top to 
the base of the machine This af¬ 
fords maximum rigidity or mini¬ 
mum deflection when testing 
specimens so long that their height 
forces the columns to function as 
cantilever beams It is asserted the 
machine will have from 300 to 400 
percent greater rigidity than ma¬ 
chines of earlier design 

The University plans to devote 
the machine to special testing re¬ 
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search on materials for Boeing, 
including aircraft wing panels, to 
various tests for the timber indus¬ 
try, to testing concrete culverts for 
the state highway department, and 
to other work for industries of the 
Northwest, according to Professor 
Farquharson 

The machine is to be used for ten¬ 
sion and compression testing, as well 
as transverse testing It will take 
specimens up to 10 feet wide, 20 feet 
high, and (for transverse testing) 
80 feet long Its versatility is shown 
by the fact that it will enable the 
leseaich man to test materials for all 
six forces and six moments 


ELECTRONIC MICROMETER 

Highly Sensitive, Gives Readings 
On Oscilloscope or Meter 

An electronic micrometer used to 
measure the displacement of a six- 
inch turbine shaft in its journal is 
so sensitive that a deflection of 001 
inch of the center of the shaft pro¬ 
vides a two-inch movement of the 
center spot on a cathode-ray tube 
Readings to 0 001 inch are easily ob¬ 
tained, and the indication on a meter 

in 
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is linear to within a fraction of 1 
percent 

Developed by M L Greenough 
of the National Bureau of Stand- 
Bids, the instrument was primarily 
designed to afford a means for meas¬ 
uring thickness of the oil film in the 
bearings of a iaige Navy turbine 
shaft 

In operation, radio-frequency cur¬ 
rent is applied to a radiating coil, 
when the unit is held at some dis¬ 
tance from a metallic object, the 
field fiom the radiating coil induces 
voltage in the pickup coil, which 
is measured on either an oscillo¬ 
scope or a meter—KJf 


SEALING PLASTICS BOXES 

With High-Frequency Generator 
Reduces Waste 

A new application of electronic 
sealing to transparent box manufac¬ 
ture, which promises, among other 



Hootor, clamping overlapping box oor 
non, soalt thorn In a gnartcr second 


things, to speed up production, was 
developed by the Eastman Kodak 
Company This method is expected 
also to reduce waste, improve box 
appearance, lead to greater uni¬ 
formity of product, and eliminate 
the distortion sometimes caused by 
the cementing operation usually em¬ 
ployed in transparent box manufac¬ 
ture It is applicable to acetate sheet 
with thicknesses of 005 inch and 
heavier 

No cement is used in sealing trans¬ 
parent boxes with this method The 
technique consists merely of firmly 
clamping overlapping portions of the 
box ends and sides between two 
electrodes of the heater The “deep- 
heat*’ thus produced fuses the two 
pieces of acetate in as little as one 
quarter of a second In spite of the 
high temperature developed within 
the acetate sheet, the outer surfaces 
remain cool, and the electrodes never 
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heat up Box seams produced by 
this method are only 1/16-inch wide 
and almost invisible Large “ears** 
are unnecessary on*box blanks since 
the seams practically coincide with 
the comer crease 
Many of the standard high-fre- 
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quency geneiators now on the mar¬ 
ket can be used to produce the 
power requned for this purpose 
Interchangeable electrodes or seal¬ 
ing heads to accommodate boxes of 
various sizes may be made in any 
machine shop 

DYEING GLASS YARN 

With Ordinary Dyes Possible if 
Fibres First Have Gelatin Coat 

D evelopment of a new process of 
filament coating, whereby a thm 
protein film (gelatm-type) is ap¬ 
plied to Fiberglas yams as they are 
formed, has made it possible to dye 
the yarns with ordinary dyes and 
by commonly used methods The 
protein film repiesents only 1 to 2 
peicent, by weight, of the finished 
yarn, but with this small amount of 
film, improved depth of color has 
been achieved, due to absorption of 
the dyes by the film on the large 
surface area presented by the mul¬ 
tiple-filament yarn 

ELECTROLESS* PLATING 

Of Nickel , Cobalt on Metals by 
Chemical Reduction 

P lating nickel and £obalt on metal 
surfaces without the use of electric 
cuirent, a new process known as 
electroless plating, Is brought about 
by chemical reduction of a nickel or 
cobalt salt with hypophosphite in 
hot solution The reaction is cata¬ 
lytic, and under the prescribed con¬ 
ditions of concentration and pH, no 
plating occurs unless certain metals, 


such as steel or nickel, are intro¬ 
duced in the bath The reduction 
then occurs only on the surface of 
the immersed metal with the pro¬ 
duction of an adherent coating of 93 
to 97 percent purity 

Photomicrographs of deposits ob- 
ta med in this way show both a 
laminar and a columnar structure 
similar to bright nickel electrode¬ 
posits The electroless deposits arc 
of good quality—sound though 
brittle—and unusually bright Since 
they can be made as hard as tool 
steel, the method may prove useful 
where hard, wear-resistant surfaces 
ai e required, as in bearings The 
process is particularly applicable to 
plating recesses, irregular-shaped 
objects, and enclosed areas such as 
tubes, where a centered internal 
electrode with special current leads 
would be needed in electroplating 

The equipment is simple and 
more easily assembled than that re- 
quu ed for electroplating No gen¬ 
erators, rheostats, special racks, or 
contacts are necessary Small parts 
which cannot be barrel-plated eco¬ 
nomically are readily plated by the 
electroless process if suspended by a 
string or in a bag affording ample 
exposui e of the metal surface to 
the solution There is no need of 
constant motion, as in barrel plating, 
since curient distribution is not in¬ 
volved The reactions require a 
tempcratuie above 90 degrees, Cen¬ 
tigrade 

A unique feature of the electroless 
process, developed by the National 
Bureau of Standards, is the catalytic 
initiation of the reaction by the fol¬ 
lowing metals Iron or steel, nickel, 
gold, cobalt, palladium, and alumi¬ 
num Unless one of these metals is 
introduced into the solution, no re¬ 
action take* place Once started, the 
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Photomicrographs of tloofroloss nlokol deposits Upper left! Niche) as * 
deposited. Upper right] After annealing at 400 degroesi Centlgrsds f for 
30 minutes tor maximum hardness. Lower left) After annealing lor 30 
minutes at 600 degrees* showing precipitation Lower right After an 
neallng tor 30 minutes at 800 degrees, showing excessive precipitation. 


leaction continues at the metallic 
surface, and only rarely occurs m 
other paits of the bath For this 
leason, the containing vessel should 
be of glass, plastics, oi other non- 
catalytic material 

Electroless plating on non-cata- 
lytic metal surfaces may be accom¬ 
plished in two ways If a film of 
palladium or rhodium of nearly 
monatomic thickness is first applied 
by chemical replacement on a non- 
catalytic metal, deposition of nickel 
or cobalt will occur on the activated 
surface Electroless plating of copper 
may be earned out in this way A 
second method of initiating the re¬ 
duction is to bring a less noble 
metal, such as iron or aluminum, in 
contact with the non-catalytic metal 
while it is immersed m the hot 
electroless solution Once the proc¬ 
ess has been started, it continues 
because of the catalytic action of 
the initial deposit 


ELECTRONIC SOLDERING 

Applied on Production Basis 
To Increase Output 

A significant practical application 
of high-frequency induction heating 
to the soldering of conductors to end 
rings in small squirrel-cage motors 
rotors has been accomplished by an 
Illinois manufacturer The rotors are 
% inch in length and one inch in 
diameter* The process is continuous 
with a production rate of 600 per 
hour 

Using the former conventional 
process, consisting of jigging the 
assembly and then dipping each end 
into molten solder, production rates 
in the neighborhood of only 150 per 


hour were obtained. In addition, the 
hot dip method is cumbersome 
wasteful of solder, and somewhat 
messy In the new process, the end 
rings are tinned with solder prior 
to assembly, the assembled rotors 
aie rolled down an inclined track 
and through an clectiomagnetic 
field established by a work coil The 
currents induced in the ends of the 
rotois melt the soldei and “sweat” 
the conductors on to the end rings 
The high frequency power equip¬ 
ment is an RCA two kilowatt elec¬ 


tronic power generator, which con¬ 
verts the 60-cycle power supply to 
a frequency of about 400,000 cycles 
Not only has production been 
increased, but results are more uni¬ 
form and costs have declined in 
proportion to the increase m output 
-FPP 


FIRE HAZARD REDUCED 

By Drawing Off Dangerous Charges 
of Static Electricity 

Elimination of a hie hazard com¬ 
mon to many coating opeiations has 
been accomplished at the plant of 
the Pantasote Company in a simple 
and effective way In this operation 
static electricity is a constant and 
dangeious problem, as the product 
moves through the machines, for a 
spark can ignite vapors of the vola¬ 
tile solvents used 

Static charges in this plant are 
*iow safely drawn off by application 
of an Ionotron static eliminator [See 
also Scientific American, July 1946, 
page 30 —Ed ] This device consists 
of a shielded bar supporting a strip 
of ladioactive alloy at the point on 
the machine where the static charges 
tend to build up The air at this 
point is ionized by the alpha rays 
from the radioactive source, and 
acts as a conductor to draw off the 
chai ges as they are generated 

The Ionotron, a product of tht 
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United States Radium Corporation, 
is said to be the only type of static 
eliminator suitable for this applica¬ 
tion, as it involves no electrical 
power source or other possible igni¬ 
tion danger, and is not in physical 
contact with the coated surface 

SYNTHETIC QUARTZ 

Crown in S/ftca-Sodium Solution 
For Electronic, Optica/ Uses 

CJuartz crystals, required in opti¬ 
cal and electronic devices, and 
hitherto available only from scat¬ 
tered natural deposits, will be pro¬ 
duced by the Naval Research Lab¬ 
oratories, Washington, D C , as soon 
as equipment is installed for the op¬ 
eration of a new piocess of growing 
them The method ls based on tech¬ 
niques developed in Germany, and 
depends on the giowth of a crystal 
from a seed placed in a solution of 
silica, sodium hydroxide or carbo¬ 
nate, and water, heated to 350 to 400 
degrees, Centigrade, in a steel 
bomb Pressures generated may 
reach 2000 to 3000 pounds per square 
inch The new method is reported 
to yield crystals satisfactory for 
present known uses, and is expected 
to make the United States inde¬ 
pendent of the foreign sources from 
which these essential crystals hither¬ 
to have come —D H K 


TURNBUCKLES TAPPED 

In Specially Designed Multiple 
Tapping Head 

Tapping 2Vi inch deep un-dnlled 
holes in cold rolled turnbuckles at 
a speed of 12,000 pieces per machine 
per 24-hour day is one way in 
which one manufacturer is meeting 
a demand for greatly stepped-up 
production without any increase in 
operator effort 

The particular job involves tap¬ 
ping a hole 2V4 inches deep in each 
end of a turnbuckle for automotive 
tie rods The turnbuckle is formed 
by rolling 0125 inch flat stock The 
edges of the finished part are left 
open Thus the inside diameter which 
is to be tapped is neither a ma- 
'tehined surface nor a drilled hole 
Due to the method of making the 
turnbuckle, rather generous toler¬ 
ances are allowed, the inside diam¬ 
eter being held to 626- 633 inch 
and the outside diameter to 870- 
880 inch. 

A specially designed multiple tap¬ 
ping head accommodating four taps 
and fixtures which permit fast man¬ 
ual loading, automatic damping, 
and automatic unloading at the end 
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of the tapping cycle is used Taps 
made of a special chiome-cobalt 
high-speed steel, developed by the 
Detroit Tap and Tool Company, were 
adopted as standard on the basis of 
production records The manufac¬ 
turer of the turnbuckle, the Thomp¬ 
son Products Company, reports that 
these taps turned out 500 finish 
tapped turnbuckles before regrind¬ 
ing became necessary, as against 175 
for the average straight high-speed 
steel tap The M-ll taps, as they are 
called, also permitted a total of eight 
re-grinds before the tool had to be 
scrapped, instead of six re-grinds 
averaged by other tools 


DISTORTION OF METAL 

In Arc-Weld Build-Up Can Be 
Minimized, Say Engineers 

T hi problem of distortion in metal, 
frequently met when building up 
worn surfaces with arc welding 
where the amount of weld metal 
to be deposited is large In proportion 
to the parent metal, can be mini¬ 
mized if certain precautions are 
taken, according to welding engi¬ 
neers of General Electric. 

If the surface to be built up is not 
already worn smooth, it should be 
ground smooth. Pre-heating to un¬ 
lock stresses is helpful, if permis¬ 
sible Electrode site should be small, 
and the current kept in the mid¬ 
range to prevent excessive heating. 


Beads should be kept thin and 
should be well peened Only small 
areas should be covered between 
peenings Alternate layers should be 
laid at right angled Plenty of pres¬ 
sure on the wire brush between 
welds will aid sound metal build-up 


CARD TABLE TOP 

Molded From Phenolic, Is 
Stronger, Costs Less 

N/1ou)ed in one piece of general- 
purpose phenolic, all plastics card 
table tops weighing from 10 to 12 
pounds are believed to be the larg- 
est-area parts thus far developed 
m the American plastics industry 
The phenolic tops, molded bv 
the Goodchild Plastics Company, are 
credited not only with being as light 
as other tops of comparable size and 
strength, but also with being 
stronger than tops constructed from 
laminations of wood or paper More 
important, perhaps, is the fact that 
these plastics tops cost 17 to 21 per¬ 
cent less than a comparable quality 
part made from other materials, and 
that they have no dust-collecting 
joints or seams, no comer laps, 
wrinkles, or folds 
These tops, for which Durez, 
Bakelite, and Makalot general-pur¬ 
pose phenolic compounds are used, 
have a uniform finished thickness of 
a quarter inch For greater rigidity, 
the tops are reinforced by 1% inch 
sides, y 4 mch thick, and by six ribs, 
% inch high, arranged in waffle 
design and molded into the under 
side Also molded into the under 
side, adjacent to the inside faces of 
the outer ribs, are four leg attach¬ 
ment anchors —C A B 

SPINDLE LOCK SYSTEMS 

Prevent Motors From Starting 
Till Locks Are Released 

Locking machine spindles so that 
tools or work may be changed 
without damage to bearings, or with¬ 
out the need to hold the spindles 
with wrenches, is an ancient trick 
of the machinist And in the old days 
when the starting of a machine 
with its spindle locked meant only 
the squealing of a slipping belt, 
these locks were fairly proof against 
carelessness 

With electrically motorized ma¬ 
chines, however, it is a different 
story With several motors there are 
several possible sources of delay or 
damage Locks therefore are being 
so placed that it is impossible to 
start a motor unless all of the 
spindles have been released—EX.C. 
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HEAVY-DUTY CLEANER 

Vacuums, Blows, Dries, 
And Sprays 

Blowing air at a velocity of 25,500 feet 
per minute, a new heavy-duty indus¬ 
trial cleaner is powered with all/3 
horsepower motor and weighs only 
14Vi> pounds It has precision-type 
sealed ball bearings and air stream 
cooling scrolls which permit continu¬ 
ous operation without overheating It 
is claimed that the blower is able to 
run continuously for 24 hours a day, 
if necessary 

This new cleaner, manufactured by 
Ideal Industries, Inc , serves a multitude 
of industrial and commercial uses It 
vacuums, blows, sprays, and dries, and 
is quickly and easily converted to any 
of its functions 

With powerful suction force, it cleans 
away dirt, dust, and grime which ac¬ 
cumulates on and around machinery, 
motors, generators, and so on 

In some instances, where the parts 
to be cleaned are encased or otherwise 
inaccessible, such as in air conditioning, 
refrigeration, and heating units, the 
dirt to be removed has become oil- 
soaked and heavy, and must be blown 
out The blower does the job easily and 
safely While blowing velocity is high, 
the pressure is low, eliminating the 
possibility of damage from blasting 

The unit may also be used as a 
sprayer for deodorants, insecticides, 
paint, varnish, and so on And if drying 
action is desired, a heater nozzle is at¬ 
tached to the blower, which raises the 
temperature of the blown air to a mini¬ 
mum of 85 degrees, Fahrenheit This is 



useful in drying motor windings and 
electrical equipment, and also for dry¬ 
ing paints, inks, and so on 
In addition to this heavy-duty 
blower, there is also available a medi¬ 
um-duty model with a 2/3 horsepower 
motor, which displaces air at 19,000 feet 
per minute This model weighs 9% 
pounds 


STUD WELDING 

Results in New Blind-Fastening 
Method of High Strength 

Three out of every ten cars coming 
off the 1947 automobile production 
lines are minus the bolt heads that 
have always marred the streamlined 
surfaces of bumpers The secret of this 
construction lies in the fact that lead¬ 
ing motor manufacturers ere now at¬ 
taching bumpers to their frames by 
the new blin^-fastening method of 
stud welding 

Bolt holes, which reduce the basic 
strength of these parts and provide 
an inevitable starting place for corro¬ 
sion, are eliminated by the use of 
stud welding in which headless bolts 
are welded directly to the interior sur¬ 
face of the parts 


DYNAMOMETER SCALE 

E/immqfes Double Handling by 
Weighing At Stock Pile 

Saving considerable time and labor 
while taking inventories, a portable 
dynamometer scale eliminates the 
necessity of moving stocks to a plat¬ 
form scale, usually some distance from 


Spraying, b|ewing, and vacnan* 
ing with muc btsfo blower nail 



the stock piles, and then moving them 
back again The scale which does away 
with this double handling fits the crane 
or hoist hook and reads instaneously 
in pounds on the face of the dial With 
this scale, made by W C Dillon and 
Company, on the hook the load can be 
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lifted right at the stock pile and Im¬ 
mediately replaced without further 
handling Dillon dynamometer scale 
capacities are from 0 to 500 pounds to 
0 to 20,000 pounds Scales are all the 
same size and same weight regardless 
of capacity 

RUBBER-BASE PAINT 

Resists Moisture and Abrasion, 

Gives tong Lasting Protection 

Formino a tough, hard, elastic coating 
which is highly moisture-proof and re¬ 
sistant to acids, alkalis, and abrasion, 
a rubber-base paint may be used on 
wood, metal, plaster, cement, and many 
other surfaces 

The coat is smooth and velvety to 
the touch, with a high gloss, and may 
be applied by brush or spray A prod¬ 
uct of Foundry Rubber, Inc , the paint 
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drie« sufficiently in 10 or 15 mJnutft* to 
receive * second cost, and in four to 
eight hours, depending on temperature 
and humidity, it is fully hard and dry 
Particularly well suited to use in 
foundries for the protection of wood 
patterns subjected to severe ramming 
of hot moist sand, this paint, called 
Faracoat, is said to resist sand abrasion 
and outlast shellac, lacquer, and other 
finishes by four to eight or more times 
Foundries report that Paracoat does 
not become tacky or sticky as shellac 
does, and the patterns draw clean and 
clear of sand Also, the moisture-proof¬ 
ing qualities of the paint stabilize the 
moisture content of the wood, thus 
eliminating warping 


SCHOLASTIC SLIDE RULE 

Has New Slide Arrangement To 
Simplify Computations 

With scales on the front of the rule 
so arranged that only one setting of 
the hairline gives with each result its 
square root, cube root, and logarithm, 
a new deci log log slide rule, greatly 
simplifies computations The log log 
scale on the back is expanded for 
greater accuracy, and arranged to give 
these five readings with each setting 
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of the hairline 1) decimal fraction to 
four and five figures, 2) its reciprocal 
to four and five figures, 3) logarithm, 
4) cologarithm, and 5) natural 
logarithm to base The scales read from 
one ten billionth to ten billion, and 
give decimal point location A simple 
legend tells which scale to read when 
raising to powers The slide rule, pro¬ 
duced by Pickett and Eckel, Inc, is 
made of magnesium alloy with a plas¬ 
tics surface bearing permanent, ex¬ 
panded, easy-to-read washable scales 
The size is 12VH by 2*4 by 3/16 inches 


VISE WITH FINGERS 

Grips Difficult Shapes Surely 
Without Marring Work 

Grasping firmly regular as well as ir¬ 
regular shapes which oould not be 
held in conventional vises, a new 
bench vise has fingers which give the 
user the advantage of having a third 
hand This novel vise, made of solid 
bronze, will 'hold disks, rings, spheres, 
hemispheres, tubes, and almost any 



Vise fingers hold disk firmly 
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irregular shape without marring, dent¬ 
ing, or scratching the work The vise, 
called Bench King, will hold work 
from 0 001 inch thick to two and one 
half inches thick with equal strength 
and positional convenience The four 
fingers supplied as accessories with the 
vise fit into sockets in'* the two jaws 
The vise, made by Benjamin Uydess 
and Sons, Inc , may be used with these 
fingers, with tube and jring arbors (al¬ 
so supplied with the vise), or it may 
be used alone for holding flat work 


SMALL FLUORESCENT LAMP 

Is Coo I, High Intensity Light 
Source for Close Work 

Designed for use on standard or spe¬ 
cial-purpose machines or for close 
bench work, a miniature fluorescent 
lamp produces a light intensity of 550 
foot-candles at three inches working 
distance, and a color temperature of 
3500 degrees Kelvin This intense il¬ 
lumination, converging on the subject 
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from widely divergent angles, flood¬ 
lights the subject, thereby minimizing 
ohjectional bright spots and reflections, 
A normal operating temperature of 
115 degrees, Fahrenheit, allows close 
work without appreciable radiant heat 
or hot surfaces The lamp, a product 
of Stocker and Yale, is designed for 
use on 115 volts, 60 cycle ac Starting 
is accomplished by twisting the starter 
knob on the lamp after the plug-ln- 
type ballast reactor is plugged Into a 
standard electrical outlet 
Twin four-watt bulbs of standard 
manufacture are rated at 2500 hours 
normal life, and may be obtained at 
any electrical supply store 
The lamp is finished with a baked 
black wrinkle exterior and a baked 
white enamel reflector Although nor¬ 
mally supplied with supporting bracket 
and cast base, it may be obtained less 
these supports where direct attachment 
to machines is desired 


MAGNETIC PROBE 

Extends, Retracts Magnet To 
Vary Field Strength 

Comprising a powerful permanent 
magnet housed in a plastics tube, a new 
magnetic probe finds many applications 
in industry and in the shop The mag¬ 
netic bar can be extended from the 

Pookst-slzs probe wttb magnet extended 



housing or retracted by turning a plas¬ 
tics knob at one end, by domg this, the 
probe's magnetic field strength may be 
varied—the greatest strength being 
reached when the magnet is fully ex¬ 
tended Called Magicbar by its manu¬ 
facturer, EH jay Enterprises, the probe 
resembles a fountain pen, and can be 
carried by means of a pocket clip 
The probe is well suited to such uses 
as removing magnetic particles from the 
operating areas of machines, picking 
up hard-to-grasp articles such as small 
screws, tacks, and so on, and removing 
small sharp magnetic objects from stor¬ 
age bins Plant first-aid stations should 
find the probe helpful in removing steel 
splinters The adjustable magnetic 
strength feature makes it possible for 
the doctor or nurse to properly orient 
the splinter for extraction without pain¬ 
ful rupture of the tissues 


POWER-FACTOR CAPACITOR 

With Glass Bushings Will Not 
Puncture With Overload 

Using cast glass bushings made of ex¬ 
ceptionally stable low-expansion glass 
in which are cast metal inserts of a 
special nickel-steel alloy, new power- 
factor capacitors are hermetically sealed 
units The thermal expansion charac¬ 
teristics of the alloy are coordinated 
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with those of the glass A metal mount¬ 
ing flange cap is fused directly to the 
glass and the flange is In turn welded 
and soldered to the capacitor case, 
forming a hermetic seal that is perma¬ 
nently moisture-tight 
According to the manufacturer, the 
General Electric Company, these glass 
bushings are practically unaffected by 
weathering, micro-organisms, and ther¬ 
mal shock When excess potential is 
applied, the bushings will flash over 
externally rather than puncture or 
shatter The bushings are equipped with 
a split-type solderless connector, as¬ 
sembled after completion of the ca¬ 
pacitor 


FINGER GUARD 

Without Seam on Wearing Surface , 
Offers Over-End Protection 

P rotectinc the thumb and fingers not 
only on the face and sides, new finger 
guards extend the leather protection 
over the ends of the fingers There are 
no seams or joints at the finger tips, 
affording comfortable handling of 
even the smallest parts during buffing, 
grinding, polishing, and similar op¬ 
erations The seams on the sides are 
well out of the wearing zone, the elas- 
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tic webbing assures comfortable wear¬ 
ing without annoying slipping These 
new finger guards are made by the 
Industrial Glovtt Company in three 
weights of leather light, medium, and 
heavy Four sizes are available small, 
medium, and large for the fingers, and 
one thumb size 

CLOTH PANft INSTALLATION 

By Locking Fabric With Plastics 
Strip Saves Time, Labor 

Fabric for the cloth-paneled interior 
of the Boeing "Stratocruiser" need no 
longer be hemmed or cut to exact 



Locking strips hold fabric tightly 


shape a new method of installation 
uses strips of Tennessee Eastman Cor¬ 
poration s Temte to lock the fabric in 
place One plastics strip is fastened 
to the airplane structure, a locking 
strip, about which the fabric to be in¬ 
stalled is wrapped, snaps into place 
over the first strip, automatically 
tightening the fabric panel 


ELECTRONIC SORTER 

Inspects, Classifies, Counts at 
Rate of One Per Second 

Inspecting for accuracy of both diam¬ 
eter and length, an automatic sorting 
gage can check up to 3600 plastics foun¬ 
tain barrels per hour An electronic 
system is used to make the actual meas¬ 
urements and to control the mechanical 
devices which sort the barrels The 
device, which sorts acceptable barrels 
into four size categories, rejecting over- 
and under-sized pieces, was made for 
the Esterbrook Pen Company by the 
Federal Products Corporation 

As the pen barrels pass through the 
gage, they are inspected in the fol¬ 
lowing sequence 

1 Acceptance or rejection for length 
Over- and under-size parts fall into a 
reject tote box Satisfactory parts con¬ 
tinue through the gage 

2 Acceptance or rejection for diam¬ 
eter Unsatisfactory parts fall into an¬ 
other reject box 
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3 Satisfactory parts sorted into four 
usable diameter groups, each tolerance 
equaling 0 001 inch 

Both rejects and acceptable parts are 
counted 

Greater accuracy, simultaneous con¬ 
trol of two dimensions, and greater 
speed of work handling and inspection 
are counted among the advantages of 
this system over manual inspection 
methods Labor savings alone, it is 
estimated, will pay for the gage in little 
more than a year 

The Federal-Foote, Pierson Elec¬ 
tronic Comparator, upon which this 
gage is based, is adaptable to a great 
many such inspection applications Al¬ 
ready similar devices are in use for 
the inspection of such articles as piston 
pins, bearing balls and rollers 


STABILIZED FEED BURNERS 

Deliver Constant Amount of Fuel 
In Spite of Viscosity Changes 

In a new series of industrial heavy 
fuel oil bui ners, means are used to 
stabilize the feeding rate of fuel, re¬ 
gardless of changes in fuel oil tem¬ 
perature or viscosity These new Iron 
Fireman burners have capacities Jrom 
8 to 125 gallons per hour 
Even though the fluidity of the fuel 
may vary widely with changes in tem¬ 
perature, it is claimed that these Iron 
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Firemen burners will deliver the same 
quantity of oil, no matter how thick or 
thin, and will feed evenly whether at 
the maximum burning rate or throttled 
down to low capacity It is reported 
that no regulating valve or viscosity 
compensating device Is required 


RADIATION DETECTOR 

For Use in Field or Laboratory 
Is Light and Portable 

Battery powered to adapt it for field 
survey work, a new and compact Geiger 
counter is suitable also for use in the 
laboratory or plant for radioactivity 
determinations It is carried by hand 



Deteetsr uH weighs II petals 


or by means of a shoulder strap when 
employed in such work 

*nie Geiger tube is enclosed in a 
housing which permits differential de¬ 
tection of hard and soft radiation com¬ 
ponents and is connected by a flexible 
cord to the internal circuits It may 
be employed either within the cabinet, 
where it is mounted in clips, or it can 
be removed for hand use m scanning 
areas where radioactivity is to be in¬ 
vestigated 

Controls and indicators are con¬ 
veniently located on a top panel so 
that adjustments and measurements 
can be made while the unit Is being 
carried For laboratory work, the 
counter, produced by North American 
Philips Company, Inc , may be mounted 
so that the instrument panel is in a 
vertical position, which facilitates ob¬ 
servation of the radiation indicators 
from a distance 

The indicating meter shows the rate 
at which radioactive pulses are re¬ 
ceived and also is used to determine 
the potential applied to the Geiger- 
counter tube Visual indication of the 
pulse rate is provided by the flasher 
which is mounted on the panaL If head 
phones are connected to the jack ter- 
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minals, audible signals can be received 
Geiger-counter voltage is adjusted 
by means of a convenient rotary con¬ 
trol High- and low-voltage supplies 
are controlled by a master switch 
which is interlocked with the cover 
This shuts off the power automatically 
when the instrument is closed All 
components are mounted in a metal 
cabinet measuring 12V« by 11% by 4V« 
inches The instrument complete with 
batteries weighs 17 pounds 


ASBESTOS-COTTON TOWEL 

Has Good Wafer Absorption and 
Polishing Properties 

Said to wipe dishes faster and dryer 
than conventional towels, a new dish 
towel contains 20 percent asbestos, a 
material long noted for its ability to 
resist fire, and recently discovered to 
have excellent water absorption and 
polishing properties The towel, known 
as Carose 1, is produced by the textile 
division of United States Rubber Com¬ 
pany, and is made in a range of six 
colors—red, green, yellow, rose, blue, 
and burgundy The ability of asbestos 
to soak up water and impart a polish 
to china and glass was discovered by 
textile engineers testing asbestos fabric 
for fireproof ironing board covers As¬ 
bestos combined with 80 percent cotton 
produces a fabric similar to linen in 
appearance When dyed the cotton ab¬ 
sorbs color but the asbestos remains 
white, resulting in a mottled fabric 
While the asbestos content is suffi¬ 
cient to provide maximum polishing 
and wiping efficiency, it is not sufficient 
to make the fabric fireproof 


NUMBERING TOOL 

Built Especially For 
Heavy Work 

P er hitting unusually heavy stamping, 
a simplified numbering machine fea¬ 
tures solid wheels and a one-piece 
solid bar stock alloy tool-steel holder 
The machine numbers from one to 
999 The wheel locking Is accomplished 
by a solid lock that fits into a depres¬ 
sion between the characters, or sepa- 
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rate locks for each wheel may be con¬ 
structed. The numbering machine, a 
product of the Acromark Company, is 
especially well suited to field work, 
where it eliminates the necessity of 
carrying easily lost individual number¬ 
ing stamps. 


FLOOR MAT 

With Rubber Cone Construction 
Reduces Workers' Fatigue 

Promoting safety and comfort In fac¬ 
tory and office, a rubber floor mat, 21 Va 
inches square, is made with some 2000 
rubber cones, a quarter Inch in height, 
on its upper and lower surfaces This 
black, non-skidding, non-marking mat 
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not only cushions the feet of those who 
must work standing for long periods of 
time, but also protects them from pos¬ 
sible electrical shocks An interesting 
feature of the mat, called Magic Mat 
by its producer, Avenue Manufacturing 
and Sales Company, is the method by 
which it is cleaned The mat is simply 
dropped onto a hard floor, and, due to 
the rubber-cone construction, the dirt 
just falls off 


WATER-SHEDDING LIQUID 

Dries Metal Surface* and 
Helps Inhibit Rust 

Having very high penetrating power 
to enable it to displace water from 
blind holes and crevices, a new prod¬ 
uct in the form of a thin mobile liquid 
sheds water from the surfaces of met¬ 
als After the water has been displaced, 
the work is removed from the liquid 
and the solvent evaporates, leaving a 
water-free surface with some rust-in¬ 
hibiting properties 

The liquid is recommended for dry¬ 
ing of plated work to prevent staining, 
spots that normally remain on the 
work from solids dissolved in the 
water, such as chromic acid, or from 
the normal solids present in hard wa¬ 
ter, are removed. The water separates 
to the bottom of the liquid and can 
be drawn off periodically 

The liquid, known as Hydrex, is being 
used for drying of jewelry whieh con¬ 
tain many recesses that formerly re¬ 
quired alcohol* distilled water, or saw¬ 
dust drying Silver plated work is be¬ 
ing dried without spotting, using this 
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water displacing liquid followed by a 
vapor degreaser This liquid, manu¬ 
factured by Enthone, Inc., can be used 
for drying of steel after pickling and 
ia particularly valuable for drying in 
the presence of high humidity when 
rusting occurs The liquid displaces the 
water from the surface of the steel 
and the thin film of material remain¬ 
ing acts as a rust-inhibitor without de¬ 
tracting from the appearance of the 
work 


SAW FILER 

Clamps Onto Hand So w, Insures 
Proper Filing Angle 

Enabling even the most inexperienced 
hand to sharpen a hand saw swiftly 
and correctly, a new tool clamps onto 
the saw to guide the operation Two 
simple adjustments set the correct pitch 
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and angle to sharpen any type of hand 
saw Called the Speed Saw filer, It is 
made by the Speed Corporation, and 
is reported to have been thoroughly 
tested by both amateur and professional 
wood workers 

THERMOPLASTIC POLYBLEND 

Unites Qualities of Polyvinyl 
Chloride, Nitrile Rubber 

Combining the toughness and chemi¬ 
cal resistance of polyvinyl chloride with 
the solvent resistance and flexibility 
of nitrile rubber, a new thermoplastic 
material is also unusual in that the 
valuable characteristics of vinyl 
elastomers are achieved with no liquid 
plasticizer The nitrile component of 
the material serves as a non-extract- 
able, non-migrating, polymeric plasti¬ 
cizer If desired, conventional liquid 
plasticizers may also be added 
Designated Geon polyblend 500 x 
503, the new material has been espe¬ 
cially designed for extruding and 
calendering, and is unusually well 
adapted to embossing and press-polish¬ 
ing operations. This should be of ex¬ 
treme value to the upholstery, shoe, 
electrical, and packaging industries. In 
the electrical Industry, polyblend will 
serve as an excellent covering for 
cables containing vinyl insulated wires 
since there Is no danger of plasticizer 


migration This elimination of plasti¬ 
cizer transfer is also important to food 
packaging and adhesive applications 
The compounding, processing, and 
fabrication of polyblend, developed by 
the B F Goodrich Chemical Company, 
have characteristics peculiar to both 
vinyl plastics and nitrile rubber The 
stock can be easily processed either on 
a hot or a cold mill where it forms a 
smooth sheet after only one “pass,” 
and, unlike rubber, does not require a 
“breakdown" period 
Stocks to be press-polished after 
calendering may be processed like rub¬ 
ber at low calendering temperatures of 
150 to 250 degrees, Fahrenheit If maxi¬ 
mum physical properties are desired at 
the calendering operation, for such ap¬ 
plications as films for packaging the 
stock should be calendered like a vinyl 
plastics at temperatures of 300 to 330 
degrees, Fahrenheit It is interesting to 
note that at temperatures between 310 
and 330 degrees, Fahrenheit, the transi¬ 
tion of polyblend from a rubber-like 
polymer to a vinyl plastics becomes 
complete 


SPARK-GUARD 

Prevents Accidental Sparking In 
Electrostatic Painting 

electronic safety device so sensi¬ 
tive that it can be set to anticipate an 
accidental short, and de-energize the 
electrostatic field before a spark-over 
develops in electrostatic spray-coating 
and dip-detearing processes, will auto¬ 
matically stop the equipment should a 
piece accidentally approach the dis¬ 
charge electrode 

In electrostatic spraying, special dis¬ 
charge electrodes are energized to 
bombard atomized paint with a nega¬ 
tive charge as the particles enter the 
coating zone The product being painted 
passes through this zone on a conveyor, 
which, being electrically grounded, also 
serves to keep the piece at the opposite 
polarity to the electrodes This polarity 
differential creates a flow of charges 
and attracts the paint to the product 
with a “wrap-around" action charac¬ 
teristic of the process So powerful is 
the attraction of the field within the 
coating zone that some paint particles 
make 180 degree turns and “paint 
around a curve" so that paint which 
otherwise would become overspray 
contributes to the coating of the prod¬ 
uct 

In normal operation of this Ransburg 
process, the likelihood of any spark 
occurring is minimized by installing the 
electrostatic equipment in accordance 
with rules established by the National 
Fire Protection Association Under 
these rules, the electrostatic installa¬ 
tion is engineered so that any part of 
the equipment which transmits elec¬ 
tric current is separated from the prod¬ 
ucts being painted or parts of opposite 
polarity by at least twice the possible 
spark-over distance 

The new "spark-guard” is designed 
to further minimize sparking possibili¬ 
ties which would result from any ab¬ 
normal accidental reduction of this 



The quality built Into South Bend Pre 
cision Lathes enables them to produce 
quality work with efficiency regardless 
of the type of machining Close toler¬ 
ances can be maintained and a maxi¬ 
mum volume of fine work produced 
with a minimum of effort 

ORDER NOW FOR EARLY DELIVERY 

Factory Timm Paymmmt Plan Available 

• INCH LATHI PtICIS 

9'* x 3' Model C, 6 speed $145 00 

tx3' Model B, 6 spoed 193 00 

9‘x3' Model A, 12 speed 270 00 
10" R x 3' Quick Change Lathe 768 00 

FLOOR LATHE PRICKS 

13" x 5" Quick Change Lathe $1090 00 
13** x 5' Toolroom Lathe 14)8 00 

14W'x 5'Quick Chonge Lathe 1309 00 
14V4' x 5' Toolroom Lathe 1662 00 
16' x 6 Quick Change Lathe 1567 00 
16" x 6' Toolroom Lathe 1958 00 

All prices fob factory leu electrical equip¬ 
ment 9 Dench Lathe price* quoted leu bench 
* Price Increase* on South Send Lathes average 
lees than 15 per cent over the prewar levels. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG J00-F 

Describes South Bend 
Quick Change and 
Toolroom Latheswith 
9* to 16“ swings; Pre 
cision Turret Lathes 
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Today, war worries have been succeeded 
by an atomic turmoil Far-reaching 
changes have always followed wars— 
and the man who has kept pace always 
comes out on top 

Come what may, one need is never 
completely filled—the need for compe¬ 
tent executives to direct business and 
industry In tumultuous times like those 
of today, this demand multiplies Right 
now, the outlook for ambitious men is 
brighter than ever before—if they have 
the training to take advantage of op¬ 
portunities 

The training needed is not narrowly 
specialized, but goes broad and deep, 
probing the basic principles that underly 
all business. It provides the knowledge 
that enables men to direct the activities 
of others not in one department or one 
kind of business, but in any business It 
supplies the "know how" that enables 
top executives to manage any business 

How to get such executive training 


Takes months instead of years 

This knowledge takes years to acquire 
by ordinary methods Through Institute 
training, the process is concentrated and 
thus finished in a matter of months It 
does not interfere with a man’s present 
position, being taken at home, during 
spare hours More than 430,000 men 
have subscribed, many call it "a turning 
point m their lives M 

Many prominent contributors 

One reason why the Institute Course is 
so basic, thorough and scientific is found 
in its list of prominent contributors 
Among them are such men as Thomas 
J Watson, President, International Busi¬ 
ness Machines Corp , Frederick W 
Pickard, Vice President and Director, 
E I du Pont tie Nemours & Co , Clifton 
Slusser, Vice President, Goodyear Tire 
Sc Rubber Co , and Herman Steinkraus, 
President, Bridgeport Brass Company 


Training of this kind is provided by the 
Modern Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute The 
Course covers the four maior functions 
of business—Production, Marketing, Fi¬ 
nance and Accounting It turns out not 
accountants, or salesmen or production 
men, but executives! 


Fill in and mail this 
coupon today, and a 
fret copy of "Forging 
Ahead in Business" 
will be mailed to you 



“Forging Ahead in Business’-FREE! 

You can read the Institute’s stimulating 
story in the 64-page booklet "Forging 
Ahead m Business " Convenient, time 
saving, it is offered without cost or obli 
gation Simply fill in and mail the coupon 1 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 31, 71 Went 23rd St. 

New York 10, N Y 

In Canada 54 Wellington Street, West, 
Toronto 1 One. 

Please 
the 64 . 

IN BUS 
Name 
Firm Name 
Business Address 
Position 
Home Address 


□to L One. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


separation It consists essentially of a 
self-contained control cabinet, power 
pack, and electronic relays arranged to 
de-energize the field when accidental 
dislocation of a part reduces the sepa¬ 
ration below safe limits The device 
also activates a bell and lamp to signal 
the operator, and can be wired to stop 
the conveyor or other equipment as 
desired 


BOARD JACK 

Assures Tight-Fitting Joints 
m Flooring or Siding 

particular interest to building 
contractors, carpenters, and home¬ 
builders is a new tool operating on the 
lever principle which was especially 
designed for quick application of floor¬ 
ing, siding, and sheathing with the 
tightest possible joints With this tool, 
called Bord-Jak, even badly warped 
boards can be forced into line and 
held In position for easy and accurate 
nailing Tongue-and-groove or square- 
edge flooring or siding can be brought 
into perfect tight-fitting allnement 
without hammering or battering the 
lumber—all with substantial savings in 
time, labor, and cost 
It is not necessary to hammer, block, 
and feet boards in order to obtain close- 
fitting joints A quick tap of the ham¬ 
mer against the anchor head sets it in¬ 
to position on the joists Lever action 
against the broad pressure plates 



For tiding, tool It ottd Virtually 


Floor-laying tool In im 
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squeezes the boards tightly together, 
and holds them In position, leaving the 
hands free for nailing 
Spreading and squeezing joists or 
studs that bow too closely together can 
be accomplished with ease by using 
accessory feet which are a part of each 
tool, product of the Maco Corporation 
After true alinement has been made, 
studs or joists are held in accurate 
position until nailed or anchored to 
hold permanently In applying sheath¬ 
ing or siding, the tool is used vertically 
rather than horizontally 


DJJAL PURPOSE TOOL 

Combines Hand Drill and 
Pamt Brush Cleaner 

Combining in a single unit a paint 
brush cleaner and a hand drill, a new 
device is easily converted from one ap- 



As drill (right)—brush clsansr (left) 


plication to the other by replacing the 
drill chuck with the brush-clamp at¬ 
tachment, or vice-versa The gear ratio 
is eight to one, as a drill, the unit, pro¬ 
duced by Home Utilities, Inc, will bore 
holes up to a quarter inch in diameter 


DIAL INDICATOR 

Has High Amplification Ratio 
For Greater Accuracy 

Said to extend the field of accuracy 
which can be covered by a wholly 
mechanical dial indicator, a quadrant- 
type dial indicator which has standard 
mounting dimensions is suited for use 
on comparators and on fixtures for con¬ 
trolling especially close tolerances 

The indicator, called Micronar, has 
an unusually high amplification ratio 
for an instrument of the dial indicator 
type The scale of the English unit 
model is divided into 0001 inch steps 
and in the central portion these in¬ 
tervals have been subdivided to 00002 
inch Consistent repeatability and ac¬ 
curacy in keeping with these fine divi¬ 
sions is claimed The effective range is 
0018 inch, considered adequate for the 
fine checking for which this instrument 
is intended 

The working advantages of Micronar, 
made by the Standard Gage Company, 
Inc., include a light-weight hand which 
is instantly responsive and reaches its 
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final position without noticeable flutter¬ 
ing The dial is rotatable over a small 
angle by means of a fine adjusting 
screw which facilitates setting the in¬ 
strument to a standard The Micronar 
is regularly furnished with a sapphire 
tipped contact point for wear resistance 
In addition to the English model there 
is available a metric model graduated 
in 001mm and having a range of 04mm 


ALUMINUM PAINT 

Dries Fast, Resists Attack 
By Most Chemicals 

M ade with a corrosion-proof, syn¬ 
thetic resin vehicle and a special alu¬ 
minum powder that leafs well, an 
aluminum protective coat offers ad¬ 
vantages not obtainable with ordinary 
aluminum paints Since aluminum is 
acted upon by both acids and alkalis, 
and since there are nearly always at 
least some traces of chemicals in the 
atmosphere of every industrial plant 
area, the encasing of the aluminum 
particles in an acid-, alkali-, and 
waterproof synthetic resin vehicle pro¬ 
tects the leafed aluminum from any 
dulling corrosive effect Further, since 
the synthetic resin vehicle transmits 
approximately 95 percent of the visible 
light (in contrast to the dark amber 
color and lower light transmission of 
conventional aluminum vehicles), this 
coating, called Prufcoat Aluminum, ac¬ 
tually is brighter in the first place 

The leafed aluminum particles plus 
the polymerized Prufcoat vehicle not 
only provide protection against acids, 
alkalis, and water, but also seal in al) 
average surface conditions Thus, Pruf¬ 
coat Aluminum can be satisfactorily 
applied to any general maintenance 
surface that is dry and reasonably free 
of rust and foreign material (oil, 
grease, tar, and asphalt) The resultant 
coating also keeps moisture and other 
corrosive agents from reaching the sur¬ 
face 

The volatile solvents in Prufcoat 
Aluminum evaporate sufficiently with¬ 
in a few minutes after application to 
leave the coating dry to the touch 
It can rain within a matter of minutes 



WE TRY TO MAKE 

Perfect 

FIRST-SURFACE MIRRORS! 

A perfect mirror surface would 
be as hard as a diamond, as 
corrosion-resistant as platinum, 
and would reflect all the light 
falling on it But unfortunately 
nature does not provide us with 
a metal of these characteristics 
And we do make as good a 
first surface mirror as can be 
made! 

Recipe 1 T ake one or more 
metals as they exist 

2 Deposit them with care 
and precision on dean 
surfaces 

3 Rigorously reject all that 
do not meet our stand 
ards 

4 Sell them everywhere for 
complete satisfaction. 

Results Mirrors of which we at 
EVAPORATED are proud! 

Write for descriptive folder 
Ht%ft vacuum chambers are used in 
the production of our mtrrort 
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AIN ICO PI HD MOTOft 


WORLD'S 

SMALLEST 

MOTOR 


1' I ltt' x 1* mad* for 71 VaHs DO 
runs on 4 Plasblieht batteries 
UTIRflail 

DRIV* It h i genora tor I 


$ 3.50 


after the paint ha* bean applied with 
no adverse effect updn the A finished Job 
This fast sir-drying characteristic also 
makes the ooating unusually interest- 
ins for production line painting where 
it is desired to paint sheet metal prod¬ 
ucts, and either keep a production line 
moving or to handle the painted prod¬ 
uct within a matter of minutes 


Radplek ta buying headquarter! for 
BMtto-BMtronlo repair and replace¬ 
ment needs. Lory* stooka, complete 
selections lowsst price* fend for 
mac lUdoUfc Buying Oulds 

U l i l A Co^ D«t \% 
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ALUMINIZING 

SURFACE HARDENED 00ATIN0S 

Q*t TK* Rett 

6" — $2 50 14- — 114 00 

8" — 3 50 16* — IS 00 

10* — 5 00 18" — 21 00 

12 Mi* — 8 00 20* — 24U>0 

24* — *30 00 

LEROY M. E. CLAUSINfl 

3507-350* Unwin A.. Chlto*. JS, III 


ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 

Cadet cart, box. black I 30 each 

Antiqu* oil cup *5 

Kray rear sight new 1 5* 

Shot cun ntppiej w 

Revolver holster black cal 38 <8 

Mauser W book 48 

Angular bayonet cal 45 M ' 

Laad ladle bowl 1 8* * 

Flint pistol barrel 8' rusty 15 * 

Flints, assorted II far |1 H 

Assorted screwdrvsn It for fl ** 

PrrfceJ do not mctud* posts ye 

Article* shown in special circular for 3 c stamp 
1943 catalog, 308 pay**, over 2,000 illufttra 
ttons of guns, pistols, sabers, hslmsli msdala, 
buttons, ate matlod in U S foe on* dollar 

FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 

SOI Bmndway N«w York 12 , N Y 
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SOLIDS-HANDLING PUMP 

Designed For AHinrmum Dt/ufion, 
Has Longer Service Life 

Intended for applications where dilu¬ 
tion must be kept to a minimum, even 
though it may result in reducing the 
life of the sleeve and packing, a new 
type of sollds-handllng pump with a 
special back cover Allowing for two 
rings of packing between the seal cage 
and the area of the casing in back of 
the impeller has no stuffing box wear 
plate This solids-handling pump, pro¬ 
duced by the Allis-Chalmers Manu¬ 
facturing Company, is an addition to the 
line of pumps produced by that com¬ 
pany for several years, which has its 
seal cage immediately adjacent to the 
area of the casing in back of the im¬ 
peller This latter unit has been used 
In pumping such solids as slurries, tail¬ 
ings, pulps, sludges, and so on, where 
materials must be kept out of the 
stuffing box, regardless of dilution, or 
where dilution is not considered to be 
a disadvantage 

Combining a special design plus n 
new, highly abrasive-resistant alloy 
this solids-handling pump is said to 
outlast ordinary pumps two to four 
times, and is available in capacities 
from 175 to 7000 gallons per minute at 
heads through 100 feet 


DEHUMIDIFYING AGENT 

Supplied in C/of/i Bag To Be 
Hung Wherever Needed 

Designed for use wherever air damp¬ 
ness should be removed or reduced, 
a new dehumidifier effectively aids in 
the prevention of mold and mildew 
During the war, this material, called 
De-Moist, was used as a dehydrating 
agent for the prevention of damage by 
rust in shipment of equipment over¬ 
seas It is claimed to be superior to 
many other air-drying agents because 
it not only attracts moisture—up to 
100 percent of its weight—but com¬ 
pletely absorbs this moisture like a 
sponge It does not drip When this 
material, made by the G N Coughlan 
Company, has absorbed Its full capacity 
of moisture, it can be regenerated as 
often as desired, simply by baking for 
an hour or two in an oven 
It U available now in 12-ounce pack¬ 
ages, one package being adequate for 
an average room This package consists 
of a cloth sack containing the product, 
and an outside container made with a 
vapor-proof aluminum foil lining The 
user simply removes the outer con¬ 
tainer and hangs the cloth sack wher¬ 
ever needed 


ELECTRIC CIOCK MANUFACTURERS, d* 

•Irous of entry to iritlih market, and In 
forested In a n*w movement (covered by 
British potent) should communicate with 
f Srodbury, 53, Cranbrook Street, Oldham 
Lancashire—England 
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Satisfaction or money back 
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BULLETIN 

- , BRIEFS— 

Conducted by K M CANAVAN 

(The Editor will appreciate It 
if you will mention Scientific 
American when writing for any 
of the publication* listed below) 


Changing th* Shapi or Metals With 
An Engine Lathe This 160-page 
book, containing over 500 charts, pho¬ 
tographs, and drawings, is a compre¬ 
hensive industrial-training tool ex¬ 
plaining the "why” rather than the 
“how” of lathe operation Intent is to 
stimulate workman initiative and pride 
of craftsmanship Extremely readable 
Available at special rates for industrial 
training programs Shell Oil Company, 
Inc, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20y 
New York —Individual copies $7.50 

Textout* Laminated Plastics This 64- 
page booklet lists 44 different grades 
of this sheet material with their elec¬ 
trical, physical, and mechanical prop¬ 
erties as well as Information on the 
manufacture, application engineering, 
and properties of each type General 
Electric Company, Chemical Netos Bu¬ 
reau, Pittsfield , Massachusetts --Gratis 

Pedestal Spot Welders Describing a 
line of welders built on heavy duty 
principles and equally adaptable for 
miscellaneous spot welding and for high 
production work, this bulletin presents 
specifications, drawings, and details of 
the available types and sizes Request 
Bulletin No 503 Progressive Welder 
Company , 3050 East Outer Drive, De¬ 
troit 12, Michigan—Gratis 

Dues inal, a chemical selective plugging 
agent for use in secondary recovery 
of oil from oil wells by water flooding, 
la described in a 12-page booklet Point¬ 
ing out how Dresinal can be economi¬ 
cally effective in reducing excessive 
Water consumption by sealing off the 
more permeable, non-productive sands, 
and directing the water flow into oil- 
containing sands, the booklet also gives 
information on how it is applied and 
the results obtained. Hercules Powder 
Company , Wilmington 99, Delaware — 
Gratis 

Investigation or the Strength or Riv¬ 
eted Joints in Copper Sheets, by 
W M Wilson and A M Ozelsel, is a 
bulletin based on the findings of 
tests conducted by the Engineering Ex¬ 
periment Station of the University of 
Illinois Request Bulletin No 360 Unl- 
verstty of Illinois, Engineering Experi¬ 
ment Station, Vrbana, Illinois ^-Gratis 

GE Lamp Bulletin This 76-page bulle¬ 
tin, prepared by C E Weitz, has 
been called the lamp users* “bible” It 
contains technical data on lamp design 
and operation, gathered from a wide 
range of bulletins and articles, and 
covers incandescent, mercury, and 
fluorescent lamps Included are photo¬ 
graphs, diagrams, and charts, info rum- 
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The Editors Recommend 


PROCEDURES IN EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS— 
By John Strong, PhJJ A wealth of useful data 
of • practical klpd for the conitrurtor experimenter 
and skilled craftsman $7 4ft 

HIGH FREQUENCY INDUCTION HEATING — 
By Frank W Curtis Aniwen many questions con 
rerning induction heat in* and Jta utility in indna 
trial procetaaa Thoroughly practical in scope $3 10 

TOOK MAKING — *y f M Culm Instruction, 
for making and using all kinda from personal tool* 
tn arbor preaae# lathe* planer* etc in different 
metal* $4.10 

VFW HELP FOR RUPTURE (HERNIA) „ By 
John W Hint A pamphlet for thoac who wear 
trusses deacriblni a aerirt of exercises designed to 
strengthen muscle* and keep the hernia under con 
trol No claim* are made for eurea but the inform* 
lion given will benefit many patient. 12 pace* 

S3 10 

lOUR HAIR AND ITS CARE — By Oscar L 
Lmvln, M D , and Howard T Bohr man , MD 

Scientific facta about hair—how to aave and beautify 
it treat infection* and to oil Real facta — not a 
cure for baldneaa ' screed S3 XO 

MUSICAL ACOUSTICS — By Ckmrtms Culver 

Textbook for college *tudent* majoring in musk 
and eaarntiaily phyaica throughout Cover, all impor 
(ant phases of acoustics of mu.ic $3 10 

PLASTICS — By J H DmBoU Third edition 
■ gain revised and enlarged with two four colvr 
plate* Hii* Is an important book on the whole 
general .object of plaatic* plua much brand new 
material on synthetic rubber manufacturing proe 
r*»e# and plaatic* molding. |S 10 

NORTONS STAR ATLAH AND TELESCOPH 
HANDBOOK— By Norton mnd Inglls Nrw tenth 

edition of a atandard work, with main rharta re 
drawn for epoch of 1950 Standby for amateur* 
paat the cradle roll S3 35 

THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY — By Albort 
Einstein Second edition with added chapter de 
scribing advance* since publication of firat edition 
some 25 year* ago Require* knowledge of advanced 
mathematic, and phyaica nut a popular expedition 

$8 10 

TECHNIQUES OF CLASS MANIPULATION IN 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH — By Julius D Hold 
man, PhJ) Text covers properties ol glaaa glass 
working equipment, baaic operation* seal* (indud 
irtg metal to glass) and evercise* aimed at prrfeot 
ing technique S3 70 

RADIANT HEATING — By T Nmpier Adi mm 
Complete information for engineer* architect* and 
contractor* o« deign iosiallatiou and control of 
hot water .team warm air and electtlc radiant 
heating ay»tetu* $6.10 

SLIDE RULE SIMPLIFIED — By C O Norris 

How to u*e a allde rule without anr of the mysti 
hration that often aurround* thi* Important tool of 
the engineer Excellent ilJuatration* make everything 
clear $4 10 including a slide rule for book alone 

S3 93 

ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR — By Robmrt 
Rosenberg Practical Instruction. with excellent 
drawing* and text separately bound to that book 
ran be left open to a certain drawing while fol 
lowing the printed instruction. S3 10 

MACHINERY'S HANDBOOK — 13th Edition 

Bible of (he mechanical industry 1911 page* 
of latest standard*, data and Information required 
dally In .hop and drafting room S6 10 


Bast Sailers 
In Science 

THE EINSTEIN THEORY OF RELATIVITY — 
By L R and H G Limber An intermediate book 
from which englneera and the like ran get close 
to an understanding of relativity Partly In Ian 
guage but largely (n mathematlri of college grade 
mainly ralculua $3 10 

ATOMIC ARTILLERY AND THE ATOMIC 
BOMB — By John Kmlloek Robertson Standard 

beat arller for year* deacrlbing electron* proton* 
positron* photon* cmmlr ray* and the manufae 
turc of artificial radioactivity — now with a chapter 
added on the botnb and the difficulties of Its pro 
ductlon $3.60 

EXPERIMENTAL SPECTROSCOPY —■ By Ralph 
A Sawyer Cover* theory and types of spectroscope* 
and spectograph* mounting and uae of gratings 
determination of wavelength* infra red spectroscopy 
apectroohemlcal analysis and $o on Somewhat 
elementary hut require* knowledge of physic* and 
some physical optica SS 10 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS. VOL. Ill—OPTICS 

— By Francis IToston Smart One of the moat 

modern works on phyaica) optica available today 
At ollrgn level it rover* the subject with emphaala 
on physical principles rather than practical appll 
cation* $6 10 

IF YOU MUST GAMBLE—By Maurice Lenlhan 

Statistical safety a* practiced by Insurance com 
panic* applied to bridge dice roulette horse* 
and so on No guarantee of successful ay stem* 
but anund advice lightly handled $8 10 

EXPERIMENTAI PLASTICS AND SYNTHETIC 
RESINS — By G F D Alollo Explicit directions 
for making most of the wellkniwn plastic* and 
reins using a minimum of laboratory equipment 
Many of the procr**** can be translated directly 
into industrial applications S3 10 

FUNDAMENTALS OF OPTICAL ENGINEERING 

— By Ooitald H Jarobt Thi* work at arts out 

•t the very beginning 1* mainly non mathematical 
and i* probably the bc*t suited of all existing books 
a* an introdm Uon to optlral design Author la a 
physicist at Bureau of Standard* SS 60 

PRECISION HOLE LOCATION FOR INTER¬ 
CHANGEABILITY IN TOOLMAKINC AND PRO 
DUCTION—flr J Bobmrt Moor* Complete an 1 
authoritative text on hole location procedures, plus 
184 page* of Woodworth Hole Location 1 able* $3 OO 

THE HOME FREEZER HANDBOOK— By Gmrald 
J Stout Detailed Instruction* for building ami 
operating home freeaer* large and *mall that are 
1 *w in first roil *nd economical to run Section on 
preparation of foods for freectng $4 10 

INDUCTION HEATING_By Otborn Brace , 

Johnson-, Cable, and Bogan Principle# and theory 
practical application* ol mr tor generator and high 
frequency Induction heating circuits and Ire 
quency generation and comparison* of heat treating 
methods l® 

THE BOOK OF HOUSES — By Doan and 
Brmlnm* Basic factors in home construction arc 
considered a* are also financing coats legal de 
tails safety factor* and *o on Fully illustrated 
Including 150 photograph* and 100 floor plana in 
the 15000 to flO 000 price range M 10 


(The abave price, are postpaid In the United fttale* Add on foreign order#, 35# for 
postal* on earh book except ai noted All pdrw subject to change without 
notioo Book# listed are offered for retail sale only not to the trade ) 
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I eneloM $ for which plewe forward at once the following book* 
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With DI-ACRO 
BENDERS.... 

The Dl ACRO Bender malted perfectly 
centered eye* from rod or strip itocJc at 
high hourly production rates 
DI ACRO Noth e y e ana 4 entering bend 

ft BENDER arc formed with one opera 

ft No 1 tlon A ny ii*c eje may be 

ft formed withm capacity of 

ft_ bender and ductile limit* of 

DI ACRO Precision Bendlnf 1* 
accurate to OOr for duplicated 
parte DZ-AORO Benders bend 
angle, channel rod tubing wire 
mouldinf strip stock. etc 
Machines are easily adjustable 
W for simple oompound and re¬ 

verse bends of varying radii 
Pronounu* “DIE ACK RO” 


KTi 

msonciL-imuin nm.co. 


B PfisdsUn 

CENTERED 

EVE 

EI.E 


(Beadinq 



Send for Catalog 

DIB LE86 ’ DUPLI¬ 
CATING showing many 
kinds of dle*lsss 
duplicating produced 
with DI-ACRO Bend¬ 
ers Brakes and Shears 

547 EIGHTH AVENUE 
LAKE CITY MINNESOTA 




Immediate delivery... , 

3 and 4 inch 


nmrananiUiViiw 


FIRST QUALITY DOUBLE OBJECTIVE LENS, 
LOW POWER FINDER with CROSSHAIRS, 
STAR DIAGONAL (or prismotk Inverter 
for terrestial work), RACK AND i 

PINION FOCUSING, 5 FOOT Jk 
HARD MAPLE TRIPOD, 3^ 

A1UMINUM TUBE 

3 INCH COMPLETE WITH 45, LB 

PO, 180 POWER EYEPIECES m jW 

♦265 * V 

4 INCH COMPLETE WITH 40, 

120, 240 POWER EYEPIECES 

♦435 


Oblecttve tenses are precision ground of the 
very Mohsst quality crown and flint* optical 
glass, and corrected for chromatic and 
spherical aberrations. Both Instruments re¬ 
veal details as found on Mars Jupiter and 
Saturn with ppusuol richness and brilliance 
These and other portable reflecting and re 
fractlng types are available immediately 
descriptive folders sent on request Inquiries 
on permanently mounted instruments forcol 
lege and private observatories are invited 



FOLDER 
SENT ON 
REQUiSI 




^PAY 1 

CHECK 


Own 






With a lift la spar* time—with no financial outlay you can now start a spar# tlmo business to 
taka core of NEW ONE YEAR subscriptions for SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN and olio for now and 
ronowat subscription! for other publications. 

Thor* or# probably hundreds of homos within a on# mil# rodlut of yours, In which this 
magazfn# and oth#r popular publications or# rood ragulorty. The*# mogozln# r#od#rt prefar 
to ploc# th#Ir subscriptions through a r#t1oblo local mogozln# s#rvk# 

Wh#n you discover how oasy and profltoblp ft Is to establish a neighborhood subscr i ption 
sorvte#, you will want to start writing your own poy-ch#cks. This coupon bring you 
complete* details without cost or obligation. 


INDEPENDENT AGENCY DIVISION 

Room 1201,250 Park Av#nu#, N#w York, 17, N Y 

Without cost or obligation, ploose toll mo how to start a neighborhood mogozln# Subs cr i p ti on 




tion on lamp economics, temperatures, 
voltages, auxiliary equipment; and dis¬ 
cussions of germicidal, infra-Ted, sun¬ 
lamps, and glow lamps Request Bulle¬ 
tin LD-1 General Electric Company , 
Lamp Department, Nela Park, Cleve¬ 
land 12, Ohio —40 cent* 

Side Suction Centrifugal Pumps is an 
eight-page catalog presenting infor¬ 
mation and illustrations on three types 
of belt or direct-drive pumps, single 
ball bearing with open type impeller, 
two ball bearing with open type im¬ 
peller, and two ball bearing with semi- 
enclosed impeller Sizes include Vs, %, 
1, IV 2 , and 2 inch side suction, and 
capacities range from 2 to 200 gallons 
per minute The Deming Company , 
Salem, Ohio—Gratis 

A Report On How to Select Power 
Brushes for Manufacturing Opera¬ 
tions, a 24-page booklet, was designed 
as an encyclopedia of power-brush 
usage The factors entering into brush 
selection are given and illustrations 
show actual power-brushing opera¬ 
tions The Osborn Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, 5401 Hamilton Avenue , Cleveland 
14, Ohio —Gratis 

Floor Cleaning Equipment is a 16-page 
catalog of commercial equipment in¬ 
cluding wringers, tanks, mopsticks, and 
so on Geerpres Wringer , Inc Muske - 
qon, Michigan —Gratis 

Stokes Freeze-Drying Equipment, a 
20-page catalog, describes and illus¬ 
trates equipment and procedures which 
were developed for this method of pre¬ 
serving without refrigeration and of 
promoting complete and rapid solubil¬ 
ity of difficult-to-dissolve materials 
F J Stokes Machine Company, Tabor 
Road, Philadelphia 20, Pennsylvania — 
Gratis 

“Controlled-Air” Powered Devices In 
16 pages this bulletin illustrates how 
almost any repetitive manual operation 
involving push, pull, lift, or turn can be 
performed faster and with cost reduc¬ 
tion by the use of the powered devices 
described The Bellows Company , 798 
North Main Street, Akron, Ohio — 
Gratis 

Magnetic Tape Recording Handbook In 
28 pages this booklet describes the 
tape, which is made of paper coated 
with a special material which permits 
high-energy saturation of fine magnetic 
particles Also included are design 
principles, mechanical requirements, 
and engineering details of recording 
and playback equipment The Indiana 
Steel Products Company , Six JVorth 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois 
—Gratis 

Handbook or Anaylitical Methods for 
Soybeans and Soybean Products In 
40 pages this booklet prepared for the 
convenience of oil, food, and agricul¬ 
tural chemists, gives details on methods 
of analyses, including certain official 
methods and adaptations National Soy¬ 
bean Processors Association, 3818 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago 4, 
Illinois — $1J00 
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Our Book Corner 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT of Scientific American k conducted, with the co¬ 
operation of the Editor*, to moke available for you a comprehensive book 
service Each month the Editor* select and review In these columns new books 
In a wide range of scientific and technical Heidi lit addition, they ore ready 
at all times to advise you regarding the best available hooks on any subject 
You ore Invited to use this service freely Tell our Book Department what 
kind of books you wont, and you wilt be furnished with the names of avail¬ 
able books, Including prices. When Inquiring about books, please be spe¬ 
cific remember that we can be of the greatest help only when you tell us 
just what you are looking for Books listed In these columns may be ordered 
from our Book Deportment Add 25 cents per book for mailing outside U S 
Alt remittances are to be made In U 1 funds. Prices given ore subject to 
change without notice 

TO MAKE CERTAIN that books ordered by or for men In the Army, located In 
the United States, or men In the Navy, Marines, or Coast Guard, located any 
where, will be delivered. Insurance fees should be sent with orders, os follows! 


To $5 in value, 3jC additional; 


HEAT PUMPS 

By Sporn, Ambrose, and Baumeister 

R eams interest in the article “Fire- 
less Heat for the Home/’ published 
in our May, 1947 issue, indicates that 
the present book will find wide interest 
and acceptance Its treatment of the 
subject of heating and cooling by this 
old yet new method is technical, the 
work being designed to present basic 
facts about principles, equipment, 
maintenance, operating, and installa¬ 
tion problems. Further, heat pumps 
ajt not only considered for heating 
and cooling of buildings, but also for 
their equally important applications in 
the Industrial field for evaporation and 
purification of liquids, for drying of 
solids, and for the simultaneous chill¬ 
ing and heating of process fluids (188 
pages, 6 by 9 inches, well illustrated 
with drawings and photographs of ex¬ 
isting installations ) —$3.85 postpaid.— 

STUDIKS IN GENIUS 

By Walter G Bowerman 

S tatistical, mainly, but with accom¬ 
panying discussion. Study of emi¬ 
nent deceased Americans on basis of 
place or origin, occupations, heredity 
and parentage, childhood and youth, 
marriage and family, duration of life, 
pathologies, height and weight; pig¬ 
mentation. Conclusions drawn are of 
interest to those trying to find basis of 
genius Part U (85 pages) treats world¬ 
wide genius similarly (343 pages, 6 by 
9 loehesi 7 charts)~$4fi5 postpaid- 


ORGANIC CHIMISTRY 

By Paul Kanmr 

S acom Ko«Uah edition of a well 
known and authoritative book 
brought up to date by th* inclusion of 
amcodmanta and addition! to agree 
with tha aighth German edition pub- 

SCtCNTmC AM&HCAN • OCTOSBt 


from $5 to 525, 10/; from $25 to $50, 15/ 


lished in Leipzig in 1942 The present 
English edition has been published 
under the copyright vested by the 
Alien Property Custodian from its for¬ 
mer German owners While organic 
chemists commonly possess adequate 
reading knowledge of the German 
language, the appearance in English of 
a new edition of this work by Prof 
Karrer of the University of Zurich, 
Switzerland, makes its contents more 
easily available to Americans for ready 
reference Prof Karrer was awarded 
the Nobel prize biochemistry in 1937 
(973 pages, 6% by 10 inches, 6 illustra¬ 
tions)—$7 60 postpaid— DHK 

PUBLIC RELATIONS IN ACTION 

Edtf^d by Philip Lesly 

T hwty case histones of successful 
public relation programs are de¬ 
scribed in full, with the problem faced, 
the method of handling, and the results 
obtained concisely presented. A clear, 
easily read book of decided value to 
anyone interested in or concerned with 
this rapidly growing field. (280 pages, 
BVt by 9^4 inches, illustrated )—$4 60 
-JV.HU 

NEW COLLEGE STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

By Funk & Wagnalls 

R eviewing a dictionary may seem off¬ 
hand to be a dull and thankless 
chore However, here's a dictionary 
that warrants more than mere passing 
attention First and foremost is the 
use ef an entirely new procedure for 
showing accent and pronunciation, us¬ 
ing what the publisher has dubbed 
“Em-Pha-Type " No cabalistic symbols 
must be interpreted before you can 
be sure of pronunciation. The type and 
underlining does the job for you Then, 
pronunciation Is indicated in simple 
spelling so that no further interpreta¬ 
tion or guess work is required. Even a 
cursory glance through the entirely 
readable pages of this volume shows 
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CENTRAL 
PROBLEM 

of 

nuclear 
physics 

ELEMENTARY 

NUCLEAR 

THEORY 

By H A BETHE, Professor of 
Physics, Cornell Umrerstiy , 
formerly with the Manhattan 
Engineer District Laboratories 

Dr Bethe has based this book on 
a senes of his lectures to engi¬ 
neers and scientists who are not 
specialists in nuclear physics This 
is a clearly written 9tudy of the 
fundamental theory of nuclear 
forces Dr Bethe has treated the 
subject from an empirical point 
of view He has dealt very briefly 
with purely theoretical considera¬ 
tions, particularly the meson the¬ 
ory, because they are not yet in 
a form that permits useful pre¬ 
dictions 

Dr Bethe explains the available 
evidence on nuclear forces in 
terms of the behavior of the sim¬ 
plest nuclear systems He merely 
outlines the theory of compound 
nuclei and omits the very special 
aspect of nuclear physics — the 
theory of the fission process 

Contents include DECRIPTIVE 
THEORY OF NUCLEI Basic Facts. 
The Sue of Nuclei Beta Disintegra¬ 
tion (Descriptive), Further Facts on 
Nuclear D 1st integration Spin and 
Statistics Beta DisUntegration and 
the Neutrino. QUANTITATIVE 
THFORY OF NUCLEAR FORCES, 
Physical Properties of Neutron Pro¬ 
ton and Deuteroo Ground State of 
the Deuteron Scattering of Neutrons 
by Free Protons, Scattering of Neu 
trons by Protons Bound in Molecules 
Interaction of the Deuteron with 
Radiation i Scattering of Protons by 
Protons Non Central Forces Satura 
tion of Nuclear Forces, Sketch of the 
Meson Theory of Nuclear Forces 
TOPICS NOT RELATED TO NU 
CLEAR FORCES Beta Diatintcgra 
tion The Compound Nucleus 

1947 Approx 148 Pages 

Probable price $225 

At year Bookseller**, or direct 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc 

440 Fourth Ava v Now York 16, N Y 







Professional Engineers 
Research Testing 
Development Tech¬ 
nical Publications gnd 
Reports 


Concise Chamicsi 0 
Technics! D i c t io n ary 

— ImmM, H 

$1040 

Powder Metallurgy — 
H Hsstsspar 

Air Conditioning — 
Herbert 0 Harold 
Herkimer M E 
$12 00 


UHUNHir ISM SUVIN, 

19 W. 44M St, NSW YMK CITY II 



Science in 
Progress 

Edtted by 

8E0RAE A. BAITSELL 

Thf fifth senes of SC IhNCE IN PRO 
<.HESS contains report* on recent ma 
jor investigation* by ten outstanding 
seicmisu in the fields of seismology 
physics, chemistry, bio-chemistry ana 
tomy, cancer, genetic* biology and 
plant physiology and pathology There 
is a Preface by the Editor and an In 
trodnction by Prank B Jewett, Preai 
dent of the National Academy of So 
ruccs on the effect of the war upon 
fundamental and applied science and 
scientific manpower 


Illustrated $5 00 
4t all bookstores 


YALC UNIVERSITY NESS 

Publishers of The i ale Rtvtew 


THI HENRY SYSTEM 
Of Flngsr Print 
Classification 
and 

Identification 

is now In um by tpon 
of the Police Departsaetiu In the United 
Sute* It u also the syatem which ap¬ 
plicants for many Oril Service positions 
must master before they can successfully 
fill all reouirements 

Tba only book baaed on the Henry System 
is Frederick Ktthne's 

‘THE FINGER PRINT 
INSTRUCTOR” 

In this 162 page book, written by a noted 
finger print expert who was for many 
year* in the Bureau of Criminal Investi¬ 
gation New York Police Department, will 
be found complete instructions on every 
phase of the work from taking the prims 
to final identification Numerous photo¬ 
graphs and reproductions of prims make 
all details clear 

Used by many governmental and todustria I 
personnel departments end by the FBI 
$4 21 postpaid (Domestic) 

#4 60 postpaid (Foreign) 

Mot from SOMNTIFM AMIIIOAN 
14 W«t Um Stmt, tow York 19, N. Y. 


that the illustrations have been selected 
for the information which they provide, 
rather than as mere decorations. With* 
out a doubt, this is the easlest-to-use 
dictionary thus far available (1404 
pages, 6^ by 1% inches, 1000 illustra¬ 
tions, 145,000 entries ) —45 05 plain, 
$615 with thumb index, postpaid — 
APP 


MAKING YOUR OWN 
TELESCOPE 

By Allyn J Thompson 

E xcellent practical instructions which 
take the tyro by the hand and lead 
him, with little chance of straying 
afield, through the construction of his 
first telescope, and then discuss second 
telescopes Chapters on telescope his¬ 
tory, materials and equipment, mirror 
grinding, pitch lap. polishing, testing, 
correcting, the paraboloid, diagonals, 
tube parts, almement, and the finder, 
eyepieces, mounting, aluminizing, set¬ 
ting circles and adjustment, optical 
principles second telescopes, flats, mis¬ 
cellany, bibliography The methods se¬ 
lected are more standardized, pre¬ 
cooked, and confined than in “Amateur 
Telescope Making,” thus containing ad¬ 
vantage and debatable philosophical 
disadvantage, but all are sound, being 
based on the authof’B yean of experi¬ 
ence as instructor in telescope making 
in the American Astronomical Associa¬ 
tion’s sub-planetarium optical shops 
(211 pages, 5*4 by inches, 98 illus¬ 
trations ) — $3 60 ponpaid —A GJ 


PRINCIPLES OP ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

ByT F Wall 

C omprehensive and compact, this text 
stresses the identity of the princi¬ 
ples relating to both heavy-current and 
light-current engineering practices 
New developments in applications, test¬ 
ing, and materials are fully covered, 
and the whole is clearly presented (563 
pages, $Vz by 9 inches, with many dia¬ 
grams and 20 pages of problems ) — 
$8 60 postpaid— NHV 

ATOMICS FOR THE MILLIONS 

By Dr Maxwell Leigh Eidmoff and 
Hyman Ruchhs 

A chemist and a physicist have col¬ 
laborated in the production of this 
book which makes a valiant and suc¬ 
cessful attempt at bringing into focus 
the whole subject of atomic energy 
Unfortunately, from this reviewer’s 
standpoint, too much emphasis is placed 
upon the atomic bomb itself, but the 
text is so extensive—for a book de¬ 
signed for popular consumption—that 
the bomb does not completely over¬ 
power other aspects of atomic poten¬ 
tialities The authors’ handling of the 
subject is excellent, and their attempts 
at popularization have not been carried 
too far A large number of excellent 
line drawings—mostly humorous in 


Stcauf* of fnertawd production costs 
of books, publish tri' rstaft prlcos to* 
day ar« swbfsct to constant change It 
may bo nocouary, thoroforo, for our 
Book Dopartmont to advtso book pur 
chotors of tncrootod costs, ovon whon 
ordors sont aro based on current quo¬ 
tations 

The Editor 

——R——.—— J 


treatment—serve to balance some of 
the heavier parts of the text A bit of 
philosophy concludes the book in a 
chapter entitled “Atomic War—World 
Suicide 7 " (281 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 
numerous drawings, well Indexed)— 
—$3 60 postpaid —APP 


AIRPORT OPERATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 

By Charles A Zweng 

A n excellent treatise on the subject, 
containing a wealth of solid, ac¬ 
curate information on the design and 
construction of an airport, on the daily 
problems of operation, aircraft, main¬ 
tenance, control, safety, and so on, the 
problems of management, personnel, 
and financing, and financial aspects 
There are some useful appendices This 
book will be of practical help to any¬ 
one at all concerned with airport prob¬ 
lems (312 pages, illustrated ) —$4 60 
postpaid —A K 


RUSSIAN-ENGLISH TECHNICAL 
AND CHEMICAL DICTIONARY 

By Ludmilla I Callaham 

S cientific and engineering relations 
between ourselves and the Rus¬ 
sians continue to grow to greater im¬ 
portance in spite of political differences 
Thus it is vital to all concerned to 
build an effective bridge over the 
language difference Mrs Callaham has 
provided a vital part of that language 
bridge in her new dictionary It is 
a workmanlike job presented In an 
effective manner Without doubt it will 
prove invaluable in helping to open the 
works of Soviet scientists and engi¬ 
neers to their English-speaking col¬ 
leagues (794 pages, 5*4 by 8 inches) 
-$1010 postpaid— DHK 


GENERAL BIOLOGY 

By Strausbaugh and Wetmer 

C ollege textbook! In biology (and nu¬ 
merous other subjects) start ex¬ 
actly where high-school textbooks do 
—at the very beginning—assuming no 
previous knowledge They are broader 
in scope, deeper, more mature—about 
right for independent older readers 
wishing general coverage of subjects 
never studied This one is even broader 
(not deeper) than most college texts in 
biology, swinging through a wide arc 
of related sciences. While textbooks, 
which carry schoolish earmarks, repel 
some readers they do have the ad- 
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vantage of systematic completeness. 
Modern ones are far more interesting, 
less formal, than the old-timers this 
reviewer recalls (718 pages, 5% by 8Mt 
inches, 350 illustrations )—$4 85 post¬ 
paid —A G l 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
In Three Volumes 

By Park J 'Jones 

A n exhaustive text dealing with vari¬ 
ous aspects of petroleum production 
Divided into three parts. Volume I 
treats the mechanics of oil production 
prior to the breakthrough of displacing 
fluids into producing wells. Volume II, 
the optimum rates of production, and 
Volume III, oil production by water, 
neither gas nor production by gas be¬ 
ing considered An excellent, detailed 
presentation, and a thoroughly techni¬ 
cal one (Vol I, Mechanics of Produc¬ 
tion, 228 pages, by 9*6 inches, un- 
lllustrated $4 60 postpaid Vol II, Opti¬ 
mum Rate of Production, 293 pages, 
bVz by 9 Vz inches, unillustrated $4 60 
postpaid Vol III, Oil Production by 
Water, 271 pages, 6*4 by 9Vz inches, 
unillustrated $510 postpaid )—NHU 


MODERN POLISHES AND 
SPECIALTIES 

By W D John 

C overing raw materials and manufac¬ 
turing methods for producing a 
wide variety of polishes, this text is 
essentially a compilation of precise for¬ 
mulas, coupled with instructions for 
procedures The groups covered in¬ 
clude vegetable and mineral waxes, 
floor polishes, floor oils and sweeping 
compounds, floor and furniture pol¬ 
ishes, shoe cleaners, polishes, and dyes, 
motor car polishes and cleaners, metal 
polishes, household cleaners, and mis¬ 
cellaneous formulas ranging from alu¬ 
minum paint through red marking ink 
to white line road paint (313 pages, 6 
by 9 inches, unillustrated, well in¬ 
dexed)—$760 postpaid —AJP P 


ANCIENT PLANTS AND THE 
WORLD THEY LIVED IN 

By Henry N Andrews, Jr 

P aleobotany, the science of the past 
evolution of the vegetable kingdom, 
is a fascinating study but unfortunately 
most technical This book by a 
paleobotanist, weeds out the techni¬ 
calities As paleobotany it would rate 
as decidedly light but as popular writ¬ 
ing It would rate average Suitable for 
readers having serious interest m pure 
science and for the “rock hounds” 
(amateur mineral collectors) who now 
abound It is of interest to find that so 
many modern plants—the pines, for ex¬ 
ample-remain essentially unchanged 
since 60,006,000 or more years ago, as 
proved by perfectly preserved fossils 
(279 pages, 6 by 9V 4 inches, 166 illus¬ 
trations ) —$4 60 postpaid —A G J 


A MERE MAN'S RETREAT 

Is a Combined Back Yard Shop, 
Den, and Observatory 

A n attractive thought for any man 
who would enjoy a private retreat 
from strict standards of feminine house¬ 
keeping is that of being the possessor 
of a combined work shop, den, and 
personal hobby place with a lock on the 
door and the key in his pocket Such an 
escape place is shown In the illustra¬ 
tion a ground-level garage, a second- 
story shop and den, and on top of these 
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a hemispherical dome for housing a 
homemade telescope like the one shown 
temporarily set up outside to be photo¬ 
graphed 

All this was built by H D Stanhope, 
Texarkana, Arkansas, one of a minority 
of amateur telescope making hobby¬ 
ists who are able to skip the customary 
six-inch diameter telescope of the be¬ 
ginner and start with a 12Vfe-inch in¬ 
strument without getting into too much 
trouble 

Even a six-inch telescope will mag¬ 
nify 100 diameters, this 12tfc-inch di¬ 
ameter about 240 The Moon’s distance 
being 240,000 miles, this brings its 
silvery surface, a maze of fascinating 
individual features- affording endless 
close observation, down to only 1000 
miles Mars, VenuB, Jupiter, Saturn’s 
rings, nebulae—all provide varied sub¬ 
jects 

Nearly all the parts of this telescope 
were homemade or home-town-made 

Readers who are not initiates of the 
telescope making hobby usually in¬ 
quire “Isn’t it pretty mathematical?” 
In the whole job there’s just one little 
mathematical formula, r 2 /R “A lot of 
special tools’” Your two hands, and 
patience “Do you actually make the 
optical parts?” That’s the heart of the 
fun It’s a tussle but thousands have 
won it 
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WAR SURPLUS 

(With Actual Dim—< Duct i_~ -,. 

Formerly So W up to $30 
• mcfr-SM* f taah-94 IS IS i»eh-«W0 

(AH haw % Ihffl arbbr holt) _ 

For cutting hart matrW* iutb as tits, glass 
ruby slate, stom, marfcla quartz, itc 
Ideal for Hobbyists, Mechanics, Jewelry, Glass 
and PoixdaJn Workers, Marble Cutters and all 
who need a fast, true cutting saw blade for 
hard substances. 

Fit Skill saws and any ordinary motor shaft. 
Especially treated steel disks—original packing— 
Quantity Limited 

ALSO 

Felkwr Dlrnct Rimloek Blodti 


8RAN0 NSW 


WAR SURPLUS 


r steel —$1 99 r copper— $5.16, 

—d 12” steel—-99 79 
ALL WITH ARBOR HOLE 
Malt order today Enclose check tr M0 AH 
prices postpaid -Sent COD plus cost, if 
you wish, add Stf for foreign postage 

DIAMOND DISKS saw ““ * 


KEEP AU MACHINES UNDER COUNTROt 
WITH VEEDER-ROOT 

COUNTING 
DEVICES 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. "‘"S 11 ‘ 


For Scientific and Technical 
Book* 

Try our Book Department 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


THK BINARY SLIDE RULE 


equal* a 20 Inch 
Straight Slide Rule to 
precision Hu C Cl 
A, K, Log LU 1X3. 
LL3 LL4 Binary Add 
and Subtract Soalen 
Gives Trig Function* 
from 0 to DO degree* 
and reads to 1 Minute 
The Engine - divided 
Beale* are on white 
enameled metal Per¬ 
manently accurate Dla 
8>," Large figures and 
graduations eliminate 
eyestrain Exceptional value and utility Price 
with Case and Instructions 91 2» Circular* tree 
Your money back if you are not entirely satisfied 

Ollton Slid* Rulo Co., Box 993, Skirt, Fit. 

Slide Rule Maker* since IBIS 



INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your Invention The 
17 S Patent Office advisee the Inventor un 
less he It familiar with each matters to 
enrage a competent, registered patent at¬ 
torney or agent to represent him We main¬ 
tain a staff of registered patent attorneys 
ready to serve you In the handling of your 
patent matters 

Special booklet Patent Guide for the In 
ventor * containing detailed information con¬ 
cerning patent protection and procedure 
with Record of Invention" form will be 
forwarded upon request—without obligation 


CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN 
A HARVEY JACOBSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
75*K District National Wdg ,Washington 5, D C 
Plena sand us copy of Pslant Quids for tha Invan 
tor and »lta Record of Invention form, Thu 
r*qu««t dost not obligato no. 


Name--- 

Address —-.... - — ■ 

City __ .-———State. 
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ROSS' BUYS 

prism* 

Water - wbH# 
crown gloss eT 
tnedlent quality 
Government in* 

•parted and ac¬ 
cepted. N* ddM 
or rougha. 45- 
WM5 decTM* In 
mounts 
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1" fL <10x) M" dlaMeter, %* 
thick Made by American Optical 
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Telescoptics 

A Monthly Deportment for the Amateur Telescope Maker 

Conducted by ALBERT G. INGALLS 
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M aksutov, pronounced Mack's-suit- 
off, is the name given to a new type 
of telescope originated by the Russian 
of that name As soon as Maksutov pub¬ 
lished basic data for the design, this 
department facilitated the construction 
of Maksutov telescopes by Inviting 
N J Schell, Beaver Falla, Fa n ex¬ 
perienced amateur telscope maker, to 
interpret Maksutov’s abstruse original 
article for other amateurs and by ar¬ 
ranging with the Coming Glass Works 
to mold 24 of the special blanks needed 
for the construction, all of which are 
now in various amateur’s hands 
First to furnish a description of a 
finished Maksutov telescope is G 
Camilli, 155 Dawes Ave^ Pittsfield, 
Mass, who enthusiastically reports the 
“Mak” a success Some are still having 
difficulties with the extremely sensi¬ 
tive allnement after nearly finishing 
their Maks Camilli writes 
“The optical system developed by 
D D Maksutov of the State Optical 
Institute, Moscow, UJ5.SJEL, is similar to 
the Schmidt camera and combines the 
action of a single meniscus lens with 
that of concave spherical mirror The 
role of the meniscus is identical to that 
of the correcting plate of the Schmidt 
camera—the correction of spherical 
aberration and coma of the spherical 
mirror without introducing a noticeable 
chromatism 

“The meniscus shuts the tube and 
makes possible a sealed instrument 



A = r. R = 114*4". 8 = 11418". 0 ss 
IMM H . I = 48.118". T = JH". S = 814" 


free from convection currents and a 
mirror protected from dust and dew, 
in addition, secondary mirrors may ba 
fastened to the meniscus to reduce 
their diffraction effects 

“The Maksutov systam was described 
first by Maksutov in the Journal of iha 
Optical Society of America, 1944, May, 
and subsequently by N. J Schell in 
Scientific American, 1944, October and 
December 

“The optical system of the Mak com¬ 
pleted by the writer is shown in Fig¬ 
ure 1 In oommon with other members 
of the Mak group, the telescope has 
an aperture-focal ratio of 1.4. It can 
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ba uaed for visual and photographic 
purposes 

“The meniscus is made of crown 
glasa (n„ = 14170 =fc (LOOK), V ps 644 
i: 04) and was ground, polished, and 
figured against a tool of the same di¬ 
mensions Both surfaces of the meniscus 
are spherical The convex surface of 
the meniscus needs no accurate figur¬ 
ing since the curve is very deep This 
is one of the attractive features of the 
Mak design. Deep curves of this kind 
can be held truly spherical with reason¬ 
able care in the grinding and polishing, 
especially when it Is known that a 
sphere is aimed for A light polishing 
action has been found to be best 

“The spherical mirror Is made with 
radius of curvature held as closely as 
possible to the dimensions shown in 
Figure 1 The success of this job de¬ 
pends very much upon holding radii 
very close to those called by the design 
theory Unlike our ordinary telescope 
mirror jobs, where we get a certain 
radius and then correct to the extent 
called for by die actual radii obtained, 
this work is more like that of refractors 
where close adherence to radii aa com¬ 
puted must be had if correct results 
are to be attained. For the above pur- 
poee a spherometer (‘ATJIAV 242) 
Is almost a necessity The meniscus 
must be optically centered by edge 
grinding. 

“In the writer's optical assembly 
shown in Figure 2, the meniscus and 
the mirror are rigidly mounted in an 
aluminum frame. This method affords 
great simplicity in the mounting and 
adjustments of all the parts. Thus the 
cells for the meniscus and the mirror, 
as well ae the spider that supports the 
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diagonal, can bo slid up and down on 
the rods of the frame The frame will 
be found very useful during the final 
phase of the ass e m bly To obtain the 
best performance f^om the Mak sys¬ 
tem it is Imperative that the opttal 
axis of the meniscus and of the mirror 
coincide This adjustment is of course 
done with the spider and the diagonal 
removed from the assembly By pro¬ 
viding three small bushings which are 
held against the cell of the meniscus, 
this and the spider can be removed and 
returned exactly to the original ac- 
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curate position without injuring the 
optical alinement of the parts. 

44 A method of obtaining the alme- 
ment of the two optical axes (mirror 
and meniscus) is shown in Figure 3 
Using a wax-pencil, a cross is marked 
on the convex (back) surface of the 
meniscus Likewise a small round dot 
is marked on the exact center of the 
mirror A light held slightly on side of 
the operator illuminates the front of 
the meniscus Looking at the system 
from the meniscus and keeping his 
right eye in line with the center of 
the cross and the dot on the mirror, the 
operator will see also the reflection of 
the cross on the surface of the mirror 
By careful adjustment of the mirror, 
the reflection of the cross can be made 
to coincide with both the original cross 
and the dot of the mirror In making 
this adjustment it is of course assumed 
that the meniscus is squared on the 
mechanical axis of the frame 
"After this adjustment has been 
completed, the spider is returned to 
place and the aaaembly is inserted in 
a protecting tube as shown in Figure 
4. The adjustment of the diagonal with 
respect to the mirror is done in ac¬ 
cordance with one of the schemes de¬ 
scribed in ‘A*T J dJi ; 272 
The performance of the Mak well 
repays all the work which the writer 
has put Into it—the definition is much 
superior to that obtained by a simple 
reflector The images of stars are very 
email and sharp, free from coma and 
color The writer expects to run a series 
of comparative tests between the Mak 
and an //17, 6%" reflector, the mirror of 
which is made of fused quartz, mounted 
in tandem with the Mak* 

The mounting for this telescope 
(Figures 4 and 5) is similar to Ever¬ 
est's ‘Old Town Pump' described in 
‘A.TJLA.,’ 514 An Alnico motor (1$ 
r pjn ), through an additional gear-re¬ 
duction, drives the final worm gear of 
the telescope (Figure 5) The same 
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worm gear can be driven at very high 
speed by a capacitor type reversible 
motor Ordinarily the Alnico motor 
drives the right ascension shaft at 
sidereal time When it is necessary to 
advance or retard on the normal speed, 
a push button arrangement brings the 
capacitor motor into operation After 
the correction has been made the Al- 
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nico motor immediately goes back into 
service without the mediation of any 
mechanical clutch ” 

C onfusion exists m some minds re¬ 
garding the type of Pyrex Brand 
glass in standard molded telescope 
blanks Are these regular products 
or some “off* variety? 

Such a rumor probably started from 
the fact that Coming developed for 
the 200 N mirror a special glass having 
only two thirds the expansion co- 
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efficient of the standard Pyrex While 
this special glass is available for to- 
order jobs, it is much more expensive 
The regular type in standard molded 
mirror blanks, AY** to 12%”, also the 
16" blanks recently made for special 
price club groups, is the same as used 
in Coming's huge annual tonnage of 
Pyrex Brand laboratory glass, cooking 
ware, insulators, and other industrial 
and consumer ware It is drawn from 
the same tank furnaces and from the 
same melts in them If a farmer, milk- 
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Ing a cow, directs a squirt into a cat’s 
mouth, the milk is from the same cow, 
same bag, same batch, and has same 
composition, and Coming mirror blanks 
are as completely regular material as 
the milk squirt is the cow’s regular 
product This also explains why Corn¬ 
ing molded telescope blanks can be 
as inexpensive as they are, since the 
regular glass used in immense quanti¬ 
ties for products having large sale, is 
always in continuous malt 
Not all may even «t know how large 
an Industry Coming Glass Works is 
They have 10 plants, make more than 
37,000 different items of glass including 
45 percent of all the glass bulbs for in¬ 
candescent lamps iqade by others in 
the United States, and do a $50 000,000 
annual business of which telescope 
blanks is fractional 
Let’s look at the two kinds of Pyrex 
Brand glass mentioned above Wide 
awake telescope makers will learn 
their numbers 


Brand 774 


Brand 7J6 

(Consumer ware 

and 

(200" and 

telescope blanks 

to-order tele¬ 

4y 4 "—ie") 


scope blanks) 

Softening point 

820 °C 

832°C 

Annealing point 

555° 

535° 

Strain point 

515° 

493° 

Expansion 

32 5 x 10 7 23 x 10 7 

Density 

2.23 

216 

Ni, 

1474 

1464 


The ratio of linear coefficients of ex¬ 
pansion is seen to be as 00000325 is to 
0000023 or as 33 is to 23—about as 3 
is to 2 In ordinary conversation glass 
technologists say merely “expansion 
33” oi “expansion 23,’ and on the same 
scale fused quartz (silica) has ex¬ 
pulsion 5 and plate glass 90 

Why, you may now wish to ask, 
couidn t Pyrex Brand No 716, the lower 
expansion brand, be just as easily used 
in telescope blanks as the 774? Be¬ 
cause it isn’t in continuous melt Much 
of It is in stock blit it is cold Obvi¬ 
ously the telescope demand wouldn’t 
begin to justify keeping it in continu¬ 
ous melt, and melting it is expensive 
in more practical ways than the one 
that is most obvious from the table— 
that is, higher softening point (more 
fuel) This softening point is only 12*, 
Centigrade, above that for Pyrex 774 
but at the top temperatures involved 
this increment is appreciable It took 
five weeks to melt 60 tons of 716 from 
which to dip enough to fill the mold for 
the 200’' mirror 

When an order fqr a blank of Brand 
716 is filled, a special ceramic mold 
is built up, large ^irregular pieces of 
716 are laid in it, cold, and melted 
down to shape of mold In practical 
ways this is expensive For example, 
a single blank of 716, 16" by 3 1/3", 
was priced as of last spring, $198, and 
a 20 by 3 1/3" was priced $306 In a 
club group of 24 blanks molded at one 
time the 16" blanks of 774 sell for $3740 
net 

This department has now been urged 
to start a club of purchasers of 20" 
mirror blanks, ai it did with 16' blanks 
Investigation revealed that the eco¬ 
nomics in the two cases were dis¬ 
similar, with heavy accent on the dis, 
and no such club is in the offlng 
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50 Years Ago . . . 



(Condensed from Issues of November, 1897) 


ROAD TRAVEL — “The subject of traction on common roads 
early received the attention of engineers, and many experi¬ 
ments have been tried to solve this intereating and Important 
problem. The steam traction engine has been used to a lim¬ 
ited degree, but it does not appear to have been so success¬ 
ful as it might be Light automobile carriages have beep 
used to some extent, and it is probable that in the future 
they will attain a considerable usefulness The electric car¬ 
riage offers advantages for use on common roads, but it is 
doubtful if they will prove very successful, owing to the 
great weight of the storage batteries, except on the most 
perfect roads that have small grades.** 

WATER POWER — “The statistics of the present state of wa¬ 
ter-power utilization show that it is advancing with rapid 
strides. America leads the world with a total installation of 
over 70,000 horse power Switzerland comet next with 
32,000 horse power France has 18,000 horse power and the 
great power plant at Rheinfeldqp, Germany, will give Ger¬ 
many the fourth place with about 17,000 horse power Italy 
has nearly as much, and Norway and Sweden are each 
credited with 15,000 horse power In Great Britain there Is a 
total installation of about 4,000 horse power** 

BRIDGE RENEWAL —“A remarkable record for rapid bridge 
renewal was made by the engineers of the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road Company on Sunday, October 10, when a large iron 
structure on the busiest part of that road was taken away 
and a new span put in its place in the remarkable time of 
nine minutes This feat was performed on the bridge which 
crosses the Schuylkill River, carrying the tracks of the New 
York branch over that beautiful stream just above Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia ” 

BALLOON RAILWAY — “A mountain railway built on quite a 
novel plan la to be shortly opened for regular service The 
principal feature of the new system Is that the force of 
traction is directed vertically upward, and is derived from a 
balloon. A single rail is used for the only purpose of direct¬ 
ing the course of the train and keeping the balloon with its 
load captive To this end the rail is made T-shaped, and the 
car runs on it, gripping it from the sides and from below " 

ELECTRICITY ON WARSHIP—“On November 5 a trial was 
made of the electrical equipment for the turning of the large 
turrets of the United States cruiser Brooklyn, at the Brook¬ 
lyn navy yard, which was very successful. The trial lasted 
two hours. The great turrets were moved in all directions, 
rapidly and at slow speed, and so accurately that the guns 
could be quickly trained on the target.’* 

CALIFORNIA OIL —“The discovery of oil in and about Los 
Angeles bids fair to revolutionize certain lines of business, 
end promises to produce the long wished for power for 
manufactories. Hie Terminal Railroad has adopted the oil 
as fuel, and the Southern Pacific is said to be experimenting 
in the same direction.” 

BESSEMER STEEL — “In the whole range of the various in¬ 
dustries there Is probably no one process so famous, or 
that has exerted such a vast influence upon the progre ss of 
civilization, as the Bessemer process When a Bessemer 
converter is to be charged it is swung back into a position 
a little bellow ttyt horizontal, and a stream of the molten pig 
Iron is run into it through the open neck. The air blast 
U then turned on and the converter is swung back to the 
vertical position. While this is taking place a ahower of 
sparks and burning graphite begins to pour out This con- 
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tinues for the first three or four minutes of the blow, during 
which the graphitic carbon in the cast iron Is changed into 
combined carbon, and the silicon combines with the oxygen 
of the blast in the form of silica, which in turn forms slag 
by combination with the iron and manganese These chemi¬ 
cal changes are accompanied by a rapid increase in the tem¬ 
perature of the molten mass and in the volume and bright¬ 
ness of the flame, until what is known as the 'boil,’ shown In 
the engraving, is reached This lasts for about eight minutes” 

DYNAMITE DETONATION —“At the VerbcUa, Colorado, tun¬ 
nel the dynamo used Is located in the gulch twenty-five feet 
from the mouth of the tunnel; wires are run into the tumid 
connecting with electric caps, which, when the current is 
turned on, explodes the dynamite ” 


100 Years Ago . . 



(Condensed from Issues of November, 1847) 


GLUED FABRICS—“A patent has been taken out for dispens¬ 
ing with sewing in the manufacture of shirts, collars, and 
linen articles The pieces are fastened together with indis¬ 
soluble glue ** 

LIFE RAFT —“Recently we saw a mattress enveloped in an 
India rubber cover, and it floated about in the Mississippi, 
with a man upon It, with all safety Their introduction on 
board our steamboats would relieve passengers of much of 
the anxiety arising from accidents to the vessels, as they 
would be the certain means of safety whenever it became 
necessary to leave the boat.” 

ICE-“From a table in the Boston Shipping List, we learn 
that for the month ending October 31, 3206 tons of ice have 
been exported from this port, of which 1363 tons went to 
Calcutta, and the remainder to the south and to the West 
Indies.” 

PHOTO RECORD—“M. Brunei, a contractor on the Italian 
and Austrian Railroad from Florence to Bistaja, has a 
daguerreotype picture sent him every evening, which rep¬ 
resents the state of the works at the point where it was 
taken. Thus he has at the end of every day exact informa¬ 
tion of the progress of the style In which the building has 
been conducted.” 
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YOUR TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER AND RECEIVER, 
voice gateways to the telephone plant, are so essen¬ 
tial to satisfactory service that they have been 
under study tn Bell laboratories for seven decades 



A tfi fphone receiver is a complex system of electrical 
and mechanical elements Its coils, magnets, diaphragm and 
cap react on each other as they convert the electrical waves 
of your voice to sound waves What is the best size for the 
holes in the ear cap? Will i/ioooth inch greater thickness 
help a receiver diaphragm to carry your telephone voice 
more clearly? One way to find out is to build numerous 
experimental receivers and test them 
But Bell Laboratories have found a shorter way They 
built an all-elcctncal replica, an “equivalent circuit” in 
which electrical resistance stands for air friction m the cap 


holes, capacitance corresponds inversely to the stiffness of 
the diaphragm Over all performance of this circuit can be 
quickly measured and design changes economically explored 
Later, a model can be built for final check 
The “equivalent circuit” was pioneered by Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories 25 years ago It is a useful tool in many 
Laboratories developments—saving time, saving the cost of 
machine-tooled models, encouraging experimentation It 
is ont more example of the way Bell scientists get down 
to fundamentals as telephone progress continues—and ser¬ 
vice keeps on improving for all subscribers 




exnOWNO AND inventing, devising and perfecting, for continued improvements AND ECONOMIES in TElEPHONt SERVICE 
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SMALL BUSINESSES THRIVE MIGHTILY 

Many a pessimistic view of the future of industry in 
these United States, despite anti-trust and similar 
laws, foresees a rapid decline in ‘‘small business" and 
an equally rapid gobbling up of the lion's share of 
industrial profits by huge and heartless corporations 
Reference was made to the fallacy of this view on 
this page, December 1946 issue, now let’s look at a 
few new figures which show the extent to which 
government buying is being tossed to small business 
groups. In fiscal 1947, small businesses received more 
than 55 percent of federal contracts of the sort they 
could handle, in the middle '30s they averaged about 
25 percent of the same type of orders In dollars, the 
fiscal 1947 business given to small manufacturers and 
suppliers by federal buyers amounted to $777,000,000 
Another angle of the same situation, but differing 
in a matter of degree, shows that the independent 
makers of automobiles—Hudson, Nash, Crosley, 
Studebaker, Willys-Overland, ^Packard, and Kaiser- 
Frazer—have grabbed a Urge share of the present 
automobile market, the largest, in fact, that they 
have been able to serve since 1931 
Looking at the industrial horizon through such 
facts as these, it becomes apparent that our industrial 
economy is not yet going to the infernal bow-wows 
via the dread octopi of ruthless big business 


WEED CONTROL 

uccess during last summer of the use of a form of 
2,4-D as a large-scale weed killer on 18,000 acres of 
com in Kentucky adds one more laurel to the crown 
of applied science In this case, $2,000,000 worth of 
corn was saved from total loss through the expendi¬ 
ture of less than $10,000 for applying weed-killer 
The chemical destroyed the weeds yet saved the com 
when a senes of excessive rains prevented normal 
cultivation and permitted weeds to grow so rapidly 
that they almost completely covered the corn itself 


OIL IS WHERE YOU FIND IT 

In any consideration of the future of the petroleum 
industry, figures are freely bandied about which can 
be made to show that our earthly oil resources will 
dwindle to zero within the next generation—or that 
they are virtually inexhaustible* It all depends on 
the point of view, even when coal and shale are 
barred from the discussion as sources of liquid fuels. 

Exploration for new oil fields goes on apace, all 
over the globe And right close to home things are 
happening that may seem to becloud, but actually can 
brighten, the petroleum horizon Thus, the Leduc 
field in Alberta, Canada, is already producing fair 
quantities of oil, surveys are daily extending the 
potentialities South of die border there are the un- 
exploited and largely unexplored Mexican oil fields, 
largely shackled as yet by political and economic 
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considerations Within the continental limits of the 
United States, oil geologists are em u l ati n g a combi¬ 
nation beaver-gopher in their industrious probing for 
new sources to exploit 

It is still anybody’s guess as to the actual extent 
of this planet’s oil reserves, whether in the form of 
crude or otherwise In any event, assurance can be 
had that the aggressiveness of the petroleum indus¬ 
try as a whole will squeeze the last drop of crude 
from the earth before it cries quits 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 

ypical of the results that may be expected when 
a manufacturer employs a specialist consultant to 
perfect a product is die announcement of a new 
water-dispersed paint received too late for inclusion 
elsewhere in this issue This paint, which dries in 
less than half an hour without odor, yet reportedly 
possesses the durability and finish of high-grade oil 
paints, has as its vehicle a dispersion of totally syn¬ 
thetic resins m water, plus a pigment and a synthetic 
wettmg agent. 

What makes this development a bright spot on the 
industrial horizon is the fact that the manufacturer, 
Shawmigan Products Corporation, conceived the 
original idea, carried it through the early experi¬ 
mental stages, and then turned the whole thing over 
to a group of independent chemical consultants, Fos¬ 
ter D Snell, Inc, to perfect the experimental product 

Moral of this little industrial success story is that 
it usually pays in the long run to make use of special¬ 
ized services, even though a manufacturer may think 
that his staff should be adequate to carry a project 
through to completion An outside viewpoint, un¬ 
hampered by company tradition or other handicaps, 
can often produce better results more economically 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 

acuum hoses are being used more and more widely 
for handling various types of materials in industry, 
latest application is in unloading fish from boats, 
where a million fish can be handled in one sixth the 
time required by hand methods Present air cargo 
rate-cutting war is a good way of hindering progress, 
raising accidents per ton mile Comparative time- 
and-motion studies in small home construction shows 
promise of cutting costs, increasing efficiency of an 
inefficient operation Lightning rod manufacturers 
expect 1947 to be a banner year, more and more in¬ 
dustries are becoming conscious of lightning hazards 
and of means of protecting against them Glues, 
whether animal or synthetic, can be given pleasant 
odors by suitable treatment 
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If Available Resources of Engineering Brains 
are Properly Used, They Can Go Far Toward Re¬ 
placing Certain Dwindling Natural Resources 
With Engineers Showing the Way, and Manage¬ 
ment and Labor Co-Operating, American Indus¬ 
try Can Reach Even Greater Heights of Ef¬ 
ficiency and Productivity Than Ever Before 

I n a remarkably short space of time this country, 
founded by refugees and starting from scratch, 
has become the most powerful m history A nation 
has developed which leads the world in the fields of 
power generation, mass production and continuous 
processes, and the mechanization of industry, among 
many others And it possesses not only great mate¬ 
rial wealth but an even greater wealth of engineering 
knowledge, ingenuity, and daring 
Because nature blessed this nation with great nat¬ 
ural resources, lip service has been given to con¬ 
servation, but it has not really been practiced Now, 
after two World Wars in a third of a century, appears 
a real dilemma, not yet widely appreciated The 
United States is no longer a **have” nation with re¬ 
spect to mineral resources, many minerals whose 
ample supply has always been taken for granted are 
now depleted and substitutes must be found for them 
in the future 

Everyone today is conscious of high prices Heal 
estate, labor, and material costs are at such levels 
that industry is faced with vastly higher investment 
costs for buildings, machinery, and equipment, to¬ 
gether with materially Increased operating costs 
Based upon present conditions and the past record 
of technology, it is evident that there is great need 
to utilize the country’s engineering resources to the 
utmost If present income levels and high standards 
of livmg are to be maintained, it will be necessary to 
replace obsolescent plants and equipment, to reduce 
both investment and operating costs drastically, to 
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develop the use of more abundant materials, and to 
engineer new processes and techniques or to mate¬ 
rially modify old ones Anyone who is doubtful that 
this can be done—if the problem is properly ap¬ 
proached—has only to review the history of the 
development of this great industrial and mechanical 
nation to realize that its engineers can continue to 
perform miracles in the future as they have done m 
the past 

Up to the present time, hill consideration has not 
been given by industry to means of reducing building 
and power costs, primarily because such costs until 
recently have not been of sufficient comparative mag¬ 
nitude to emphasize the necessity for so doing, or 
have not been considered fully on the basis of engi¬ 
neering economics The greatest war effort ever 
known has just been concluded, for seven years 
engineers gave first consideration to maximum pro¬ 
duction rate, ability to operate under a wide range of 
atmospheric conditions, resistance to corrosion and 
shock, to minimum weight and space requirements, 
and so on The question of cost was only of minor im¬ 
portance Many able and experienced young engi- 

•SUff onglnoor, Douglas M MeBaan, Ino 
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ENGINEERING 


neers, purchasing agents, and salesmen have neither 
an actual first-hand knowledge of cost-reduction 
nor a full realization of its importance 

ECONOMY ESSENTIAL - Conversion from a war- 
to a peace-time economy is still under way Those 
considerations which should always guide product 
and design engineers must be re-established—lowest 
possible first cost, reliability, performance, long life, 
and appearance This is mandatory not only so far 
as manufactured products are concerned, but also 
with respect to the plant in which they are produced 
and the machinery or process employed Engineers 
should now be better prepared than ever before to 
undertake their assigned tasks because to their great 
store of peace-time knowledge and experience has 
been added a vast fund of war-time accomplishment 
which can be invaluable as a guide to the improve¬ 
ment of old practices and the development of new 
ones 

An obvious departure from pre-war conventional 
plant design practice, and one method worthy of 
serious consideration is quite simple It consists of 
so engineering buildings, equipment, machinery, and 
processes as to save both the utmost space and 
weight, consistent with efficient operation and ade¬ 
quate accessibility Too many plants have been (and 
still are being) engineered without serious consid¬ 
eration of the cost benefits to be obtained by such 
reductions in weight and space Most machinery 
weights and dimensions are reduced appreciably as 
speeds are increased Then, too, certain pumps, heat 
exchangers, and other machinery may frequently be 
mounted advantageously in vertical rather than in 
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horizontal positions Continuous processes require 
materially less space than do batch ones and are 
lower in first cost High steam pressures and tem¬ 
peratures result not only in lower fuel costs, but also 
in reduced weight and space requirements m steam 
plants. Many types of machinery, particularly 
power generating equipment, have become so re¬ 
liable that it is no longer necessary to provide spare 
or stand-by units Proper consideration and use of 
such facts as these, by responsible engineers, may 
produce appreciable savings in size of buildings, thus, 
greatly reduced first costs may frequently be attained 
without sacrifice of efficiency—and often with a gain 
It is obvious that a saving of 10 percent, for example, 
in floor space required for equipment to perform a 
certain operation means a corresponding reduction 
in cost of real estate, foundations, and building 
During the war the Army needed emergency float¬ 
ing power houses Gielow, Inc, naval architects, 
designed power barges, each of 37,500 kilovolt-am¬ 
pere rating, which could be towed to desired loca¬ 
tions, and which performed invaluable service There 
is available a large surplus fleet of Liberty ships, 
some of which might be converted to permanent gen¬ 
erating stations, or, as was the case with the S S 
Jaconet, previously converted by Gielow, to portable 
ones Such plants built in surplus ships should be 
completed more quickly and at lower certain cost 
than could new land stations 
Entirely aside from the power house or boiler 
plant, there is a great opportunity to reduce costs in 
the production line or process plant, not only when 
designing new establishments, but particularly when 
examining existing ones with critical eyes. During 
the recent war, for example, a Westinghouse elec¬ 
tronic tube plant was faced with the problem of 
multiplying production of large tubes in the existing 
space available, without any possible expansion of 
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area Because the operation of sealing glass to metal 
had been done by machinists, it was natural that such 
work should be done in horizontal lathes* The re¬ 
sponsible production engineer rose to the occasion 
and developed vertical lathes for the purpose, with 
astonishing results. They occupied only a fraction of 
the space taken up by horizontal ones, and the actual 
production achieved in the same working space was 
eight times that previously attained 

NEW MATERIALS FOR ENGINEERS - Because of 
acute shortages of various metals, great advances 



have been made in the use of the light metal alloys 
The wider use of magnesium alloys as engineering 
materials by the Army and Navy will broaden the 
fields of their industrial use and should reduce their 
costs In a recent paper presented before the A.S SOL, 
H A Lorant, Chief Engineer of Hydropress, Inc, 
announced results obtained by the International 
Nickel Company with a 4000 ton extrusion press pro¬ 
ducing tubes of nickel and steel alloys This engineer¬ 
ing development makes possible for the first time the 
economical production of tubes and profiles in special 
alloys of steel and nickel, which previously could not 
be formed. Due to war-time shortages, Linde Air 
Products developed synthetic sapphire, ruby, and 
spinel gems for engineering use These synthetic 
stones have been used for micrometer and precision 
gages, extrusion dies, thread guides, cutting tools, 
and fuel and injector nozzles In addition to other 
possible uses, sapphire balls for high speed ball bear¬ 
ings are now being produced, thus making possible 
the use of ball bearings m corrosive atmospheres, at 
high temperatures, or in vacua, again opening new 
vistas for the engineer in the design of new and im¬ 
proved machines 

While it has been said for years that the world is 
rapidly using up its supplies of petroleum, the time 
has arrived, apparently, when a shortage actually 
exists Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company is 
erecting a laboratory and pilot plant to produce 
liquid fuel oil and gasoline from coal Then, too, the 
Locomotive Development Committee of Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc, has for the past two years been 
carrying on an intensive research program which is 
now culminating in the building of two large coal- 
burning gas turbine locomotives They have success¬ 
fully demonstrated in a one-third scale pilot plant a 
system of pulverizing coal, burning it, and separating 
the fly ash to such an extent that abrasion of the 
turbine blades is no longer a serious problem The 
relations of railroad fuel costs and locomotive effi¬ 
ciencies are such that a rail horsepower-hour costs 
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about 0 57 cent for fuel in a conventional steam loco¬ 
motive, and 0 53 cent for fuel and lubricating oil in a 
Diesel locomotive, whereas the coal-fired gas turbine 
locomotive should produce a rail horsepower-hour 
for only 0 20 cent. 

A major asset of the gas turbine in directly utiliz¬ 
ing coal as its fuel is the very large amount of excess 
air which is necessarily employed This tremendous 
amount of air makes possible the “freezing” of the 
ash in the form of tiny particles, rather than as liquid 
slag, and a heat release rate of 1,000,000 Btu per hour 
per cubic foot of combustor space can easily be at¬ 
tained, as compared with a maximum of 50,000 Btu 
in industrial coal-burning boilers It is believed that 
the coal-burning gas turbine will find application in 
land and marine power plants as well as on the rail¬ 
roads, because of its unique ability to produce power 
at good efficiency from low-cost fuel without the 
necessity of using water 

ENGINEERING CASE HISTORIES —Recently a tex¬ 
tile manufacturer asked our firm to undertake a 
survey of the glove and mitten departments, and 
submit recommendations for the additions necessary 
to increase production materially, with the objective 
that such expanded production would not increase 
costs excessively As a result of this survey and a 
revised production layout, it was possible to increase 
production b£ 68,000 dozen pairs of gloves and mit¬ 
tens per yea*, without any addition or increase to 
building, floor space, or personnel 

In another case, we were called upon by the Rich¬ 
ardson Corporation, large producer of soda fountain 
syrups, and with the co-operation of the Richardson 
organization were able to plan an approximate pro¬ 
duction increase of 100 percent, at the same time 
releasing 1/3 of the existing floor space for future 
expansion. This was done in what was formerly 
considered to be an overcrowded plant The re¬ 
sultant large increases of production, with consequent 


cost-reduction and without increase of floor space, 
m both of these cases were accomplished by rear¬ 
rangement of production lines, speeding up some 
operations, improving certain details, and changing 
others In each case a small amount of obsolescent 
equipment was, naturally, replaced. 

Due to the energy and ambition of business men m 
general, many existing large manufacturing plants 
were neither designed nor planned, but like Topsy 
“just grew,” their success resulting from the per¬ 
sonal ability of the individual management Prob¬ 
ably 25 percent of the industrial plants in the United 
States could profit to the same degree as the two 
above, if they made good use of engineering brains, 
experience, and progressiveness, and at least another 
25 percent suffer from obsolescence 
In life as it is today, industry cannot stand stilL It 
must either go forward or backward. The surface of 
applied engineering or knowledge has only been 
scratched The responsibilities of engineers in Ameri¬ 
can life have become greater, and must continue to 
increase if national progress is to continue 
High wages and short working hours, with the 
present high standards of living can be maintained 
—or raised even higher In order to do so it is neces¬ 
sary that engineers continue with such developments 
as have been briefly sketched here, that labor buckle 
down to produce a fair return for its wage, and that 
management improve its present performance and 
plan constructively for the future 
The force—the power—the greatness—of this na¬ 
tion do not depend upon a few great leaders, upon 
winning wars, nor Upon the adoption of new economic 
theories The importance of the United States to its 
people and to the world is, and will continue to be, 
the result of the average of accomplishment by engi¬ 
neers, laborers, management men—all its citizens— 
each in his own field and each working vigorously 
to obtain the maximum results in that field 
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Wool + 


Heat + Pressure = Felt 


Felt, Most Ancient of Textiles, 

Has Become on Important Material of Modern En¬ 
gineering Covering a Wide 
Range of Characteristics, Felts Are 
Now Available for Fabricating a Great Va¬ 
riety of End Products 


By Edwin Laird Cady 


F elt was the first textile worthy of the name 
Indeed, the first spun yam probably resulted 
from experimentally felting a small wad of wool 
by rubbing it between the palms of the hands 
When a desert-dwelling Mongol wants a new piece 
of material for his tent, he lays an old piece flat on 
the ground, covers it with a thick layer of loose wool, 
and rolls it up around a wooden pole long enough 
so that both ends will protrude from the roll Then 
he ties a rope around the roll to hold it together, 
hitches the traces of his horse to the ends of the pole, 
and utters the Mongolian equivalent of “giddap ” The 
horse moves forward, the roll is rolled along the 
ground After a few miles the horse is stopped, the 
rope removed, the roll unrolled What had been 
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loose wool now is brand new felt—warm, wind- and 
rain-resistant, and hard or soft m accordance with 
whether the roll was rolled a long distance or a short 
one 

The Mongol has no microscope to tell him that 
each wool fiber is covered with small scales which 
interlock and hold tightly as his rolling action forces 
the hbers to penetrate the mass and entangle each 
other But those interlocks are the reasons why new 
felts and new uses for felts are constantly being pre¬ 
sented to industry 

Thus while our Mongol is rolling his bundle across 
hot sands, checking occasionally as he rides to see 
how much heat and pressure and work his felt is get¬ 
ting, American felt mills are using those same three 
factors plus chemistry and cleanliness The modem 
felt mill is equipped from end to end with automatic 
controls, instruments, inspection devices, highly 
skilled men It can turn out felts ranging from those 
as soft as dress fabrics to those as dense as hard wood 
It can meet specifications laid down by the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and prove them by tests estab¬ 
lished by the American Society for Testing Mate¬ 
rials And with all of this it can make so many 
different special felts of controlled qualities that no 
catalog ever has attempted to list them alL 

FIBER MIXTURES POSSIBLE - The interlocking 
abilities of the wool fibers can hold more than the 
wool itself. Wool felt can be admixed with as much 
as 80 percent of some other fibers, both natural and 
t synthetic, although fibers such as nylon have such 
low coefficients of friction that only a 35 percent ad¬ 
mixture seems to be practical at the present stage of 
development 

Among the synthetic fibers so admixed are viscose 
rayon, plasticized acetate rayon, vinyon, aralac, high 
tenacity raypn, and nylon. Cotton can be used as 
the sole admixture, or can bemused in addition to silk 
or any of the synthetics. The mixture is worked out 
to have the wear resistance, permeability, absorption 
capacity, chemical resistance, strength, or other 
physical properties needed by the product into which 
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the felt is to be made or in the processing of which 
it is to be used 

By making batts of the synthetic fibers and then 
applying heat and pressure to them, a felt-like mate¬ 
rial which contains no wool can also be made The 
“all plastics” felt is not here yet but its first cousin 
is And this material has all the highly desirable 
properties of the plastics It could, for example, be 
made resistant to chemicals which disintegrate or 
else hopelessly weaken natural fibers like wool and 
cotton By the use of nylon and high-tenacity rayon 
formulations it might be resistant to temperatures of 
over 400 degrees, Fahrenheit* 

When fiber mixtures, hardnesses and thicknesses of 
felts, and other properties have been worked out, 
the felt may further be impregnated, laminated, 
proofed, sized, or coated for extensions of its utilities 
Asphalt impregnation is a weather sealer when the 
felt is to be used for cowl seals on airplanes or for 
anti-squeak chassis strips on automobiles Bakelite 
improves the dielectric strengths of felts in electric 
motor washers, spacers, other electrical devices 
Graphite adds lubricity to felt anti-friction lubricat¬ 
ing pads and to seals for bearings Chromate, natural 
rubber, synthetic rubber, petroleum products, nat¬ 
ural and synthetic waxes^ are other impregnations 
Resin emulsions add stiffness 

FELT LAMINATES — Felt can be laminated with 
almost anything that can be held by cements Alu¬ 
minum foil laminations with felt, for example, are 
used for insulation in light-reflectant, and acoustical 
and thermal insulating blankets Lead foil laminations 
are used as vapor seals in cold line pipe insulations 
Buna-S and Hycar are laminated with felt, as are 
various natural and treated woods and all of the 
common metals A hard or stiff felt can be laminated 
with a softer one An ever-increasing number of 
products are felt lined or clad 
Chemical proofings can make felts resistant to 
flame for aircraft use, to flame and fungi for acousti¬ 
cal and thermal insulation, to fungi for use in the 
tropics Mildew, mold, moths, carpet beetles, vermin, 
flame, moisture, or water all can be resisted by felts 
which have been proofed against them ^ 

Sizings applied to felts can create any physical 
property from slight to high stiffness Latex sizing 
imparts a spring-like property, makes the felt stiff 
but flexible 

Surface coatings are largely for adhesive backing 
The coated felt handles like a dry surface material 1 
for all ordinary purposes But when subjected to 
slight wettings with solvents or to the controlled 
application of heat, the surface becomes adhesivq 
so that the felt will hold to surfaces pressed against 
it Automotive channels thus made will hold to the' 
metal or other parts with which they are assembled 
Coated felt letters, heated and pressed into placed 
can be expected to hold the!# positions Rubber-, 
coated felt weather stripping even is made pressure 
sensitive, needing neither solvents nor heat 

MANY FABRICATING METHODS - Once the felt 
has been made, it becomes a raw material for fabri¬ 
cating into end products And there probably Is no 
other single type of material which runs the gamut 
of so many fabricating methods 
Soft felts are handled much like any fabric Almost* 
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all felts may be machine cut to precise shapes or 
stripped to close dimensional tolerances But whereas 
the soft felts are die stamped with simple knives such 
as might be used on paper, the hard ones shear more 
like metals and must be handled accordingly And 
the harder felts may be set up in lathes or other 
machine tools and machined like hard woods 
The felts which are heavily admixed with plastics 
fibers and, even more, the all-plastics felt-like mate¬ 
rials, may be heat sealed—“electronicly stitched”—or 
formed to shape by the use of heated dies such as are 
ordinarily employed for the forming of thermoplastic 
sheets No single authority seems to know how many 
of the methods common to metals forming and to 
thermoplastic sheet and rod fabrication are being 
applied to these felts right this minute The use of 
synthetic fibers in felts dates back more than ten 
years, but in most of its phases it is so new that many 
of the product makers are keeping close guard over 
secret procedures learned by trial and error But 
more than one practitioner is rolling his felt products 
to finished shapes, even spinning them as sheet met¬ 
als and plastics are spun on lathes 
One of the primary properties of felt is multi¬ 
directional strength It is possible when making rolls 
of felts 30 to 40 yards long by 72 inches wide to ob¬ 
tain either balanced strength or some superiority of 
longitudinal strength over transverse strength* And 
in sheet felt which usually is made in one square 
yard dimensions there are almost no differences in di¬ 
rectional strengths Since most roll felts are also 
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• LOOKING AHEAD • 

All-plastics felt-like materials Felt and 
felt-like materials formulated with quali¬ 
ties "made to order" Further studies 
bringing new uses and markets Major 
improvements in the fine arts of grinding 
and polishing 


made with balanced strengths, very little attention 
need be paid to the directions in which stresses will 
be applied to felts And in this felt differs from nearly 
all of the woven textiles, the woods, and the wrought 
metals 

STRESSES ARE LOCAL — Another propel ty of felt 
is that a compressive force applied to felt tends to 
result in strains which are concentrated in the direc¬ 
tion of the stress A heavy load placed on a small 
area of a felt sheet tends to compress the felt im¬ 
mediately beneath the pressure and not to spread the 
felt sideways This is useful m that felt paits of ma¬ 
chines do not tend to spread and bind against adjacent 
moving members, and in that the uncompressed and 
little strained areas of the felt retain their full ca¬ 
pacities for noise and vibration dampening 
By varying the admixed fibers and the treatments 


the wetting-out and hence the capillary action of felts 
can be varied widely and with close control Capillary 
action is important where felts are used to feed 
lubricants as in wick feed lubricators, or to apply or 
remove water and other fluids as in paper machine 
blankets 

Because of the ability of hard felt to absorb and 
store polishing compounds while acting as a fric¬ 
tional surface, a felt surfaced lap or wheel can take 
scratches out of sheet glass by causing the glass to 
flow rather than by grinding it away Similar abili¬ 
ties to make the surfaces of thermoplastics flow under 
frictional heat can be useful as an industrial art Wool 
felts—and felts admixed with nylon and some of the 
other abrasion-resistant plastics—are highly em¬ 
beddable to abrasive dusts and polishing compounds 
and can make major improvements in the fine arts 
of grinding and polishing 

Felt, one of the simplest materials to make in its 
cruder forms, is one of the most complex to diversify 
The felt industry really is producing an entire family 
of materials, it is just as uninformative to say "felt” 
without adding a specification as to say “steer* with¬ 
out stating whether the steel is low carbon, high al¬ 
loy, stainless, wrought, or cast 

Felt types already are immensely diversified, close¬ 
ly standardized The study of them continues, and 
from it comes a continuous development of new and 
useful products Directly ahead are highly important 
markets And toward them felt is feeling its way 
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Elasticity Explained 


Investigation? With the Ultra microscope Have 
Proved Visually that Elasticity is No Monopoly 
of Just a Few Substances Molecular Weight 
Distribution is Important and Realization 
of This Has Already Resulted in Improve¬ 
ment in the Elasticity of Synthetic Rubber 


*y 

Ernst A. Haasar, Ph.D. 

Attoolat* Professor of Chemical Engineering 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

and 


Daslraa S. la Baau 


Director of Research. 

Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Company 


T hree years ago the scientific world was startled 
by revelations made with the electron microscope 
in regard to the moleecular configurations of rubber 
To obtain such visual evidence, conditions had to be 
chosen so that the density differences of regions re¬ 
solvable with the electron microscope (above 6 
Angstroms—1 Angstrom equals 0 00000001 mm) are 
large enough to be observed Suitable specimens 
were made by spreading a thin film of rubber which 
had been dissolved in an organic solvent on water 
and then allowing the solvent to evaporate When 
the film is picked up over a 200 mesh wire screen it 
breaks into fibers and nodules which range in width 
from several microns down to 100 Angstroms The 
first specimens examined with this method in the 
electron microscope were prepared from benzene 
solutions of smoked sheet hevea rubber 
In these preparations two distinct types of struc¬ 
tures were found Figure 1 represents an electron 
photomicrograph of hevea rubber One can easily 
differentiate between slender fibers and numerous 
ellipsoidal nodules along their length The shape of 
the nodules is strongly suggestive of fluid regions, 
whereas the fine network structure indicates con¬ 
siderable rigidity To test this assumption, prepara¬ 
tions of guayule rubber were made This natural 



i ubber, although chemically identical in composition 
with hevea, differs from the latter in that it is com¬ 
posed of a much greater percentage of a low mole¬ 
cular weight fraction Figure 2 shows this visually 
To substantiate these findings even further, hevea 
rubber was subjected to fractionation into the so- 
called “sol” and “gel” fraction by virtue of its differ¬ 
ential solubility in appropriate solvents Figure 3 
was obtained from the low molecular weight, or sol, 
and Figure 4 from the high molecular weight, or gel, 
fraction 

SOME QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED - As inter¬ 
esting and admittedly excitmg as these findings were, 
they placed before the colloid rubber chemist several 
questions which begged for answers How are these 
nodules formed? Is this an instantaneous reaction 7 
Has this apparent two-phase structure any bearing 
on the property of elasticity 7 Why do the strings or 
nodules not coalesce when they tear, as shown for 
example in certain parts of Figure 4 (see arrows) 7 
To answer these questions satisfactorily, some other 
technique had to be worked out The electron micro¬ 
scope does not permit the study of the same prepara¬ 
tion over a prolonged period electron microscopy 
calls for high vacuum and the preparation is exposed 
to electron bombardment and a resulting increase in 
temperature 

Although the resolving power of the electron 
microscope is many times greater that that of the 
Ordinary microscope, its limit lying close to 6 Ang¬ 
stroms, this extremely high power is not the pre¬ 
dominant factor in an investigation such as that 
of the fundamentals of elasticity, as long as the shape 
or morphology of the preparation can be observed 

Ultra microscopy with incident light seemed to be a 
technique which might fulfill all requirements since 
the resolving power of the ultramicroscope using the 
most modem methods of illumination permits ob¬ 
servation of discontinuities down to 20 Angstroms 
The preparations used in this study were made in 
exactly the same way as those for the electron micro¬ 
scope 

The only instrument suitable for such work is the 
“Ultropak,” developed by X. Letts in Wetzlar, Ger¬ 
many It differs from other microscopes using incident 
light for illumination such as the metallurgtaal micro¬ 
scope (see Scientific American, page 25, July 1947) 
in the path taken by the rays of light used for the 
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illumination of the specimen As shown in Figure 
5, the light is focused on the preparation through a 
lens ring surrounding the objective This results in 
an ultramicroscopic type of illumination Only light 
reflected from any discontinuity in the preparation 
is reflected through the objective of the microscope 
into the eyepiece or the photomicrographic apparatus 

FORMATION NOT INSTANTANEOUS — The first 

results clearly demonstrated the feasibility of this new 
technique Enlarged and reversed prints (Figure 6, for 
example) give an effect directly comparable with the 
pictures made in the electron microscope Very soon 
it was discovered that the formation of the globular 
nodules was not instantaneous, but rather a time- 
consuming reaction, and that their size was de¬ 
pendent on the ratio of low to high molecular weight 
fraction of the polymer under investigation (Figures 
7 and 8) 

The next step was to find an explanation for this 
phenomenon and to offer as much evidence for it as 
possible Careful studies of the filaments with polar¬ 
ized light and facts known from X-ray investigations 
•of rubber indicated that the high molecular weight 
fractions are composed of long chain-like molecules 
which aline if put under tension When this happens, 
the low molecular weight fraction, composed of 
short chains, is squeezed out and forms the globular 
nodules This phenomenon is known to the colloid 
chemist as synaeresis Since this reaction is based on 
the movement of the molecules it should be possible 
to speed it up by raising the temperature 

A heatable substage was therefore constructed for 
the ultramicroscope and the same preparations 
studied at slightly elevated temperatures The for¬ 
mation of the nodules which took 24 hours at 20 de¬ 
grees, Centigrade, only took 15 minutes at 40 degrees, 
Centigrade (Figure 9) 

Gutta-percha is chemically Identical in its compo¬ 
sition to natural rubber X-ray studies have shown 
that the only difference between them Is the location 
of the methyl group in the hydrocarbon molecule 
If a preparation of gutta-percha is subjected to ul¬ 
tramicroscopic studies, one finds only very coarse 
filaments With ragged edges (Figure 10) If, however, 
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this sample is heated to 65 degrees, Centigrade, the 
formation of fine threads and globular nodules im¬ 
mediately becomes apparent (Figure 11) At this 
temperature gutta-percha is elastic 

These are the facts, and now it is up to us to see 
if they are the long-missing pieces of the Jig-saw 
puzzle entitled “elasticity 99 Before trying to put the 
picture together, we would like to quote from two 
old publications and offer more experimental facts 

IN OLD PAPERS — In a paper published In 1896 
in the Journal of the FranJeltn Institute, Reginald 
Aubrey Fessenden says “The elasticity of such sub¬ 
stances as India rubber and gelatine was investigated 
It was shown that such substances consist of two or 
more compounds interpenetrating but not combining 
with one another" 

In a paper by Paul Bary and Ernst A Hauser 
(Kautschuk, May 1928) on the structure of rubber, 
one finds the following statement Gary’s theory 
that rubber consists of two components which under 
normal conditions are intersoluble, is in accord with 
results obtained from X-ray investigations The ob¬ 
servation that elongation of rubber causes a separa¬ 
tion of the dissolved part and the solvent (theory of 
Hauser and Mark) leads to the assumption that rub¬ 
ber is composed of a network which will give rise to 
X-ray interference spots if, by putting it under ten¬ 
sion, the lower molecular weight fraction is squeezed 
out, thereby increasing the coherence and alinement 
of the long molecular chains ” * 

The colloid rubber chemist knows also that the 
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low molecular weight fractions of natural rubber 
are a sticky substance, the highest molecular weight 
fractions are a hard substance, both fractions are 
lacking in elasticity And it is known too that this 
property of elasticity is a function of the molecular 
weight distribution present in natural rubber 
If we now place all these pieces of information 
together, the picture is complete Contrary to some 
admittedly ingenious theories which have been 
postulated, elasticity is not the monopoly of matter 
composed only of snarled-up long molecules com¬ 
parable m their structure to a wire spring, but is the 
result of a specific molecular weight distribution of 
the same chemical compound, or the dispersion of a 
lyocratic colloid in a solvent 
Fessenden’s and Bary and Hauser’s multiphase 
theories have now found the visual proof they were 
still lacking This is admittedly a very straight¬ 
forward statement and since the conclusions which 
can be drawn therefrom may have far reaching con¬ 
sequences of scientific and industrial importance, it 
seems only fair to at least attempt to offer further 
proof for its validity 

ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE — Polyisobutylene is a 
fully saturated hydrocarbon and therefore much lesft 
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reactive than rubber The lowest polymers are clear, 
fiee flowing liquids, the polymers of medium mole¬ 
cular weight are sticky masses, and the high mole¬ 
cular weight polymers are hard and brittle Films 
deposited on a screen from the former collapse com¬ 
pletely upon evaporation of the solvent The high 
molecular weight fractions only yield bands Mix¬ 
tures of the two, however, result m filaments studded 
with nodules Such a polyphase system also exhibits 
pronounced elasticity 

The elastic propeity of the copolymer of isobuty¬ 
lene and butadiene or isoprene, known as butyl rub¬ 
ber, as well as of the butadiene-styrene copolymer 
known as Buna S or GR-S, has also been consider¬ 
ably improved since the importance of molecular 
weight distribution has been taken more into account 

The new ultramicroscopic technique has not only 
offered the first visual proof that elasticity is pri¬ 
marily the property of multiphase systems, but has 
thereby discredited the idea that elasticity is a prop¬ 
erty monopolized by only a few substances The field 
is wide open and new developments in the synthesis 
of elastic matter can therefore be expected from now 
on at an increasing rate 
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Putting 

PLASTICS 

In Its Place 

T he misuse and abuse of plastics in consumei pro¬ 
ducts have long been a serious headache to sales 
manageis und customers Many new items designed 
for consumer use have been unable to withstand 
normal usage* eithei they weie poorly designed or 
the plastics chosen was incapable of performing its 
assigned function Even when the proper plastics 
was chosen, the amount of material employed was 
often too skimpy to tiansform the basic concept into 
a useful and durable object 
Wai-time shortages of metal and wood increased 
the demand for plastics items, but too often the con¬ 
sumei learned, to his or her expensive sorrow, that 
the rush to exploit this market produced little but 
shoddy merchandise The public natuially resents 
puichasing plastics products which became valueless 
after one 01 two applications, and the industry as a 
whole is injured when consumers lose faith in plas¬ 
tics 

To give plastics their proper places as fabucating 
materials, a progiam has been laid out for apply¬ 
ing sound engineering and reseaich principles and 
practices to consumei-goods design and fabncation 
Main objective of this program is to use the right 
plastics for the light job and to use other material 


All photo* courtesy Rost Frederick Corporation 
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if a plastics cannot be found which will fulfill all 
requirements Work along these lines is resulting in 
an entirely new concept of the ways in which plas¬ 
tics can be applied 

ENGINEERED TABLE LAMPS - A biief ieview of 
some of the consumer good? that have been produced 
by adhering to these principles will point up the suc¬ 
cess of the program thus far For example, in a se- 


•y 

The Technical Service and Design Staff of 
Ross-Fredorlck Corporation 

Misapplication of Plastics During Recent Years 
Has Led to a Long Procession of Wholly Unsat¬ 
isfactory Products, With a Noticeable Loss of 
Faith in Plastics by Consumers as a Result This 
Can Be Corrected Only by Applying Sound En¬ 
gineering Practices to Plastics Fabrication — 

By Assuring Right Plastics for the Right Job 

nes of modern table lamps designed to take full 
advantage of the decoiative and structural proper¬ 
ties of various plastics, it is at once apparent that 
one of the design fundamentals has been the use of 
sufficient material where it will give the desired 
strength and beauty, there has been no stinting of 
material, no use of scrap or surplus stocks Rather, 
the idea was to design toward a desired effect and 
to procure plastics material for that given effect 
Thus acrylic may be used with molded phenolic, 
with wood laminates, with rods made fiom phenolic- 
impiegnated linen—each material adding its own 
special quality Color and brilliance, for example, 
are contributed by the acrylics It is the light-trans- 
mitting quality of this plastics that gives the effect 
so desired in lamps intended foi the living room and 
bedroom And by making bases of wood laminates 
and molded phenolics, they can withstand the knocks 
and sciatches which will almost inevitably befall 
them 

Varying the materials not only insures beauty and 
durability, but makes possible the keying of a lamp 
to a particular color scheme Then, too, the appar¬ 
ent weight or mass of a lamp can be affected by the 
wise selection of plastics materials Thus, a library 
lamp might well use a preponderance of laminated 
tubing in the daiker wood colorings, or deep-toned 
sections of aciylic stock This would contrast with 
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slender spires or diamond-cut disks of clear acrylic 
fashioned into boudoir lights The effects that have 
been achieved in these lamps were made possible 
through the imaginative and generous use of plastics 
materials In one lamp, for example, use is made of 
the light-carrying properties of methyl methacrylate 
In the light and dark toned amber rods that make 
up the body of the lamp The sweeping curve of the 
rod assembly serves the double purpose of insuring 
a balanced appearance regardless of the angle from 
which the lamp is viewed, and of increasing the 
sparkle of the lamp body by presenting more and 
varied surfaces to the rays of light 

The same basic design has been employed in a 
number of other lamps In one case, the rods are 
made of phenolic-impregnated rolled linen tipped at 
both ends with clear acrylic As with the 1 other 
lamps of this same construction, the base is of lam¬ 
inated wood, a material which has been found to 
withstand the wear usually meted out to lamp 
bases, at the same time blending with the overall 
color scheme 

A modification of this stacked or tiered design is 
employed in another lamp Rods have been replaced 
with hat sections of methyl methacrylate tapered at 
the edges so that the lamp standard brings to mind 
the curved roof of a Chinese pagoda. No attempt has 
been made to camouflage the center tube through 
which the wiring is strung Rather, it has been 
thought to enhance the design by interrupting the 
pattern which has been set by the clear plastic 
sheets 

Entirely different is another design Here, ver¬ 
tical rods are the motif—in this case, alternating 
rods of clear acrylic and laminated tubing made 
from phenolic-impregnated rolled linen By sub¬ 
stituting clear acrylic for the laminated tubes, an 
entirely different effect is created Or smaller clear 
plastic rods may be set around a large center rod 
of acrylic or an opaque material 

Holding these rods in position at top and bottom 
are solid sections of molded phenolic A wood lam¬ 
inate, however, serves as well, and disks of acrylic 
have been used in some models 

WITHOUT ADHESIVES — An unusual feature of 
these lamps is their lack of internal binding No glue 
or other adhesive is used to hold the lamps together 
Instead, each piece is fabricated (cut and machined 
from sheet stock) to tolerances as close as 0 0005 inch 
These close fitting pieces are then mounted, one 
above the other, on the metal tube holding the 
wiring Pressure is applied from the top flnial to 
complete the assembly and to form a sturdy, decora¬ 
tive lamp This pressure is sufficient to bind the 
lamps tightly together and prevent slippage of the 
individual pieces. 

Another item to which sound plastics engineering 
practices have been applied, is a four-piece canister 
set for storage of flour, sugar, "feoffee, and tea 

In developing this kitchen aid, the primary con¬ 
sideration was to protect, yet not contaminate, the 
contents A maximum of safety had to be achieved 
to protect users In addition, the set had to be at¬ 
tractive, sturdy, light-weight, reasonably priced, and 
easy to dean with soap and water. Although plastics 
have been used in other household ware, this was 
one of the first applications where plastics would be 


in continuous contact with foods over long periods 

From the 22,000 plastics formulas available to plas¬ 
tics manufacturers, one had to be chosen which 
would meet the consumer needs and at the same 
time would be adaptable to certain manufacturing 
essentials The material had to be available in 
various colors, available In sufficient quantities for 
mass production, and easy to handle in the manufac¬ 
turing process 

Polystyrene was the plastics selected It had all 
the consumer requirements and, since it was ba¬ 
sically colorless, could be colored to suit any need 
Low water absorption would prevent moisture from 
the canisters and ruining the food Also, there was 
no objectionable odor which could be passed on to 
the contents It had good die finish, eliminating te¬ 
dious hand finishing after initial manufacture Its 
inherent luster lasts for years without waxing or 
polishing Developed before the war, polystyrene 
had undergone severe war-time usage, and was 
known as a rugged material 

The characteristics of polystyrene indicated that 
injection molding would be the best method of man¬ 
ufacture The round shape of the canisters was 
adopted because women prefer this conventional 
form. It is easier to clean with soap and water, and 
there are no sharp corners to tear clothing Also, 
granular foods flow easier from this shape The bot¬ 
tom was niched to provide additional strength—arch 
construction being one of the strongest of the basic 
design concepts—and so the container would sit flat 
without bulging 

The clear polystyrene tops provide an instant view 
of the interior To insure a close-fitting, dust-pro- 
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Full rtolizoHon by tht public of the 
t copobilitiet and limitations of plastics 
Plastics products which live up to con¬ 
sumer expectations Plastics invading 
many new territories from which public 
prejudice has long barred it Plastics 
losing the stigma of "substitute mate¬ 
rial " 


tec ting cover, the tops are ridged around the edges 
These ridges grip the canister tightly—so tightly, in 
fact, that a vacuum pull Is felt when the top is 
lifted A finger grip, molded as part of the top, 
completes the cover 

SIX-COLOR MECHANICAL PENCIL — The pro¬ 
duction of a six-color mechanical pencil presented 
new problems A sturdy case, but little larger than 
an ordinary pencil, had to be designed to hold the 
mechanism and colored leads Although six different 
leads are contained within the barrel, it was felt 
that the sire should be as close to an ordinary me¬ 
chanical pencil as possible The case had to with¬ 
stand weathering, as many of the users would be 
construction engineers and others engaged in out- 

SvgfMtlva tf a Chinas* pagtda, tha taparad 
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door projects A durable finish, to increase the sales 
appeal, was necessary The weight of the case was 
important, too, since a heavy, bulky barrel would de¬ 
crease its effectiveness as a handy tooL Finally, the 
material had to have good dimensional stability, to 
withstand extreme changes in temperature, and not 
be brittle 

Methyl methacrylate was the material chosen 
Noted for its clear transparency, it was also avail¬ 
able m many colors, both transparent and opaque 
Light grey was the final selection as it is a neutral 
color, and will not readily show wear and tear 
Again, injection molding was used because of the 
material’s characteristics After molding, each bar¬ 
rel is finished by hand and the final assembly, in¬ 
cluding mechanism and leads, is performed by hand 
The finished pencil is a combination of methyl 
methacrylate and chrome plated brass The me¬ 
chanism is all brass, since it was felt that no plas¬ 
tics could perform the function properly Brass 
bands reinforce the point, center, and head of the 
barrel while the clip, which is also the color selec¬ 
tor, is formed from the same metal Thus the best 
qualities of two different materials are combined to 
create a useful writing tool 
The fields for plastics merchandise are only now 
beginning to be appreciated In the future, careful 
engineering of the thousands of available plastics 
materials will provide a host of products to benefit 
both industrial users and home consumers, and to 
bring about the recognition of plastics for their own 
special properties and not as temporary substitutes 
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CO-OPERATION HITS 

Corrosion 


Competitors Working Hand in Hand Are Carry¬ 
ing on Extensive Studies Aimed at Breaking 
Through the Borrier of Question Marks 
Which Surrounds the Corrosion Character¬ 
istics of Metals Information Thus Gained j 
is Aiding the Co-Operating Manufacturers to 
Turn Out Better Products More Economically 


C orrosion, in effect, is the cancer which destroys 
metals Starting as a tmy, perhaps invisible 
spot, corrosion steadily eats its w*y through the very 
heart of the metal on which it is working until, for 
all practical purposes, the metal dies Indeed, when 
corrosion has worked long enough on certain metals 
those metals actually fall apait And just as cancer 
attracts the attention of medical scientists through¬ 
out the world, a small army of metallurgists, engi¬ 
neers, and researchers is devoting its efforts to learn¬ 
ing how corrosion works and what can be done to 
prevent it, or to slow its destructive action 

Although the problem of corrosion has been faced 
for many years, it has not been until recently that 
much progress has been made in understanding the 
whys and wherefors of rust We know that mere pro¬ 
tective coatings are not sufficient to prevent corro^ 
sion for anything more than a relatively short period 
When and where coatings are retained intact, corro¬ 
sion in inhibited, but once these surfaces are broken 
by so much as a microscopic bole, the action starts 
and rust begins to form 

Except for the so-called noble metals—gold, silver, 
platinum, and the like—all metals are affected to 
some extent by corrosion. However, on some metals 
such as aluminum the corrosion product is a tightly 
adhering oxide film that serves to protect the mdtal 
under it Other metals are not so fortunate 
The greatest problem in learning about corrosion 
lies in the fact that corrosion’s causes and effects, 
vary with most metals Since iron and steel are the 
most common and least expensive of engineering 
metals, most of the study now being conducted cen¬ 
ters about them. 

Some metals tend 10 oxidize in any atmosphere, 
but most others are relatively stable unless the at¬ 
mosphere is moist or contains salt, sulfur, or acid 
fumes and other harmful impurities Thus, while a 
material might last for long periods in some dry mid- 
western area, that same material might disintegrate 
in a very short period in $uch a locality as Kearny, 
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New Jersey, where the atmosphere is not only salt¬ 
laden from the ocean but also carries all types of cor¬ 
rosive industrial fumes Since it is seldom known 
where a product will eventually be used, manufac¬ 
turers must select materials that will survive in all 
but the worst extremes of climate 

CO-OPERATIVE TESTS RUN - Typical of the ex¬ 
tensiveness of corrosion studies being carried out by 
industry are those run at the test station at Kure 
Beach, North Carolina This station is maintained 
jointly by the International Nickel Company and the 
Magnesium Division of Dow Chemical Company 
Other active co-operators in the project are Car¬ 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation, American Rolling 
Mill Company, and Union Carbide and Carbon 
Company Producers of many materials other than 
metals send their products here to be tested to learn 
how marine atmospheres affect them At this particu¬ 
lar test station more than 15,000 specimens of various 
metals and alloys are exposed to marine atmospheres, 
while another 2000 pieces are immersed in sea water 
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Most compositions to be tested are represented by 
16 samples Two specimens of each are removed 
after exposure for six months, two more after 18 
months, and four more after 42 months After 7% 
years four more specimens will be taken in for study, 
and the remaining pieces will continue to be exposed 
for a full fifteen yem period 
When specimens are taken off the test lacks, they 
are studied to see the visible effects of exposure 
After their appearance has been noted, the samples 
are cleaned and then weighed and measured to de¬ 
termine the weight-loss through rust, and to learn 
the rate of corrosion penetration Finally, the speci¬ 
mens are given physical tests to determine changes 
in tensile strength 

Although most of the knowledge gained through 
coirosion studies is pumanly of interest to corrosion 
engineers, considerable information of immediate in¬ 
terest to the consuming public has been unearthed 
For instance, it is now possible to estimate, after six 
month’s exposure, how long a steel or iron can sur¬ 
vive in the atmosphere to which it is exposed The 
studies show that coi rosion-resistant metals and al¬ 
loys corrode rapidly for the first few weeks of ex¬ 
posure and after that period rusting takes place very 
slowly Major changes m color and weight occur in 
the early months and many samples appear to be 
much the same after exposure for six years as they 
did aftei only six months 

VARIATIONS IN STAINLESS - As might be ex¬ 
pected, the stainless steels show corrosion resistance 
superior to other steels, but there is considerable 
variance within the stainless gioup Those stainless 
steels having more than 14 percent chiormum stain 
rathei than rust Several giades show remarkably 
little staining and pitting even after exposure to salt 
au for consideiable periods Types 310 (25 percent 
nickel, 20 percent chromium) and 316 (16 percent 
chromium, 12 percent nickel, and 2 percent molyb¬ 
denum) are the most resistant Nitndmg of stainless 
steels seems to reduce their resistance to corrosion 
Copper appears to be the most poweiful element 
for improving the conosion resistance of steels, espe¬ 
cially when used in small quantities Ordinary steels 
are helped immensely by the addition of about 0 05 
percent eoppei Little further improvement comes 
from inci easing the copper content unless the copper 
is combined with some other element such as nickel 
Among the other principal alloying elements the 
following effects are noted Manganese, slightly 
beneficial, silicon, strongly favorable in conjunction 
with other elements, nickel, umfoimly beneficial ef¬ 
fect roughly proportional to the nickel content, 
chromium, similar to nickel, with those steels having 
13 percent oi more of chromium showing practically 
no weight loss through conosion 
Results of the tests show that the position in which 
the iron or steel is used has considerable bearing on 
how fast it corrodes. While most of the damp atmos¬ 
pheres would be expected to condense on the top 
surfaces of exposed metals, moat of the rusting on the 
test pieces at Kure Beach took place on the under 
surfaces at roughly a 60/40 ratio The action of rain 
and sun in washing and drying the top surfaces ap¬ 
parently slows coirosive action on such surfaces 
In addition to bare metal samples, exposed speci¬ 
mens include those protected with a variety of coat- 
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ings, both metallic and non-metalhc For steel, 
aluminum varnishes and zinc-dust paints seem to be 
most satisfactory Vinyl coatings are standing up 
better than phenohes A new type of metal combina¬ 
tion— aluminum dip-coated steel—produced by hot- 
dipping steel strip and sheet gives promise of highly 
satisfactory service life However, the tests seem to 
indicate that the most economical and long-lived 
method of coating steel is still galvanizing The only 
really satisfactory metal-spray coatings appear to 
be aluminum, zinc, and lead 
Tests at Kure Beach have done much to prove 
the contention of magnesium producers that mag¬ 
nesium alloys, piopeily used, present no corrosion 
problem Test specimens exposed for many years on 
lacks only 80 feet from the Atlantic Ocean are still in 
satisfactory condition Magnesium samples include 
rolled, extiuded, and die-cast alloys Bare samples 
as well as those with various coatings are on the test 
lacks Most of the magnesium alloys have resisted 
heavy salt atmosphere attacks with only minor sur¬ 
face pitting and etching 

BOLTED, RIVETED JOINTS - Since most of the 
corrosion problems in connection with the use of 
magnesium alloys are due to galvanic action, tests are 
earned on with various joints and bolted and riveted 
assemblies Because the working characteristics of 
magnesium alloys are such that they cannot be used 
for rivets, various aluminum alloys have been tried 
Both service tests and tests such as these at Kure 
Beach prove that 56S aluminum rivets are most 
suited to use with magnesium and thus are uni¬ 
versally recommended, replacing the 17S aluminum 
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alloy rivets formerly used When bolted assemblies 
are required and are to be used in damp, corrosive 
atmospheres, cadmium-pi a ted steel bolts are satis¬ 
factory if 52S aluminum alloy washers are used as 
insulation. Stress-corrosion cracking in welded mag¬ 
nesium-alloy structures can be avoided by stress- 
relieving treatments, consequently such treatments 
are now advised for all magnesium welds 

Several copper alloys are being tested both in salt 
atmospheres and in sea water Outstanding observa¬ 
tions thus far indicate that the tin in Navy “G” 
bronze can be replaced by nickel without significant 
loss of either corrosion resistance or mechanical 
properties, and that pure copper resists action of still 
sea water better than it does fast moving sea water 
(The opposite result was noted with Types 310 and 
316 stainless steel) 

Knowledge gamed by such studies as those at Kura^ 
Beach has led to development of a cupro-nickel which 
contains only 10 percent of nickel, instead of the 
usual 20 percent, plus 0 8 percent iron This mateiial 
is as low in cost as naval brass and has the added 
advantage of not being subject to dezincification For 
condenser tube service this newly developed mate¬ 
rial is fully as satisfactory as the traditional 80/20 
cupro-nickeL 

Such research as has been described is already re¬ 
sulting in metal products that will survive everyday 
usage much longer than was formerly possible 

Here are some of the things resulting from such 
research automotive bright-work, such as bumper* 
and decorative strip, can now be plated with the cor¬ 
rect type and thickness of plating to prevent it from 
being marred by rust spots after only one or two 
years of service Those who are driving pre-war 
automobiles can appreciate what this will mean 
Those searching for extremely long-lasting metal 
window screening material can have it How through 
an alloy of stainless steel and molybdenum, outdoor 
lighting reflectors, searchlights, and.metal mirrors 
can now be made to retain their brightness and re- 
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Chromium plate resisting rust-spotting 
even after prolonged exposure to mois¬ 
ture Plumbing which lasts a life-time 
. Understanding of corrosion enabling 
the selection of the most suitable metals 
for the job More effective corrosion 
preventives • Corrosion ceasing to be a 
major problem. 


flectivity for many years with little or no care, home 
plumbing that can withstand a lifetime of service is 
now possible Although these materials are now ac¬ 
tualities, their cost is such that they may not be 
widely used for some time, but investigation is con¬ 
tinuing to either produce the materials more eco¬ 
nomically or extend their uses so that volume 
production will bring the cost down 

Industry can save untold thousands of dollars 
every year by selecting those materials which pro¬ 
vide highest corrosion resistance per dollar of mate¬ 
rial cost Although stainless steel and special alloys 
are best in the matter of corrosion resistance, they 
might be too expensive to apply generally Thus, 
through test data, the so-called high-strength, low- 
alloy steels might be shown to be quite adequate 
The railroads have found this latter group of steels 
highly satisfactory for such uses as hopper cars, since 
they combine their anti-rustmg qualities with high 
strength characteristics to provide greater pay-load 
capacities 

The Kure Beach project serves to demonstrate 
how producers of competitive materials can co-op¬ 
erate for their common good Here competitors work 
hand in hand to learn more about corrosion so that 
all of their materials will be applied in the best pos¬ 
sible way 
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ELECTRONS GUIDE 

THE CUTTING TORCH 


E lectronics, whose application to countless in¬ 
dustrial processes has spelled higher production, 
greater accuracy, and greater safety, has now en¬ 
tered the field of oxygen torch cutting, making pos¬ 
sible human-eye versatility combined with mechani¬ 
cal precision A photoelectric tracer which “reads” 
from a template drawing, controls the cutting torch 
through a pantograph, faithfully reproducing the 
origmal pattern 

The oxyacetylene cutting torch was originally 
guided by hand, but over a period of years the torch 
itself has been so improved and refined that it has 
become far more reliable and accurate than the hand 
which controls it 

To take full advantage of the accuracy of which 
the cutting torch is now capable, machines have been 
developed in which the toich is guided by a pre¬ 
cision-made track to cut straight lines Or a radius 
rod can serve as a guide if precise arcs or circles are 
to be cut 

For simple irregular shapes, torches are mounted 
on pantograph* By means of the pantograph, the 
torch is made to follow a path identical to that of a 


A Photoelectric Tracer, "Reading" Directly 
From an Inexpensive Drawing, Controls the 
Oxyacetylene Torch to Cut From Any Pattern 


By T. H. Ayllng 

Technical Sales Division 
Air Reduction Sales Company 
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tracing mechanism as it moves along the line of a 
drawing, or follows the contours of a solid template 
When drawings are used as guiding templates, trac¬ 
ing can be accomplished by a wheel which rides on 
the drawing and is directed over the lines by hand 
When greater cutting accuracy is required than can 
be obtained by the human hand, solid templates can 
be made and the tracing device designed to follow 
the template contours through appropriate followers 
One common type of template tracer uses a steel 
template followed by a magnetic spindle The mag¬ 
netized spindle clings to the template surface and is 
rotated to drive it along the template face 

For the reproduction of complicated shapes, how¬ 
ever, template design often presents considerable 
difficulty Close-tolerance cutting demands that the 
guiding surfaces be accurately machined Designing 
and producing steel templates for oxyacetylene cut¬ 
ting is often expensive and time-consuming woik 
When only one or just a few shapes are to be cut, the 
savings in cost which are made possible by the 
cutting method itself can be more than eaten up by 
the cost of the template Even when template cost is 
negligible because of the quantity of reproductions to 
be made, a shop can spend a great deal of money foi 
them over a period of time And what is peihaps 
more lmpoitanl there are contouis for which it is 
impractical to make steel templates 

The electronic tracer has greatly widened the prac¬ 
tical field of machine gas cutting, not only by greatly 
simplifying the template problem, but by extending 
the limits to include work for which it is impractical 
or impossible to manufacture proper steel templates 

PHOTOTUBE GUIDES PANTOGRAPH — A tracer 

for oxyacetylene cutting peifoims two functions It 
controls the speed of the cutting torch, and it directs 
torch movement With the electronic tracer, the speed 
is cr ntrolled in the same way as it is controlled with 
the hand-guided tracer, namely, by adjustment of 


the speed of a motor which operates a driving wheel 
The direction of the motion is controlled by photo¬ 
electric tubes which “read” a drawing or a silhouette 
to guide the pantograph 

To “read’* the drawing, the photoelectric system 
picks up reflected light from a light spot which is 
directed onto the drawing Using this reflected light, 
the electronic system directs the light spot to follow 
the outlines of the drawing, and thus directs the 
tracer around the contour of the template 
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Expensive, time-consuming mochined tem¬ 
plates eliminated Range of shapes 

economically possible by oxyacetylene cut¬ 
ting greatly broadened 


The actual steering is done by a steering motor 
which operates to change the direction of the driving 
wheel's progress The action of this motor is gov¬ 
erned by the photoelectric system whose operation 
is directed by the intensity of light which it receives 
When the light-in tensity received becomes less, the 
system acts to operate the motor to steer the driving 
wheel and move the tracer m one direction—say, to 
the right When the intensity becomes greater, the 
system will operate the motor to steer the tracer in 
the opposite direction—say, to the left When the 
intensity of the light received by the photoelectric 
system reaches the point at which the system is in 
balance, the mechanism is inactive, the motor is in¬ 
operative, and the tracer will continue moving in one 
direction until the light-intensity is again changed 
If the surface from which the light is reflected is 
dark-colored, comparatively little light will be re¬ 
flected Much more light will be returned by a light- 
colored surface Thus, if the spot of light from the 
tracer falls partly on a dark surface and partly on 
a light surface, the intensity of the reflected light can 
be varied by shifting the spot to fall more on the 
dark or more on the light surface The operation of 
the electronic tracer is the continuous positioning of 
its projected light spot on the intersection of dark 
and light areas so that the intensity of the reflected 


light will be such as to balance the photoelectric sys¬ 
tem 

When the light spot is directed onto the line of a 
chawing or onto the edge of a silhouette whose color 
is in contrast to the backgiound, the electronic sys¬ 
tem will act continuously to position the light spot 
partly on the outlme and partly on the background, 
seeking to adjust the intensity of received light to 
balance the photoelectric system Tins continuous 
searching of the electric eye for the contours or lines 
of the pattern beneath it enables the tracer to follow 
easily prepared drawings or silhouette templates 

INEXPENSIVE TEMPLATE PATTERNS - The tem¬ 
plate drawing may be a blueprint or a tracing or an 
original drawing or it may be a simple solid outline 
on a background of contrasting color In any case, 
the pattern can be quickly and cheaply prepared and 
may be easily filed in a small space for future re¬ 
ference 

The light which actuates the electronic system 
originates m a lamp in the tracer itself It is directed 
onto the template-drawing on a tracing table under 
the tracer, and is reflected to the photoelectric sys¬ 
tem 

The lamp sends its light through an optical sys¬ 
tem which is mounted so that it is free to rotate 
about a vertical axis, and it is so designed that the 
light is directed from it at an angle The spot of light 
which is projected on to the tracing table is thus 
free to “search” in a circle The optical system is 
geared directly to the steering motoi on the same 
shaft which steers the driving wheel 

The electronic tracer can work to very close tol¬ 
erances and, through its use, shapes can be repro¬ 
duced by oxyacetylene cuttmg for which steel tem¬ 
plates might be very costly or practically impossible 
to make 
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BAKING 

UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


F ew indeed are the industries which have been left 
untouched by the camera and the microscope 
These instruments, combined In photomicroscopy, 
have made possible better products and fuller under¬ 
standing of their true natures in nearly every branch 
of industry And the field of baking is no exception 
Through cinema photomicroscopy and an ingenius 
process dubbed “micro-baking,” knowledge of the 
manner in which the various ingredients of a batter 
combine during baking is being gathered, which 
should ultimately make possible higher quality baked 
products, and remove the elements of chance and 
guesswork from both commercial and domestic bak¬ 
ing 

A full-color motion picture, taken through a micro¬ 
scope, of a paper-thin cake being baked in an oven 
of Lilliputian dimensions, has recorded heretofore 
unknown facts which explain what factors determine 
the desirable and undesirable qualities of a cake The 
film offers the key to consistently successful baking 
Micro-bakmg represents the first attempt to study 
scientifically the functions of the basic materials 
used in baking a cake So far, the work has no more 
th*n got off to a good start How long it will be 
before these investigations will pay off in faultless 
baked products of increased nutritive value is a mat¬ 
ter of speculation It will depend largely upon the 
rapidity with which manufacturers fall into line, 
and carry on further investigation of a similar na¬ 
ture Photographing the actual baking process is only 
one aspect of the possibilities for future scientific 
study A separate analysis of each ingredient that 
goes into a bakery product and what happens to it 
under varying conditions is required in order to 
learn how to improve each product accordingly 
The cake-baking movie film has already been 
diown at bakers conventions, to women’s clubs and 


Taken Through the Microscope, a Full 
Color Motion P^ture of a Paper-Thin 
Cake Being Baked in a Miniature Oven 
Reveals Secrets Which Spell the Differ¬ 
ence Between Baking Success or Failure 

By Sara H, C arlaton 


homemakers groups, and has been used extensively 
in the home economics departments of a number of 
colleges Hunter College in New York has run it a 
half dozen times 

INCENTIVE FOR FURTHER STUDY - While the 
results of the first experimental film are not yet 
conclusive, and while they are important only in so 
far as they serve as an incentive for large baking 
concerns and manufacturers of the products used in 
every-day cooking to delve into the matter more 
deeply, micro-baking under the watchful eye of the 
camera is significant because it sets an advanced 
standard for research 

Although Americans have won a reputation for 
being lovers of good food, progress in the science 
of cooking has been slow It may not seem so with 
the millions of dollars that have been spent on the 
scientific studies of various food products in the 
laboratories since the discovery of vitamins, or with 
the electrical gadgets and modern devices that facili¬ 
tate the preparation of meals, or with the new 
methods of processing foods to preserve their vitamin 
and mineral content Yet, in spite of these lnnova- 
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• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Photomicroscopy applied to many other 
phases of food study New knowledge 
of reactions formerly used empirically 
Techniques evolved for employing photog¬ 
raphy in research aimed at improving 
accepted but still inefficient processes 


tions, our knowledge of the culinary art has been de¬ 
rived not so much through scientific fact as from the 
experience passed on from one generation to the 
next 

Some Improvements in the baked goods on the 
market have taken place within the last ten years, 
due to the constant efforts of the baking industry, 
notwithstanding sugar shortages and other war-time 
handicaps These advances, however, have been 
brought about, for the most part, through the efforts 
of one baker attempting to match another in putting 
out a superior product 

With micro-baking and its attendant movie film, 
these improvements will be extended still further, 
and guesswork that has gone into baking will, if the 
hopes of scientists are fully realized, be largely elimi¬ 
nated. Bakers will gain an understanding of the diffi¬ 
culties they encounter every day And consumers 
will look forward to receiving increased dollar val¬ 
ue, while each piece of baked goods will be uni¬ 
formly as near perfect as any other Improvements of 
the various ingredients utilized will also work as a 
means toward product control 

PRODUCTION BROUGHT PROBLEMS - Produc¬ 
ing a full-color motion picture whose basic purpose 
was to reveal with microscopic detail the inside story 
of the baking of % cake presented problems of no 
mean proportions. First, in order to photograph the 
inside structure of a cake, it was necessary to use a 
bitter that was sufficiently thin to transmit light 
readily After considerable experimentation, a batter 



was formulated which formed a layer on the “pan” 
no thicker than a sheet of ordinary tissue paper The 
baking “pan” also presented considerable difficulty 
A piece of glass, not quite as thick as regular window 
glass, was finally selected Another serious headache 
was the oven It had to develop enough heat to bake 
the batter, and yet be small enough to fit on the stage 
of the 250-power microscope A thin piece of Insulat¬ 
ing material, through whose length a hole was drilled, 
was found to serve the purpose A length of re¬ 
sistance wire placed in hole served as a heating ele¬ 
ment The entire oven when complete was no more 
than a half inch m height 

In order to expose the color film properly, a light of 
very high intensity was required This was supplied 
by a powerful carbon arc lamp Then the motion 
picture camera was attached to the microscope to re¬ 
cord the reactions during the baking In all, it was a 
year before all the difficulties involved in such a set 
up were ironed out 

As the experiment progressed, new problems were 
met It was difficult to identify the ingredients in the 
cake To overcome this, the shortening was colored 
red with an oil-soluble dye which would not affect 
the color of the water component Flour was dyed 
purple by adding a small amount of iodine It was un¬ 
necessary to color the sugar and baking powder as 
these ingredients quickly dissolved into the liquid 
When their solution was complete they were no longer 
distinguishable through the microscope 

PARTICLES MOVE -r As the baking on the little 
glass slide of the oven commenced, each little particle, 
each air cell, each unit of flour, each shortening pool 
—everything that was visible through the micro¬ 
scope—began to move There was an increased rush 
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of activity as the heat mside the cake increased Air 
bubbles collided, and some broke open as the baking 
progressed 

One of the important factors brought out through 
the microscopic study was that the air cells were 
found only in the shortening, and in no other portion 
of the batter It was further revealed that the gas 
which was given off by the baking powder was not 
visible through the microscope It was apparently 
dissolved by the water of the batter and then dis¬ 
charged into the air cells which had been creamed 
into the batter with the shortening These cells puffed 
up like tiny balloons during the baking 

When the baking was almost finished, every tiny 
particle was rushing around violently but, as the cake 
began to set, the movement subsided While the par¬ 
ticles were in motion, each one appeared to follow 
an upward sweep, just as an tends to rise from a hot 
radiator across the ceiling of a room As the cake 
assumed a rigid structure, hundreds of air cells with¬ 
in the batter began to explode This took place when 
the movement of the various particles ceased, and 
was what formed the texture of the cake 

An interesting method was employed in testing the 
cake to tell when it was done Here the housewives* 
favorite “broom-straw” test naturally could not be 
applied The cake-baking scientists were aware that 
each grain of wheat-flour starch appears to be 
marked by a cross if It is observed under polarized 
light So they reasoned that by watching the cake 
under polarized light they could tell exactly when it 
was done, for at this point the cross marking the 
wheat starch would disappear completely 

At the final stage of the cake baking, wholly un¬ 
expected color effects could be observed, as though 
a motion pictuie producer of the microscopic world 
had arranged a grand finale When polarized light 
was brought into the experiment, sugar crystals took 
on all the shades of the rainbow As they rotated in 
the light, they sparkled as brilliantly as diamonds 

BAKERS GAIN INSIGHT - Through micro-baking 
the baking industry has gained an insight into its 
science that was not possible before the film was 
produced Bakers have learned that little things make 
a big difference in striving for better products As an 
example, they have learned that only slight differ¬ 
ences in the shortening will make a big difference in 
the quality, volume, and texture of the cake when 


it is done The volume of the finished product is de¬ 
pendent on the ability of the shortening to take up 
air If too little fat is used the air cells are unevenly 
dispersed throughout the batter 

In the second place, the film has taught bakers a 
considerable amount about formula balance They 
have found out why a tough cake has large holes and 
tunnels running through it, and why a tender cake 
falls in the oven—not, as many suppose, because the 
oven door was slammed, when too much sugar is 
used, the air cells move faster than they should, weak¬ 
ening the framework of the cake Micro-baking has 
also revealed what determines good flour, and why 
some cakes are heavy 

WHY CAKE WAS CHOSEN — In carrying on the 
the original experiments and photographing the re¬ 
sults through a microscope, a cake was chosen as the 
subject of the investigation because in the baking of 
cakes a greater chemical reaction occurs than in 
other types of food Technicians have, however, al¬ 
ready commenced studies of bread dough, and it is 
expected that more of these will be made, as well as 
examinations of the ingredients of pies and cookies 
In addition to aiding the commercial baker, micro¬ 
baking will piove an asset to those who take pride 
in baking in their own kitchens, for with superior 
grades of flour, sugar, shortening, and other mate¬ 
rials,, superior cakes and pies of their own making 

' will grace their tables 

* Unfortunately, the equipment necessary for carry¬ 
ing on research in micro-baking is expensive While 
it is expected that larger bakeries will shortly ac¬ 
quire their own photomicrographic equipment, it is 
likely to be some time before the majority will be 
able to do so and gain first hand knowledge on the 
subject 

^ So, while progress along this line may be slow, the 
first steps have been taken, a sound groundwork laid, 
standards and operating procedures established 
Baked products will be better for the knowledge al¬ 
ready gamed, and steady improvements will be noted 
as further investigations are pressed forward 
With what has been accomplished through cinema 
photomicroscopy in the field of baking as an incen¬ 
tive, other branches of foods preparation, handling, 
and production can be expected to adopt techniques 
comparable to micro-baking to yield uniformly bet¬ 
ter tasting, more nutritious foods of all types. 
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MOCK-UPS OP BUILDINGS 

Aid Laymen in Visualizing 
Pro/ecfed Construction 

"C 

D eking is believing,” and modern 
architects and contractors are now 
making this adage serve their 
clients by the use of what are known 
in the industry as “mock-ups”—full 
scale models of sections or features 
of the planned building 

In its work on the $6,000,000 Har¬ 
vey S Fnestone Memorial Library, 
now under construction at Prince¬ 
ton University, the Turner Con¬ 
struction Company built several 
mock-ups at the suggestion and 
under the supervision of the archi¬ 
tects, Robeit B O’Connoi and Wal¬ 
ter H Kilham, Jr The success of 
these models in inteipreting con¬ 
struction features to the laymen who 
are concerned with the building 
proved that one mock-up is worth 
many words and blue prints 

Basic areas in the planning of the 
Firestone Library, which will be 
the largest open stack library evei 
built, aie the 18 by 24 foot bays, 
adaptable to stack, study, or semi¬ 
nar use In order to determine the 
most satisfactory ceiling height, 
lighting arrangement, and equip¬ 
ment, the construction company 
under the direction of the architects, 
built four model bays in the Prince¬ 
ton riding hall Ceilings of two of 
the bays were attached to pulley 


arrangements so that the effect of 
various heights might be tried out 

Incandescent lighting was in¬ 
stalled in one bay and fluorescent 
in another Members of the Uni¬ 
versity’s Cooperative Committee on 
Library Building Plans tested the 
two systems and a decision was 
reached on the basis of their recom¬ 
mendations 

The library is to contain more 
than 650 individual study cubicles 
or can els for student use Five such 
cairels were installed in the mock- 
ups and various types of lighting 
weie demonstrated in actual use 
Other equipment such as book stacks 
were also tued out in the full size 
model bays 

Working models not only suc¬ 
ceeded in making aichitectural 
plans three dimensional and easily 
understood by the laymen dnectly 
concerned with planning and use 
of the library, but lesulted in gen¬ 
ual agi cement between profession¬ 
als and laymen on details of con¬ 
struction In deciding, for instance, 
on the height of the ceiling, lay con¬ 
sultants agreed on a height of eight 
feet four inches which closely 
paralleled the recommendations of 
technical experts 

The mock-up principle was also 
applied to the exterior of the Prince¬ 
ton libraiy building Several pat¬ 
terns of stone work were under 
consideiation for the outside walls 


of the building It is difficult to look 
at samples of rock and visualize 
their appearance in a wall, so the 
Turner Construction Company built 
three wall sections about six feet 
high, side by side, and of different 
types It was then possible to com¬ 
pare the styles of masonry and type 
of materials and leach a satisfactory 
decision 

“Mock-ups aie proving to be of 
giea^ value on laige scale produc¬ 
tion projects,” say officials of the 
Turner Construction Company 
“The small additional cost is easily 
offset by pi eventing a client’s pos¬ 
sible dissatisfaction resulting from 
the difficulty of visualizing, from 
blue prints and descriptions, the in¬ 
stallations as they will actually ap¬ 
pear ” 


IMPROVED CATALYSTS 

Developed By Electro- 
Magnetic Process 

The chemical industries spend fan¬ 
tastic sums in making, replacing, 
and improving catalysts which make 
possible the economical manufac¬ 
ture of gasoline, fertilizers, plastics, 
drugs, and many othei products A 
new magnetic technique for design¬ 
ing still more efficient catalysts 
pi omises wide-spread savings in 
time and money 

Developed at Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity, the new process has already 
yielded better catalysts for several 
applications, and it is possible that 
it will divulge at least a partial 
answer to the old problem of “how 
does a catalyst work” This same 
technique is also being applied to 
the study of high polymers, such 
as p’astics and lubber, and to cellu¬ 
lose It enables chemists to tell to 
what extent certain groups of mole¬ 
cules aie arranged in an orderly 
fashion 

In using the magentic technique, 
a sample of the catalyst to be tested 
is chilled in liquid nitrogen and 
then suspended by a thin quartz 
fiber between the poles of a power¬ 
ful electro-magnet Under the influ¬ 
ence of the magnet, the catalyst 
turns slightly Changing the angle 
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at which the catalyst is suspended, 
the chemist performs the experi¬ 
ment several times, each time ob¬ 
serving the amount of twist due to 
magnetic attraction —H C EJ 


JET THRUST AUGMENTED 

By Burning Fuel In Engine's 
Exhaust Stream 

I NsrALLXD downstream from the 
turbine of a conventional Jet engine, 
a device called an “after burner” 
can add more than one third to the 
power plant’s normal propulsive 
thrust, giving added power for take¬ 
off, during combat conditions, and 
on all occasions where extra speed 
are required This is accomplished 
by spraying fuel into the tail-pipe 
where its combustion adds mass and 
velocity to the gases of the jet 
stream. 

This after burner, developed by 
the Ryan Aeronautical Company, is 
in effect a ram-jet engine attached 
to a turbo-jet The after burner ap¬ 
plication is simpler than the ram¬ 
jet, however, because the inlet 
velocities, pressures, and tempera¬ 
tures are higher Since the ram-jet 
depends solely on its speed to com¬ 
press the air rushing in its nose, it 


has to be launched by rockets to at¬ 
tain the initial 500 mile-an-hour 
speed required for it to operate ef¬ 
fectively But with the after burner, 
the speed of the air stream in the 
tail-pipe is well above that needed 
to make the ram-jet operate, so that 
the use of the basic ram-jet configu¬ 
ration as a thrust-augmentation de¬ 
vice is logical and easily accom¬ 
plished 

Fuel consumption of the after 
burner at low speeds is high com¬ 
pared to the jet engine, but at very 
high speeds it is more economical of 
fuel than the turbo-jet 

One of the unique advantages of 
the use of an after burner with a 
turbo-jet engine is the fact that this 
method of augmenting thrust does 
not affect the operation of the turbo¬ 
jet by imposing additional stresses 
upon it Since turbo-jet power plants 
are operating near the critical stress 
limits of the turbine components, 
the after burner is an especially de¬ 
sirable method for increasing thrust 
This is not the case with water in¬ 
jection and most other methods 
which are employed to attain thrust 
augmentation 

With gasoline used as a fuel in an 
internal combustion engine, a fuel- 
air-mixture ratio of 1 to 16 is neces¬ 
sary to obtain complete combustion 


of the oxygen in the air which is 
sucked into the cylinders. In con¬ 
trast, the turbo-jet engine operates 
at a fuel-air ratio of 1 to 50, and as 
a consequence there ia a great deal 
of unburned oxygen in the jet 
stream. The quantity of this un- 
bumed oxygen, then, is the limiting 
factor in the amount of thrust 
augmentation which it is possible 
to attain. 

Unlike the turbo-jet, which is 
limited by the stresses Imposed in 
the rotating turbine blades and tem¬ 
perature considerations, the after 
burner is a completely static mecha¬ 
nism and can be cooled below criti¬ 
cal temperatures 

Essentially, the use of the after 
burner permits raising the fuel-air 
ratio of the combustible mixture to 
the limit of the chemistry of com¬ 
bustion, whereas the turbo-jet alone 
is limited by the physical require¬ 
ments of the turbine blading 


RAILROAD X-RAY 

Checks Metal in Cars, Locomotives, 
Rails, for Inti mat Flaws 

Embodying the most modern tech¬ 
niques for examining steel, alu¬ 
minum, brass, and other metals used 
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in rails, locomotives, cars, and other 
equipment, a new X-ray laboratory 
assures increased safety of railroad 
operation Thus technical progress 
m the field of radiographic testing 
of metals for internal flaws has been 
utilized by the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road 

In the X-ray plant just opened, 
as an addition to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Test Department, photo¬ 
graphs are taken through metals 
to provide assurance against such 
internal defects as concealed cracks, 
imperfectly welded joints, cavities 
due to shrinkage of metal during 
cooling, and the like 

To use this new technique, a 250,- 
000-volt mobile X-ray machine is 
mounted on automobile wheels so 
that it may be used either in the 
specially constructed laboratory 
building, or, when some very large 
object such as a locomotive boiler 
is to be examined, m the adjacent 
construction aftd repair shops It 
can examine the internal structure 
of metals as much as three inches 
thick. 

The laboratory building, equipped 
with 18-inch concrete walls to permit 
the use of X-ray equipment as 
powerful as 2,000,000 volts, includes 
a dark room for immediate devel¬ 
opment of X-ray photographs and 
equipment for projecting them for 
close examination by engineers 
skilled In detecting the slightest flaw 
depicted by the photographs 

MICROWAVE SPIED METER 

Finds Vehicles' Speed by Measuring 
Shift of Wavelength 

A spued meter, having numerous 
applications in traffic engineering 
studies, operates on the principle 
that a radio wave reflected from a 
moving target will shift its wave¬ 
length in proportion to the speed 
of movement of the target. Micro¬ 


wave energy is radiated from the 
antenna unit, a portion of the energy 
striking the surface of the vehicle 
and being reflected back to the unit 
The direct and the reflected signals 
are received and mixed, and the out¬ 
put signal contains the difference of 
frequency, which is in direct propor¬ 
tion to the vehicle speed in miles 
per hour This speed is read on the 
linear scale of the meter, calibrated 
in miles per hour 
The speed range of this instru¬ 
ment, developed by the Automatic 
Signal Division of Eastern Indus¬ 
tries, Inc, is 0 to 100 miles per hour, 
accuracy being within 2 miles per 
hour throughout the range A 
spring-wound graphic recorder fur¬ 
nishes a record of the speed of the 
moving vehicle—KJf 


HOSES HANDLE MATERIALS 

And May Replace Conveyor 
Belts in Many Uses 

During the pre-war years, mate¬ 
rials handling systems were ham¬ 
pered by the fact that metal pipes 
were comparatively rigid, rubber 
hoses were destroyed by oils or sol¬ 
vents, flexible metal hoses were 
limited in their wail strengths 
Synthetic rubbers with new and 
war tested fabrics and other wall 
strengthening materials have greatly 
increased the abilities of rubber 
hoses to meet those problems 
Among the results are more uses of 
liquids as carriers so materials can 
be pumped through hoses, and more 
use of pneumatic carrier systems 
having readily positionable intake 
nozzles and outlets 
The changes which are being made 
in the handling of normally dusty 
and otherwise difficult materials 
point to the elimination of the con¬ 
veyor belt and the adoption of the 
hose But this does not mean any 
changes in the houses selling the de¬ 
vices The same companies make 
both — El* C 


HEAT-TUBE MATERIAL 

Of Aluminum Alloys Resists 
Action of Corrosion 

Aluminum and many of its alloys 
have several chemical characteris¬ 
tics that fit them for use in con¬ 
denser and heat-exchanger tubes. 
A new alloy combination, Alclad 
33, which is resistant to localized 
attack, is now being successfully 
used for such purposes 
The new material, developed by 


the Aluminum Company of America, 
has a central core of 33 ahunmum, 
with a coating of another aluminum 
alloy, 72S, on one or both sides of 
the 3S core, the coated surface be¬ 
ing intimately and integrally bonded 
to the core over its entire surface 
The coating is anodic to the core, so 
that if an area of Alclad 3S sheet 
is exposed to corrosive water that 
starts a pit in the sheet surface, 
once the pit has penetrated the coat¬ 
ing, it will not extend deeper into 
the core, but will broaden out along 
and parallel to the surface 
Over 250,000 Alclad 3S teakettles 
have been made and only five of 
these were reported as perforating 
over a four-year period American 
Airlines found that fuel tanks made 
of Alclad 3S were still In good con¬ 
dition after 15,000 flying hours 
The cost of the Alclad 3S tubing 
per linear foot is about the same as 
that of seamless steel for tubes of 
smaller diameters, but is slightly 
higher for larger or heavier tubes 
Aluminum alloy tubes have been 
used successfully In contact with 
cast iron or steel tube sheets, 
headers, or shells— FJP JP 


CONVERTED PORTABLE 
WELDER 

Uses Special Air Clamping 
Stationary Fixture 

The flexibility with which resis¬ 
tance welding equipment can be 
adapted to specialized assembly 
problems in mass production is il¬ 
lustrated by a simple welding “ma¬ 
chine” for assembling “universal” 
automotive radiator petcoek wrench¬ 
es The machine was made up by 
converting standard portable spot¬ 
welding gun equipment to a station¬ 
ary butt welding “machine” by use 
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of a special air clamping stationary 
fixture With this, a production of 
150 completed double-end petcock 
wrenches per hour was obtained 

The wrench consists of two U- 
shaped mild steel stampings of 
different sizes, welded one to each 
end of a bent steel rod Simple 
air-clamping dies hold the shank of 
the wxench The two jaws are 
dropped over specially formed elec¬ 
trodes of two standard hydraulic 
push guns mounted in place The 
guns move the petcock wrench jaws 
up to the shank under welding 
pressure to form the senes butt 
weld 

Clamping pressure is applied by 
means of an air cylinder controlled 
by an air valve mounted on the 
cylinder support where it is con¬ 
venient to the operator Balance of 
the equipment consists of standard 
50 kilo-volt amperes portable gun 
welding transformer, a standard air- 
hydraulic booster to apply welding 
pressure, and a simple weld timer, 
mounted on a neaiby wall to con¬ 
trol the welding cycle Electrodes, 
dies, cables, and transformers are 
all water-cooled 

The arrangement, devised by the 
Progressive Welder Company, lends 
itself to maximum operator-com¬ 
fort with high productivity, an 
operator standing or being seated 
(it's just as easy either way) in 
front of each of the two guns The 
operator at the (right loads the 
wrench shank and one jaw, and 
works the air-clamp control The 
operator at the left loads the other 
wrench jaw, initiates the welding 
cycle by pressing the palm switch, 
and unloads the completed wrench 


"COLDEST COLD 91 BATH 

Employed m Research on 
Super-Cooled Metals 

Production of the coldest cold ever 
attained—less than one degree above 
absolute zero or about 458 degrees 
below zero on the ordinary Fahren¬ 
heit thermometer—will enable sci¬ 
entists to uncover new facta about 
the behavior of super-cooled metals 
and to find ways to make use of 
such frigid temperatures Extremely 
low temperatures cause certain met¬ 
als to behave in a strange manner, 
says Dr Aaron Wexler, who is con¬ 
ducting these experiments at the 
Research Laboratories of Westmg- 
house Electric Corporation 
“If an electric current is set up in 
a ring of a certain type metal while 
it is immersed in a super-cooled 
liquid/ 1 says Dr WfeSler, “the cur¬ 
rent will continue to flow without 


loss even after the source of cur¬ 
rent is removed This is because 
such a super-qooled ring will offer 
no resistance to the flow of current 
The same ring at room temperature 
will resist the electrical flow and 
cause losses in the form of heat ” 

It would be theoretically possible 
to super-cool an electric transmis¬ 
sion line so that there would be no 
loss of power from generator to 
user, Dr Wexler says, but the cost 
of providing a constant source of 
refrigeration for the power lines 
makes this impractical 

Dr Wexler produces his super¬ 
cold temperatuies by changing gase¬ 
ous helium to the liquid form, caus¬ 
ing a drop of some 520 degrees, 
Fahrenheit The helium gas, in 
ultra-pure form, is raised to a high 
pressure by passing it through a 
four-stage compressoi system This 
gas under high pressure then is put 
to work driving two piston engines, 
and in so doing gives up a large 
amount of its energy in the form 
of heat—thus cooling the gas 

The cold expanded gas is used to 
cool incoming high-pressure gas in 
a continuous process Finally, a 
point is reached where the cold be¬ 
ing produced inside the apparatus 
just balances the heat leaking into 
the system 

To get to the temperature of 
liquid helium—four degrees above 
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absolute zero—a Miall portion of the 
high pressure gffc, pre-cooled by 
gas from the engines, is expanded 
through a tiny opening Tempera¬ 
tures a fraction above absolute zero 
can be obtained by pumping a vacu¬ 
um above this liquid helium 
The liquid “cold” is bottled up in 
a five foot deep cylinder in the cen¬ 
ter of the apparatus Metals to be 
studied can be lowered into the 
cylinder, which is carefully insulated 


to prevent heat from leaking in 
Liquid helium temperatures are 
too low to be measured by the ordi¬ 
nary thermometer To find out how 
cold it is in the helium “bath/ 1 the 
Westinghouse scientist measures the 
pressure of the vapor above the 
helium From this pressure reading 
the temperature can be calculated 


WHEAT-MOVING HOSE 

Of Rubber, Last Longer Stays 
Cooler Than Metal Tube 

Rubber has long been known as a 
transportation medium m divergent 
fields one of the newest of which is 
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a rubber hose used to unload wheat 
by suction The hose, made by The 
B F Goodrich Company, replaces 
a flexible metal tubing which broke 
frequently due to failure caused by 
the friction of the wheat The metal 
tube was too hot to touch when the 
system was in operation, and was 
heavy and cumbersome 
A 35-foot length of six-inch di¬ 
ameter hose permits the grain to be 
transported at high velocity, the 
smooth lining producing less fric¬ 
tion than the metaL 


DRYING LUMBER 

Accomplished by Extracting 
Moisture With Solvent 

Recently developed, a process for 
drying lumber saves time and gives 
a product which is lighter in color, 
less prone to warping, and, in the 
case of knotty wood, is easier to 
paint because the pitch is removed 
Reported to be four times as fast 
as ordinary kiln-drying, the new 
method is based on the ability of a 
water-miscible solvent, such as ace¬ 
tone, to extract water from wood. 

The lumber is stacked and bound 
in packages which are stood endwise 
in an extracting tank There it is 
sprayed with solvent at the rate 
of 100 gallons per minute. The spent 
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solvent, together with water and 
organic extractives, goes to a re¬ 
boiler, which sends part of the sol¬ 
vent back to the extractor and part 
to a still In the still, the solvent 
is separated from the water and 
pitch, which are recovered as a par¬ 
tial emulsion The organic mate¬ 
rials, predominantly fatty acids 
(from sapwood) and resins (fiom 
heart wood) rise to the top and arc 
decanted Other by-products are 
turpentine and neutial fats 

Finally, the lumber is tieated with 
superheated steam, bringing the ace¬ 
tone content down to about 0 2 per¬ 
cent of the weight of the wood Dry¬ 
ing to 3 percent water is possible 
but, commercially, 8 to 13 percent is 
practical 

Now in the pilot-plant stage at the 
Shevelin-Hixon Company mill, the 
new procedure was developed by 
Albert Hermann and A B Ander¬ 
son of the Western Pine Association 
Laboratories --H C E J 


MOTORIZED HOISTS 

Made Easier to Manage, Save 
Time , Promote Safety 

F A miliar to the incidental handling 
of materials, positioning of heavy 
chucks, and moving of machines is 
the task of moving and mounting 
hoists It usually takes two men and 
a block and falls to position a one- 
ton capacity motorized hoist for 
operation 

Following the modern trend 
toward lighter weight for the same 
strength, new motorized hoists are 
so light that one man can handle 
them Saving of man-power hours 
and adding to the safety of handling 
the hoists are among the gains But 
the principal gam reported by the 
users is that of encouraging the men 
to use hoists where they formerly 
used slower and more dangerous 
equipment —E L C 


NYLON KNEE 

for Phonograph Need/e Is Said to 
Haw Less Scratch, Longer Life 

An interesting new use for nylon 
is in the *lcnee” of & phonograph 
needle put on the market by Web- 
ster-Chicago Corporation and Decca 
Records, Inc 

A number of nylon’s outstanding 
characteristics are put to good ac¬ 
count in this application. For ex¬ 
ample, the needle takes advantage 
of the pronounced internal resist¬ 
ance or self-damping characteristic 
of nylon to minimize mechanical 
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resonance distoi tion such as needle 
scratch and suiface noises, and to 
obtain improved tracking at high 
and low frequencies at reduced 
needle pressure The nylon knee, 
molded by National Organ Supply 
Company, does this by absorbmg 
veiticai shocks caused by the pinch 
effect of record grooves and also 
levels out horizontal shocks of 
needle bounce 

The net result is improved repro¬ 
duction quality, prolonged record 
life, and extended useful function 
of the hand-polished sapphire jewel 
tip, which is said to be good for as 
many as 1*5 000 play mgs 

The properties sought in the 
knee for this needle are listed be¬ 
low, all of which were met by ny¬ 
lon 

1 Very light weight, minimizing 
inertia of moving parts 

2 Resistance to fatigue and crys¬ 
tallization under service conditions 

3 Good mechanical strength and 

toughness „ 

4 Excellent elastic memory and 
i ecovery 

5 Good negative cold-flow char¬ 
acteristics 

6 Ability to be injection molded 
in the interest of Jiigh production, 
as well as uniformity and stability 


7 Very high melting tempera¬ 
ture 

8 Chemical stability and resis¬ 
tance to moisture 

9 Non-magnetic and non-electro¬ 
static properties 


RADAR LIGHTHOUSE 

Appears as Bright Point on 
Ship's Radar Screen 

Emitting signals which can be de¬ 
tected by radar-equipped ships, a 
small ladar beacon for lighthouses 
has been built by the General Elec¬ 
tric Company for the United States 
Coast Guard The unit should prove 
useful during periods of fog, rain, 
snow, and sleet, when normal sight 
and sound warnings are limited 
The signal from the electronic 
beacon appears as a bright spot on 
the radar’s cathode-ray tube, show¬ 
ing the exact direction of the beacon, 
in much the same way as the con¬ 
ventional lighthouse is located opti¬ 
cally by the beam of light it emits 
— KH 


WELDING BOOTHS 

With Individual Exhaust Outlets, 
High-Intensity Lighting 

Considered to be one of the most 
modern welding-booth systems in 
the country is the one at Erie Meter 
Systems, Inc Each booth has an in¬ 
dividual exhaust outlet, arranged 
for each operator, which is so regu¬ 
lated that it may be turned off as 
desned, and there is a large light 
in each booth, strong enough to per¬ 
mit the operator to see the outlines 
of the piece on which he is working 
even though his shield is down 
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HOT AIR GENERATOR 

Speeds Many Industrial Moating 
And Drying Operations 

Producing homogeneous hot air of con¬ 
trollable velocity, temperature, quan¬ 
tity, and pressure, a heated air 
generator found its first application in 
speeding the common shipyard opera¬ 
tion of drying ship’s motors and engine- 
room machinery which has either been 
flooded or covered with moisture 
through condensation 

However, additional applications for 
the new generator will be found wher¬ 
ever the problem of cleaning and dry¬ 
ing machinery exists—on ships, m air¬ 
craft maintenance shops, in hotels, 
large buildings, laundries, and so on 
Other uses for the hot air generator, 
developed by Todd Shipyards Corpora¬ 
tion, will include various manufacturing 
processes such as pre-heating, melting, 
annealing, dehydrating, aerating, ster¬ 
ilizing, hardening, enameling, cooling 
(by Slutting off the heat and using it 
as a blower), tempering, curing, refin¬ 
ing, and plating 

A further use around motors of the 
device, called THAG (Todd Heated Air 
Generator), is in connection with clean¬ 
ing and painting Through usage, main 
propulsion machinery and auxiliary 
motors acquire a coating of grease 
mixed with carbon dust After a time 
this coating becomes quite thick and 
is difficult to remove By applying hot 
air at about 200 degrees, Fahrenheit, 
to the part, the grease melts readily and 
the area can be rapidly washed with 
carbon tetrachloride which evaporates 
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quickly After a cleaning it is custom¬ 
ary to paint the exteriors of electrical 
equipment with a special varnish which 
must be baked to give it a hard and 
longer-lasting protective finish This 
operation, formerly done with infra¬ 
red lamps, is now accomplished much 
faster and cheaper with the controlled 
hot air generator 


SPRAYED HARD-FACING 

Is Smooth, Thin, Uniform Coat 
Inexpenttvely Applied 

A nzw method for hard-facing by us¬ 
ing a metallizing gun and a “wire” 
composed of a powdered hard-facing 
alloy extruded with a plastic binder, 
attains the previously difficult objective 
of applying smooth, uniform, relatively 
thin hard coatings in a highly practi¬ 
cal and inexpensive manner 

During the Sprsyweld operation, the 
plastic binder ia completely volatilized, 
and the deposit consists entirely of the 
metallic constituent Subsequent fusing, 
with any fusing torch or with an at¬ 
tachment on a metallizing gun results 
In a coating alloyed to the base which 
is, according to the Metallizing Engi¬ 
neering Company, the developer, 
physically and chemically identical to 
hard-facings of the same alloy applied 
by other methods 

The alloy used in the “wire,” which 
is called Metco-Weld H, is unusual in 
many respects It possesses excellent 
resistance to abrasion—will outwear 
hardened steel 3 to 10 times for this 
type of service—and it resists corrosion 
better than stainless steel under most 
of the conditions for which stainless 
is generally used It combines a low 
melting point with a long range of 
plasticity (1850 degrees to 3050 de¬ 
grees, Fahrenheit) It is reported to 
have high strength at red heat and 
exceptional resistance to oxidation 
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for efficient hbrikohtal feeding. Stock 
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truck or by overhead means, either in 
the stock room or at the press* The ad¬ 
vantage of the toggle-lever design is 
the full support given to the entire 
length of the table top—particularly 
desirable in the case of long, heavy 
loads Lifting action is obtained by a 
hydraulic pump through hydraulic 
cylinders which operate laterally 
against the toggle-lever mechanhgft* 
The table guides are Inverted so that 
no uprights extend above table top 
The table top is 30 inches wide by 
96 inches long The lowered height is 
22 inches, elevated height 34 inches, 
giving a total lift of 12 Inches The 
table, manufactured by the Lyon-Ray- 
mond Corporation, is equipped with 
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one set of 12 inch diameter wheels, one 
set of eight inch diameter swivel 
casters, a floor lock, and a two-speed 
hydraulic foot pump The pump may be 
mounted on the unit or furnished with 
a flexible hose attachment for placing 
wherever it is most convenient for the 
operator A motor-driven pump with 
push button controls is an optional fea¬ 
ture 

Extensions for the table top may be 
furnished for the support of loads wider 
than 30 inches and longer than 96 
inches* Also available are superstruc¬ 
tures of any thickness to increase 
height of table top, retaining the 12 
inch lift These features insure the 
adaptation of the table to different 
press heights and material sizes 


HEAT REGULATOR 

For Flat-Surface Appliances Is 
Accurate Despite Shock 

Designed for electrical appliances, a 
new type of thermostat provides safe, 
constant, accurate, fast-acting heat con¬ 
trol under the most severe operating 
conditions. Hie thermostat, called the 
Fenwal Appliance Thermoswitch Con¬ 
trol, Is said to maintain its efficiency 
4ven though the appliance in which it 
is installed may be continuously ex¬ 
posed to shock, vibration, tampering, 
and other outside influences The con¬ 
trol, manufactured by Fenwal Incor¬ 
porated, is available in two models 
the high temperature model which 
provides control over the wide range 
of 175 degrees, Fahrenheit, to 600 de¬ 
grees, Fahrenheit, and the low temper¬ 
ature model providing critical control 
throughout its range of 50 degrees, 
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Fahrenheit, to 250 degrees, Fahrenheit 
The welded, one-piece case and cover 
assures a rugged, tamper-proof unit 
and stable temperature settings Torque 
applied to the terminal binding posts, 
It la claimed, will not shift contact 
support members, and the temperature 
adjusting screw will not drift under 
normal vibration The mounting bracket 
provides for side or bottom mounting, 
or a cross-mounting bracket Is avail¬ 
able for special applications 
The control is designed to operate 
at 110 volt ac, 60 cycles, and to con¬ 
trol temperatures in flat-surface appli¬ 
cations, including flat irons, automatic 
ironers, waffle irons, sterilizers, pas¬ 
teurizers, dairy water heaters, hot 
plates, and so on 


RESPIRATOR FILTER 

Of Chemically Treated Felf Is 
Small with High Efficiency 

P ROTECTiNG industrial workers exposed 
to poisonous and disease-producing 
dusts smaller In diameter than 24 mil¬ 
lionths of an inch, a new dust filter, 
first of its kind, consists of a felt which 
has been chemically treated so that its 
ability to prevent the passage of dust is 
40 times greater than untreated filters 
In addition, a new respirator has been 
designed to utilize the high efficiency of 
the new filter wl)ich Is so versatile it 
can protect the respiratory system 
against a combination of all types of 
contaminating dusts in air 
The filter protects workers against 
poisonous arsenic, lead, cadmium, and 
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chromium dusts, silica dust responsible 
for silicosis, a frequently fatal lung 
disease, and nuisance dusts produced 
by coal, limestone, iron ore, and alu¬ 
minum operations 

The chemically treated filter, one 
eighth Inch thick and slightly over five 
square inches in area, is the equivalent 
in dust filtering efficiency of previous 
untreated filters of the same thickness 
and 42 square inches or more in area 
This increased efficiency is reported to 
make it possible to produce a respira¬ 
tor filter of the smallest area so far 
developed without making it more dif¬ 
ficult for the wearer to breathe through 
it, thus increasing his field of vision 
and reducing the respirator's weight 

Filtering action of previous res¬ 
pirator filters was primarily dependent 
on the smallness of the openings in the 
filter's interior fiber structure through 
which air passes Functioning of the 
new filter is not contingent on the size 
of the openings but on a chemical 
treatment which radically changes the 
physical features of the fibers in such 
a way that dust filtering efficiency is 
greatly increased 


CENTERLESS GRINDER 

Operates Wet or Dry, Takes 
Rods, Bars, or Tubes 

Using coated abrasive belts for grind¬ 
ing and polishing rods, bars, or tubes 
from one-eighth to one and one-quar¬ 
ter Inches in diameter, a new center¬ 
less grinder will remove up to 0 005 
inch per pass on ferrous metals, and 
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up to 010 inch on non-ferrous Ac¬ 
curacy on production items is 0 001 
inch, with closer limits on some work. 
The work supports will handle half¬ 
inch bars up to 18 inches in length, 
and one inch bars up to eight inches 
long 

This machine, made by Hammond 
Machinery Builders, Inc, uses an end¬ 
less abrasive belt which is four inches 
wide and 60 inches long It may be 
operated wet or dry, although for bet¬ 
ter finishes, higher production, and 
longer belt-life, wet operation is 
recommended 


Two methods of feeding are em¬ 
ployed with the grinder, designated 
Model OD-1 through-feed and in- 
feed The through-feed method is gen¬ 
erally used, and is accomplished by 
swinging the regulating wheel on its 
horizontal axis from zero to 12 de¬ 
grees The rate of feed can be varied 
from zero to IS feet per minute 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

For Electric Furnace Regulates 
Current Flow Electronically 

^Maintaining the temperature of elec¬ 
trically heated ovens within less than 
1/10 degree, Fahrenheit, at tempera¬ 
tures up to 1200 degrees, Fahrenheit, 
a proportioning electronic temperature 
controller adjusts the input power to 
the oven The power flows continu- 
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ously rather than in "on-off” cycles 
Rapid achievement of temperature is 
accomplished because the instrument 
does not throttle power until the fur¬ 
nace reaches a point within 15 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, of the preset temperature 
Quick and accurate selection of tem¬ 
perature is made by means of a vernier 
type dial The controller, manufactured 
by W S Macdonald and Company, op¬ 
erates on 110 volts ax: , but can be 
used with furnaces requiring 110 volts 
or 220 volts ax: The unit measures 19 
inches wide by 10% by 10% inches, and 
can readily be adapted to particular 
installations 


DUAL-METAL WIRE 

Electroplated, Then Drawn, Will 
Not Chip or Flake 

Capable of being bent, swaged, ham¬ 
mered, woven, or twisted without flak¬ 
ing, a new type of electroplated and 
drawn wire has a wide range of manu¬ 
facturing applications in radio tubes, 
incandescent and fluorescent lamps, 
electrical devices and appliances, jew¬ 
elry, and wire goods “Fernicklon," 
trade name of this new product of the 
Kenmore Metals Corporation, is the 
result of an entirely new process Metal 
rods of Vs inch diameter are first elec¬ 
troplated continuously with high ac¬ 
curacy, then cold-drawn down to di¬ 
ameters u fine as 0 0038 inch One inch 
of Vi inch plated rod may produce as 
much as 100,000 feet of plated wire, 
permitting it to be ordered in continu¬ 
ous sections of almost any length. 

Initial production includes steel wire 
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with nickel, copper wire with nickel 
or silver for radio tubes and lamps, 
tinsel wire, and many other wire prod¬ 
ucts where finish and durability are re¬ 
quired Die polish or satin finishes are 
available Because of its surface perfec¬ 
tion and the absolute bond between its 
constituent metals, Femicklon can be 
subjected to the severest climatic con¬ 
ditions when an anti-corrosive coating 
metal is used It can also be welded to 
form a product without destroying the 
coating at the point of the weld 


GASKET CEMENT 

Is Flexible, Resists Heat, 
Shock , and Vibration 

KHANurACTURtD for automotive, airmo- 
tive, and wide industrial uses, a syn¬ 
thetic, flexible, deoxidized rubber 
cement, forms a permanent seal in pipe 
joints, gaskets, and places where flexi¬ 
bility is required to permit expansion 
and contraction of metals Since it is 
heat resisting, it makes an excellent 
head and exhaust gasket seal for regu¬ 
lar automotive and airmotive repair, 
maintenance, and rebuilding applica¬ 
tions It is claimed that it will not blow 
out under high pressure, and that its 
flexibility resists vibration and shock 
Good adhesion as well as fast drying 
time are characteristics of this cement 
for sealing cork, rubber, fiber, paper 
and metal gaskets Industrial users 
have found the new material, called 
Gascaclnch, to be satisfactory also as 
an industrial belt dressing 
The cement, product of the Porter 
Manufacturing and Supply Company, 
holds gaskets in place tenaciously while 
assembling parts, and prevents trouble¬ 
some sliding or slipping When set it 
is also resistant to aliphatic fuels and 
water 


EMERGENCY FLOODLAMP 

Switches on Automatically When 
Circuit Failure Occurs 

For emergency use when a regular 
lighting circuit fails, a new battery- 
operated lamp answers the require¬ 
ments of many communities whose 
local building laws demand emergency 
auxiliary lighting A switching relay in 
the lamp is connected to the regular 


lighting circuit through an extension 
cord When the circuit fails, the relay 
automatically tump on the powerful 
floodlamp The extension cord can be 
removed from the lighting circuit and 
placed in a space provided in the relay 
housing, thus transforming the unit into 
a portable hand lamp which can be 
switched on or off at will 
Called the Big Beam Auxiliary 
Lamp, it is available in two models 
Model 801 with a single lamp head, 
and Model 802 with dual lamp heads 
The lamps, products of U-C Lite Man¬ 
ufacturing Company, are rustproof 
and weatherproof Lamp heads of both 
models can be turned a full 360 de¬ 
grees in any direction, and both mod¬ 
els are powered by four standard dry 
cells 


"SPONGE" ROBBER PAD 

Has Nitrogen-Filled Cells Which 
"Give //y but Will Not Flatten 

TELEvraiON tuitts and other delicate 
equipment can now be protected against 
damage during shipment by spongelike 
cellular rubber p fKft 
The pads, developed by United States 
Rubber Company, are readily fabri¬ 
cated from sheet material and will pro¬ 
tect equipment weighing from five 
pounds to several hundred pounds 
They are said to be particularly useful 
for packing expensive television equip¬ 
ment and electronic devices 
The rubber derive* its cushioning 
ability from millions of microscopic 
cells filled with nitrogen The cells 
“give” slightly under pressure but do 
not flatten out as do the cells of regu¬ 
lar sponge rubber 


HYDRAULIC WELDING GUN 

Assures Uniform Pressure, Reduces 
Flash, Pitting, and Burning 

Using no springs, and insuring uni¬ 
form point pressure regardless of the 
wear on the points, a new double-act¬ 
ing welding gun and booster is hy¬ 
draulically operated Destructive burn¬ 
ing and pitting at the weld are reduced 
to a minimum, apd there is so little 
flash that operators using the gun are 
said to have discarded their heavy 
helmets during welding operations with 
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no danger of eye injury Also, by the 
reduction of burning and of the stick¬ 
ing of points to metal, the service life 
of the points Is considerably extended 
The minimum life of points used on 
automobile body production, operating 
at 3000 shots per hour, is reported to 
be 108,800 shots 

The mechanical speed of the gun, 
made by Dalhart Engineering and 
Manufacturing Company, is limited 
only by the maximum speed at which 
the solenoid air valve can be operated 
Welding pressures may be varied by 
controlling air pressure on the booster 
inlet Thus a variety of metal thick¬ 
nesses may be welded with a single 
gun Small cylinders and high pressures 
combine to make this light-weight, 
compact tool adapted to a wide variety 
of applications 

PAINT ADDITIVE 

Aids Hardness, Color, and Water 
Resistance of Coatings 

Important qualities in paint—wear and 
mar resistance, gloss and color reten¬ 
tion, and quick-drying—are reported to 
be improved and another quality, better 
water and alkali resistance, added by 
a chemical which is incorporated with 
the other ingredients of paints, enamels, 
varnishes, and simijar products at the 
time of manufacture 

Chemically, this material, called 
Pentek, Is a commercial version of 
pentaerythritol, an alcohol derived 
from formaldehyde When decreasing 
imports of tung oil resulted from the 
Sino-Japanese war, paint manufac¬ 
turers were required to substitute do¬ 
mestic oils for the imported raw mate¬ 
rials They found that in some ways 
the resulting finishes were not up to 
previous standards However, when 
Pentek was incorporated, surface coat¬ 
ings were produced which, according 
to the Heyden Chemical Corporation, 
who pioneered in the development of 
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New Automatic Device Provides 
Up-to-the-Minute Visual Record 

The new CHART O MATIC provides an instant visual 
record of all production, shipments, purchases, ab¬ 
senteeism, etc Avoids inventory surpluses Guides pur¬ 
chasing department giving constant picture of all parts 
and supplies on hand Requisitions can be made direct 
from chart Information from all departments trans¬ 
mitted to operator by Telautograph permits instant 
recording on CH ART-O MATIC Does away with big 
wall charts and card systems and tedious, time-con 
suming search for data that is often far from current 
With the CHART O-MATIC, the complete activities 
of the entire plant can be determined in an instant 
The entire unit is easily portable and operates from 
1 10 volts current Chart rotates in either direction by 
finger-tip control Speed may be governed by rheostat 
New devices are proving their worth in saving time 
and reducing nervous tension on the job And modern 
plants throughout America are finding that chewing 
gum on the job helps relieve monotony and helps to 
keep workers alert That is why more plants every 
day are making Wngley s Spearmint Gum available 
to their employees 

Complete details may be obtained from Spiral PAfg 
Corporation, 3612 N hilbonm Avenue Chicago 4h 
Illinois 
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the chemical, exceeded many of these 
standards The water and alkali re¬ 
sistance factor, for instance, Is reported 
to make Pentek paint superior for use 
on fences, shutters, window trim, and 
similar exterior woodwork and metal 
In the Interior of a house, the increased 
mar resistance and high gloss of a Pen¬ 
tek varnish results in longer lasting, 
better looking floor finishes 
The water resistance factor applies 
again in painting bathrooms and for 
doors and light-colored woodwork 
which may become finger-marked Dirt 
can be washed off repeatedly without 
injuring the finish or causing fading 
The color retention imparted by the 
chemical is particularly valuable in 
kitchens where light or white paint 
tends to yellow and smudge because 
of smoke and fumes from the stove 


DUST COLLECTOR 

Is Light, Portable, and 
Easily Cleaned 

Especially suited for laboratories 
where space is extremely limited and 
where quiet operation yet proportion¬ 
ately high dust storage is required, a 
new, low-cost, portable, bench-type 
dust collector is entirely self-contained 
and requires no installation other than 
simply placing it in position on the 
bench and plugging in to a regular 
power line outlet A V 4 horsepower, 
continuous duty motor turning at 1745 
revolutions per minute and operating 
on 110 volt, single-phase power, drives 
a paddle-wheel fan which is capable 
of clearing chips and dust from grind¬ 
ing lint and strings from polishing 
and buffing, as well as sludge from 
pumice and other wet-finishing opera¬ 
tions The hood which is fastened on 
this dust collector, designated Model 
330 Dustkop by its manufacturer, Aget- 
Detroit Company, has a baffle, a light 
fixture for illumination of the work, 
and two removable trays for easy 
emptying of debris which drops from 
the work The two trays also eliminate 
mixing accumulated dusts from wet or 
dry work 

Dust and dirt are removed by means 
of a drawer from the left side of the 
unit A hand crank on the side of the 
unit immediately above the dust drawer 
facilitates a quick and easy “shake- 
down” of the spun-glass filter material 
This spun-glass filter material is cheap¬ 
ly and easily renewed after repeated 
shakings 

Gold and other precious metals can 
be reclaimed from the unit by removal 
of the dust from the collecting pan and 
also by melting It out of the spun- 
glass filter material 


GERMICIDAL DEODORANT 

Eliminates Strong Odors, 
Is Non-Poisonou$ 

^^ctuaixy destroying odors, instead of 
concealing or masking them, a new 
kind of deodorant was originally in¬ 


tended as an all-purpose bactericide 
Then the material was discovered to 
possess deodorizing properties which 
are now finding widespread use in 
eliminating odors at the source in large 
manufacturing plants and around gar¬ 
bage dumps and polluted streams Since 
the material eliminates the odor, its 
effect is longer-lasting than that of 
other deodorants 

The material is a quaternary am¬ 
monium compound, and is known as 
Hyamine 1622 It can be used effec¬ 
tively against such odoriferous mate¬ 
rials as garlic, onions, spoiled potatoes, 
or decayed fish Since it is used to kill 
germs and bacteria, it Is effective in 
eliminating any kind of bacteria-in¬ 
duced putrefaction It is odorless, and 
at use-dilutions is harmless to humans 
and animals For surface odors, 


sponging or mopping with 01 to 0-5 
percent solutions are recommended, 
and for space spraying 0 05 percent is 
satisfactory The material is available 
to manufacturers in commercial quanti¬ 
ties either as the 25 percent aqueous 
solution or as finely powdered crystals 
Commercial deodorizing has long de¬ 
pended upon materials which either 
cover obnoxious smells with pleasant 
ones, or deaden the sensitivity of the 
olfactory nerves In commercial tests in 
one pharmaceutical plant which manu¬ 
factured a hormone during the war, the 
raw material used in this process de¬ 
veloped an odor so powerful and per¬ 
sistent that it was impossible to conceal 
the smell for longer than a few days 
Yet with the development of Hyamine 
1622, one scrubbing at a concentration 
of one part in a thousand eliminated 
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the odor entirely end there has been 
no recurrence. 

Manufacturers of disinfectants and 
other antiseptic preparations incorpo¬ 
rate this deodorant, produced by the 
Rohm and Haas Company, in their 
consumer products These preparations 
include not only products for deodoriz¬ 
ing, hut also for sanitizing dishes and 
glassware in soda fountains, where 
it has proved 200 times more powerful 
against germs than carbolic acid Prod¬ 
ucts containing Hyamine 1622 are used 
also in restaurants and bars, in disin¬ 
fecting rinses for hopsital and veteri¬ 
nary service; and the sanitizing of 
dairy and food-processing equipment 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 

Using Dry Chemical Is Simple to 
Operate, Easily Refilled 

Designed for effective use by inex¬ 
perienced operators, a new four pound 
dry chemical fire extinguisher is only 
1914 inches long and three and one-half 
Inches In diameter This extinguisher, 
product of the Ansul Chemical Com¬ 
pany, is suitable for extinguishing 
fires in flammable liquids, gases, solids, 
and electrical equipment, and also for 
controlling fires in ordinary cbmbus- 
tibles. The extinguishing agent used, 
Ansul Plus-Fifty Dry Chemical, is 
claimed to be non-toxic, non-corro¬ 
sive, non-abrasive, and a non-con¬ 
ductor of electricity Maintenance is 
said to be greatly simplified and the 
extinguisher can be quickly recharged 
on the spot after use It is supplied with 
a quick-opening bracket for vertical 
or horizontal mounting in locations 
where space is limited 


SAFETY GOGGLES 

With Plastics Frames Are Sturdy, 
Light, and Easily Cleaned 

Noh-HAZASDOXJS In the presence of 
fire and unaffected by oil and perspira¬ 
tion, cup-type safety goggles with 
Tenlte frames have smooth surfaces 
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which are easily cleaned, the safety- 
glass lenses can be removed for a 
thorough cleaning fob inside and out 
The extremely Hght weight of the 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation's Te¬ 
nlte Is a considerable factor in making 
these Willson goggles comfortable to 
wear And this tough material with¬ 
stands rough treatment without break¬ 
age It is pleasant to the skin in all 
temperatures Perforated metal pieces 
are inserted in the sides of the gog¬ 
gle frames for ventilation 


HIGH-SPEED AIR DRILL 

For Wood, Nonferroui Metals, Can 
Also Clean Dies, Molds 

Especially designed for use on small 
drilling applications, a new high-speed 
air-drill has a speed of 26,000 revolu¬ 
tions per minute, and is equipped with 
a 0 to Va inch chuck and a lever 
throttle This new model is recom¬ 
mended for drilling wood and nonfer- 
roua metals such as brass, aluminum, 
and magnesium Also, it is well suited 
to cleaning stamping dies and molds 
Its high speed will clean, but Is not 
powerful enough to remove metal, 
leaving die dimensions unaffected The 
tool, designated Model 7022, can be 
applied to the same type of work in 
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glass and plastics molding plants The 
drill, produced by the Aro Equipment 
Corporation, Is particularly adaptable 
for multiple mounting in jigs or fixtures 
where more than one hole must be 
drilled simultaneously Because of its 
small size, drills can be mounted 
dose together 


HANDY NEON TESTER 

Chech Continuity , Indicates 
Power Line Voltages 

Coxsisnxo of an insulated sprocket 
around which is wound six feet of test 
wire with the test cord terminating at 
one end In a standard base plug, at the 
other end in two test prods, a new 
pocket continuity tester operates di¬ 
rectly from any 110 volt bate receptacle 
It is also adaptable to conventional line 
testing, indicating voltages from 75 
to 600 volts The teat lamp is located 
in one of the test prods, and is pro- 
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tected by a filtered circuit to eliminate 
all false indications caused by adjacent 
live wires, inductance, or body capaci¬ 
tance A high resistance is enclosed in 
the other test prod to avoid accidental 
grounds The filtered neon test circuit, 
by eliminating false glows, gives the 
equivalent test results of a large carbon 
lamp 

Inserting the attached plug into a 
base receptacle enables the user to 
check continuity with the test prods 
Bench testing of motor armatures, colls, 
fluorescent lamp units, radios, and other 
appliances is readily accomplished in 
this fashion The continuity testing fea¬ 
tures are adaptable to the quick check¬ 
ing of electrical circuits in automobiles 
and airplanes, and to tracing signal 
circuits such as in elevators 

Power circuits of from 75 to 600 volts 
are tested by inserting a rubber plug 
into the self-contained socket on the 
frame of the device The test prods are 
then used in the conventional manner 
for location of blown fuses or detection 
of grounded appliances 

Called the SureTest Universal Tester, 
it is a product of the Star Fuse Com¬ 
pany, Inc, and weighs four ounces 
When not in use, the test prods are 
fastened to the frame around which the 
test wire is wound, and it can be car¬ 
ried conveniently in the vest pocket 


ENGRAVER-PROFILER 

Ho* Pantograph For Precise Work 
By Untrained Hands 

FCATtnuNG simple operation, a new pro¬ 
filing and engraving machine is 
equipped with a pantograph which 
permits accurate engraving in desired 
reductions even by inexperienced 
hands Operation requires only placing 
of lettering, templates, or drawings 
on one side of the machine and tracing 
with the arm of the pantograph which, 
while moving over the Inscription, en¬ 
graves the work-piece in full view of 
the operator The machine la driven by 
a universal electric motor, 110 volts, 
ac- ax A standard ratio of three-to- 
one is achieved with the pantograph, 
but other ratios can be had on request 
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The operator can engrave his own tem¬ 
plates In one-to-one ratio from draw¬ 
ings and thereafter reduce them for 
reproduction as required. 

The adjustable vise of the unit will 
hold work up to five by eight inches 
and the machine will engrave areas up 
to four by four inches. The work table, 
with adjustable rulers and instantane¬ 
ous cam-locks, permits the operator to 
assemble templates in a few seconds 
Copying of the text of the inscription 
and Its distribution in symmetrical 
lines are absolutely accurate The vise 
is easily adjusted and can be locked In 
any position. It can also be quickly 
removed for substitution by a work 
table, or by a special fixture for mass- 
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production engraving work Both the 
vise—with the work to be engraved— 
and the table with the assembled tem¬ 
plates, are located in front of the op¬ 
erator so that he may observe the 
progress of work at all times A 
micrometer depth adjustment device 
allows engraving from hairline to deep 
cut. Convex or concave surfaces can 
be covered from a flat master, with 
uniform thickness of the engraved line 
The overall dimensions of this Auto¬ 
matic Engraving and Profiling Ma¬ 
chine, as it is called by its manufac¬ 
turer, Airdraulics, Jnc, are 21 by 21 
inches, overall height, 14 Inches, and 
the total net weight, 42 pounds 


SPOT WELDING TIMER 

Sef fo Metal* s Thickness, Assures 
Correct Welding Time 

Eliminating guess-work and assuring 
uniform production in spot welding, 
an electronic welding timer gives pre¬ 
cision control to the welding current 
flow Once set for a particular thickness 
of metal, timing becomes automatic 
throughout an entire production run 

The Timatron Timer, as it is called, is 
designed to make installation simple 
and inexpensive on all types of spot¬ 
welding machines, and it can usually 
be installed in less than an hour The 
control has the capacity to time any 
machine up to 10 kilo-volt amperes, 
and Is adjustable from Ji second to 5 
seconds by a hand control covering any 
timing range which may be desired. The 
dial, which adjusts the timing period, 
is calibrated so that adjustment can be 
speedily made when switching from 
one thickness of metal to another. 

The timer, produced by Ripley Com¬ 


pany, Inc, makes it possible for a 
workman to produce a solid weld and 
eliminate defects common when the 
timing is left to the discretion of the 
operator, such as welds that will not 
hold due to short timing, or burning 
and pitting of the metal due to over 
timing 


WASTE HEAT BOILER 

Operates on Exhaust of Diesel 
Or on Household Oil Burner 

Seu-contained and compact, an ex¬ 
haust waste heat boiler of new design 
is enclosed in an insulated steel cabinet 
only six feet, six inches long, seven 
feet, six inches high, and three feet, 
two inches wide The unit functions 
automatically on exhaust gases from a 
turbocharged Diesel engine, or it can 
be operated by a household type oil 
burner 

The waste heat boiler generates 500 
pounds of steam per hour on the Diesel 
exhaust and considerably in excess of 
that figure when operating on the oil 
burner 

Exhaust gases at 600 to 800 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, coming from the Diesel 
engine run the unit as long as the 
engine functions When the engine is 
shut down, the oil burner Is cut in by a 
few simple steps, so that there is almost 
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no interruption in the boiler’s opera¬ 
tion, and no break at all in the heat¬ 
ing service When no heat Is required, 
the boiler can be run dry, acting as a 
muffler to the Diesel engine 
The new waste heat boiler, devel¬ 
oped by the American Locomotive 
Company, features strict safety pre¬ 
cautions When the engine is operating, 
the oil burner in the boiler cannot be 
turned on accidentally The oil burner 
combustion chamber is lined with re¬ 
fractory at the plant 
The compact unit is shipped ready to 
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South Bend Precision Lathes are de¬ 
signed and built for efficient machining 
in the laboratory, toolroom, production 
plant, or small shop They offer accu¬ 
racy that permits close tolerance work 
ond smooth finishes, versatility for per¬ 
forming a wide variety of operations, 
and dependability that assures trouble- 
free service These are but a few of 
the reasons why South Bend Precision 
Lathes have earned for themselves a 
reputation for producing better work 
faster, easier, and more economically 
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Today, war worries have been succeeded 
by an atomic turmoil. Far-reaching 
changes have always followed wars— 
and the man who has kept pace always 
comes out on top. 

Come what may, one need is never 
completely filled—the need for compe¬ 
tent executives to direct business and 
Industry. In tumultuous times like those 
of today, this demand multiplies Right 
now, the outlook for ambitious men is 
brighter than ever before—if they have 
the training to take advantage of op¬ 
portunities 

The training needed is not narrowly 
specialized, but goes broad and deep, 
probing the basic principles that underly 
all business It provides the knowledge 
that enables men to direct the activities 
of others not in one department or one 
kind of business, but in any business It 
supplies the "know bow*’ that enables 
top executives to manage any business. 

fliw to get such executive training 


Takes months Instead of years 

This knowledge takes years to acquire 
by ordinary methods Through Institute 
training, the process is concentrated and 
thus finished In a matter of months It 
does not interfere with a man's present 
position, being taken at home, during 
spare hours More than 430,000 men 
have subscribed, many call it "a turning 
point in their Uvea." 

Many prortlltent contributors 

One reason why the Institute Course is 
so basic, thorough and scientific is found 
in its list of pfomin^nt contributors 
Among them are such men as Thomas 
J Watson, President, International Busi¬ 
ness Machines Corp , Frederick W 
Pickard, Vice President and Director, 
E I du Pont deNemourt At Co , Clifton 
Slusser, Vice EVfeident, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., xnd Herman Stcinkraus, 
President, Bridgeport 0rass Company 


Training of this kind is provided by the 
Modern Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute The 
Course covers the four major functions 
of business—Production, Marketing, Fi¬ 
nance and Accounting It turns out not 
accountants, or salesmen or production 
men, but cxacutivasl 


Fill in and mail this 
coupon today, and a 
fr** copy of "Forging 
Ahead in Business" 
will be mailed to you. 


“Forging Ahead in Buimess”-FREE! 

You can read t it* Institute's stimulating 
story in the 64-page booklet "Forging 
Ahead in Business " Convenient, time 
saving, it is offered without cost or obli 
gation. Simply fill in and mail the coupon' 



operate Ail that is necessary is to con¬ 
nect it to the gas exhaust, hook up wa¬ 
ter and oil lines, and plug in the cur¬ 
rent 

A wide range of application for the 
new waste heat boiler Is seen, not only 
for product pipelines and central power 
stations but In all Industries using 
Diesel engines where the unit can be 
applied profitably for heating on limited 
amounts of process steam 


PLASTICS-CANVAS WHEELS 

Reduces F/oor Wear, Can- 
Nof Create Sparks 

Composed of phenol formaldehyde 
resin and macerated duck canvas, plas¬ 
tics truck wheels possess excellent 
floor protective and shock-resilient 
qualities They roll easily under heavy 
loads and their resistance to oil, mild 
acids, and temperatures varying from 
zero to 100 degrees, Fahrenheit, (in¬ 
herent properties of the Durez resin 
used) make them well suited to numer¬ 
ous industrial uses under widely vary¬ 
ing conditions 

Floor maintenance costs are kept 
down when industrial trucks, whose 
wheels formerly pounded and chipped 
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ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Cfttiot cart box black t 34 r*ch 

Antique oil cup t5 

King rear sight new ] 04 

Shot (tun nipple* *5 

Revolver holster black cal 38 43 

Mauser 98 book 43 

Angular bayonet cnl 45 94 

Lead ladle 8 bowl 1 84 

Flint platol barrel a runty 33 

Flints assorted It for ft 40 

Assorted screwdrivers IS for 1 04 


Prices do Hoi i nclude postage 
Articles shown in special circular for 3f 
stamp 1949 catalog, 308 pages over 2 000 
illustrations of guns, pistols sabars, helmets 
medals buttons, ate , mailed in US for Qne 
dollar 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 


501 Broodway New York 12, N Y 
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Radolafc 1# buying headquarters for 
Radio-Electronic repair and replace¬ 
ment needs Large stocks oomplete 
•elections lowest prices Send for 
FREE Radolek Buying Guide 
Rodolek Co., Deaf 19, 

Ml W Randolph St, Chicago 6 , 111 


FREE RADIO BUYING GUIDE 
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Yo», ft U tof# to toy that perhaps 8 out of 10 
fomlll** In your neighborhood rood at Wosl 
two or thro# popular isagailnot. 


This magasln# plans to ostobllsh In 
•vary community a servlet for handling NEW 
ONE YEAR subscriptions for SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN This service, operated Indapond- 
entty by o reliable resident, will include also 
the hondling of now and renewal subscrip¬ 
tions for all other publications* It wilt bo 
Welcomed by m ogoklno readers os a depend¬ 
able local source through which they may 
obtain their magazines. 

Perhaps you can qualify for one of those 
appointments. A neighborhood magazine 
subscription service need not Interfere with 
any full-time work you are engaged In, 
although many have developed Into profit¬ 
able felt-time enterprise. 

You con o b t ai n fuR particulars without 
cert or obligation by writing to 

INDEPENDENT AOENCY DIVISION 
Doom 1201, 290 Park Avenue 
New York I7,N.Y« 


expensive floor surfaces, are equipped 
with these wheels made by American 
Brakeblok Company for Rapids-Stand¬ 
ard Company, Inc 

Floor truck wheels and casters must 
withstand shock and fatigue from 
continually striking obstacles, floor 
plates, and obstructions The macerated 
duck-Durez wheels, called Duraatan 
Resinoid wheels, have great impact 
strength 

The non-metalllc quaHUes of the 
wheels make it impossible for them to 
create sparks by striking a concrete 
or steel surface Consequently, in 
manufacturing plants where flammable 
oi explosive condition^ prevail, these 
wheels may be used with complete 
safety 


WATER TREATER 

Removes Scale and Rust 
By Electrolysis 

Controlling electrolysis, removing 
scale, and preventing its formation in 
hot water heaters of all kinds, a new 
electrolytic device consists of a num¬ 
ber of zinc and copper plates mounted 
in series When submerged in the 
water, this combination sets up an elec¬ 
tromotive force in the hot water heater 
which, it is claimed, renders the salts 
and minerals inert, at the same time 
removing scale and preventing corro- 
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sion Easy to install, this treater is in¬ 
serted at the hot water outlet and 
suspended in the water Known as the 
McRay Treater, this device is said to 
require a minimum of attention after 
installation, and in every case where 
it was used, it not only removed scale 
from the hot water tank, but also from 
the pipes fed by the tank Regular 
size for household use has a capacity 
of 300 gallons of watar "per day, and 
larger types are also available 



WHAT ARE GOOD 
FIRST-SURFACE 
MIRRORS? 

A mirror that is brilliant, 
hard, and tarnish-resistant is a 
good first-surface mirror 

Does anybody make them? 

The CHROLUMINUM mir¬ 
rors which we have been mak¬ 
ing at ITHACA for over a 
decade are exceptionally good 
first-surface mirrors by this or 
any definition. 

Our DUOLUX mirrors for 
semi-reflection purposes, and 
RHODIUM mirrors for con¬ 
ditions of severe abuse, are 
also mirrors of exceptional 
quality. 

Write for descriptive folder and 
prices 

High vacuum chambers are used in 

the production of our mirrors 
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PROODVini IN EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS— 
By M|i 3troi|, Pk.D A «r*tlth ol uwftil data 
of a practical kind for th« constructor experimenter 
•ad skilled orafuman $7 48 

HIGH FREQUENCY INDUCTION HEATING — 

By frank W Curlii Answers many anaatloai con 
earning induction heating and It a utility In lndat 
trial process** Thoroughly practical la scope $9 10 

TOOL MAKING — By C M Cola. Instruction* 
for making and using all kind* from personal toola 
to arbor prewtt lathe* planer* etc In different 

matala. 9 A10 

NEW HELP FOR RUPTURE (HERNIA) _ By 
John W Klag A pamphlet for those who wear 
trusses describing a series of exercises designed to 
strengthen muscles and keep the hernia under con 
irol No claims are mads for cures but the informs 
t Jem given wilt benefit many patients IB page* 

•9.10 

YOUR HAIR AND ITS CARE — By Oacar U 
Lsrla, ID, and Howard T Bakrn mm, MJD 

Scientific facts about hair—how to save and beautify 
it, treat infections and so on Real facts — not a 
curs for baldnoss screed $2 10 

MUSICAL ACOUSTICS — By Chariot Culvar 

Textbook for college students majoring in music 
and essentially physics throughout Covers all impor 
tent phases of acoustics of music 99 10 

PLASTICS — By J H DuBoU Third edition 
■gain revfard and enlarged with two four color 
I 1st' • This Is an important book on the whole 
general subjet t of plastics plus much brand new 
material on synthetic rubber manufacturing prot¬ 
eases and plastics moldings 99 lO 

NORTON’S STAR ATLAS AND TELKSCOPK 
HANDBOOK— By Norton and lagllt New tsnth 

edition of a standard work with main charts ir 
drawn for epoch of 1950 Standby for amateurs 
past the cradle roll 99 99 

THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY — By Albart 

Elnatmln Second edition with added chapter dr 
•cribing advance* since publication of first edition 
some 25 years ago Requires knowledge of advanced 
mathematics and physics, not a popular exposition 

•9 lO 

TECHNIQUES OF GLASS MANIPULATION IN 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH — By Jultua D Held 
mess, FhJ> Text covers properties of glass glass 
working equipment, baalo operations seal* (Jnolud 
lag metal to glass) and exorcises aimed at perfect 
log technique 99 70 

RADIANT HEATING — By T Nap tor Adi am. 

Complete information for engineers architect* and 
contractors on design installation and control of 
hot water steam warm air and eleetric radiant 
heat Log systems 99 10 

SLIDE RULE SIMPLIFIED — By C O Harris. 

How to ueo a slide rule without any of the noystl 
fication that often surrounds this Important tool of 
the engineer Excellent illustrations make everything 
clear 94 lO including a elide rule for book alone 

93 88 

ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR — By Rohan 

Rotanbarg Practical instructions with excellent 
drawings and text separately bound to that book 
ran be left open to a certain drawing while fol 
lowing the printed Instructions 98 10 

MACHINERY'S HANDBOOK __ 13ih Edition 
Bible of the mechanical Industry 1911 pages 
of latest standards dais and information required 
dally In shop and drafting room 96 10 


Beat Sellers 
In Science 

THE EINSTEIN THEORY OF RELATIVITY — 
By L, R. and H C Ltabor An intermediate book 
from which engineers and the tike can get close 
to an understanding of relativity Partly In lan 
guage bat largely In matfaentatfea of eollege gradr 
mainly calculus 93 lO 

ATOMIC ARTILLERY AND THE ATOMU 
BOMB — By John K alloc h RoborUon Standard 

beat seller for years, describing electrons, protons 
positrons photons coemlc rays and tha manufar 
tore of artificial radioactivity — now with a chapter 
added on the bomb and the difficulties of its pro 
duction 93-60 

EXPERIMENTAL SPECTROSCOPY — By Ralph 
A S atay a r Covers theory and type* of spectroscope* 
and speotograph* mounting and use of grating* 
determination of wavelengths infra red spectroscopy 
spec trochem lea 1 analysis and ao on Somewhat 
elementary but requires knowledge of physics and 
some physical optics 98 10 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS, VOL. Ill—OPTIC** 

— By Francit Waaton Saar$ One of the most 

modern works on physical optic* available today 
At college level, (t cover* the sobject with emphasis 
on physical principle* rather than practical -inN 
cations 95 10 

IF YOU MUST GAMBLE-By Haurica lanOean 

Statistical safety as practiced by insurance com 
panics applied to bridge, dice, roulette horses 

and so on No guarantee of succesaful systems 
but sound advice lightly handled 92 10 

EXPERIMENTAI PLASTICS AND SYNTHETH 

RESINS - By G F D'Almllo Explicit direction. 

for making most of the well known plastics and 
resins, using a minimum of laboratory equipment 
Many of the processes can be translated directly 
into industrial applications 98 10 

FUNDAMENTALS OF OPTICAL ENGINEERING 

— By Donald H Jacob*. This work starts out 

at the very beginning is milnly non mathematical 
and is probably the boat suited of all existing books 
as an introduction to optical design Author Is a 
physicist at Bureau of Standard* 95 60 

PRECISION HOLE LOCATION FOR INTER 
CHANGEABILITY IN TOOLMAKING AND PRO¬ 
DUCTION—By J Robert Haora Complete and 
authoritative text on hole location procedure* pl»« 
184 page* of Woodworth Hole I ocation Tables 98 OO 

THE HOME FREEZER HANDBOOK—By Garold 
J Stout Detailed instructions for building and 
operating home freesers large and small that are 
low In first cost and economical to run Section on 
preparation of foods for freeamg 94.10 

INDUCTION HEATING — By Omborm, Brora 
Johnson, Labia, and Bogun Principles and theory 
practical applications of motor geuoTator and high 
frequency induction beating circuits and Ire 
quency generation and tomparlsons of heat treating 
methods 98 10 

AN OIL BURNER HANDBOOK- By L* S I Photo** 

How oil burners work, how to get the greatest 
efficiency from them bow to conserve fuel and 
what to do about troubles, ar# ail told here in 
simple understandable language for home owners 
or tccbnloitas 92.80 


(The above prices are postpaid In the United Stales, Add, an foreign order*, 25 ( (ar 
psttags on each book, except as noted All prices sab foot to ebanpa without 
DStk* Books listed arc sffered for retail sola only, aot ta the trade,) 
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Conducted by 1C M CANAVAN 

(Thu Editor will appreciate it 
If you will mention Scientific 
American when writing for any 
of the publications listed below) 


Tools for Industry and Special 
Machinery This 28-page catalog 
contains illustrations and descriptions 
of broaches, adaptors, collets and fix¬ 
tures, gearless multiple spindle drilling 
and tapping heads, and 20- and 36-inch 
horizontal broaching machines Data 
sheets with factual drawings for each 
tool are included Request Catalog SA- 
9 Zqqqt Tod, Inc , 23880 Lakeland 
Boulevard, Cleveland 17, Ohio — Gratis 
Request this catalog on your bustnest 
letterhead 

Arc h it e ct u ral Porcelain Enamel In 16 
pages this brochure discusses the 
possible applications of porcelain in 
standardized new constructions such as 
chain stores, gasoline stations, and res¬ 
taurants, as well as for remodeling }ts 
extra-display characteristics, color pos¬ 
sibilities, and adaptability to functional 
design are explained Request Booklet 
AXA. Tile No 15-H-2 Industrial Newt 
Service, 539 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania —Gratis 

The Simplest Business System. This 
20-page booklet describes the tech¬ 
nique of Ozalid printing, pointing out 
how it can save time, labor, and dol¬ 
lars in any average business office With 
this method a positive copy can be 
made directly from any translucent 
paper or card in 25 seconds Ozalid, 
Division of General Aniline and Film 
Corporation, Johnson City, New York 
—Gratis 

New Protection Against Airborne 
Disease is a four-page folder Illus¬ 
trating and describing five new modek 
of commercial germicidal units whicn 
are said to utilize potent ultra-violet 
radiation to kill airborne germs, 
viruses, and mold-forming spores These 
units are available in wall-type and 
portable models Lustra Corporation of 
America, 40 West 25th Street, New York 
10, New York—Gratis 

Markomatic Industrial Marking Equip¬ 
ment This four-page brochure de¬ 
scribes and illustrates automatic, semi¬ 
automatic, and manual marking ma¬ 
chines for imprinting, indenting, semi- 
perforating, and etching almost any¬ 
thing from paper bags to cylindrical 
metal parts Request Brochure 2G 
Adolph Gdttscho, Inc^ One Hudson 
Street, Nejo York 13, Se to York — 
Gratis 

American Standards In 24 pages thjs 
revised /price list contains listings 
.and prices for 874 standards approved 
for national use of industry by the 
American Standards Association. This 
list includes specifications for civil, 
mechanical, and electrical engineering, 
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What Strange Powers 

Did the Ancients Possess? 


ferrous and nonferrous materials, the 
chemical* textile, and pulp and paper 
industries, and many others. American 
Standard* Association, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, New York — 
Gratis 

Minerals, Rocks, and Soils This 44- 
page catalog lists types and prices of 
specimens available for research pur¬ 
poses and classroom use All specimens 
are accompanied by appropriate labels 
and printed information Request 
Catalog No 474 Ward's Natural Science 
Establishment , P 0 Box 24, Beechwood 
Station , Rochester 9, New York — 
Gratis 

A Presentation or Welding and Cut¬ 
ting Equipment Presented in this 
20-page catalog are descriptions, speci¬ 
fications, and prices of various gas weld¬ 
ing and flame cutting apparatus Victor 
Equipment Company , 844 Folsom Street, 
San Francisco 7, California.—Gratis 

DC Anti-Foam A, a four-page folder, 
describes this silicone compound 
used for killing foam in aqueous sys¬ 
tems including steam distillation and 
vacuum evaporation, laboratory distil¬ 
lations, and analytical procedures In 
addition to outlining the physical prop¬ 
erties of the anti-foam agent, this folder 
covers the methods for using it and 
gives a list of the industries which will 
find it useful Dow Coming Corpora¬ 
tion, Midtaml, Michigan —Gratis 

Ransburg Coating Processes is a 16- 
page booklet describing electrostatic 
painting methods which are said to 
have enabled manmfacturers to reduce 
paint and labor costs by 40 to 60 per¬ 
cent In addition to an explanation of 
electrostatic spraying, there are illus¬ 
trations of over 25 typical installations 
Harper J Ransburg Company , 7n- 
dianapoli* 7, Indiana. — Gratis 

Volz-O'Brien Tools This four-page 
folder describes and illustrates the 
O'Brien steel drum opening tool and 
the Volz positive grip for lifting and 
moving anything with sufficient flat sur¬ 
face to get the jaws upon Sizes and 
prices are given and the advantages 
of these tools in combination are pre¬ 
sented Merrill Brothers, 56-62 Arnold 
Avenue, Maspeth, New York — Gratis 
Request this booklet on pour business 
letterhead 

Analysis op Measurement is a 28-page 
bulletin describing functional analy¬ 
sis and classification of measurement 
systems, with an outline of their his¬ 
torical development Nineteen diagrams 
comprise a general cross-section of the 
elements used as a basis for all types of 
measurement Request Bulletin GET- 
1344 General Electric Company , Sehen- 
actady, New York—Gratia 

Self- Genoiatinq Photoelectric Cells 
is a 12-page brochure outlining the 
characteristics, applications, and design 
factors of these cells. Various shapes 
«na sizes are described and illustrated 
Selenium Corporation of America, 2160 
East Imperial Highway, El Segundo, 
Californian-Gratis 


TJVERY important discovery relating 
to mind power, sound thinking and 
cause and effect, as applied to self¬ 
advancement, was known centuries ago, 
before the masses could read and write 

Much has been written about the wise 
men of old A popular fallacy has it that 
their secrets of personal power and suc¬ 
cessful living were lost to the world 
Knowledge of nature’s laws, accumulat¬ 
ed through the ages, Is never lost At 
times the great truths possessed by the 
sages were hidden from unscrupulous 
men in high places, but never destroyed. 

Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 

Only recently, as time is measured, not 
more than twenty generations ago, less 
than l/100th of 1% of the earth’s 
people were thought capable of receiv¬ 
ing basic knowledge about the laws of 
life, for it is an elementary truism that 
knowledge is power and that power 
cannot be entrusted to the ignorant 
and the unworthy 

Wisdom is not readily attainable by the 
general public, nor recognized when 
right within reach The average person 
absorbs a multitude of details about 
things, but goes through life without 
over knowing where and how to acquire 
mastery of the fundamentals of the inner 
mind—that mysterious silent something 
which “whispers” to you from within 


as the laws of breathing, eating and 
sleeping All fixed laws of nature are 
as fascinating to study as they are 
vital to understand for success in life 

You can learn to find and follow every 
basic law of life You can begin at any 
time to discover a whole new world of 
interesting truths You can start at once 
to awaken your inner powers of self¬ 
understanding and self-advancement. 
You can learn from one of the world’s 
oldest institutions, first known in Amer¬ 
ica in 1694 Enjoying the high regard 
of hundreds of leaders, thinkers and 
teachers, the organization is known as 
the Rosierucion Order Its complete 
name is the “Ancient and Mystical 
Order Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated by 
the initials “AMORC ” The teachings of 
the Order are not sold, for it is not a 
commercial organization, nor is it a re¬ 
ligious sect It is a non-profit frater¬ 
nity, a brotherhood in the true sense. 

Not For General Distribution 

Sincere men and women, in search of 
the truth—those who wish to fit in with 
the ways of the world—are invited to 
write for a complimentary copy of 
the booklet, “The Mastery of Life ” 
It tells how to contact the librarian 
of the archives of AMORC for this 
rare knowledge This booklet Is not 
intended for general distribution, nor 
is it sent without request It is there¬ 
fore suggested that you write for your 
copy to the Scribe whose address Is 
given in the coupon The initial step 
is for you to take 


Fundamental Law* of Nature 

Your habits, accomplishments and weak¬ 
nesses are the effects of causes Your 
thoughts and actions are governed by 
fundamental laws Example The law 
of compensation is as fundamental 
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15,000 1077 

FORMULAS PAGES 

HOPKINS’ 
“CYCLOPEDIA 
OF FORMULAS” 

Thousands of copies of this ac¬ 
knowledged leader among books of 
formulas are being used daily 

$6.00 postpaid (Domestic) 

$650 postpaid (Foreign) 

Ord or front 

tCIKNTIFIC AMERICAN 

24 West 40th Street, New York II, 
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THE SOOK DEPARTMENT of SdentHU American b conducted, wHh the co¬ 
operation of the Editors, to make available For you o comprehensive book 
service Each month the Editors select and review In these columns new books 
In a wide range of scientific ond technical Acids In addition, they ore ready 
at alt Ames to advise you regarding the best available books on any subject 
You ore Invited to use this service freely Tell our Book Department what 
kind of books you wont, and you wHI bo furnbhed with the names of avail 
able books, Including prices. When Inquiring about books* please be spe¬ 
cific; remember that we can be of the greatest help only when you tell us 
|utt what you are looking for Books listed In these columns may be ordered 
from our Book Deportment Add 25 cents per book far mailing outside U 5 
AH remittances ore to be mode In U S funds Prices given are subject to 
change without not i ce. 

TO MAKE CERTAIN that books ordered by or for men In the Army, located In 
the United States, or men In the Navy, Marines, or Coast Guard, located any 
where, will be delivered, Insurance fees should be sent with orders, as fpllawst 
To $5 In value, 34 additional; from $5 to $25, t04; from $25 to $50, 154 


COMBAT SCIENTISTS 

By Lincoln R Thiesmeyer and 

John E Burchard 

Edited by Alan T Waterman 

O n* of a senoe of volumes on the his¬ 
tory of the war-famous Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
this book gives a running account of 
the operations of the Office of Field 
Service This branch of the OSRD sent 
scientists directly to the war theaters 
where they lived and worked with the 
men who were using in the field the 
ingenious mechanisms which had 
originated in the scientists' laboratories 
From arctic cold to jungle heat they 
checked and rechecked these mecha¬ 
nisms, developed improvements, and 
helped in general to forward the grim 
but necessary work Here is applied 
science working under stress, here is 
the factual story of the struggle of 
science to preserve a nation (412 pages, 
6 by 9 inches, IS photographic illustra¬ 
tions, well indexed )—$510 postpaid — 
APJ> 


CONTROL CHARTS IN 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT 

By William B Rice 

T he short gap between* the statistician 
and the industrial executive, and the 
much longer gap between the statisti¬ 
cian and the foreman and the inspec¬ 
tion manager, both have been bridged 
in this simple but terse book. The fact 
finding power of control charts la dear¬ 
ly demonstrated This book is a tool for 
quality control (149 pages, 6 by 9 
inches, about 50 tables and illustra- 
tions^>—$2 60 postpaid -FX C 


"ESSENTIALS OF 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 

By Arthur K . Anderson 

T hird edition of a well-known work 
which brings the subject matter up 
to date by including Information on 
subjects developed with great rapidity 
(hiring the war period. A new section 


on chemotherapy describes the sulfa 
drugs, penicillin, and the newer anti¬ 
biotics In order to bring the student 
up to the minute cm these vital mat¬ 
ters The book Is designed primarily 
as a text book but also will prove use¬ 
ful in broadening the knowledge of 
anyone interested who has a reasonable 
background understanding of chemis¬ 
try) particularly, and of biology (395 
pages, 6 by 9 inches, illustrated ) — 
$3 60 postpaid— DHiC 


GLACIAL GEOLOGY AND THE 
PLEISTOCENE EPOCH 

By Richard Foster Flint 

A n event in this fascinating corner of 
geological science is the publication 
of a full-length, general, all-around 
text and reference book covering sys¬ 
tematically the whole sweep of glaci¬ 
ology Main emphasis is on glaciers, 
mainly continental, of New World and 
Old, extant and past—principally past 
Such subjects as glacial chronology 
changes in level of land and sea, glacial 
and interglacial climates, causes of 
glacial periods, are examined in chap¬ 
ters carefully and authoritatively 
summarizing present knowledge of this 
science Author is professor of geology 
at Yale (589 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 88 
illustrations 30 tables, 6 folding maps ) 
—$610 postpaid— A GJ 


THE BLUEPRINT LANGUAGE 
OF THE MACHINE INDUSTRIES 

By Henry Cecil Spencer and 
Hiram E Grant 

P rimarily intended for classroom use, 
this unusual volume will appeal to 
anyone starting out in the engineering 
profession, as well as to many already 
working at It who feel the need for 
brushing up on the whole general sub¬ 
ject of blueprint preparation and read¬ 
ing The book itself is permanently 
bound with plastics rings, but many 
of the pages are perforated ao that 
they can be readily removed These 
pages present "completion problems” 
wherein the reader is required to fill 


234 
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in omitted parti of drawings, si well 
as completed blueprints with accom¬ 
panying work sheets and grids for the 
reader's own sketches. There are no 
“classroom problems," as such, and no 
trick exercises, every drawing In the 
book has been taken from an actual 
commercial blueprint Hence, the em¬ 
phasis is on practical work rather than 
mere theoretical exercises Neverthe¬ 
less, the material is so arranged that 
the reader absorbs fundamentals as well 
as the more advanced applications of 
blueprint production and use (255 
pages, 9% by 11% inches )—|510 post¬ 
paid—APJP 


CLIMATE AND THE ENERGY 
OP NATIONS 

By $. F Markham 

Second American Edition, Revised 

and Enlarged 

A scnamnc investigation of the cli¬ 
matic conditions under which man 
appears to function most efficiently 
Taking such statistics as infant mor¬ 
tality, national income, death rates, and 
participation in world trade as yard 
sticks of national energy, the author 
analytes each in the light of the 
climates of the major centers of popu¬ 
lation throughout the entire globe 
The United States is dealt with in par¬ 
ticular detail Among the addition to 
this second American edition are two 
chapters on the great but unexpected 
influence of air conditioning, and on 
the Bretton Woods Assessments (240 
pages, including 10 pages of appendices, 
5% by 8% inches, Illustrated ) —$4 60 
postpaid —N H XJ 

EVOLUTION AND ETHICS 

By Sir Arthur Keith 

P osT-RsmcsoENT writings, mainly 

philosophical, of a world-famous an¬ 
thropologist Largely they concern the 
fundamental causes of war and its ef¬ 
fects, bad and good, on civilization 
Never has Keith sidestepped realities, 
he finds that war is a part of the nor¬ 
mal machinery of evolution However, 
readers who expect something grizzly 
will meet disappointment for he argues 
entirely without heat, at times too 
slowly He lays bare the basic opposi¬ 
tion between Christianity and human 
nature but the Christian will not find 
his book disputatious or wontonly pro¬ 
vocative (248 pages, 5% by 8 Indies, 
unillustrated )—$310 postpaid —A GJ 


PHENOPLASTSs 
THEIR STRUCTURE, 
PROPERTIES, AND 
CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 

By T S Carswell 

S eventh volume of the aeries of mono¬ 
graphs on “High Polymers," edited 
by Mark, Marvel, Melville and Whitby, 
this work is devoted to the first family 
of synthetic resins—those derived from 
the reaction of aldehydes and phe n ols 
and properly called phenoplasts The 


Because of Increased production costs 
of books, publishers' retail prices to¬ 
day are subject to constant change It » 
may be necessary, therefore, for our 
Book Deportment to advise book pur 
chasers of Increased costs, even when 
orders sent are based on current quo¬ 
tations. 

The Editor 


purpose is primarily to relate the struc¬ 
tures of these plastics to their mechani¬ 
cal and chemical properties The treat¬ 
ment is authoritative and covers thor¬ 
oughly the recent developments in this 
field The subject is rounded out for 
the research man by the inclusion of 
chapters describing the techniques of 
manufacture, molding methods, and 
miscellaneous applications of resins of 
this family (283 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 
ill ustrated ) —$5 80 postpaid —D H K 


ON UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 

By James B Conant 

H arvard's chemist-president wrote 
this short book to explam, by actual 
cases from science's past, to lawyers, 
writers, teachers, public servants, busi¬ 
ness men, and other people of influence, 
just what the only half-suspected and 
largely submerged mysterious thing 
called the "method of science" actually 
is For all except one of these cate¬ 
gories it would accomplish that pur¬ 
pose though it Is rather scholarly But 
what science needs for its future salva¬ 
tion and the world’s, now that politi¬ 
cians threaten to push it around to its 
everlasting injury, is a book that Sena¬ 
tor McKellar and some others would 
read, absorb, finish, and heed—and this 
is not it (145 pages, 5 by 8 inches, 10 
illusjj^ftions ) —$210 postpaid —A GJ 

THE CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
OP ORGANIC PIGMENTS 

By L S Pratt 


T his volume is an outgrowth of the 
two chapters written by the author 
on the same subject for Volume II of 
Mattiello’s "Protective and Decorative 
Coatings” It is a comprehensive and 
authoritative treatment of the basic 
data on organic pigments, particularly 
the lakes and toners made from syn¬ 
thetic dyes While the preparation and 
reactions employed in the production 
of organic pigments are described, the 
book is not a recipe book Testing, 
identification, and evaluation of organic 
pigments receive major attention. (859 
pages, 6 by 9 inches, illustrated )—$6 JO 
postpaid —D H K 


GEOMORPHOLOGY 

By C A Coffon 

S tudy of landforms, formerly called 
physical geography. Erosion, rivers 
and their forms, desert landforms, 
glaciers, volcanoes, marine erosion, 
coasts—these are typical subjects dealt 
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DIAMONDS .... 

EoARonloal TmIs of ludottry 

Many production processes can use 
diamonds with profit — but only when 
they ore property utilized to obtain 
maximum results. Now you caa obtain, 
in one volume, complete and concise 
information on industrial diamonds ond 
their uses in hardness testing, wheel 
dressing, cutting metallic and non- 
metallic materials, machining glass, 
rock drilling, and wire drawing AM of 
this, and more, in 

DIAMOND TOOLS 

By Paul Grodsintkl 

Technical consultant, Industrial Diamond 
Review London 

$4.60 postpaid 
Order frsa 
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INVENTORS 

Leorn how to protect your Invention The 
U 9 Potent Offioe advises the inventor, un¬ 
less be is familiar with such matters, to 
•nfra?* a competent, registered patent at¬ 
torney or agent to represent him We main¬ 
tain a staff of registered patent attorneys 
ready to serve you in the h a n dl i ng of your 
patent matters* 

Special booklet "Patent Guide for the In¬ 
ventor** containing detailed information con¬ 
cerning patent protection and procedure 
with Beoord of Invention” form will be 
forward ed upon request—without obl igation 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN 
A HARVEY JACOBSON 

Reglthnd Patent AHonmyt 

7S-K DMrict National IM, ,Wa«hlng*on5,D C. 


PUom teed jus ooorjrf^ 


at 'Patent Guide tar tbe loven 
ter' end site Record at Invention fern. Thli 
request deei not obtUate ne 
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~State- 
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with in this organized textbook useful 
for understanding the visible features 
of the earth in their widest variety 
Author is a Mew Zealand geologist and 
nearly all illustrations are from New 
Zealand, rich in landform variety, but 
same underlying principles apply 
everywhere (505 pages, 5% by BVs 
Inches, 473 illustrations)—$610 post¬ 
paid —A GJ 


DICTIONARY OP FOREIGN 
TRADE 

By Frank Henlus 

T he second edition of this authorita¬ 
tive dictionary has been enlarged 
and revised to include the many im¬ 
portant changes in the terms and prac¬ 
tices of foreign trade since the war's 
end Six thousand terms common in in¬ 
ternational trade are given clear, de¬ 
tailed definitions, and the book deals 
with every phase of this large field A 
collection of some 300 documents used In 
foreign trade are shown, these embody¬ 
ing the latest changes And a clear, 
concise explanation of how and when to 
use each is supplied Also included are 
tables for conversion of weights and 
measures from the metric system to 
our own, and a complete listing of ab¬ 
breviations used in international trade 
terminology in four languages—Ger¬ 
man, French, Spanish, and English. 
(959 pages, 6*4 by 9% inches, unillus¬ 
trated ) —$12 65 postpaid —N H U 


RELATIVITY — THE SPECIAL 
AND GENERAL THEORY 

By Albert G. Einstein 

R eprint of a semi-popular work writ¬ 
ten in 1916, translated and pub¬ 
lished in English in 1920, reprinted in 
1931, then long out of print Aimed at 
studious readers familiar with high- 
school mathematics (168 pages, 5V4 
by 8 inches, five figures)—$2 60 post¬ 
paid —A G l 

TIME, KNOWLEDGE, 

AND THE NEBULAE 

By Martin Johnson 

T he author, a fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, discourses on 
the physical notions of time and the 
limitations of profitable contact be¬ 
tween physics and philosophy, ana¬ 
lyzes the Lorenz-Einstein interlocking 
of time and space observation, dis¬ 
cusses variation In atomic periodic 
time, analyzes the reconstruction of 
temporal experience by Milne (who 
contributes the book’s foreword), deals 
with Milne’s selection of time scales, 
and offers a critique of arguments in¬ 
volving time in physical and mental 
sciences and metaphysics. About 10 
percent of the text is in mathematical 
formulas (not high school), the rest 
being former mathematical formulas 
now translated into words for a wider 
circle than the pure mathematicians 
Solid substance for solid thinkers. (189 
pages, 5V4 by 8% Inches, unillustrated.) 
—$2.85 postpaid—A GI. 


RICHCST-FIELD TELESCOPE 

For Awe-Inspiring Views 
of the Milky Way 

T he amateur star observer using a 
short stubby telescope in the upper 
illustration is a General Electric Com¬ 
pany employee who has also made two 
larger telescopes and the private ob¬ 
servatory dome shown in the lower il¬ 
lustration Why, after making two more 
powerful telescopes, one magnifying 
100 diameters the other 200, does he 
bother to build the smaller one he holds 
since it magnifies only 25 diameters? 

This is a special kind of telescope, 
relatively easy and inexpensive ($15) 
to build because it needs no mounting 
—the simple tube Is held in the arms 
This, however, Is not why it has become 
so famous The spectacular purpose 



RlabssMIsM tslssseps wlfll syspfset 
ssd asxillary diagonal finding mlrrtr 



Tel steeps* mounted parallel (piggyback) 


of this “richest-field” telescope is to 
make visible in single, striking views 
the largest number of stars A million 
stars in the Milky Way, wholly in¬ 
visible to the unaided eye, come to 
visibility, and few people are so lack¬ 
ing in impressibility that they fail to 
be silenced in wonder 
There is such a vast expanse to the 
Milky Way—our whole universe with 
its billions of suns—that this special 
purpose telescope actually has wide 
general application and has been made 
and liked by hundreds of amateurs. 
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Telescoptics 

A Monthly Department for the Amateur Telescope Maker 
Conducted by ALBERT G INGALLS 

Niter of the Scientific American books "Amataar Telescope Making" 
and "Amateur Telescope Making—Advanced" 


R ussell poster, at last getting some 
earned rest at 75, has become a 
TN again and sends the fraternity the 
following, via this department 
“The accompanying drawings (Figure 
1) show an attempt to erect the image 
of an objective by means of mirrors 
instead of the two Porro prisms almost 
universally used today in binoculars 
The four mirrors a, b, c, and d, are flat 
and aluminized. The axial paths of the 
objectives, o, are shown dash-dotted in 
all four views, and the marginal lines 
of the cone from objective to its focus 
are full lines 

“Mirror a receives the incoming light 
and reflects it upward at 45° (the nor¬ 
mal to its surface being at 22Mi* to the 
axial ray) Mirrors b and c are really 
parts of surfaces at right angles to each 
other, their Intersections being parallel 
to the incoming and outgoing axial 
rays I have shown b and c as elliptical 
in outline only to show more clearly 
the areas cut by the narrowing cone of 
light Finally, the cone goes from c to 
d and thence to the focus The normal 
to d is also at 22%° to the axial ray 
“By referring to the plan view one 
may see that the light path from b 
to c is not at right angles to the main 
axial rays, but makes an angle of 45° 
to them 

“I have made two or three of these 
telescopes—one a binocular—and find 
that they perform very well The light 
loss through reflection is comparable 
to the reflecting and absorption losses 
in Porro prisms Unquestionably, their 
manufacture and adjustments are more 
complicated than when Porros are used 
But the light paths, being entirely 
through air (they cross each other sev¬ 


eral times on their way to the focus) 
render the telescope extremely short 
For example, in the one shown in the 
diagrams, where the focal length of 
the objective is about 8", the length 
of the housing comes out only 3", hence 
it is very compact. 

“I do not know whether this method 
has been tried out before I worked 
this out myself some ten years ago” 

S ome who try to build their final tele¬ 
scope first put much hard work on 
instruments they often wish were dif¬ 
ferent but the telescope shown in Fig¬ 
ures 2 and 3, made by Fred Larsen, 
638 West 110 St, Los Angeles, Calif, 
when closely studied, looks more than 
most like a third-job design on a first- 
job instrument Good judgment with 
regard to various details appears to 
have been used It is partly a machine- 
tool job but Is not over-elaborated 
Let's look it ove* 

Pedestal Much more than mechani¬ 
cally adequate but esthetically just 
right However, if looks don't mean a 
thing, as some claim, then perch a big 
telescope atop a mechanically adequate 
2” or 3* post where it will look as if 
“all top ” Posts are pretty cheap Why 
skimp? 

Drive If there is to be one at all and 
unless photography is to be done, why 
must a drive be highly precise? Lar¬ 
sen’s will keep an object in the field 
of view as long as most observers care 
to look It is a simple sewing machine 
motor with an electric governor of the 
type used in movie projectors If the 
telescope moves too fast one of the 
switch knobs at the end of the wire -in 
Figure 3 will start it moving slowly 
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ness. Packed In Individual wooden boxes Every 
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WIDE ANGLE EYEPIECE — All coated optica 
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Hi* FA 3 Achro lenses Value $136 00 Per¬ 
fect. *a IIU 

OPTICAL LENg BENCH, a neoeaaity for design¬ 
ing your own telescopes or optical Instruments. 
Compute bench with four lens holders 

Postpaid ItM 

MOUNTED KELLNER EYEPIECE UL, Hi* 
O D of brass mount 1 17/33* clear aperture of 
field lens I Vi* eye lens 13/16' Postpaid $1.61 
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assembled slightly used optically perfect. Tor 
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Priam Achromatic objective lens Dove Prisms, 
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backward, or vice versa with the other 
These switches are within easy reach. 
So is the second integral pair of knobs 
a little higher up This is a slow motion 
in declination and is simply a cross¬ 
screw on the end of a bar which has a 
friction fit bearing on the outside of 
the declination bearing, as on a sur¬ 
veyor’s transit 

Drive gear An 185-tooth worm gear 
cut with a 1* tap (“A TJtf-A p 365) 
It came out very well, Larsen says 

Bearings Tapered and therefore 
without play and solid. 

Setting circled Laid out on a lathe. 




Flfsrs 2 i tarsea and tslsteep* 


using some of the thread-cutting gears 
held with an improvised ratchet to di¬ 
vide them 

Tube Metal, skeleton Tube has a 
rotating head, the heavier ring near 
the top is actually two rings, the upper 
rotating on the lower ‘This,” Larsen 
writes, “is very useful but must be ac¬ 
curately and rigidly made, else it will 
not stay collimated well” Such rings 
wring no necks, a big comfort 

Eyepiece holder Triple turret type 
No truant eyepieces. 

Finder Simple peep type A W hole 
at the eye end and a V* ting at the outer 
end No cross hairs Center by judg¬ 
ment 

Polarizing diagonal Three flat mir¬ 
rors the size Of the telescope diagonal, 
Set at 57* critical angle Rotate to vary 
sunlight Removable 

Site Flat-top residence roof Pier 
shown rests on crossing of wooden par¬ 
titions below It has proved solid and 
walking below does not shake it 

“To have spent many hours of spare 
time building this telescope has been 
one of the most gratifying experiences 
I have ever had,” Larsen writes. Tt 
has given me a little of the feeling that 
must come to an artist after he has 
finished a painting, one feels satisfied 
when anyone shows Interest in his 
workmanship, and the ego shows signs 
of inflation. 

“Thirty years ago in the land of the 
great Tycko Brahe and Ole Roemer,” 
he continues, T came upon a descrip¬ 
tion of a homemade teleeoope, a 9* 
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made in the usual manner except that 
It did not mention the all-important 
Foucault test, described in ‘ATM’ 
Garbo and rouge did not grow on any 
of the plants my father raised, but years 
later I became again injected by the 



Figure 3i “Treks Bry" would ouvy 


Bacillus telescopia and have had the 
fever ever since ” 

In describing Larsen’s telescope 
pedestal this department characterized 
it as esthetically just right Subsequent¬ 
ly, two photographs of even fatter 
pedestals were found among old flies, 
and these, the first by W W McClure, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich, the second by 
Ralph Munn, Pittsfield, Mass, seem 
even more pleasing though individual 
tastes in legs differ Not wishing to 
single out any example of the opposite 



Figure 4i A study lu podoatalft 


kind—spindly—we forbear from illus¬ 
trating this extreme, but examples are 
numerous 

ow Dr Anderuon tests the 200" mir¬ 
ror is explained by Porter “Over 
the mirror he places a diaphram with 
a series of 5" holes 6* apart across a 
horizontal diameter The knife-edge 
and light source are at the c of c of 
the mirror about 110’ away Starting 
from zero in the center, each pair of 
holes is numbered—1, 2, 3, and so on, 
to right, same to left 
With the knife-edge at A (Figure 5) 
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OUR SPECIALTY 

Each kit haa two glass discs 
(correct thickness), tempered 
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including rouge (fewer may 
not give perfect optical sur 
face), instructions, FREE 
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11 Si! * 4 00 ***** #5 50 
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the two holes (windows) will appear 
as at C and D, half darkened. The 
knife-edge is moved along the mirror 
axis until this condition is found If 
the knife-edge is not where it should 
be, at A, but is at B, you will get the 
shadows shown at E and F and the 
knife-edge is accordingly moved back 
to A 

The radius of curvature for each 
pair of holes has been computed and 



Drawing by R. W Porttr 

Figure Bt Tie Andarsen test 


thus any departures of A can be de¬ 
termined 

It takes only a few minutes to run 
through all the pairs 
In addition to this, the mirror is ro¬ 
tated to detect any astigmatism 

R ecently several amateurs were asked 
how they would vote to use 16" 
blanks Walter Houston, Cincinnati, 
voted for an f/7 Newtonian, H E Bus¬ 
sey, Atlanta voted for an f/8 or f/9 
Newtonian, G P Arnold, Chicago 
favored an f/S Newtonian Your vote? 

P erhaps Vicksburg’s express agent 
will never be a TN Mrs Nona Led¬ 
better of that community, who is, says 
a local TN wanted to ship a mirror to 
be aluminized but, fearing breakage, 
spent half an hour explaining the whole 
art, to imprest the gentleman He lis¬ 
tened politely, looked puzzled, hesi¬ 
tated, wrote on the waybill M 1 pc 
glass, value $50” 

N ew life for planetary and lunar ob¬ 
servation among amateurs In 
America is promised by the inception 
of a monthly periodical, “The Strolling 
Astronomer” edited by the generally 
recognized leader of this activity, Wal¬ 
ter H Haas of the Institute of Meteo- 
ritics at the University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N M It starts off 
with 50 subscribers and in mimeo¬ 
graphed form Amateurs interested In 
lunar and planetary observation now 
will gather around Haas and through 
this organ work out ways to end the 
existing situation in which each sep¬ 
arated individual goes it alone, which 
is less fun than going it together 
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materials, are presented in 
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J^FTER you have made your tele- 
sope, there will be other optical 
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make Then the book you will 
need is 
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50 Years Ago in . . . 



(Condensed from Issues of December, 1897) 


TURIINIA —“If the compound steam turbine fulfills Us 
present promise, it 15 likely that In certain branches of 
engineering it will hold absolute possession before many 
years have passed The present year has seen the 'tnhflm 
of a phenomenal little boat, the Turbinia Steam turbines of 
the type designed by Mr Parsons, son of Lord Rosse of tele¬ 
scope fame, were submitted for the ordinary reciprocating 
type of engine, and by driving them at a speed of 2,100 
revolutions per minute, 1,576 horse power was realized frajn 
an engine weighing only 4 1/10 tons, or 5 1/10 pounds per 
horse power It now remains for someone to make as big a 
reduction in boiler weights as Mr Parsons has in engine 
weights A small and compact boiler capable of instantly 
generating 1,000 pound steam from small quantities of 
water supplied to it as required would be the logical counter¬ 
part of the turbine running ^t 2,000 revolutions per minute 
and expanding the steam to zero, which is what the Parsons 
triple expansion turbine now accomplishes ” 

YEAR OF PLENTY —“The yield of winter wheat in Kansas 
is fifty million bushels, worth thirty-four million dollars, or 
160 per cent more than last year The com crop totals one 
hundred and fifty-one million bushels, and the yield of 
oats is twenty-three million bushels, the two together bring¬ 
ing in thirty-two million dollars This is the record of a year 
of plenty In the presence of such figures one is prepared 
to believe there may be more truth than jest in the state¬ 
ment that Kansas will 'forward a car load of canceled niprfr 
gages’ to the forthcoming exposition at Omaha as a trftfrffcf 
her returning prosperity ” ^ 

BRASS SUBSTITUTE —“Aluminum is now so cheap that it 
is used in many cases as a substitute for brass Aluminum 
ingots, guaranteed to be over 99 per cent pure, cost 40 cents 
a pound in small lots and 34 cents in ton lots Aluminum 
guaranteed to be over 90 per cent pure for alloying with iron 
and steel costs only 31 cents in ton lots ” 

TUBE TECHNOLOGY — At the McKeesport woiks of the 
National Tube Company Ranges are now welded on pipes up 
to 30 inches in diameter The job is as perfect as this lap 
weld in the pipe itself The flange is pushed on over the end 
of the pipe, which is then beaded over with a few taps of 
the sledge hammer to keep the flange from coming off in 
the furnace The latter, as shown in the engraving, is gas 



fired and built m two semi-circular halves, the upper of 
which is removable When the work has been raised to 
welding heat, the top half of the furnace is raised, and the 
pipe is swung on to a concave anvil, which is stepped to 
receive both pipe and flange An L-shaped hammer is struck 
against the interior surface of the pipe and as pipe and flange 
are turned round on the anvil the welding up Is quickly 
completed.” 

NO PEARLS —“The municipal authorities of Pans are just 
now engaged in the suppression of an altogether novel form 
of food adulteration Artificial oysters on the half shell have 
been invented, and they are so cleverly made that once 
lemon juice or vinegar has been added, they cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished from the real article, especially when white wine 
is taken in connection therewith The only genuine thing 
about these oysters is the shell, the manufacturers buying 
second-hand shells at a small cost The municipal laboratory 
has not yet proclaimed the ingredients of which these bogus 
oysters are composed, but has announced that they are of a 
harmful character ” 

FEATHER EVIL —“When a lovely woman stoops to folly, 
she stoops very low indeed Consequently, it is not likely 
that the insensate votaries of fashion, who disfigure their 
heads with unnaturally clipped or colored bird feathers, will 
pay any attention to a paragraph m a scientific journal The 
rate at which some of the rarest and most beautiful birds on 
our planet are being destroyed to gratify this extraordinary 
taste can hardly be realized On the 13th of April last nearly 
half a million birds were sold at an auction in London It is 
small consolation to us Be think that in a few years the price 
of these luxuries will be prohibitive or that unless fashion 
changes in the direction of seaweeds or turnip tops, there 
will soon be no more birds to destroy “ 


100 Years Ago in . . . 



(Condensed from Issues of December, 1847) 


ALLADIN'S PALACE—“The Capitol at Washington is now 
perhaps the best illuminated building in the world The 
Senate Chamber and House look like a scene in Alladin’s 
palace Above the dome of the Rotunda, towers the great 
lantern filled with burners, and the chandeliers of both 
houses are superb Each chandelier furnishes light equal to 
5000 spermaceti candles The lighting of the chamber Is 
complete, enabling anyone to read with perfect ease on any 
part of the floor, and the light though so powerful, is yet so 
soft that it is delightful to the eye ” 

SCOUNDREL — “Only that some scoundrel cut the tele¬ 
graph wires on Tuesday morning, the whole of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Message would have been circulated in our city 
printed in full on that evening As it was we had it in full 
early Wednesday morning The electric telegraph has made 
thought almost omnipresent It is a most wonderful and in¬ 
valuable invention” 

ACCELERATING PROGRESS — “The field for the chemist yet 
to explore, is still as boundless as imagination can conjec¬ 
ture Before 1809 the number of metals known was only 
twenty-seven, and ten of these has been ascertained in 
twenty years previous, as many as were discovered during all 
the middle ages, the ancients knowing only seven, which 
were compared to the notes of music in the gamut, the 
number of plants and the color of die rainbow, giving rise 
to many superstitions We now know forty-four metals and 
ten times more acids than the ancients did, and the end is 
not yet” 
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A talaphona llitaru to « loud tpaakar In fht now "fraa 
field ' acouitic to»t room at Boll Telephone Laboratories 
The sound transparent "floor Is built of steel cables 


Test-tube for Sound 


This giant "test-tube" is actually an 
echoless sound room at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories Here engineers seek new 
facts about sound which will help them 
make telephone service still better and 
more dependable 

Bell scientists know a great deal 
about what happens to sound in elec¬ 
trical systems. This new room will give 
them a powerful tool to find out more 
about what happens to sound in the air 

In an ordinary living room, most of 
the sound addressed to you comes by 
way of reflections. At 10 feet less than 
10% reaches you directly 


Sound that bounces at you from 
walls, ceilings, furniture, ondryour body 
Is all right for hearing—but it poses 
questions for scientists who would study 
it uncontaminated by reflections 

The Bell Laboratories^ "test-tube" 
gives telephone people the chance to 
produce pure sound and analyze it re¬ 
liably with respect to Intensity, pitch, 
and direction The entire room is lined 
with glass wool, contained in wire-mesh 
cases, wedge-shaped to give maximum 
absorbing area Sound bounces along 
the sloping surfaces, sifts into the soft 
glass wool, and is gradually stifled 


This is one more example of Bell 
Laboratories' constant work to learn 
more about everything which can ex¬ 
tend and improve telephone service 


BELL TELEPHONE 
LABORATORIES 

Exploring and inventing, devising and 
perfecting for continued improvements 
and economies in telephone service. 










AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO OUR READERS 


It is sometimes recalled on these pages that 
the Scientific American was founded m 1845. 
The intervening century has been a time of pro¬ 
found change for science and the Scientific Amer¬ 
ican. 

When the first issue of the Scientific American 
was published the principal meaning of science 
was the use of good sense and mechanical in¬ 
genuity to improve the convenience of man's 
daily life Under the direction of its great editor 
Orson Desaix Munn, the Scientific American re¬ 
flected this meaning of science with authority 
and dignity It reported the inventions of men 
like Samuel F B Morse and Thomas Edison 
and the application of their works to the geo¬ 
graphical and industrial expansion of the U S 
Today the Scientific American carries on in this 
journalistic tradition of reporting the practical 
applications of science, notably in industry 

In more recent years, the Scientific American 
has often observed, science has acquired a larger 
meaning than in the elder Mr Munn s day Ap 
plied science can no longer be held separate from 
fundamental science—the pursuit of knowledge 
about the physical world without immediate re¬ 
gard to its application During the past 50 years, 
fundamental science has become a central enter¬ 
prise of civilization It has moved forward at an 
accelerating rate, with each discovery opening the 
way for others It has given the applied sciences 
command of natural phenomena which are far 
outside man's daily experience Whole industries 
are founded today m provinces of knowledge 
which yesterday were occupied by the advance 
forces of fundamental science The enterprise of 
science has assumed an identity with man's aspi¬ 
rations to material and social progress. Recogniz¬ 
ing this, responsible citizens have stated their 
need for information about all of science, funda¬ 
mental as well as applied* 

The Scientific American has accepted this ob¬ 
ligation of modern science journalism To meet 
it, the magazine is currently entering a period of 
change* Orson D Munn, the present editor and 
grandson of the elder Mr Munn, has addressed 
the following message to the readers of the Sci¬ 
entific American 

“The Scientific American, which has been 
owned and published by my family since its 
second year, has been purchased by a new publish¬ 
ing company With this issue I am retiring as 


editor to devote all my time to the practice of 
law* I will, however, remain a stockholder m 
the new Scientific American ” 

Under a new board of editors, the editorial con¬ 
tent of the Scientific American will also change 
The new Scientific American will report the de¬ 
velopment of all branches of science the physical, 
biological and social sciences, as well as their more 
significant applications in medicine, engineering 
and industry The new Scientific American will be 
addressed to the growing community of U S citi 
zens who have a responsible interest in the ad 
vance and application of science Among these 
are the scientists themselves, the doctors and en¬ 
gineers, the executives and managers of industry 
and those engaged in the non-techmcal profes¬ 
sions of teaching and the law The common 
denominator of this audience is the interested 
layman the scientific professional, who is a lay¬ 
man in departments of science outside hit own, 
and all others who recognize the bearing of sci¬ 
ence upon the welfare of themselves and their 
fellow men. 

The new Scientific American will solicit arti¬ 
cles by scientists Recognizing, however, that the 
main business of scientists is science, it will ob¬ 
tain most of its articles from its own staff, jour¬ 
nalists whose life work is the reporting of science 
The editors of the Scientific American must develop 
a new creative process in science journalism 
At every stage in the production of their arti¬ 
cles, they will work in close collaboration 
with the men whose work they will report. The 
finished product will be the result of a joint ef¬ 
fort, the scientist providing the substance of what 
is.reported and the journalist the art of clear 
communication 

The new Scientific American will place a large 
emphasis on the use of the graphic arts. Where 
its written vocabulary proves inadequate, the 
Scientific American will employ pictures to com¬ 
municate the ideas of science precisely and plain¬ 
ly The magazine will utilize the full range of 
graphic art. photographs, paintings, drawings, 
charts, diagrams, maps. 

AS of these changes will take tune. The earliest 
possible date by which they can be assembled m 
the new Scientific American will be in the spring 
of next year. Until then, therefore, the Scientific 
American will continue its important work of 
reporting progress in industry. 
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GASES 


Tools and Materials In Steel Bottles 



All Illustrations courtesy Air Reduction Company 
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E very time we turn on an electric light, listen to a 
radio, use a telephone, open a can of food, or 
take a bath, we are benefitting either directly or 
indirectly from the commercial application of one or 
pore of the industrial gases 

There is hardly a product of industry which has 
not, either in its own manufacture, or in the making 
of the tools and machines which produced it, gained 
something of quality, economy, or efficiency from at 
least one of the industrial gases 

, These industrial gases can be said to fall into two 
general groups—those obtained from the atmosphere 
—oxygen, nitrogen, helium, hydrogen, neon, argon, 
kripton, and xenon—and those produced from other 
sources—acetylene, chlorme, and carbon dioxide 
(those gases used exclusively as fuels are not in¬ 
cluded in this article) 

ATMOSPHERIC GASES — If we were to reach into 
the atmosphere, take out a cubic foot of pure air, and 
break it down into its various components, we would 
find that it contained a little more that 78 percent 
nitrogen, almost 21 percent oxygen, a little less than 
one percent argon, and infinitesimal amounts of 
hydrogen, helium, neon, krypton, and xenon 
In order to separate these various atmospheric 
gases, and get them in usable form, the process 
known as “air reduction” comes into play In this 
process, the air is compressed, purified, liquefied 
The gases are then separated by fractional distilla¬ 
tion as the liquid air is allowed to rise in tempera¬ 
ture 

High-Punty Oxygen The most familiar of the in¬ 
dustrial gases is oxygen. About 30 years ago the com¬ 
mercial production of oxygen from the atmosphere 
became a reality, and the oxygen industry was bom 
The constantly rising production figures for oxygen, 
and its declining price over the last 25 years indicate 
the growth of this new industry In 1020, for example, 
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the United States produced about one billion cubic 
feet of oxygen Present production is running at an 
annual rate of some 14 billion cubic feet During 
this period, the average price of the gas has dropped 
about 60 percent The most widely known industrial 
use of high-purity oxygen (99 5 percent pure) is in 
the oxyacetylene processes for cutting and welding 
metals When mixed with acetylene, oxygen makes 
possible flame temperatures in excess of 4000 degrees, 
Centigrade It is this intense heat which has made the 
oxyacetylene cutting and welding torch one of the 
basic tools of industry 

High-pui lty oxygen also is used extensively in the 
medical field, the principal application being for in¬ 
halation in cases of pneumonia, polio, and heart 
conditions In aviation, the gas is an essential for 
high-altitude flying Without oxygen mhalators or 
"pressurized cabins,” pilots and passengers would 
"black out” at the upper levels of the atmosphere 

Low-Punty Oxygen There aie still new uses for 
oxygen to come out of the laboiatoty War-time 
economy m Germany led to the use of oxygen as a 
means of accelerating steel production, and for the 
synthesis of gasoline from brown coal The high- 
purity oxygen required for the oxyacetylene flame 
and for therapy, is not necessaiy for these new in¬ 
dustrial uses A less pure, ahd consequently a less 
expensive type of gas (85 to 95 percent pure) has 
been found quite satisfactoi y 


A greater volant tf aoetylene it used as a 
raw material far leoh syattietles at AMs nee- 
phraatt Han it eantamtd by all tf the llltml 
dating tag welding applloatiea* otmblntd 



• LOOKING AHEAD • 

Greet expansion of industrial gas pro¬ 
ducing facilities Higher quality steels 
produced far more rapidly More ef¬ 
fective packing of perishables Research 

bringing new uses and markets for tbe 
industrial gases 


In considering low-puilty oxygen, we aie consider¬ 
ing a new product foi new markets Recently, the 
Ameucan steel mdusti'y has joined with the indus- 
tual gas industry in exploring the use of oxygen in 
the steel furnace, both for fuel combustion and for 
lefimng of the metal Oxygen-enriched oil flames 
have brought appreciable savings in steel produc¬ 
tion time And experiments in the injection of oxygen 
directly into the furnace to reduce the carbon con¬ 
tent, indicate additional savings in pioduction time 
and impioved quality of the product 

Nitrogen Unlike the highly active oxygen, nitio- 
gen is a neatly inert gas Because of this compaia- 
tive ineitness, mtiogen is valuable as a "guardian” 
in many industrial applications where it protects 
against such chemical reactions as oxidation Typical 
applications are electrical ti ansfoi mers, telephone 
cable conduits, and food containers 

One of the most promising uses of the very 
abundant nitrogen is in the protection of special, 
high-quality steels and other metals during high- 
temperatuie furnace treatment The nitrogen gas is 
injected into the furnace "atmosphere” to prevent 
damaging effects which otherwise might occur dur- 
4 mg the high- temperature heating process 

Nitrogen also serves as a guardian in the produc¬ 
tion of nylon fiber, protecting the synthetic material 
from'Sox idation at the crucial stage of forming the 
fibei itself Another application of this gas is found 
in the so-called vacuum-packing of foodstuffs Here 
nitrogen is injected into the containei, driving off the 
oxidizing atmosphere, and leaving the contents undei 
a protective envelope of inert gas 
With a steady tiend toward gieatei efficiency in 
packaging and towaid more precise quality stand¬ 
ards in manufacturing operations, the present uses 
of this inert gas may be sign-posts to a fai widei 
i ange of protective functions 

Rare Gates The rare gases of the atmosphere— 
neon, kiypton, xenon, and argon—are characterized 
by complete chemical inertness, and by the fact that, 
when subjected to sufficient voltage they emit a 
bright glow, the color of which varies with the type 
of gas 

Argon is used in large quantities m electric light 
bulbs, where its inertness protects the filament from 
burning up, thus prolonging the life of the bulb Use 
of this gas also permits a more efficient lamp, which 
delivers moie light for a given current consump¬ 
tion 

Although neon has given tubular display signs 
their most popular name, the “neon” signs which 
identify and advertise almost every kind of business 
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and product are, as often as not, filled with othei 
rare gases, or with mixtures of neon with other gases 
While a wide range of colors can be obtained in 
tubular displays by coloring the glass, it is only 
through the use of mixtures of these rare gases that 
the complete range of eye-arresting colors is possible 
In less spectacular but perhaps more important 
uses, the electrical qualities of the rare gases make 
possible many of the miracles peiformed by elec¬ 
tronic tubes, stroboscopic and high-speed flash-light¬ 
ing, and other highly specialized devices of modem 
science and engineeung 

Helium and Hydrogen Although they are present 
in the atmosphere, helium and hydrogen can be pro¬ 
duced more economically through othei means than 
air reduction 

Helium is found m the gases of certain natural 



Tba axyaeatyloaa float# olcanlng torob 
aqaippad with a multiplying tip rapidly strips 
paint, dirt, and rust from tha ship's ball 


gas wells, and it is fiom this source that most of this 
inert, colorless gas is produced 
An important use of helium is m the medical field, 
where it is employed with oxygen in treatmg the 
“bends,” suffered by sea-divers and tunnel-digging 
“sand hogs ” Of course, a more familiar use of 
helium is as the buoyant filler for llghter-than-air 
craft In industry, helium plays an important role 
as a “shielding gas” in the Hellwelding process, to 
protect stainless steel, aluminum, and other metals 
fiom oxidation during welding 
Hydrogen is obtained largely by separating water 
into its components by electrolysis It is used in com¬ 
bination with an electric arc in the welding of hard- 
to-weld alloys, where extremely high temperatures 
are required (see Scientific American, page 137, 
March 1947) Hydrogen is also used in the produc¬ 
tion of synthetic ammonia, and as a cooling atmos¬ 
phere in high-speed turbo-generators and similar 


electiical equipment In the lood industry, it is used 
in the production of the improved vegetable short¬ 
enings 

NON-ATMOSPHERIC GASES — The other gases 

which the mdustnal gas industry provides for Ameri¬ 
can business aie those pioduced from sources other 
than the atmosphere 

Acetylene Theie have been many ups and downs 
in the uses of acetylene since it emerged from the 
class of laboi atoiy-made materials And there is a 
good piospect for even more sweeping changes in 
the future 

Actually, acetylene was discovered m 1856, but it 
was not until 60 years latei that production methods 
became suitable for manufacturing it in commercial 
quantities Caibide, from which acetylene gas is de¬ 
rived, is known chemically as calcium carbide and is 
foimed by the fusion at very high temperature of 
calcium oxide (lime) with carbon or coke When 
caibide comes into contact with water, a chemical 
reaction takes place and a gas is produced This gas 
is acetylene 

Befoic the eia of the electnc lamp, acetylene pro¬ 
vided much of the nation’s lighting There were car¬ 
bide lamps in homes and on the early “horseless 
carnages As technological pi ogress brought the 
electuc lamp into the home and placed electric head¬ 
lights on automobiles the use of acetylene diminished 


High purity oxygan, separated from 
liquid air by fractional distilla¬ 
tion, Is prcducad far welding or In- 
balatloa in snob air redaction plants 
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rapidly But the very technological progress that 
closed one door to the use oi acetylene, opened an¬ 
other, which has led to far more important fields 

The production of many mechanical devices such 
as automobiles made new manufacturing techniques 
imperative Wood, molded metal products, and other 
construction materials did not have the mechanical 
strength or durability required in the new machine 
age Steel in many instances was the material used, 
but its fabrication was slow and costly The very 
strength that made it desirable rendered it difficult 
to cut and shape Riveting or bolting was the ac¬ 
cepted method of joining pieces, but such joints 
slowed the making of assemblies, and added to the 
over-all weight To solve this problem a new tool was 
introduced—the oxyacetylene flame This flame heats 
metals to temperatures higher than their melting 
points, providing a practical means of cutting and 
shaping varied thicknesses to intricate forms 

Spectacular as the oxyacetylene flame and the 
work accomplished by it may seem, the role of 
acetylene as a starting point in organic chemistry 
gives indication of beipg even more important To¬ 
day, more acetylene is \ised as a chemical raw mate¬ 
rial than as a fuel gas. In this connection, acetylene 
is now used in the production of various synthetics, 
including neoprene, koroseal, acetate rayon, and 
chlorinated solvents 

It will take time to show where acetylene will 
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reach its greatest importance, but the future of this 
gas looks bright. 

Ch/orme One of the two elements in common salt, 
when released from that compound, is a yellow- 
green gas having a pronounced choking effect if 
breathed in any quantities This is chlorine, an in¬ 
dustrial gas of great importance 

Over a million tons of chlorine are used each year 
The gas is produced by passing an electric current 
through a purified solution of common salt On so 
doing, chlorine is released at one electrode, while 
sodium is freed at the other The chlorine is used 
directly from the electrolytic cells in some proc¬ 
esses, and for others it is dried, refrigerated, com¬ 
pressed into cylinders or tank cars, and then used as 
required Chlorine has a powerful bleaching action, 
and is employed extensively in the bleaching of paper 
^mlp, Jute, linen, and cotton It is also used to purify 
municipal water supplies where it destroys bacteria 
A similar use is that of reducing fungus or marine 
growths in the raw water supplies of electric power 
generating stations 

Many of the compounds of chlorine are well known 
to the public For instance, there are the insecticides, 
DDT and hexachlorobenzene, the solvents, carbon 
tetrachloride, trichloroethylene, perchoroethylene, 
and ethylene dichloride, and such miscellaneous 
chemicals as chloroform. The list of uses of chlorine 
is an uncommonly long one, for the gas is quite re¬ 
active 

Carbon Dioxide The third non-atmospheric indus¬ 
trial gas here discussed—carbon dioxide—is well 
known by the general public because of its use in 
carbonated beverages, for fire fighting, and as a 
refrigerant in the form of “Dry-Ice ” 

Carbon dioxide, a colorless, odorless gas, is the most 
common oxide of carbon, and is one of the products 
of combustion of all carbon compounds 

Although carbon dioxide was first identified as a 
gas about 1800, it was not produced commercially 
until 1887 The gas was then obtained principally 
from the chemical reaction of sulfunc acid and 
marble dust—limestone—and by extraction from nat¬ 
ural carbonated water These sources were later 
superseded by the production of carbon dioxide 
from combustion processes—calcining limestone, 
burning of coke and other carbonaceous fuels—and 
from alcohol fermentation. 

Solid carbon dioxide, better known as “Dry-Ice,” 
was first produced on a commercial scale in 1925 
Up to that time practically the entire carbon dioxide 
supply was used in the manufacture of carbonated 
beverages The introduction of “Dry-Ice” resulted in 
improved methods of food distribution and in the de¬ 
velopment of numerous new industrial applications. 

The history of the industrial gas industry is com¬ 
paratively short. But in the time since the first in¬ 
dustrial gas became available commercially, the 
industry has become an essential one It has helped 
all American industry to improve the quality of its 
products, cut production time, and reduce operating 
costs Furthermore, without industrial gases, many 
of today’s products could not even exist 
The industrial gas industry recognizes its impor¬ 
tant position, and is actively engaged in research in 
new uses for its products, and in expanding manu¬ 
facturing facilities in an attempt to keep up with the 
ever-increasing demand. 
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SODIUM CHLORITE 
Goes Commercial 


S odium chlorite, chemically speaking, is nothing 
more than common table salt to whose chloiine 
atom two oxygen atoms are attached And it is 
these two atoms of oxygen, clinging to each chlorine 
atom, that hold the secret of sodium chlorite’s suc¬ 
cess as an industrial chemical of ever-increasing 
importance These oxygen atoms, acting with the 
chlorine atom, provide a highly effective oxidizing 
agent whose bleaching and deodorizing capabilities 
are two and one-half times greater than those of 
chlorine alone And equally important, this oxygen- 
chlorine combination is responsible for sodium 
chlorite’s unusual “selective oxidizing” ability (the 
ability to oxidize some materials without disturbing 
others) In addition, should the oxygen and chlorine 
be wanted alone, in a gaseous state (as required for 
water purifying or fat bleaching, for example), 
sodium chlorite provides a convenient source of the 
highly reactive chlorine dioxide gas 

Despite the fact that sodium chlorite was identified 
as long ago as 1843, its use, until quite recently, has 
been limited to laboratory experimentation, because 
no practical method could be found for manufactur¬ 
ing the chemical on a commercial scale Extensive re¬ 
search, however, finally led to the development of a 
successful large-scale manufacturing process, and 
sodium chlorite became available in commercial 
quantities just before the second World War 

BLEACHES PAPER TEXTILES - The chlorine com¬ 
pound most widely used for bleaching cellulose ma¬ 
terials, such as wood pulp or many textiles, has been 
hypochlorite However, hypochlorite is not entirely 
satisfactory for certain purposes 
When cotton goods or rayon is bleached with hypo¬ 
chlorite, a product known as oxycellulose tends to 
form This weakens the fiber and causes reversion 
of color or “yellowing” on storage, and uneven dye¬ 
ing Although the amount of oxycellulose produced 
in bleaching cotton goods can be kept to a minimum 
by careful control of the bleaching process, espe¬ 
cially by preventing it from progressing too far, some 
oxycellulose is almost inevitably formed. 

When sodium chlorite is used, the oxygen in the 
compound destroys the coloring matter without the 
formation of oxycellulose The bleaching process 
can therefore be carried out without the otherwise 
necessary rigid control of time, temperature, and 
concentration, the goods can be bleached to a high 
brightness, and the resulting product is physically 
stronger than that bleached by hypochlorite 
Kraft, or high-strength, paper can usually be only 


By Or. G. P. Vincent 

Technical Director, 

The Mathiemon Alkali ,Worke, Inc 

Despite the Fact That Sodium Chlorite 
Emerged Only Recently From the Experi¬ 
mental Laboratory, It Already Has Be¬ 
come an Important Commercial Chemical 
With New Speed and Efficiency It is 
Handling Many Tough Bleaching and De¬ 
odorizing Tasks Throughout All Industry 
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partially bleached, because of the fiber-weakening 
effect of the hypochlorite (hence the brown color 
of paper bags and wrapping paper) A high-strength 
white paper is possible, however, if sodium chlorite 
is used as the bleach The oxygen-chlorine content 
of the compound is sufficient to turn the brown, in¬ 
soluble lignin into a colorless, soluble matter, but 
insufficient to injure the cellulose 

This same property of selective oxidation pos¬ 
sessed by sodium chlorite has made it possible to 
produce rag paper pulp for high grade paper from 
the lowest grade of cotton fiber Such fiber contains 
coloring matter that cannot be successfully destroyed 
with hypochlorite without injury to fiber-strength, 
so that unless sodium chlorite is used as a bleach, 
expensive cotton clippings and rags must go into the 
process of producing rag paper 

PRODUCES CHLORINE DIOXIDE — Chlorine diox¬ 
ide is a yellow to red, dense gas, with an irritating 
odor It decomposes with explosive violence Because 
it is so extremely reactive, it cannot be manufac¬ 
tured and shipped in bulk, but must be prepared 
where it is to be used, and then consumed imme¬ 
diately Early methods for chlorine dioxide’s prepa¬ 
ration were not commercially practical because the 
reactions were difficult to control and contaminating 
substances were formed 

Sodium chlorite now provides a practical source 
of chlorine dioxide through reaction with chlorine 
When chlonne gas is passed through a solution 
of sodium chlorite or through a mass of sodium 
chlorite flakes, chlorine dioxide gas is given off And 
if the gas is carried off during the reaction, exceed¬ 
ingly high yields are obtained 

The remarkable oxidizing power of chlorine diox¬ 
ide makes it an excellent bleach for flour, fats and 
oils, and starch, it has many other potential uses that 
are still in the development stage, such as checking 
blue mold in citrus fruits, and aiding in the preserva¬ 
tion of vegetables 

For these uses, chlorine dioxide is generate<M^p 
the dry process, that is, by a stream of chlorine gas 
passing through a mass of sodium chlorite flakes 
Two towers—the size depending on the quantitj^pf 
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Paper and textiles bleached more effec¬ 
tively with no danger of loss of strength 
Low quality fats up-graded for suc¬ 
cessful use in high-quality soaps Fruit 
spoilage in storage reduced More effi¬ 
cient treatment of drinking water remov¬ 
ing all unpleasant tastes and smells 
High-grade paper made from the lowest 
grade of cotton fibers 

the gas desired—lined with a stoneware or glass, are 
filled almost to the top with flaked sodium chlorite 
A stream of air and chlorine is fed into the bottom of 
the first tower, and chlorine dioxide is formed as the 
chlorine passes up to the top Complete reaction is 
assured by passing the gas mixture through the sec¬ 
ond tower The air serves not only to carry the 
chlonne, but also to dilute the chlorine dioxide be¬ 
low a critical concentration—a very important safety 
measure Various control and measuring devices 
make it possible to produce exactly the quantity of 
chlorine dioxide required, at the proper rate Ample 
safety devices are included to prevent the concen¬ 
tration of chlorine dioxide from exceeding a certain 
safe maximum 

FLOUR BLEACH — For bleaching flour, chlorine 
dioxide is very efficient It takes about twice as much 
nitrogen trichloride, conventionally used for the pur¬ 
pose, to do an equivalent job Chlorine dioxide also 
exerts a maturing action on flours, producing a dry, 
easily-handled dough, and improving the grain and 
the loaf-volume of the bread. In the bleaching proc¬ 
ess, a stream of air and chlorine dioxide, coming from 
the generator towers, is passed through the flour to 
obtain the desired degree of bleaching 

Until recently, there was some hesitation on the 
part of soap manufacturers to use chemical methods 
for fat bleaching It was feared that any chemical 
which would be effective as a bleach would also 
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cause deterioration of the fat Now it has been dem¬ 
onstrated that fat bleaching with chlorine dioxide 
affects only the color and odor of the material treated 
Crude fats, such as household waste fats, are thus 
up-graded to a quality that makes them suitable for 
the manufacture of high-grade laundry flakes and 
toilet soaps, and the color and odor of refined fats 
are considerably improved 

As in the case of flour bleaching, the dry process of 
generating chlorine dioxide is used here The fats 
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are refined in the usual manner, washed, and allowed 
to settle They are then heated to from 180 to 212 
degrees, Fahrenheit, and a stream of chlorine diox¬ 
ide gas and air is passed into the bottom of the kettle 
and up through the fats 

IN WATER TREATMENT — Much of the unpleas¬ 
ant flavor of water in many areas comes from vege¬ 
tation, or algae picked up as the water passes through 
the countryside, especially through forests and 
swampy areas Also, factories dump industrial wastes 
into the water supply, causing similar disagreeable 
results Sometimes the water supply is subject to 
both types of contamination 
In order to destroy bacteria and to make the water 
safe for drinking, it is usually treated with chlorine 
gas But although the chlorine makes the water 
safe, it does not always destroy its unpleasant quali¬ 
ties, as many long-suffering communities know only 
too welL And sometimes the chlorine combines with 
the impurities in the water to form compounds that 


have even stronger tastes and odors Chlorine dioxide 
Solves this problem. 

For water treatment, the wet process of generating 
chlorine dioxide is used A solution of sodium chlorite 
is passed into a mixing chamber, into which is passed 
also the chlorine solution produced by the plant's 
chlorinator The chlorine is thoroughly mixed with 
the chlorite solution to produce the chlorine dioxide 
solution that is then fed into the system The chlorine 
dioxide is usually added after the water has been 
disinfected with chlorine, settled, and filtered 
^"Cities and towns in New York, Mame, South Caro¬ 
lina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Kansas, West 
Virginia, Iowa, Rhode Island, Tennessee, California, 
and Massachusetts, and communities in Canada that 
formerly suffered from unpleasant tasting water are 
now using the chlorine dioxide process The result 
is a water supply that is entirely satisfactory 
Recent work by scientists at the University of 
Michigan's School of Public Health indicates that 
the bactericidal properties of chlorine dioxide are as 
tgreat as or slightly greater than those of chlorine Of 
special interest was the fact that the bactericidal ef¬ 
ficiency of chlorine dioxide is relatively unaffected 
by alkalinity such as that which occurs naturally in 
some waters, or in waters that have been treated to 
prevent corrosion, and also in waters that have been 
“softened ” In such cases, the amount of chlorine 
needed for disinfection increases by two or three 
times If present findings are confirmed, chlorine 
dioxide may prove to be an even greater aid to good 
water treatment m many municipalities 
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THE FOUNDRY 

OF TOMORROW 

- - Today 


* 

Through Application of Modern Machines and 
Methods to the Ancient Art of Casting, A 
Foundry's Atmosphere Can Be Cleared of Dust 
and Smoke, and Much Back-Breaking Work 
Eliminated Only Thus Can a Foundry Hope to 
Meet Successfully the Ever-Increasing Compe¬ 
tition for High-Quality Labor, and the Rapid¬ 
ly Growing Need for More and Better Castings 


By C. B. Dick 

Manager, Faadar Division, 

WcatinghouM Klaotrtc Corporation 

F oundry work—the art of casting metal—is one of 
the oldest and most important of all basic indus¬ 
tries. But for many years it was one of industry’s 
toughest and dirtiest jobs Recently, however, this 
ancient art has collided violently with the age of 
push-button machinery and fluorescent lighting 
This collision was brought about by a number of 
things—competition for high-caliber labor, greater 
demand for castings, and new emphasis on quality, 
to name a few 

Whatever the reasons, the results have been fas¬ 
cinating to watch In spite of the fact that in all too 
many places, John Jones, foundryman, still wears the 
tell-tale marks of his trade—dirt and grime—in some 
foundries he now comes to work in clean clothes, and 
he looks and feels like a gentleman when he goes 
home The job at which he works all day is no longer 
the back-bending, muscle-itiauler it once was John’s 
ntorale is higher, his pay is higher, and his work i^ 
more efficient 

One example of a foundry ’’gone modem" is that 
of the Westinghouse Feeder Division at Trafford, 
Pennsylvania, which has been dubbed "the foundry 
of tomorrow ” However flattering this reference may 
be, the Trafford foundry is still enough different 
from that of yesterday to startle the veteran foundry- 
man who mfcjt have lost touch with his trade for a 
few years. %£ 

As you mifht expect, the basic job is the aamt 
today as always. Furnaces must be Bred, and metal, 
melted Sand must be brought in to form molds and 
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cores And the cooled metal casting must still be re¬ 
moved from the mold and cleaned. 

A backward look at an imaginary foundry of the 
old school will show how die job of casting metal 
was done 

First, railroad cars dumped sand into mV 
There began a sand-handling process with the em¬ 
phasis on the word “hand" 

The sand was hand-delivered to the mixing stations 
where it was mixed with such binding materials as 
cereal, oil, and water to make it stick together when 
pressed into form A workman shoveled the sand into 
the mixer, added oil and water or other binder- 
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materials by hand-bucket, and once again the sand 
was moved by hand methods to the various core- 
making stations. There hand tools were depended 
upon to form the sand core 
To form the mold into which molten metal was to 
be poured, the metal or wood pattern was set In place 
in a flask or box, and the sand was hand-shoveled in 
To pack it down, the workman used the handle end 
of the shovel, or other ramming implement 
Molten metal was prepared m the big cupola, or 
furnace, which was fed by a charge containing coke, 
scrap iron, pig iron, limestone, and other ingredients 
These ingredients were shoveled into a dump con¬ 
tainer The container was then pushed to the cupola, 
and upturned 

Once the metal had been cast in the mold, the 
problem remained to get the solidified casting out of 
its sand strait-jacket The old time foundry solved 
this one easily enough Men wielding large hammers 
simply knocked the casting loose from the flask 
It should be remembered that the men doing these 
“easy” jobs were working in a smoke- and dust-filled 
atmosphere, probably in bad light And at the end of 
the day they trudged home to spend some of their 
leisure time scrubbing up 
All foundries were not alike, of course Some were 
better than others But by and large, a foundry like 
the hypothetical one just described was quite typical 
More recently, however, foundries were faced with 
great competition for labor Obviously, conditions had 
to be improved to attract workers Costs were soar¬ 
ing and the need was evident for improvements in 
production techniques and facilities 

FOUNDRY MECHANIZED -Although the Trafford 
foundry was fairly well equipped, the opportunity 
was seized to push modernization further when, in 
1940, plans were made to increase floor area by 30 
percent to meet the great demand for castings So 
began a “face-lifting” program involving both 
mechanization and modernization for which the Traf¬ 
ford foundry still is serving as a working laboratory 
Already the number of electric motors hal been 
doubled, countless manual operations once requiring 
human strength and endurance are being done with 
the aid of newly devised machinery, fluorescent 
lighting and air conditioning have put in their ap¬ 
pearance. 

first section of the foundry to be tackled was the 
core room, where small- and medium-sized sand 
cores are prepared Here some 75 tons of silica sand 
are required daily 

Today, a 50-ton, under-floor hopper catches carload 
lots of sand as it is dumped from the railroad car 
A power conveyor moves it to a large revolving drier 
that dries six tons of sand an hour (In other days, 
foundries did not dry the sand at all) The purpose 
of sand drying is to control accurately the core sand 
mixtures from standpoint of moisture-content, a 
factor which is critical in the production of high 
quality castings. 

An elevator and distributing belt deliver this sand 
to large overhead storage bins The workman stand¬ 
ing beside the rotating mixer merely opens an over¬ 
head shute to drop the correct amount of sand into 
the mixer. Handy discharge outlets at the mixer en¬ 
able him to add core oil and water by simply turning 
valves instead of lifting buckets Meters indicate the 
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exact amounts added. Not only is the job now easier, 
it is far more accurate 

Processed cote sand is distributed to the ground 
floor by electric trucks, and by an electric hoist to a 
second-floor sand-distributmg station directly above 
the co re-making positions From this station one op¬ 
erator, with the aid of a two-wheel dump buggy, can 
furnish core sand to overhead bins serving the 40 
work positions below 

In forming the larger cores, “roll-over” machines 
turn the heavy forms, instead of human muscle do¬ 
ing the job Both gravity- and power-driven con¬ 
veyors move the cores to the vertical-type baking 
ovens, where they are lowered to the first floor while 
the baking progresses—one more way to avoid lost 
time To form molds into which the molten metal 
will be poured, the mechanized sand-handling sys¬ 
tem once again comes into play, and a machine 
called the “sandshnger” takes the spotlight Here, in¬ 
stead of the workman shoveling sand and tamping it 
down with the shovel handle, the sandslinger does 
the job faster, better, and more easily 

RIDES MACHINE — Guided by the operator—who 
in some cases even rides the machine like the Holly¬ 
wood camerman on his movable boom—the sand¬ 
slinger receives sand on a belt from the overhead 
bin and hurls it into the mold flask at the rate of 
1000 pounds a minute The centrifugal force of a 40- 
horsepower motor packs the sand evenly and quickly 

The metal is rapidly prepared for casting by a two- 
man crew with the aid of an overhead yard crane 
equipped with a magnet for lifting metal The two 
men stand beside the large charging bucket which 
moves along a track on a transfer car, collecting its 
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load. Then a moving crane operated by one man 
carries the bucket to the cupola and dumps it 

Small “holding furnaces” located near the molding 
sections provide another means of avoiding unpro¬ 
ductive “waits” in the process Their reservoir of 
available metal assures a constant supply Ladles of 
molten metal are delivered to the pouring stations by 
electric platform trucks and overhead cranes 

When the metal has been poured and has solidi¬ 
fied, automatic shake-out machines quickly clear the 
casting from the flask, without workmen swinging 
heavy hammers The castings then are delivered by 
conveyor to the cleaning floor 

As for the cleaning and chipping floor, it suffices to 
say that Trafford has a full complement of automatic 
equipment 

The introduction of mechanized processes and in¬ 
tricate machinery into the foundry requires high- 
caiiber, technically trained mem And to attract them, 
tomorrow’s foundry has to be clean, comfortable, and 
safe Not that any foundry will rival a hospital for 
spic and span appearance, but the old time dirt and 
filth cannot be tolerated And it need not be 

Air-conditioned locker rooms for the foundry 
workers are not equalled by those of many of the 
best country clubs All lockers are continuously ven¬ 
tilated by a stream of air exhausted downward 
through holes in the locker floor This keeps work 
clothes dry and fresh Light and roomy showers and 
great circular washbowls provide adequate washing 
facilities for all Most of the men shower and dress at 
the foundry and are given time to do so before the 
end of the shift, so that they can leave the foundry 
at the end of the day as clean as they were when they 
ehtered 

Dust and smoke, characteristic of the old time 
foundry, have been suppressed by providing hoods, 
ducts, exhaust blowers, and filtering equipment, as 
well as by concentrating the points at which dust and 
fumes are created This feature, plus the elimination 
of heavy-lifting jobs, has resulted in a general im¬ 
provement in the health of the workers 

Complete safety equipment—goggles (which are 
sterilized regularly), heavy gloves, knee pads, shin 
guards—is provided without charge for each work¬ 
man m accordance with the requirements of his par¬ 
ticular job The employe must purchase only safety 
shoes 

Although complete safety precautions are taken, a 
well-equipped first aid station is maintained at the 
foundry, staffed by a regular doctor, and with a reg¬ 
istered nurse in attendance at all times Here com¬ 
plete X-ray and other medical laboratory facilities 
are available Periodic chest X-rays are required for 
everyone, and studies are made of foundry conditions 
from the standpoint of health 

RESULTS — In adding UP results, it is difficult to 
produce figures in balanot-sheet form Certain facts 
have been proved, however As the result of our 
foundry program, production is up, absenteeism is 
down Workers health is improved, and most impor¬ 
tant, high-quality personnel is attracted to the jobs 

Even the quality of our output has benefited from 
the application of 1947 methods to a job far older 
than the rfechme age Metal castings are now pro¬ 
duced of greater dimensional accuracy than hand 
operations ever would permit. 
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Basis established for similar improve¬ 
ments throughout the entire industry 

Better castings of higher dimen¬ 
sional accuracy Worker-morale 

vastly improved Foundry jobs 

gaming reputation of good jobs 

The Trafford foundry, while advanced in many 
ways, is still only a starting point for what, it is 
hoped, will be achieved eventually both in this foun¬ 
dry, and in many others 
It has been said that moat of the 5000 foundries in 
the United States are operating at, or near, capacity 
right now If this is true, the nation’s foundries can¬ 
not produce sufficient castings to meet the tremen¬ 
dous, ever-increasing demand 
The efficiency and productivity of foundry opera¬ 
tions depend upon the caliber of managers, super¬ 
visors, and workmen doing the job We must face 
the fact that the old, out-moded foundry will not 
attract the men we want A modernized, mechanized 
foundry will 

Whether America's foundries become a bottleneck 
or a booster station in the flow of full production de¬ 
pends upon the industry's leadership and its ac¬ 
ceptance of modernization and mechanization for the 
purpose of making the foundry a good place to work, 
of creating the foundry of tomorrow—today 
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HARD FACES 

Live 

Long 

By H. R. Clauser 

Associate Editor, MATERIALS & METHODS 

Applying a Coat of Hard, Wear-Resistant 
Alloy to a Base of Less Durable Metal 
Results in Parts That Give High-Alloy 
Performance Without High-Alloy Costs 

G enerally speaking, it is the rate at which the 
surfaces of a part wear, which determines that 
part’s life expectancy And in order to reduce that 
wear, to increase that life expectancy, industry more 
and more frequently has employed a process by 
which a layer of hard, wear-resistant alloy to spread 
on top of the softer, less expensive surface that would 
normally wear rapidly By this technique, known as 
hard-facing, it is possible to achieve high-alloy per¬ 
formance without the usual hlgh-alloy expense 
Hard-facing is by no means new But it was not 
until a relatively few years ago that the technique 
came into common practice In recent years, ajfcd par¬ 
ticularly during the war, the conservation of many 
metals became a matter of prime importance In¬ 
dustry seized upon hard-facing t not only as a means 
of increasing the service-lives of countless types of 
tools and parts, but also as a method of reducing the 
amounts of critically short high-alloys needed in parts 
demanding the utmost wear-resistance 

Hard-facing can extend the lives of such assem¬ 
blies as valves, bearings, bushings, sleeves, shovel 
teeth, and machine tools as much as 25 times And in 
addition to promoting conservation of the high-alloys, 
the process often enables far more economical de¬ 
signs by permitting cheaper base metals In parts to 
be subjected to hfeavy wear 
Hard-facing was originally applied on oil well drill¬ 
ing tools and excavating equipment Its success there 
prompted its use elsewhere, so that now hard-facing 
has found applications in almost every field of in¬ 
dustrial activity 

HARD-FACING MATERIALS - There are virtually 
hundreds of different hard-facing alloys on the mar¬ 
ket today, and new ones are being introduced con¬ 
tinually. However, practically all hard-facing mate¬ 
rials can be sifted down into a few major classifica- 
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turns, the alloys falling into each of these 
classifications having many of the same general 
properties and chai actenstics 

The first of these groups, and perhaps the largest, 
is composed of the iron-base materials The alloys 
in this group that contain only small amounts of al¬ 
loy mg elements (up to 20 percent), are lowest in cost, 
and are primarily for application by arc welding on 
large parts, and as a base for other more expensive 
hard-facing alloys Their principle characteristics are 
relatively high hardness along with satisfactory 
toughness to withstand impact The chief alloying 
elements arc chromium, manganese, and silicon 

What might be considered a subdivision of this 
group, is another iron-base group made up of mate¬ 
rials having alloy contents langing above 20 percent 
These are, of course, higher priced than the lower 
alloy materials, but they arc usually harder and more 
resistant to abrasive wear The chief alloying element 
is chromium 

Some of these iron base materials are often re- 
fei red to as “self-hardening,” because they are rela¬ 
tively soft when first deposited, but when subjected 
to impact in service, the surface becomes harder 
Below the hardened surface, however, the deposit 
remains comparatively soft, and so gives good im¬ 
pact-resistance 

Another classification of hard-facmg materials con¬ 
sists of non-ferrous alloys that are made up chiefly 
of cobalt, chi omium, and tungsten These alloys have 
the quality known as “red hardness ’ that is, when 
heated to high temperatures, they retain most of the 
hardness they have at room temperature This prop¬ 
erty makes these alloys particularly valuable for 
high-temperalure wear-resistant applications They 
also have the ability to resist many corrosive agents 
and oxidation at elevated temperatures 

Those materials comprising a third group are oftep 
lefeired to as diamond substitutes Their hardness 
^ppioaching that of a diamond, these materials usu¬ 
ally consist of tungsten carbides, and come m the 
form of rods, as powder, or as solid inserts The 
materials of this group are the most expensive They 
offer the maximum in wear-i esistance at both nor¬ 
mal and high temperatures, but have low impact- 
strength as compared with the alloys m the other 
groups 

APPLIED BY WELDING - The most widely used 
method of applying hard-facing alloys is welding, and 
arc welding is generally most economical It is rapid 
and can be used to advantage where thick layers are 
required It provides the irtost Intense source of heat 
and rapidly melts the hard-facing rod, fusing it to 
the base material 

Oxyacetylene welding is a very flexible method. It 
creates a less intense heat than arc welding, and good 
bonding of the hard-facing alloy is obtained with a 
minimum of weld penetration into the base material 
It also gives a smooth weld deposit 

Besides gas and electric arc welding, atomic hydro- 

m 



gen and inert-gas-shielded arc welding methods are 
occasionally used for hard-facing 
In recent years, m order to speed up hard-faciri$ 
operations, the welding process has been mechanized, 
with oxyacetylene methods generally most adaptable 
to mechanization In addition to the very obvious 
advantage of a greatly increased output, mechanized 
processing also tends to reduce costs, since fewer 
and less skilled operators are required In addition, 
the work is more uniform and there are fewer re¬ 
jects Flat, regular pieces and cylindrical objects are 
best suited to mechanized hard-facing Jt 

The several types of surfacing operations that hatfe 
been developed include straight-line, cylindrical, and 
spiral types In a straight-line operation, for example, 
a multiple-flame head is fixed with flames directed 
to bring the base metal to sweating temperature, 
melt the hard-facing rod, and distribute the molten 
metal to the desired points The head is mounted on 
a motorized carriage, and the rod feed is mechanicaL 
For parts such as pump rods, bushings, and rolls 
of all kinds, the cylindrical and spiral methods are 
used In the cylindrical method, the entire length of 
the part is surfaced in one revolution of the work 
by rotating it slowly while the weld metal is de- 
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Hard-focmg gaming avar-mcraasmg ac¬ 
ceptance Service life of metal parts 
of many sorts greatly lengthened . 
Manufacturing costs cut where quantity 
of higher alloys is reduced Sharp drop 
in down-time for repair or replacement 
of worn ports 

posited Multiple welding rods pass through tubes and 
between converging flames that melt the rods just 
above the work 

The spiral method is basically like the straight-line 
method A narrow nbbon of hard-facing alloy is 
deposited in a continuous spiral as the welding head 
moves along the rotating work-piece Each succes¬ 
sive spiral overlaps the previous one to form a con¬ 
tinuous surface layer 

Where parts are not adaptable to mechanized hard- 
facing, as in the case of such parts as gears, drill bits, 
sprocket teeth, and earth scraper blades, semi-auto¬ 
matic methods have been developed In one new 
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process, crushed tungsten carbide alloys can be 
welded superficially on a surface by using a powder 
dispenser and an oxyacetylene torch. The area to 
be hard-faced is brought to a sweating temperature, 
and then tungsten carbide granules are poured from 
a dispenser onto the sweating surface In a few sec¬ 
onds, the desired depth of facing material is built up 
and the flow of granules 1s stopped 

SUBMERGED MELT WELDING — In recent years 
submerged melt welding, or hidden arc welding, as it 
is sometimes called, has aroused considerable interest 
as a fast and automatic means of hard-facing In 
this method, both the arc and the welding rod are 
completely submerged in a granular flux during 
welding Most of the work done by the process has 
centered about rebuilding worn parts with weld metal 
of similar composition or of similar wear resistance 
More recently, however, surfacing with dissimilar 
materials has been done For example, cast steel 
valves have been faced with stainless materials which 
gave far better wear- and corrosion-resistance than 
normally is obtained from cast steel 

Submerged melt welding has the advantages of a 
high speed of rod deposition, minimum rod loss, and 
minimum subsequent machining Development work 
on this type of welding for hard-facing is continuing 
and will probably see a large increase in its use 
Two new and rather unusual methods of applying 
hard-facing materials in powder form have been de¬ 
veloped, and are now in service Known as the “Pow¬ 
der-Weld” and the “Spray-Weld” processes, the 
methods involve spraying a surface with hard-facing 
alloy, using a regular metallizing gun or a special 
powder torch, and then fusing this powder overlay 
with either an oxyaceytlene flame, induction heating 
equipment, or a controlled-atmosphere furnace The 
result is a fusion bond between the powder overlay 
and the base material similar to that obtained when 
gas welding is used to deposit the hard-facing rod 
Both processes consist of three steps, and the differ¬ 
ence between them lies in the second step 
The first step of both methods is to prepare the sur¬ 
face following, in general, regular metallizing prac¬ 
tice The surface should be grit blasted, especially if 
it is softer than 28 Rockwell C This blasting im¬ 
proves the mechanical bond holding the sprayed pow¬ 
der until the fusion bond is accomplished 
Next, the powdered hard-facing alloy is sprayed 
onto the prepared surface It is here that the two 
processes differ With the Power-Weld process, the 
powder is sprayed through a newly developed metal¬ 
lizing system. The equipment consists of a torch, con¬ 
trol box with pressure regulating valves, and a 
canister holding the powder The torch is similar to 
an ordinary gas welding torch The process normally 
uses three gases oxygen, a fuel gas as acetylene or 
a natural or manufactured gas, and an inert gas such 
as nitrogen or argon to provide a protecting atmos¬ 
phere around the powder as it is sprayed A mixture 
of flux and the powdered alloy is shot through the 
flame and onto the work. 

PLASTICS-METAL ROD - With the Spray-Weld 
process, the powdered metal 1 is pressed together with 
a plastics binder in the form of a rod which is fed 
through a regular wire metallizing gun When the 
rod passes through the flame, the plastic bums, pro- 
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ducing a reducing atmosphere to protect the meta' 
particles from oxidation as they are deposited 
After spraying, the final step, the same with either 
process, is to fuse the overlay to the base metal The 
Powder-Weld torch or an ordinary gas welding torch 
is most practical where only a few small pieces are 
being processed With greater quantities, or with 
large flat pieces, it is usually more efficient to use 
a controlled-atmosphere furnace And if the objects 
are cylindrical, induction heating should be consid- 
Iped 

Whatever method is used, the temperature required 
for bonding ranges from 1850 to 2050 degrees, Fah¬ 
renheit The resulting faced part will have a smooth 
surface and a hardness of 55 to 60 Rockwell C 
At present, these two processes are limited to one 
^^rd-facing material, a nickel-chromium-boron al- 
« loy It can be used to hard-face steel, stainless steels, 
cast and Meehanite irons, and copper and some of its 
alloys. It gives a porosity-free overlay with high 
wear- and corrosion-resistance The minimum thick¬ 
ness of overlay is 0 010 inch The Maximum thickness 
that can be applied with the Powder-Weld process is 
0 050 inch and a 0 060 inch maximum with the Spray- 
Weld process Any contour may be followed, so the 
processes are applicable to any pieces whose surfaces 
can be sprayed, and where any one of the heating 
mediums for bonding can be used without harm to 
the part 

A number of other powdered metals and fluxes are 
under development and as they become available 
the range of hard-facing applications by these proc¬ 
esses will certainly expand 
By greatly extending the service lives of countless 
metal parts, hard-facing reduces the number of 
otherwise frequent and expensive replacements. It 
permits the use of a smaller amount of costly high- 
alloys m the manufacture of many parts designed for 
heavy wear And it facilitates production by cutting 
sharply the hours lost as down-time while parts are 
being repaired or replaced 
Thus hard-facing, which served so well during the 
war, promoting conservation of scarce alloys, again 
serves well in days when costa are critical, and high 
production is essential 
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Electronic Preserves 
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E lectrical and mechanical stability of a delicate 
electronic circuit is seldom easy to achieve But 
when that circuit is to be subjected to the most 
violent shock and vibration, to heavy moisture, and 
to corrosive atmospheres of all sorts, the problem of 
stabilization assumes Gargantuan dimensions 
Many miniature war-developed circuits—such as 
those of the proximity fuse—had to function under 
just these conditions And it was in search of an 
answer to the problem of securing the required 
stabilization for these circuits that thfc National Bu¬ 
reau of Standards turned to a technique of embed¬ 
ding or “potting” entire electronic circuits in plastics, 
and developed a new resin for that purpose / 

Called the NBS Casting Resin, this new material 
was developed as a result of extensive experimenta¬ 
tion after it was learned that no resin then existing 
could fill the exacting electricaLe*d mechanical re¬ 
quirementa 

Due to th6 high impedance of the circuits involved, 
the electrical loss factor—the dissipation of the ava&- 


8y Embedding Entire Electronic Circuits In 
a New Costing Resin, They Can Be Given 
Unusually Great Mechanical Stability, And 
at the Same Time Proofed Against Mois¬ 
ture and Corrosive Fumes of Many Types 

ab\e energy in the potting compound—became a 
matter of major importance While many of the con¬ 
ventional resins supplied the required mechanical 
stability, and proofed the circuit against moisture 
and fumes, they were found electrically unsatisfac¬ 
tory And those few materials with adequate electri¬ 
cal properties were found deficient mechanically In 
addition, the applications required a resin of such vis¬ 
cosity that it would quickly encompass all the circuit 
elements when poured into the container housing the 
electronic device And the resm had to harden to a 
rigid solid without adversely affecting circuit-opera¬ 
tion (many resins shrink on gelling, the shrinkage 
subjecting the electronic components, in some cases, 
to forces amounting to several tons per square inch) 
The new resin, which was developed as a result 
of experience gained m the proximity fuse program, 
meets all the requirements of a compound for potting 
high-frequency circuits low power loss, good in¬ 
sulating properties, high impact strength, dimensional 
and electrical stability, low moisture absorption, and 
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Complete "plug-in" stages Electronic 
circuits operation, virtually unaffected 
by shock, vibration, or contaminated 
atmospheres Extension of appli¬ 

cations of electronic controlling and 
safety devices as a result 

low volumetnc shrinkage during the penod of poly¬ 
merization In addition to this, the new lesin is easily 
poured through small openings because of its low 
viscosity and low surface tension 

HOW RESIN IS PREPARED — Preparation of the 
casting resin is relatively simple Immediately after 
putting the components in a suitable mixing vessel* 
the mixture is placed on a roll mill to prevent clump¬ 
ing, and is rolled until it is viscous 
After about 16 hours of continuous rolling, the 
casting resin is ready for use, requiring only the 
proper quantity of catalyst to initiate polymerization 
Electrical properties of the resm are affected only 
to a minor extent by the method of polymerization 
The length of time for polymerization of the resin, 
therefore, should be the minimum required to build 
up to a point beyond which there is no improvement 
in mechanical qualities of the plastics The minimum 
time, however, varies with the catalyst, the per¬ 
centage of catalyst used, and the temperatures at 
which polymerization is initiated and earned out In 
addition, the size of the casting must be considered 
When employing the NBS Casting Resin in devices 
using glass vacuum tubes, proper protection for the 
tubes, such as rubber jackets, should be provided 
to prevent possible cracking from thermal and me¬ 
chanical shock All sharp comers should be elimi¬ 
nated from any object to be embedded, because 
strains set up at these points might cause crazing 
or cracking of the plastics In order to eliminate, or 
reduce, strains, and to obtain maximum hardness and 
total polymerization, the plastics is cured in an oven 
for several days after casting 
When objects are to be suspended within the cen¬ 
ter of the casting resm, it is advisable first to gel a 
portion of the casting resin, and then allow the gelled 
resin to support the object The mold is next filled 
completely with the casting resin and cured, after 
which the line of demarkation is invisible Glass and 
properly lubricated metal molds have been used suc¬ 
cessfully, and silicone grease is suggested as a lubri¬ 
cant 

EXTENDS ELECTRONIC APPLICATIONS - Vari¬ 
ous applications at the National Bureau of Standards 
indicate that, with slight modifications to suit the in¬ 
tended use, the resin can be readily employed in 
many high-frequency devices requiring such electri¬ 
cal-mechanical insulation And the special features 
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of the NBS resin make feasible many new applica¬ 
tions of electronic devices where severe operating 
conditions have heretofore barred them The resin 
should be especially useful in high-impedance con¬ 
trol and safety devices in heavy industry, where it 
would provide adequate protection for circuits against 
heavy vibration, salt spray, acid fumes, or high- 
humidity 

Potting circuits can mean even more reliable ser¬ 
vice from such devices as hearing aids, portable 
radio transmitters and receivers, radar equipment 
(especially the smaller air-borne units), and numer¬ 
ous subminiature electronic control devices 

The resin is particularly well adapted for use with 


the subminiature electronic circuits built by the Na¬ 
tional Bureau of Standard's circuit-printing tech¬ 
nique (see Mass-Production Wiring, page 116, 
Scientific American, September, 1947) And complete 
potted plug-in stages for electronic equipment of all 
types, even standard broadcast receivers, would sim¬ 
plify servicing to a point where it would be little 
more complicated than changing a light bulb 
The potentialities of the potting process are cer¬ 
tainly great And while many possibilities have yet to 
appear on the horizon, it is safe to assume that there 
are few phases of electronics, either industrial or 
commercial, to which the process could not bring 
more efficient, more dependable service 
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Meehan leal and llaetrleal Properties 

ef Casting Resin 

Compressive strength, lb /•q in 
Coefficient of thermal expansion 

17,100 

per *C 

Water obsorption (24 hoars im¬ 
mersion) % 

Volumetric shrinkage on potymeri- 

11 x 10-4 (approx ) 

0.01 

zation % 

Power factor (at 100 mogocyclas 

8.0 

and 50% RH) 

Dielectric constant (at 100 mega¬ 

00004 - 00008 

cycles and 50% RH) 

Dielectric strength (1/16 In sam¬ 

2.5 

ple, volts/Mil) 

<10-<60 
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Industry 

Looks 


to 

The Screen 


By O. H. Coelln 

Editor, BUSINESS SCREEN 


T he sound motion picture, as a means of putting 
ideas into men’s heads, is in a class by itself No 
other medium can claim to hold its audience in such 
rapt attention for so long a period of time, noi pie- 
sent its subject matter with such dramatic impact 
And no other medium can hope to develop so close 
a relationship between the observer and the demon¬ 
stration The motion picture’s unique ability to reveal 
graphically many phenomena invisible to human 
eyes, eliminates hours of involved description and 
explanation. And other motion-picture techniques 
such as the animated cartoon reduce many obscure 
points to readily undei stood terms in a remarkably 
short time 

Throughout all industry, the swing is toward train¬ 
ing programs in which the conventional lectures, 
charts, manuals, and so on, are closely integrated 
with a series of carefully planned training films So 
successful have these films been, that they are rapid¬ 
ly building for themselves an importance in indus¬ 
trial education comparable to the importance of the 
film in the entertainment world 

While the industrial truinmg film had gotten off 
to a good start before World War II, the war gave it 
a tremendous boost All branches of service and sev¬ 
eral of the civilian agencies made extensive use of 
sound motion pictures to teach specialized knowl¬ 
edge and skills, and to instill attitudes—both of which 
were extremely important to the successful prosecu¬ 
tion of the war 

In three years, the Navy alone turned out 1100 
training films averaging two reels each, and during 
the same period of time, produced 2200 slide-films 
Motion pictures were used by the Army to teach the 
recruit how to kill or be killed, and to help him 
understand the meaning of the war in which he found 
himself. The United States Office of Education pro¬ 
duced a total of 457 sound films. Each of these dealt 
with a training subject, and about 90 percent of them 
were "how-to-do-it" films covering,all manner of 
subjects, ranging from how to install a propeller 


The Unporolleled Teaching Abilities of 
The Sound Motion Picture Have Estab¬ 
lished for This Medium a Place of Ever- 
Increasing Importance on Many of In¬ 
dustry's Most Vital Training Programs 

* 

shaft, to how to shear a sheep Films told war work¬ 
ers and their families how to can vegetables, cut 
meat, care for the new-born infant, and how to use 
magnesium welding flux 

EARLY FILMS DEFICIENT - In the earlier days 
of the training film, a company's entire motion picture 
training program all too often consisted of a single 
movie of a dull, pompous talk by a finger-waggling 
sales manager, or a flimsy, threadbare production 
which possessed all the reality of a high school melo¬ 
drama 

Consider the difference between such a program, 
and the present application of visualized training 
and selling by one national company In this year 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company is shooting 
a total of 173,438 feet of film to make 10 sound pic¬ 
tures and 10 slide-films to be used in conjunction 
with a number of charts, a senes of review quizzes, 
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and a considerable amount of well integrated printed 
literature for a single program consisting of a two 
and one-half day school clinic for its dealers. Truck- 
borne projection units will carry all this material to 
18,000 Goodyear dealers and their salesmen during 
the coming months 

SOUND FILM IS CATALYST — If all of this has 
the aspect of synthetic, projector-fed learning, ap¬ 
pearances are deceiving What has happened is 
simply this Industry's training methods have under¬ 
gone a radical change Not that there has been a 
decrease in the time-honored tradition of face-to-face 
instruction But more and more frequently, the sound 
motion picture is being used along with all of the 
conventional teaching methods to “‘catalyze” the 
training program 

Careful study of the role of the motion picture in 
an educational program has established these facts 

(1) The interest of the trainees in the subject mat¬ 
ter is increased sometimes as much as 40 percent. 

(2) Understanding of the subject matter is in¬ 
creased by an average of 25 percent 

(3) Retention of the subject matter is from 35 to 
55 percent greater 

Standard Oil of Indiana, United Air Lines, Socony- 
Vacuum, Sinclair, and others m the vanguard of 
American industry are far advanced in building the 
sales and training manuals, illustrated charts, and mo¬ 
tion pictures into a single, closely knit program 
presented by well trained instructors 

TYPICAL TRAINING PROGRAM — Training in 

many companies begins with historical background 
films to explain company traditions to new employees 
It continues through rather general material on good 
work habits, company and shop rules, safety educa¬ 
tion, and similar guidance The films get more specific 
in the teaching of skills Not that you can actually 
learn to operate a machine tool by watching a motion 
picture But controlled experiments show conclusive¬ 
ly that trainees who see skill-type films have more 
confidence m approaching operating stations, and that 
they are better prepared for personal instruction 
Naturally, this results in lower material-loss through 
spoilage, less time required for learning the machine 
operation, and fewer fingers poked into fly-wheels 

FILMED IN THE FIRST PERSON - An important 

feature of the motion picture as a training aid is the 
fact that the trainee subconsciously sees the hands on 
the screen as his own All films, in terms of camera 
work, are in the first person As a rule, in an actual 
shop demonstration, 90 percent of the trainees stand 
opposite the machine from the instructor, and so they 
must reverse everything they see him do By filming 
the scene from the instructor's side of the machine, 
however, the motion picture completely overcomes 
this handicap 

But the abilities of the motion picture are by no 
means limited to the teaching of manual ■Wills- Says 
John Shaw, Assistant Vice President of the Ameri¬ 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 

“We use films for motivation. We want to 

create in employees In all departments* the desire to 
do their jobs better Tike motion picture can pack 
more emotion Into a minute than any other medium 
I know of, or have used We use them to carry in- 
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• LOOKING AHEAD • 

More and better industrial training films 
Color rapidly gaming ground 
Time and materials saved through faster, 
more effective training Improvements 
in projection equipment leading toward 
lighter, simpler projectors 


formation to carry facts to people, to carry 

basic ideas 

‘“There is a tremendous barrier existing between 
the people in whose minds ideas originate and the 
people to whom the ideas should be communicated 
Anything that breaks down that barrier is worth 
while ” 

MAKES THE INVISIBLE VISIBLE— The motion 
picture extends the limits of the trainee’s vision as 
no other medium can It permits him to observe 
closely phenomena which are too small, too fast, or 
too slow to be seen by the unaided eye Cinema 
photomicrography, the high-speed motion picture 
camera, which exposes 3000 frames a minute to cap¬ 
ture the flight of objects moving far too swiftly for 
human sight, and micro-motion pictures, which cram 
the action of weeks or months (the growth of a plant, 
for example) into minutes on the screen, are among 
the techniques that make the invisible visible 

An excellent example of how effectively the motion 
picture can reveal hidden facts is found m a film on 
the hatching of chickens by mass-production meth¬ 
ods Produced for an audience consisting largely of 
poultry farmers, the film contained many of the usual 
scenes delivery of the fertile eggs to the hatching 
plant, preparing the eggs for the incubators, candling* 
of eggs, sorting and sexing, packmg, and so on What 
“made” the film, however, was the “inside story” of 
what happens in the egg during the 21 days of in¬ 
cubation, Micro-motion pictures followed the de¬ 
velopment of the embryo from the first signs of life, 
to the emergence of the chick on the 21st day—with 
every stage of formation and activity clearly visible 
Obviously, no other medium could have presented 
such a sequence 

THEY LEARN WHILE THEY LAUGH - The ani¬ 
mated cartoon has an almost uncanny ability to re¬ 
duce and clarify many extremely difficult points to 
a level where they may be easily grasped Moving 
charts and diagrams, and cartooned analogies bring 
abstract and complicated principles down to simple 
terms And by treating a serious and important sub¬ 
ject in a light and whimsical fashion, the animated 
cartoon can often achieve results little short of 
miraculous. The Army's 4< Private Snafu” series of 
training cartoons serves as a classic example The 
ridiculous antics of this supposedly mythical char¬ 
acter, as he blundered through misfortune after 
misfortune, brought home vital facts with an ef¬ 
fectiveness that hours of lecturing could not equaL 
Men roared with laughter But while they laughed, 
they learned such important lessons as malaria con- 
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trol, car* of the M-l rifle, and what to do during an 
air raid* Industry la now using this same principle to 
advantage. Animated cartoons, or cartoon sequences 
in regular motion pictures are achieving great suc¬ 
cess in lightening the often-heavy industrial educaj 
tiott problems. 

NO CAMERA NEEDED — Today, a company does 
not need to have a camera, nor must it hire a studio 
and photographer, to have an effective motion pic¬ 
ture training program Films, ready-made and wait¬ 
ing, covering literally thousands of training subjects, 
can be borrowed or rented for a nominal charge* ' 
Many of the major companies throughout all branches 
of industry have films which are available free, ex¬ 
cept for payment of shipping fees, and the United 
states Office of Education has a vast number of sub¬ 
jects which are available through regular commercial 
distributors 

Projection equipment, improved by war-time 
standards, is more widely available now than at any 
time in the past five years The trend is toward 
lighter, simpler, less expensive projectors, with single 
case units replacing the larger two-case models. 
Magnesium, aluminum, and plastics, so evident in 
post-war projectors means greater portability 
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The sound motion picture for business and indus¬ 
try, as for formal education, is an unfinished chapter 
in a half-written book Technogolical advance in mo¬ 
tion picture technique is being made, slowly, but 
more surely Greater imagination and originality m 
picture making will once again be foremost to im¬ 
prove even more the sound motion picture—the 
greatest medium for putting ideas into men’s heads 
that has even come to education. 
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LIGHT-SENSITIVE GLASS 

Forms Three Dimensional Image 
By Ultra-Violet Exposure 

Containing infinitesimal metallic 
particles throughout its mass, a new 
type of glass possesses photo-sensi¬ 
tivity to ultra-violet light, and offers 
new and interesting possibilities as 
a photographic and decorative mate¬ 
rial The images are formed in color 
and in three dimensions by expos¬ 
ing the glass to ultra-violet light 
through a negative, and subsequent¬ 
ly heat-treating the glass 

This glass, originally crystal clear, 
is not sensitive to ordinary visible 
light, and needs no dark room Ex¬ 
posure naturally depends upon the 
intensity of the ultra violet and the 
density of the negative, but ap¬ 
parently is short, being described 
as “momentary” The exposed glass 
is subjected to a temperature of 
about 1000 degrees, Fahrenheit (dull 
red heat) to develop the image Onco 
developed, the image is extremely 
permanent and is free from the 
graininess encountered with some 
silver emulsions. 

In addition to its obvious value in 
photographic worjc, the new glass, 
a development of the Coming Glass 
Works, is expected to have impor¬ 
tant applications in many decorative 
fields, as well as in making perma¬ 
nent records in a form resistant to 
both age and fire—D.H K 


CARBIDE DIES 

Cut Maintenance Time In Forming 
And Blanking Operation 

Application of cemented carbide 
cut-out and cupping dies in a nine- 
stage progressive die set has in¬ 
creased funs on the rod bearings 
for socket tie rod assemblies from 
200,000 to 2,000,000 before dies re¬ 
quire reconditioning, an auto parts 
manufacturer reports Actually, it 
Is claimed, even longer runs could 
be achieved before the carbide dies 
become dull. 

The cut-out and cupping dies 
were formerly the most troublesome 
stages in the progressive set After 
about 200,000 pieces were run with 


the steel dies it was necessary to 
shut the machine down due to load¬ 
ing up of the cut-out die The die 
overhaul required about two hours, 
during which time the machine was 
idle After some three sharpenings, 
the cut-out die had to be replaced 
To eliminate this bott’e-neck, 
first the cut-out die was changed to 
Carboloy cemented carbide Later, 
the high-speed steel forming die in 
the fourth station was also replaced 
with carbide Both the cut-out and 
forming dies are of exactly the same 
design as the respective steel dies, 
lubricant and machine speed (105 
strokes per minute) were not 
changed 

§6 


After more than a year's experi¬ 
ence with the new dies, the manu¬ 
facturer of those rod bearings, 
Thompson Products Company, now 
removes the die block for sharp¬ 
ening only after each 2,000,000 op¬ 
erations Up to the 2,000,000 mark, 
the carbide cutting-out die is not 
dulled They feel however that this 
practice gives them a longer total 
service life For that length of run, 
says the company, seven steel cut¬ 
out dies would have been needed 
The carbide forming die has per¬ 
formed over 5,000,000 operations to 
date without requiring polishing 
At a conservative estimate, 44 
hours of maintenance time have 
been saved on a year's run of 5,000,- 
000 tie rod bearings, through the 
use of carbides This is equivalent 
to an added production of some 315,- 
000 pieces, according to the Thomp¬ 
son Products Company 
At the first station of the die set, 
an oil groove is formed The stock 
is then successively blanked, given 
a glancing blow to separate the 
disks, and then given its first form- 
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ing draw in the Carboloy die The 
fifth station is primarily for locating 
At the sixth station, the part re¬ 
ceives the final draw, the bottom of 
the cup being re-struck Next, the 
center hole is pierced The piece 
receives a re-striking blow at the 
eighth station The ninth station is 
the Carboloy cut-out die The bear¬ 
ing material is cold drawn S A E. 
1010 stock, 078 inch thick. 

SPECIMENS PRESERVED 

By Emb+dding In Solid 
Block of Acrylic 

Embedding specimens in acrylic has 
often been under discussion as a 
means of preserving animal and soft 
tissues for long periods of time with¬ 
out their suffering Joss of cover or 
shriveling away Rohm and Hass 
Company now offers a process de¬ 
veloped by Dr Max M Strumia and 
Dr J Ivan Hershey of the Bryn 
Mawr Hospital in co-operation with 
this material manufacturer, which 
promises to meet all the conditions 
set up by professors, doctors, and 
students 

The first step in this technique is 
the freezing of fresh unfixed organs 
or slices of organs in such a way as 
to cover them completely with ice 
The water is removed (to less than 
1 percent) by means of sublimation 
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of water vapor from the frozen state 
with the aid of a high vacuum and 
by condensation of the water vapor 
at —40 to —50 degrees, Centigrade 

The spaces left by removal of the 
water from the specimens are filled 
under a vacuum with liquid acrylic 
monomer The specimen is then 
placed on a preformed base of clear 
acrylic and covered with successive 
layers of monomer which has been 
heated until it is partially polymer¬ 
ized This process is continued until 
the tissue is completely embedded m 
acrylic 

The container folding the mono¬ 
mer and specimen la then placed in 
an oven at 45 degrees, Centigrade 
until it is completely polymerized 
into a solid crystal block of acrylic 
It only remains to cut the block to 
the desired shape and size and 
polish —CAB 

FIRES IN COTTON 

Prevented By Dusting Bales With 
Sodium Bicarbonate Powder 

Baled cotton in storage presents a 
serious protection problem because 
the fibers are easily ignited, and 
flame spreads rapidly, eventually 
producing smoky burrowing fires 
that are difficult to extinguish Pre¬ 
liminary tests at an experimental 
station of the Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies’ 
laboratories show that by dusting 
the surfaces of cotton bales with 
sodium bicarbonate powder, igni¬ 
tion from small external sources 
such as sparks or match flames can 
be prevented When exposed to heat 
under such conditions, the sodium 
bicarbonate powder releases an in¬ 
ert gas that reduces the oxygen 
content to a point where ignition 
does not occur^^ 

Cotton bales dusted with sodium 
bicarbonate are,pot subject to the 
characteristic surface flash fires 
which usually occur and quickly 
involve all the exposed bales in the 
storage unit The powder is not ex¬ 
pected to interfere with manufac¬ 
turing as it will be blown from the 
fibers in the normal preliminary 
processing And it has no abrasive 
or corrosive action on bearings or 
machine parts 

CRESCENT FLUORESCENT 

Permits Novel Decorative 
Lighting Effects 

P roviding more light than a 50-watt 
incandescent lamp, but consuming 
only about one third the power, 
a new semi-circular fluorescent 
lamp called Circlarc, Is designed for 
table and floor lamps, for wail and 
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ceiling fixtures, and for Interiors 
where the lamp itself will add a 
decorative dash. 

This Circlarc will permit unusu¬ 
ally great flexibility of uses. For ex¬ 
ample it now is possible to use a 
standard curved fluorescent lamp 
in a convenient pinup fixture over 
the bed or in a wall bracket A pair 
of these fluorescents can girdle a 
column, and a single tube in a desk 
lamp tucks neatly under a hali- 
moon shade When twinned, they 
will form a circle in floor or table 
lamps 

The Circlarc, product of Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, is an 18- 
watt tube curved like a crescent It 
has a useful life expectancy of 2500 
hours at three hours average burn¬ 
ing for each start, two and one hr If 
times longer-lived than a 50-watt 
incandescent bulb Two-pm plas¬ 
tics bases at each end of the cres¬ 
cent connect the lamp to the electric 
circuit 

PLASTICS ALLOYED 
WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBER 

Combines Advantages of 
Both Materials 

Greater use of synthetic rubber in 
the manufacture of plastics can be 
expected to develop new, large-scale 
production of consumer items in 
which advantages of both materials 
are combined Alloyed with syn¬ 
thetic rubber, plastics can be used to 
make such new and varied items 
as kitchen floor tiling so tough, 
resilient, and resistant to oils and 
grease that it can serve also fo 
garage floors, tissue-thin, trans¬ 
parent food wrappers that will not 
crack under freezing temperatures, 
and fenders that will bounce back 
to their original shapes after being 
bumped So far, the Buna-N types 
of synthetic rubber have shown far 
more versatility in connection with 
plastics manufacture than any other 
type 

As an alloy for polyvinyl chloride, 
only one of 30 basic resins used in 
the manufacture of plastics, 40 to 60 
million pounds of Buna-N types of 
synthetic rubber ultimately will be 
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required annually, according to The 
Lamp , publication of the Standard 
Oil Company (N J ). 

In the field of thermosetting plas¬ 
tics, introduction of synthetic rubber 
not only will toughen the product, 
but will increase its color range 
Heretofore, many of the thermoset¬ 
ting plastics lost their essential 
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qualities when heavily pigmented 
Blended with synthetic rubber, it is 
now possible to produce heavily pig¬ 
mented thermosetting plastics of 
good physical characteristics in a 
wide variety of colors 

TRUE CARBURIZING 

In Oxygen-Activated 
Cyanide Both 

A NEW TYPE of cyanide salt bath for 
case hardening of steel parts, which 
overcomes most of the previous ob¬ 
jections to cyamding, has been de¬ 
veloped by Park Chemical Company 
and applied by Michigan Steel Proc¬ 
essing Company with excellent re¬ 
sults 

The distinctive features of the 
new bath are gas activation of the 
bath and complete water-solubility 
of the salt adhering to the work 
Conventional cyanide baths have 
employed salts of barium, strontium, 
calcium, and so on, as activators, 
and these salts produce insoluble 
compounds in the bath that are 
difficult to remove from the heat- 
treated parts 

Although the salt bath is of the 
cyanide type, the case produced is 
a true carburized case, rather than 
a cross between a carburized and a 
nitrided case as is normally pro¬ 
duced in a cyanide bath. Activation 
of the bath with oxygen gas is re¬ 
sponsible for this difference The 
same bath can be used for both 


carburizing and cyamding, serving 
the former purpose when operating 
with the gas activating agent, and 
the latter without the gas The salt 
melts at 1150 degrees, Fahrenheit, 
and works well within the range of 
1300 to 1750 degrees, Fahrenheit 

When operated at 1700 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, a case of 0 015 inch is 
produced in the first hour, 0 010 ad¬ 
ditional the second hour, and 0 005 
inch more in each succeeding hour 
—FPP 

NYLON FAUCET WASHERS 

Last Longer, Fundion Better Than 
Those of Rubber, Fiber 

Dripping faucets may soon be a 
nuisance of the past, thanks to new 
mjection-molded nylon faucet wash¬ 
ers that offer a number of advan¬ 
tages over the traditional washers 
of natural and synthetic rubber or 
fiber 

The advantages of these nylon 
washers, that are being produced in 
eight diameters by Atlantic Plastics 
Inc, are readily seen when the 
properties of this particular plastics 
are set up against the operating 
conditions to which washer materials 
are subjected. 

1 Washers undergo constant in¬ 
termittent service in both hot and 
cold water, a condition that nylon 
is able to withstand because it ex¬ 
pands and contracts very little under 
thermal change 

2 Nylon’s toughness resists the 
cutting and wear to which washer 
material is subjected when forced 
against seats roughened by the ac¬ 
tion of mineral salts 

3 Washers must withstand water 


pressure against smooth faucet seats 
Nylon's coefficient of friction well 
fills this requirement 

4 Nylon possesses the right bal¬ 
ance of flexibility and rigidity for a 
washer material, which must con¬ 
form to surface irregularities and 
permit hard foreign particles to im¬ 
bed themselves in the washer rather 
than hold open the valve 

5 Continued exposure to elevated 
temperatures has been found to 
shorten the useful life of many rub¬ 
bers and thermosetting materials 
that have been used as washer ma¬ 
terial Nylon, however, does not 
suffer in this way, having a high 
he at-resistance which keeps it from* 
hardening when exposed to high 
temperatures —C A B 


RADIO GRILLS ASSEMBLED 

By Electrically Heated Dies On 
Standard Hydraulic Press 

P rovxding a simple answer to the 
problem of obtaining high output 
i ates with accurate control and ease 
of operation in the assembling of 
metal screens to plastics radio 
grills, standard hydraulic bench-type 
presses, as produced by the 
Colonial Broach Company, are m 
use at the plastics plant of the Ford 
Motor Company 

Currently produced are some 300 
grill assemblies per hour on three 
presses, equipped by Ford with spe¬ 
cial upper and lower dies The upper 
die, of cast iron with some 24 pro¬ 
jecting “fingers,” is electrically 
heated with a thermostatically con¬ 
trolled resistance coil. 

The metal screen is merely laid 
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over the plastics grill which is laid in 
the lower die The control lever is 
then thrown on the machine, causing 
the upper die to move down until 
the heated fingers have pressed the 
screen into the plastics to a depth 
of 1/16 of an inch The heated fingers 
plasticize the grill at these points, 
so that the screen is well embedded 
The head is then retracted and the 
completed assembly removed, the 
plastics solidifying to hold the screen 
securely at the 24 points of attach¬ 
ment 

Important advantage of using a 
hydraulic press here is that the 
pressure is “cushioned/' protecting 
y the plastics against shock Also, the 
stroke of the machine is accurately 
controllable by means of the stand¬ 
ard adjustable stop on the press 

SYNTHETIC ESTERS 

Repla ce Natural Waxes In 
Many Applications 

Castor oil, whale oil, and palm leaf 
oil are the raw materials for a series 
of wax-like esters which are now 
produced in England and will soon 
be manufactured here 
Abril Corporation, maker of these 
synthetic waxes, now markets 32 
different ones as standard items 
They vary in melting pomt (43 to 
285 degrees, Centigrade), acid value, 
color, and other properties, thereby 
duplicating the whole range of nat¬ 
ural waxes They are soluble in 
petroleum solvents, msoluble in wa¬ 
ter, and compatible with all paraf¬ 
fin and vegetable waxes They can 
also be emulsified 
It is as components of wax pol¬ 
ishes that they expect to find their 
widest market Other applications 
are as ingredients in carbon-paper 
coatings, printmg inks, cosmetics, 
candles—in short, practically all wax 
uses 


Of particular interest is the high- 
melting wax Melting considerably 
above the boillhg point of water, 
this wax may prove ideal in coating 
paper containers for hot beverages 
and foods —H CEJ 

SPRAY PATTERN 

Of Fuel Infection Nozzle Studied 
By High-Speed Photography 

Ultra high-speed photography us¬ 
ing stroboscopic light makes pos¬ 
sible the study of hitherto unknown 
fuel spray patterns of injection 
nozzles in internal combustion 
engines by “stopping” the fuel par¬ 
ticles at any desired pomt Reveal¬ 
ing fuel spray characteristics, this 
technique being employed by the 
Texas Company permits petroleum 
technologists to determine whether 
spray patterns are correct for the 
most efficient combustion It is an¬ 
ticipated that by directly correlat¬ 
ing these patterns with the nozzle 
designs, more efficient and reliable 
engine performance can be achieved 
Already, in an analysis of aircraft 
engines experiencing dilution and 
hard starting, this method has 
proved of value, determining that 
these troubles were due to poor 
atomization, irregular fuel injection, 
and thus Incomplete combustion 
With the new data, it became pos¬ 
sible to make recommendations 
which assure improved combustion 
The fuel spray photographs can be 
taken m one to two millionths of a 
second With this very short ex¬ 
posure time, the rapidly movmg fuel 
spray can in effect be “stopped” at 
any point and considerable detail 
is revealed concerning the general 
shape of the spray and the direc¬ 
tion and distribution of the fuel 
particles The stroboscopic light is 
synchronized with the fuel pump 
and the flashing circuit is arranged 
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to permit either single or continu¬ 
ous shots These shots show the. 
spray pattern at any desired stage 
of its development from start to 
finish in this injection cycle 


SILVER NITRATE CRYSTALS 

Mass-Produced By a New 
Continuous Process 

Replacing the old and picturesque 
—but slow—method of producing 
silver nitrate crystals by evapora¬ 
tion in open porcelain dishes, a new 
process produces crystals continu¬ 
ously, and dries them in a few min¬ 
utes 

As the first step of the new proc¬ 
ess, developed by Eastman Kodak 
Company, several pieces of silver, 
99 97 percent pure, are dissolved in 
nitric acid The resulting greenish 
liquid goes into storage tanks, from 
which the solution is pumped slowly 
into crystallizers In the crystal¬ 
lizers, 1000-gallon stainless steel 
tanks, the liquid is constantly 
stirred by circulating pumps This 
stirring, and the constant addition 
of fresh silver nitrate solution re- 
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suit In the formation and growth of 
silver nitrate crystals m the lower 
part of the tank. Soaking wet and 
resembling salt, the crystals then 
are drawn from the tank through 
a pipe and poured into perforated 
stainless steel baskets 

The baskets, containing from 60 
to 70 pounds of crystals, are whirled, 
to drive off most of the moisture 

The crystals are then redissolved 
in distilled water, and agam they go 
through the same crystallizing steps 
After the wet crystals come from 
the crystallizers the second time 
and have been whirled until they 
are only slightly damp, they aie 
dumped into a rotary drying drum 

At the other end of the revolving 
drum the crystals, to be used largely 
by the photographic industry, pour 
out completely dry 

WELDKD NUTS 

Injure Solid and Accurate 
Assembly of Car Frames 

Ingenious yet simple, a manufac¬ 
turing process which not only in¬ 
creases the security of attachment 
of automobile or truck bodies and 
steering gear assemblies to chassis 
frames, but also reduces manufac¬ 
turing cost and chances of misaline- 
ment, consists of projection welding 
previously threaded nuts to frame 
side rails The nuts have four pro¬ 
jections formed on the attachment 
side of the head during the forging 
process To attach a nut to the 
frame, it is placed, with projections 
up, in the lower die of the platen of 
a Progressive Welder Company press 
welder The side rail is slid along, 
until a registering'hole in the chan¬ 
nel drops over the shoulder on the 
nut The upper platen is brought 
down, one shot of current is passed 
throuidi the electrodes, fusing the 
projections to the side rail, and the 
job is finished 

Advantages over the previous 
method of either arc welding 01 
mechanically attaching such nuts, 
are greater security of attachment, 
accurate alinement, and considei - 
able increase in output, particularly 
since nuts do not have to be re¬ 
tapped after welding 

SCRIW-TYP1 TRANSMISSION 

Enables High-Speed Shifting 
Without Power Lag 

Able to shift into any one of four 
speeds in one second, and readily 
adaptable to <4 push button" control, 
a new type of transmission was de¬ 
veloped during the war 1 for use with 
a multiple-speed high-altitude 
supercharger, and is now available 


for use in ground and marine trans¬ 
port, or in stationary power plants 
requiring quick changes m speed 
The transmission, having only 
half as many parts as present auto¬ 
matic types, may be shifted under 
any condition of speed or load, with¬ 
out the temporary lag or loss of 
speed and power now encountered 
in shifting with a conventional trans¬ 
mission The mechanism requires 
little or no adjustment for wear, 
shifts more easily, and automatically 
synchronizes gears before each shift 
In motor vehicles, it substantially 
reduces the tendency of wheels to 
spin on icy or slippery roads 
Known as a “screw shift” type, 
the transmission, developed by the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, has 
helical or spiral grooves cut in the 
mam shaft which is the center of th* 1 
mechanism Action of the shift lever 
moves selector gears forward or 
backward along this spiral until they 
synchronize with the desired gear 
In this way there is a constant 
torque or twisting force on the drive 
shaft and all shifting is done m a 
straight forward or reverse motion, 
unlike the conventional “H” type 
shift 


WIRE CONVEYOR BELT 

Can Turn Sharp Corneri, Is 
Suitable as Cooling Line 

Able to turn corners without tip¬ 
ping—describe a complete circle if 
need be— move a product uphill or 
down, or horizontally straight ahead, 
a steel grid conveyor belt has been 
designed for industrial process lines 


with special space requirements 
The new conveyor's open construc¬ 
tion permits the air circulation re¬ 
quired for cooling a light-weight 
product while In motion A section 
two feet wide weighs only three 
pounds per linear foot and is made 
m bright, galvanized, tinned, or 
stainless steel wire as may be most 
desirable to meet special conditions 
in manufacturing operations Thus 
the cooling belt lines of a baking 
plant, for example, may be designed 
to hug the walls, turn as many cor¬ 
ners as necessary, and to stack 
flights to ceiling heights with as 
little as ten inches between loaded 
faces There are no lubrication prob¬ 
lems and, because steel wire is used 
no difficulties result from fats, oils, 
greases, fumes, or heat Known as 
“Flex-Grid," this wire-built belt Is 
manufactured by Cyclone Fence Di¬ 
vision of American Steel and Wire 
Company 

Necessarily, Flex-Grid belts must 
be assembled to meet the needs of 
the individual user’s design, taking 
into consideration such problems as 
service life, speed of transfer, weight, 
power required to operate, And 
slippage As the belt is assembled 
from individual straight, stiff wires, 
it is possible to compensate wear 
factors by replacing one or more 
links at a time—a simple and easy 
operation. 

The belt is made from nine-gage 
steel wire assembled on one half 
inch centers and is available in 
standard widths, from six inches to 
two feet, in straight lengths or 
curved sections Normal construc¬ 
tion invales lengths up to 40 feet 
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FLOW PRESSURE FANS 

Claimed Sturdy, Compact, 
And Efficient 

Designed for either vertical or hori¬ 
zontal operation, a new line of flow 
pressure fans are said to have high 
mechanical and static efficiency against 
wind and duct systems Compact in de¬ 
sign and sturdy m construction, these 
new fans, products of the Westmghouse 
Electric Corporation, feature also low 
weight, straight air flow, and simplified 
mounting Sizes of these fans run from 
18 to 72 inches, with displacements of 
from 2000 to 115,000 cubic feet per 
minute 

Two basic types of these Axiflo Fans, 
as they are called, are available the 
straight-through type, or the conven¬ 
tional elbow type Both types can be 
had with either a three-bladed alumi¬ 
num wheel, or an eight-bladed steel 
wheel 


SLIDE PROJECTOR 

Casfs Clear /mope on Screen In 
Partially Lighted Room 

Ending the need for a completely dark¬ 
ened room during the showing of slides 
or transparencies, a new slide pro¬ 
jector throws a clear image on the 
screen even when the room is suffi¬ 
ciently well lighted to permit the audi- 
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ence to take notes Secret of the abil¬ 
ity of the Eastman Kodak Company b 
new Master Modal Kodashde Projector 
to produce clear screen images under 
such conditions lies in the fact that the 
projector delivers more light to the 
screen than any other projector ever 
created for two by two inch slides and 
transparencies This is made possible 
through the use of a 1000-watt projec¬ 
tion lamp and extremely “fast” lenses, 
coated with a microscopically thin 
layer of magnesium fluoride to increase 
light transmission 


SMALL DYNAMOMETER 

Measures Tension in 
Confined Areas 

T o measure tension or forces in those 
“tight” spots found in many types of 
mechanical assemblies, a miniature 
dynamometer has been developed that 
is said to be the smallest of its kind 
The case measures three inches in di¬ 
ameter, the instrument weighs but one 
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pound Available in 100, 250 and 500 
pound capacities, It has an unbreak¬ 
able lucite crystal and red maximum 
hand The dial of the instrument, prod¬ 
uct of W C Dillon and Company, is 
black with etched silver numerals 


WELDED HAND TRUCK 

Has Built-In Lift Bar To 
Simplify Loading 

An all-weld Ep hand truck, featuring 
a special pry bar which simplifies lifting 
and moving of heavy crates weighs 
only 60 pounds and is constructed 
primarily of steel tubing Heavy duty, 
roller-bearing wheels, of ss small 
diameter as possible, are used oo the 
front end of the hand truck where 
the burden of the load is balanced, 


and casters are used for the rear 
wheels 

The truck, known as the Whiting 
Wheeler, approaches a case resting 
flat on the floor with the “prybar,” 
pointed toward the floor and It slips 
under the edge of the case with very 
little effort The pry bar then Is pushed 
down with one foot, thus raising the 
case about an inch and a half with a 
lever ratio of 10 to 1 At the same time 
the handle of the truck is raised, in¬ 
creasing the lift, and permitting the 
edge of the case to go over the top 
of the front set of rollers At this 
point it is necessary to give the truck 
only a quick thrust forward to com¬ 
plete the loading 

It is claimed that the forward move- 
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ment of the hand truck, a product of 
the Whiting Engineering and Manufac¬ 
turing Company, will not noticeably 
advance the crate, and consequently 
there is no necessity for backing the 
crate up against a wall or other im¬ 
movable object The truck has a ca¬ 
pacity of 600 pounds 

OSCILLOSCOPE CAMERA 

Takes Still or Conf/nuous/y Moving 
Film Record of Trace 

Equipped for mounting atop standard 
laboratory oscilloscopes, a 35-mm cam¬ 
era, which makes still or continuously 
moving film records, photographs high¬ 
speed phenomena, as well as very 
low-speed phenomena (too low for 
visual continuity) It is also used foi 
quantitative studies of oscilloscope 
traces for record purposes, and for 
tests using new multiple-beam tubes 
It is said that by using the sweep cir¬ 
cuit of the oscilloscope in conjunction 
with the variable speed drive, the 
speed of the trace photographed is 
limited only by the writing speed of 
the oscilloscope itself By adjusting the 
speed of the film, the camera records 
each successive sweep across the film 
without the use of a shutter If desired, 
the moving film can be used as the 
sweep, giving a continuous recording 
along the film The film rate is con¬ 
tinuously adjustable from one inch 
per minute to 3600 inches per minute 
(or five feet a second) 

Continuously variable oscilloscope 
photography is ths type most desirable 
for many applications, but provision 
is made for single exposures by a 
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shutter with speeds of one second to 
1/400 of a second Its frame size can be 
adjusted up to double 35-mm size A 
positive interlock keeps the shutter 
open for continuous recordings 

For continuous strip photography, the 
rate of film movement is governed by 
an electronic control giving a speed 
variation of 60 to 1, continuously ad¬ 
justable throughout this range by means 
of a calibrated dial A clutch is pro¬ 
vided on the camera for an additional 
00 to 1 gear ratio This clutch, which 
may be shifted while the camera is 
photographing, is operated by a simple 
push-pull knob Thus it is possible to 
have the camera running, for example, 
at 60 inches per minute, and, by means 
of the clutch, shift it immediately to 
60 inches per second 

The Oscillo-Record Camera, as it is 
called, takes standard 100-foot rolls (a 
satisfactory length for most applica¬ 
tions) of 35-mm film, or film in stand¬ 
ard 400-foot or 1000-foot magazines 
With the 100-foot rolls, the camera 
operates from 20 seconds at the maxi¬ 
mum speed, to 20 hours at the mini¬ 
mum A footage indicator shows the 
number of feet film exposed 

As a solution to the problem of 
mounting which has hitherto handi¬ 
capped the use of a camera with an 
oscilloscope, this camera, manufactured 
by the Fairchild Camera and Instru¬ 
ment Corporation, is easily set up on 
top of the scope, out of the way of the 
controls, with a simple mounting ar¬ 
rangement which also automatically in¬ 
sures correct focus Provision Is also 
made for tripod mounting The unit is 
designed to fit five-inch ray tubes, and 
an adapter is available for three-inch 
tubes The operator may view the 
readings of the scope while they are 
being photographed for permanent 
record 

Provision is made for recording on 
the film any hand-written data, by 
means of an illuminated card supplied 
with the camera Thus, the data be¬ 
comes a permanent part of the film 
record, and danger of loss or mixup 
is obviated 

SCREW ANCHOR 

Of Pleated Plastics Holds Screw 
Firmly in Stone or Plaster 

Sooumna the anchoring of screws 
in such materials as plaster, brick, 
stone, concrete, glass, and so on, a new 


type of plastics screw anchor may be 
used with either wood or lag screws 
Overlapping internal and external slits 
along the length of the anchors result 
m a ‘‘concertina-type” expansion which 
develops holding power far beyond the 
requirements of most applications 

The anchor is slightly larger than 
the hole into which it is to be inserted 
Thus, when it is forced mto the hole, 
those “concertina” slits compress, when 
the screw is driven into the anchor, 
the slits expand, firmly holding the 
screw in the hole Produced by Holub 
Industries, Inc , the anchors are avail¬ 
able in seven common sizes and in 
various lengths 

The plastics of whieh the anchor is 
made has great impact and tensile 
strength, and is unaffected by weather, 
water, or acid It will withstand tem¬ 
peratures from 78 degrees below zero, 
to 180 degrees above zero, Fahrenheit, 
and has good electrical insulating prop¬ 
erties 

PLANT LAY-OUT TEMPLATES 

Of Acrylic , Serve as Negatives in 
Bfoe-pnntmg Arrangement 

Providing permanent facsimiles, ac¬ 
curately scaled, of machines and equip¬ 
ment, new acrylic templates for plant 
lay-out are made from sheet-Plexi- 
glas, one surface of which is coated 
with a photosensitive emulsion Scaled 
drawings of machinery and equipment 
are reproduced os negatives on this 
emulsion Then, by carefully cutting 
the plastics around the outline of 
the reproduced drawings, accurately 
scaled templates arc produced, on 
whose under-sides are diagrams in 
negative of the machines which they 
represent 

These templates are used in con¬ 
junction with a thin, transparent plas¬ 


tics mat which is ruled off into quarter- 
inch squares (each square represent¬ 
ing one square foot) On this mat the 
outlines of the plant area, along with 
locations of conduits, traffic aisles, tool 
cribs, material bins, and so on, are 
drawn with grease pencil 

To make a blue-print of a proposed 
or final lay-out, a smooth magnetic- 
metal sheet is overlaid with a special 
printing paper On top of this is placed 
the mat representing the plant area 
The templates of machines and equip¬ 
ment are then set on the mat The at¬ 
traction for the metal plate of small, 
circular Almco permanent magnets 
fixed to each template, hold the tem¬ 
plate securely in any desired position 

According to the overall size of the 
lay-out one or more quad-lamps with 
reflectors are used to expose the paper 
Development of the pattern is accom¬ 
plished in about three minutes over an 
ammonia vaporizer The resulting print 
shows, in blue on white, a positive re¬ 
production of each piece of machinery 
and of the other floor-plan details, 
super-imposed upon the scaled floor 
area 

This set-up, developed by John Hill 
Layouts, can conveniently accommo¬ 
date more than 40,000 square feet of 
floor area to the quarter-inch scale 

CARTON MARKER 

Features High Rate of Speed 
And Simple Operation 

Automatically imprinting flat-folding 
cartons with code-dates, control num¬ 
bers, or any similar data, a new coding 
machine is said to mark as many as 
4500 cartons per hour Called the Car¬ 
ton coda, this machine is adjustable to 
accommodate a wide range of carton 
sizes, and requires no skill to operate 
The operator simply loads unmarked 
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cartons onto tha infeed magazine, which 
accommodates a stack 12 indies high. 
Each carton is fed to a conveyor belt 
which carries it to the marking stations 
where the code is imprinted Then the 
marked carton is deposited on a return 
conveyor belt which leaves the carton 
within easy reach of the machine op¬ 
erator 

This machine, which is a develop¬ 
ment of Adloph Gottscho, Inc, usee 
ribbed-base rubber marking dies which 
axe easily changed when a new imprint 
is wanted The unit is small and com¬ 
pact, occupying a floor space only 18 
by 40 inches It is powered by a 
horsepower motor operating on 110- 
volt, 60 cycle a c 


INTERNAL PIPE WRENCH 

Sturdily Built, Removes Broken 
Pipe or Close Nipples 

Claimed to have sufficient strength to 
strip a thread without losing its grip, 
a new type of internal pipe wrench 
is designed for quick and easy removal 
of broken pipe, close nipples, and gate 
and globe valve seats It consists of a 
screw-type mandrel that forces out¬ 
ward three gripping dogs until they 



t * * 
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bite firmly into the inside of the pipe 
Then, with the application of any stand¬ 
ard wrench, the pipe or nipple is quick¬ 
ly turned loose and removed 
Marketed as the B and D Internal 
Wrench, it is designed for speeding up 
and simplifying maintenance work 
wherever pipe is used It may be used 
on nickel, chrome, or brass fittings The 
gripping dogs are made of hardened 
tool steel and body is high tensile steel 
alloy 

THERMAL LIMIT SWITCH 

With Wide Control Range Operates 
Under Severe Conditions 

Oivnra warning when excessive tem¬ 
peratures are reached In automotive 
gear boxes, railway journal boxes, or 
other similar units, a new thermal con¬ 
trol and limit switch is easily installed 
The switch serves also as an indicator 
of high or low temperature in fluids 
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under pressure, or of temperatures of 
static fluids, such as oil in crank cases 
and water in cylinder blocks, or of ex¬ 
haust stack temperatures Its thermal 
control range lies between —60 de¬ 
grees and +600 degrees, Fahrenheit, 
and its amplitude of operation is plus 
or minus 3 degrees, Fahrenheit The 
device, called Plug-Stat, operates on 
28 volts, two amperes, either A c or 
dc, and is available with either nor¬ 
mally open or normally closed circuit 
Manufactured by Control Products Inc , 
the switch weighs 67 ounce and is 
hermetically sealed It is said to be 
the smallest thermal limit switch now 
in production, and is designed to op¬ 
erate under conditions of severe vibra¬ 
tion, dirt, and abuse 

DIELECTRIC HEATING TUBE 

Features Rugged Construction 
And Easy Installation 

Developed for industrial heating ap¬ 
plications, a 2500-watt oscillating tube 
is designed for use in dielectric heat¬ 
ing of plastics preforms, electronic 
bonding or gluing of laminated ply¬ 
wood, and sealing of plastics materials 
such as synthetic rubber and cellulose 
acetate Two tube* Ip a coupled cir¬ 
cuit will give a power output of four 
and one half to five kilowatts at fre¬ 
quencies up to 50 megacycles. 

Radial cooling fins with large sur¬ 
face areas and unrestricted air flow 
combine to provide highly efficient 
forced-air cooling of the anode The 
minimum air flow for cooling the tube, 
designated type 7C25, 1s 150 cubic feet 
per minute Ruggedly constructed, with 
flexible leads allowing safe and easy 
installation, these tubes, developed by 
the Federal Telephone and Radio Cor¬ 
poration, have a maximum plate volt¬ 
age of 4500 volts With a thoriated 
tungsten filament the tube operates 
with a filament voltage of 11 volts and 
current of 27.5 amperes The tube 
measures three and one half inches in 
diameter and seven inches in height 
with flexible tube leads six inches in 
length 

POCKET SIGNAL GENERATOR 

Has Wide Frequency Range Output 
To Speed Radio Servicing 

P boducixc radio, intermediate, and 
audio frequencies (from approximately 
2500 cycles through 20 megacycles) si¬ 
multaneously, a pocket-size signal 


generator is said to pe rf o rm the neces¬ 
sary functions of large, high-priced 
generators, and to speed up radio serv¬ 
icing routines 

Working on 110 volts, either ax or 
dc, the Signalette, as the device is 
called, has an output which is modu¬ 
lated by 60 cycle supply when used on 
a c line, the modulation is not present 
when used on dx supply Checking 
receiver sensitivity, alining inter¬ 
mediate frequency stage, alining radio 
frequency stage, peaking auto radio 
antenna, checking auto radio shielding, 
locating breaks in concealed wire, 
checking audio amplifier gain, and 
localizing trouble m receivers (signal 
tracing) are among the instrument's 
functions 

Approximately 9% inches long, 1% 
inches in diameter, and weighing only 
nine ounces, the instrument has an ad¬ 
justable output attenuator and is 
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completely isolated from power source 
for use m testing ac-dc type receiv¬ 
ers 

The signal generator, product of 
CUppart Instrument Laboratory, Inc., 
uses a fundamental frequency of ap¬ 
proximately 2500 cycles, with a sepa¬ 
ration of 2 JS kilocycles per second 
between successive harmonics When 
the multivibrator output is listened to 
on the loudspeaker of a receiver under 
test, the successive harmonics tend to 
blend together into a continuous harsh, 
raspy tone, which can be easily identi¬ 
fied 


PIPE CUTTING MACHINE 

Automatically Cuts Precision 
Lengths at High Speed 

High production and accuracy of cut 
lengths of pipe and tubing are claimed 
as the features of a new, fully auto¬ 
matic cut-off machine The work is fed 
to the machine by motor driven rolls 
through a hollow spindle, and against 
an adjustable receding target stop A 
rotating head automatically cuts the 
work to required length producing a 
square face and holding end-to-end 
dimensions within a few thousandths 
of an inch of requirements The head 
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is tooled to produce a clean cut with a 
minimum of burrs raised 

Production of up to 1500 pieces per 
hour is possible, depending on com¬ 
position of the stock, wall thickness, 
and diameter The fast operation of 
this machine is due to the rapid con¬ 
tinuous machine cycle Once the 
machine is started, the operation is con¬ 
tinuous Until the machine runs out 
of stock The time to complete an en¬ 
tire machine cycle is only one and one 
half seconds 

Fully automatic, the machine, pro¬ 
duced by the Pines Engineering Com¬ 
pany, Inc., is designed for general 
duty, and is quickly adjusted to produce 
cut-off pieces to suit length and diam¬ 
eter requirements The spindle inserts 
and collets may be changed in a few 
minutes, and the tool holders permit 
rapid adjustment to meet conditions of 
diameter Either parting tool bits or 
rotary cut-off disks may be employed 
depending on the job 

Uncut stock may be manually placed 
on the feed rolls or a power driven 
conveyor with selector may be fur¬ 
nished to supply the feed rolls direct 
from storage rails One operator can 
attend several machines 

HYDRAULIC FOOT PUMP 

Smalt and Light-Weight, Exerts 
Pressure of 1500 Pounds 

Compact and small, a new light¬ 
weight hydraulic foot pump has a us¬ 
able oil capacity of 15 cubic inches, and 
a working pressure of up to 1500 pounds 
per square inch The oil is contained in 
a sealed reservoir requiring no vent, 
thus allowing the pump, produced by 
the Lyon-Raymond Corporation, to be 
mounted in an offset position if desired 
The pedal return spring is built inside 
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the pump body, and the release is con¬ 
trolled by slightly raising the single 
pump pedal Total weight of the pump 
is only 13*4 pounds 


WELD CLEANING HAMMER 

Has Five-Segment Head For Equal 
Impact Over Uneven Surfoce 

Said to give cleaner welds, faster 
cleaning time, and greater all-around 
efficiency than the common single - 
head slag hammer, a new weld cleaning 
hammer works on an entirely new prin¬ 
ciple Five separate pick-pomted ham¬ 
mer heads-—each free to slide % inch 
—are mounted on a single hammer 
handle When a blow is struck, each of 
the five head segments strikes with 
equal impact at five different points, 
regardless of surface contour These 
freersliding head segments actually 
wrap the force of a blow around a 
convex weld bead or follow the contour 
of a concave weld fillet or the irregular 
surface of the hard-to-reach crevices 
such as are found in weld bead craters 
and deep groove multi-pass welds 
The head segments are of tool steel, 
hardened and tempered throughout 
They can be resharpened on a grinding 
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wheel in the same manner as an ordi¬ 
nary chisel The shank is of % Inch hard 
drawn mild steel Both head segments 
and shank are plated with cadmium to 
retard rusting and to keep weld splat¬ 
ter from fusing to these parts The ex¬ 
tra-long hickory handle of this tool, 
called the Multi-Pic by its manufac¬ 
turer, the Bernard Welding Equipment 
Company, assures perfect balance and 
insulation against shock The handle is 
fitted with a lock-pm to prevent turn¬ 
ing under heavy usage 


PHOTOELECTRIC RELAY 

Operates Over Long Distances In 
Spite of Ram, Fog, or Snow 

Even when operated at distances up 
to 1000 feet, a new photoelectric relay 
and light source operating on the modu¬ 
lated light principle has sufficient sen¬ 
sitivity to prevent false operation due 



Simplify 
Precision Work 

It is more than the dependable accura¬ 
cy of South Bend Precision Lathes that 
makes precision work easier A wide 
variety of exacting operations become 
routine—and with a minimum of set-up 
time — as a result of their versatility 
Conveniently placed, easy-acting con¬ 
trols make machine handling effortless 
The operator’s attention is on the work 
instead of the lathe Regardless of 
whether it s precision toolroom work or 
production work, you'll find that South 
Bend Precision Lathes will help simplify It. 

WftlTl 90 * CATALOO 

South 6*nd Lath*, with 
9 10 13 U'/i 16 

and 16/34 swing, ar* 
ovollabl* Specify six* In 
which you or* lnt*r*st*d 
Pric** start at $143 fob 
factory Tim# poywsnt 
rtrim con b* arranged — 

25 % down bolanc* in 
13 monthly payment*, 
mod*rat* flnanc* chore# 



SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


tu/UUf t*rf*r loft** S/*v* 1904 
SSI CAST MADISON ST 01 IT 
SOUTH BIND 77 , INDIANA 
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With DI-ACRO 
BENDERS.... 

The DI ACRO Bender makei perfectly 
centered eyes from rod or strip stock at 
high hourly production rates 
Both eye ana centering bend 
are formed with one opera 
tion Any size eye may be 
formed within capacity of 
bender and ductile limits of 
material 

DZ ACRO Precision Bending Is 
accurate to 001' for duplicated 
parts DZ ACRO Benders bend 
angle, channel rod tubing wire 
moulding strip stock. etc 
Mach i n es ara easily adjustable 
for simple compound and re¬ 
ran* bends of varying radii 
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Send for Cotoiet 
DU - LESS DUPLI 
CATTNQ showing many 
kinds of die leas 
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with DI-ACRO Bend 
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Iniineiliatf delivery... , 

3 and 4 inch PORTABLE / REFRACTORS 


FIRST QUALITY DOUBLE OBJECTIVE LENS, 
LOW POWER FINDER with CROSSHAIRS, 
STAR DIAGONAL (or prtsmotk Inverter 
for torrastlol work), RACK AND 
PINION FOCUSING, 5 FOOT / 

HARD MAPLE TRIPOD, jj 

ALUMINUM TUBE T 

3 INCH COMPLETE WITH 45, /# 

90, ISO POWER EYEPIECES ^ IW 

$325 

4 INCH COMPLETE WITH 60, 

12ft 240 ROWE* EYEPIECES 



Objective tentei ore precision ground of the 
very highest quality crown and flinf'optlcal 
glass, and corrected for chromatic and 
spherical aberrations Goth Instruments re 
veal details as found on Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn with unusual richness and brilliance 
These and other portable reflecting and re 
fractlng types are available immediately 
descriptive folders sent on request Inquiries 
On permanently mounted instruments for col 
lege and private observatories are Invited 
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With a little spar# tlmo—with no financial outlay you can 
taka cara of NEW ONE YEAR subscriptions far SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN and abo for now and 
renewal subscriptions for other publications. 

There are probably hundreds of homes within a one mile radius of yours, In which this 
magazine and other popular publications ore read regularly These magazine reoders prefer 
to pfooe their subscriptions through a reliable local magazine service 

When you discover how easy and profitable It Is to establish a neighborhood subscription 
service, you will wont to start writing your own pay-checks. This coupon {will bring you 
complete details without cost or obligation 


INDEPENDENT AGENCY DIVISION 

Room 1301, 250 Park Avenue, New York, 17, N Y 

Without cost or obligation, please tell me hew to start a neighborhood mogaztno Subscription 
Service, 



POCTOPPYC 


to ram, fog, or snowfall Applications 
include traffic control, counting and 
limiting, and protection of restricted 
locations 

The light source contains a lamp, 
transformer, and motor-driven slotted 
disk which interrupts, or modulates, 
the light beam at about 900 cycles per 
second The photoelectric relay, a prod¬ 
uct of the General Electric Company, 
has a tuned circuit which allows the 
relay to be responsive only to a light 
beam modulated at this frequency It 
is not sensitive to changes in natural 
or artificial illumination The light 
source has an infra-red filter which 
removes most of the visible light from 
the beam 

SOAP DISPENSER 

Operate* Automatically Whan Hands 
Break Beam of bghl 

Poo ring soap automatically into hands 
as they are brought beneath the spout, 
a liquid soap dispenser is especially 
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well suited for use in hospitals and aid 
stations Operating by means of a pho¬ 
toelectric relay, the dispenser has no 
valves or handles to be worked Hands 
placed beneath the spout interrupt a 
light beam, activating the relay which 
controls the pouring mechanism The 
flow of soap ceases as the hands are 
withdrawn 

The unit, manufactured by E J 
Scarry and Company, measures 8% by 
7V4 by 18 inches, and operates on a 
regular 110-volt, 60 cycle power line 


SOLDER FEEDER 

Attaches fo Standard Soldering 
Iron to Free One Hand 

Clamping on to any standard electric 
soldering iron, a device which smoothly 
feeds solder at the touch of the finger¬ 
tip, frees one hand to manipulate parts, 
pliers, or screw driver By feeding the 
proper amount of solder at the right 
time and place, the Solder-Matic, as 
the device is called, eliminates molten 
solder drippage, improving quality of 
workmanship, and enables the operator 
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to do a better job in crowded spots or 
awkward positions 

Solder m short lengths, in small coils, 
or fed from a spool as large as 25 
pounds can be handled by the new 
attachment, product of the Nelpm 
Manufacturing Company It takes solder 
from 1/16 to 3/16 inch in diameter, and 
feeds up to 3/16 inch per stroke Screw 
adjustment of the stainless steel nozzle 
guides solder where it is needed, re¬ 
gardless of the size or shape of the par¬ 
ticular soldering tip being used 


SAFETY POWER CABLE 

No/t-Spark/ng in Short Circuit to 
lower Mine Explosion Danger 

T o aid in the prevention of coal mine 
explosions, a new cable that will not 
spark when short circuited has been 
developed by electrical engineers The 
new feature of the cable is a fine 
strand of copper wire embedded be¬ 
tween the inner and outer layers of 
insulation In the event of damage to 
the insulation the fine wire catches 
incipient current leakage before an 
arc can occur, and carries it to a sen¬ 
sitive circuit breaker which cuts off 
the power 

The cable was developed jointly by 
engineers of United States Rubber 
Company and Leonard Wilson of Ken¬ 
ilworth Mines It is expected to elimi¬ 
nate a common source of danger in 
coal mines This type of cable is used 
to carry power to heavy equipment 
employed in digging and transporting 
coal The cable, trailing on the ground, 
is in constant danger of being dam¬ 
aged 

TEMPERATURE RECORDER 

Is Small, light Weight, and 
Shock-Resistant 

Intended for use in the many applica¬ 
tions where an easily portable tem¬ 
perature recording instrument is 
necessary, a miniature shock-proof 
temperature recorder is particularly 
suitable for use in trucks, railroad cars, 
and airplanes in transit, as well as in 
other operations where vibration is en¬ 
countered Because of its small size and 
portability, it is also useful for check¬ 
ing refrigerating, heating, and air-con¬ 
ditioning equipment The instrument 
is available in two forms the single- 
pen recording thermometer for record¬ 
ing temperature only, and the two-pen 
temperature and time-operation re¬ 
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corder, which charts the running time 
of refrigeration motors, for example, 
in addition to recording temperature 
Simplicity of design and construction 
ensures accuracy in recording A spe¬ 
cial transparent, unbreakable plastics 
front permits full view of entire chart 
and pen-arm Pen-arm is “jiggle- 
proof," and thus temperature record 
is unaffected by Vibration The instru¬ 
ment, developed by the C J Tagliabue 
Manufacturing Company, is available 
in models to operate in a wide variety 
of ranges Chart drive is a seven-day 
spring-propelled mechanism with 
charts of 24- or 72-hour duration 
Each recorder is enclosed in an alumi¬ 
num case and the overall dimensions 
ire 5% inches square, 4 Vi inches deep, 
and total weight is less than 3V4 pounds 


FENCE TOOL ^ 

Combines Hammer, Ripper, 
and Pair of Pliers 

Eliminating the inconvenience of car¬ 
rying a heavy bag of tools through the 
fields a light, compact implement Is no 
larger than a small hammer, yet it 
splices, cuts, and stretches wires, and 
pulls nails and staples It is a combina¬ 
tion hammer, ripper, and pair of pliers 
Easier to use than ordinary fence tools, 
the manufacturer, the Hercules Forge 



Corporation, also claim^ that it does a 
neater, stronger, and more permanent 
job than heretofore possible 

In appearance, the Fence Master, as 
it is called, is much like a combination 
claw hammer and pair of pliers It 
is made of heat treated, drop forged 
chrome-molybdenum steel Finish is 
nickel plate, weight is 1 Vz pounds, 
length 10 V 4 inches, width at hammer 
and claw end, 5V& Inches 

FLY ASH COLLECTOR 

Of Aluminum Tubing Features Small 
Diameter For High Efficiency 

A departure from conventional tubu¬ 
lar-type dust collectors, a new unit 
uses a cast aluminum tube only three 
inches in diameter As a result, effi¬ 
ciency is high because of increased 
centrifugal forces Small diameter and 
flush inlets of this unit, product of the 
Aero tec Corporation, permit closer 
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WE CAN MAKE A 
MIRROR SURFACE OF 
ALMOST ANY METAL! 

Experience gained over the past 
ten years enables us to advise 
you intelligently regarding spe¬ 
cial mirror problems Most of 
our customers find that our 
regular CHROLUMINUM, 
DUOLUX, and RHODIUM 
mirrors are precisely adapted 
for their purposes But if you 
have m mind a problem in¬ 
volving the possible use of thin 
metallic films, get in touch with 
EVAPORATED at ITHACA 

Descriptive folder on request 


High vacuum chambers are used in 
the production of our mirrors 
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Today, war worries hare been succeeded 
by an atomic turmoil. Far-reaching 
changes hare always followed wars-"* 
and the man who has kept pace always 
comes out on top. 

Come what may, one need is never 
completely filled—'the need for compe¬ 
tent executives to direct business and 
industry In tumultuous times like those 
of today, this demand multiplies Right 
now, the outlook for ambitious men it 
brighter than ever before—if they have 
the training to take advantage of op¬ 
portunities 

The training needed is not narrowly 
specialized, but goes broad and deep, 
probing the basic principles that underly 
mil business It provides the knowledge 
that enables men to direct the activities 
of others not in one department or one 
kind of business, but in any business It 
supplies the "know how” that enables 
top executives to manage any business 

flow to get such executive training 


Takes months instead of years 

This knowledge takes years to acquire 
by ordinary methods Through Institute 
training, the process is concentrated and 
thus finished in a matter of months It 
does not interfere with a man's present 
position, being taken at home, during 
spare hours More than 430,000 men 
have subscribed, many call it "a turning 
point in their lives." 

Many prominent contributors 

One reason why file Institute Course is 
so basic, thorough and scientific is found 
m its list of prominent contributors 
Among them are such men as Thomas 
J Watson, President, International Busi 
ness Machines Corp , Frederick W 
Pickard, Vice President and Director, 
E. I du Pont de Nemours 8c Co , Clifton 
Slusser, Vice President, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co, and Herman Steinkraus, 
President, Bridgeport Brass Company 


Training of this kind is provided by the 
Modern Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute The 
Course covers the four major functions 
of business—Production, Marketing, Fi¬ 
nance and Accounting It turns out not 
accountants, or salesmen or production 
men, but exeemthm! 


Fill in and mail this 
coupon today, and a 
fr*t copy of "Forging 
Ahead in Business” 
will be mailed to you. 



"Forging Ahead in Business"-FREE! 

You can read the Institute’s stimulating 
story in the 64-page booklet "Forging 
Ahead in Business ” Convenient, time¬ 
saving, it is offered without cost or obli¬ 
gation Simply fill in and mail the coupon' 


ICANDER HAMILTON INST1TUTB 
W.3L 71 Wwtt 2)cd Sc 
ew York 10, NY 
In Canada 94 WfUioftoo Sttwc, West. 
Toronto t, Out 

Please mail me, without cost, a cop? of 

& mb**-**® MfiM> 

Name .* . 

Firm Name 
Btuineas Addreu 
Position 

Home Address . 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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spacing of the tubes, and reduce eddy 
currents normally present with pro¬ 
truding wing-type inlets 
An Interesting side light on a similar 
Aerotec tube, is the fact that it serves 
as the fly ash eliminator between com¬ 
bustor and turbine in the latest de¬ 
velopments of gas turbines for locomo¬ 
tives As a result of this performance, 
tests were run to determine the re¬ 
sistance of the cast aluminum tubes, 
developed in co-operation with the 
Aluminum Company of America, to 
fly ash, compared to steel and cast 
iron tubes, with a view toward power- 
plant applications Surprisingly, the 
aluminum tube was coinparable to cast 
iron on identical abrasive tests This 
lighter tube, a permanent-mold cast¬ 
ing, is produced to closer tolerances 
than any other method will permit 


FEED-TRAVERSE DRIVE 

Affords Stepless Speeds 
With Close Control 

Composed of an a c traverse motor 
and a d c feed motor packaged into one 
unit, a new feed-traverse drive for 
machine tools has been developed by 



Drlvs ash Installed ea eeariHaattsa drill¬ 
ing, willing, tapping, and baring waablna 


General Electric engineers The new 
drive is completely factory assembled, 
and produces a wide range of stepless 
feed and traverse speeds with close 
speed control Two developmental units 
have been applied to machines, and 
surveys are now being made to deter¬ 
mine other important applications Both 
motors in the unit drive into a differ¬ 
ential gear which has a single output 
shaft 

Individual mounting of the parts is 
not necessary, since the component 
parts are all assembled as a unit at 
the factory To install, the gear end of 
the unit is simply mounted on the ma¬ 
chine to be driven. The unit can be 
easily inspected and oiled without re¬ 
moving it from the driven machine 
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Control tor tho motors la standard and 
it may ba mounted whanrrar ooo- 
vaiimt 

On th* developmental units, a tra- 
vene spaed of 405 revolutions par 
minute was provided, and a feed speed 
range of 63 to 63 revolutions per min¬ 
ute Feed speed ranges of 20 to 1 or 
greater can easily be provided 


REVERSE ELECTROPLATING 

forms Bettor Distributed Coat 
Of Greater Density 

R educing polishing costs as well as 
providing an electro-deposit of great 
smoothness, increased density, and de¬ 
creased porosity, a process for electro¬ 
plating involves a periodic reverse 
plating cycle in which the plating cur¬ 
rent is reversed briefly at short in¬ 
tervals Better plate distribution and 
thicker than normal deposits are ob¬ 
tained at higher current densities than 
are used in conventional processes 

Laboratory study has shown that ex¬ 
cellent results may be obtained with 
high-speed copper cyanide baths using 
a five-second plating to one-second 
deplating cycle However, in commer¬ 
cial practice it has been shown that a 
20 to 4 second cycle, as well as cycles 
intermediate between this and the 5 
to 1 second cycle, are quite satisfactory 
The PR Process, which is an engineer¬ 
ing development of the Westmghouse 
Electric Corporation, has also been 
found to have advantages when applied 
to the Haneon-Van Winkle-Munnmg 
Amine Copper Process to the extent I 
that higher current densities may be ! 
used and improved deposits may be 
obtained Early experimental work in¬ 
dicates that the process la also applicable 
to acid baths such as the conventional 
nickel baths 

Equipment manufactured by the 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Com¬ 
pany which is available at the present 
time for use in periodic reverse plating 
consists of an electronic time-contactor 
unit capable of handling up to 50 am¬ 
peres with a range of a fraction of one 
second to 25 seconds for each portion 
(anodic and cathodic) of the time cycle 


BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE 

Affords Three-Oimensiona/ Vision 
For Minute Industrial Tasks 

K^aonitying objects in their normal 
three dimensions, a new Industrial 
microscope is the outgrowth of experi¬ 
ence gained in World War II when a 
special type of microscope was needed 
to perform many precise operations, 
such as the drilling of microscopic 
holes in Diesel engine fuel injection 
jets, the assembly of miniature radio 
and radar tubes, and the production of 
hundreds of other top priority war 
materials 

As industrial microscopes were not 
available to meet the urgent demand, 
it became necessary to convert for war 
production work a binocular stereo¬ 
scopic microscope developed by Ameri¬ 
can Optical Company for medical and 



biological use Very shortly this type 
of microscope became one of the 
scarcest of all optical instruments, and 
carried one of the highest priorities 
In many operations, special fittings 
had to be designed to utilize the micro¬ 
scope, but there was no time during 
the hectic war days to redesign the 
instrument for industrial operations 
The new industrial microscope, how¬ 
ever, is specially designed and built to 
expedite numerous operations where 
minute details must be closely ob¬ 
served Work can easily be performed 


under tha inatrumant baoauaa tha mag¬ 
nified fanaga is aaan right sida up and 
not inverted, while tha optical system 
with converging objectives, achromati¬ 
cally corrected, clearly shows length, 
width, and depth with enhanced per¬ 
spective 

The microscope’s two eyepieces are 
also mounted according to the normal 
convergence of the eyes for close work, 
are adjustable, reducing eyestrain 
when the instrument is used for long 
periods of time 

The instrument can be used conven¬ 
tionally or bolted to a machine through 
a hole provided m the base It may 
also be attached to specially designed 
brackets on machines 


ROTARY HAND PUMP 

Measures and Dispenses Liquid at 
Rate of 10 Gallons Per Minute 

Built with a meter registering eight 
gallons, and equipped with a 9999 gal¬ 
lon totalizer* a new rotary hand pump 
is intended for fueling or dispensing 
liquids up to 10,000 SSU viscosity 
The unit, manufactured by Bowser, 
Inc, includes a 40-inch suction pipe 
with bung attachment, an eight-inch 
oil-resistant discharge hose, and an 
aluminum nozzle The 10-gallon-per- 
minute pump also features an alumi¬ 
num rotor, graphite-carbon vanes, 
cadmium plated packmg nut, and 
stainless steel springs 


ASTRONOMICAL OBJECTIVES 



W* can ship from stock quality agronomical objectives 
with tha following featured 

1 Superior optical dtiigo utilizing a larger air aopara 
non Color corrected on C and F and hand corrected 
on apacing to reduca reaiduaU to a minimum. Com 
pletely freed of coma 

2 Glass air aurfacea magnesium fluoride coated in¬ 
creasing light tranamiMion approximately 10 per cent 

3 Quality optical glass precision annealed and held 
to one ring test plate match 

4 Cell made to precision tolerances and suitably 
coated to prevent stray light reflections Bach cell en 
graved with effective focal length end serial number 

These objectives are supplied as follows t 


3 " 

C A 

45" 

BFL 

$ 62 00 

4" 

CA 

60 " 

BFL 

#138 00 

6" 

C A. 

90 " 

BFL 

MM 00 


T h ese objectives are sold with cells end rigidly tested 
on star diffraction patterns and resolving power before 
being sold 


ORTHOSCOPIC 


OCULARS 


We have in stock for immediate delivery the best 
eyepiece ever produced for astronomical and sclen 
trfic work with the following characteristicst 

1 Tour-element design giving a flat, beautifully 
corrected field of 50' covering more than 160 par 
cent of the area of the conventional Ramadan for 
the same power This eyepiece is e "must * for RFT 
work 

2 Precision optical tlemenrs magnesium fluoride 
coated Increaamg the light transmission epprom 
mately 10 per cent 

3 Simple take-down for cleaning 

4 Precision metal parti black anodised for anti 
reflection and outside ground to 1*4" 

3 Clean mechanical design permitting comfortable 

observation and ease of focusing 

These eyepieces ere produced in 16mm and 32mm 

effective focal length only 

Price postpaid, $9 S3 each 



We Guarantee Complete Satisfaction 
or Money Refunded 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


BUNDOK SCIENTIFIC OHUWKNT, I. 0 . Bax B8, Malvern*, Haw Ytrk 
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Best Sellers in Science 


PROCEDURES IN EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS— 
By Jok r Strong PA D A wealth of uerfu] data 
of a prartlral kind for the conatructor experimenter 
and ■killed craftsman $7 4ft 

HICH FREQUENCY INDUCTION HEATING — 

By Frank W Curlia Aniwcrs many question* con 
renting Induction heating and its utility in Indus 
trial procciass Thoroughly practical in scope f5 10 

MUSICAL ACOUSTICS — By Charles Culver 
Textbook for college students majoring in music 
and essentially physics throughout Covers all impor 
tant phase* of aaoustics of music 99 10 

PLASTICS — By J H DuBolm Third edition 
again revised and enlargad with two four color 
plates This I* an important book on the whole 
general subject of plastics plus much brand new 
materia) on synthetic rubber manufacturing proc 
eases and plastics moldings |S 10 

NORTON’S STAR ATLAS AND TELESCOPIC 
HANDBOOK—By Norton mnd Inglls New tenth 
edition of a standard work with main charts re 
drawn for epoch of 1950 Standby lor amateurs 
past the cradle roll $5 35 

THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY — By Albert 

Elailsln Second edition with added chapter de 
scribing advances since publication of first edition 
some 2ft years ago Requires knowledge of advanced 
mathematics and physics, not a popular eiposltlon 

93 10 

THE SCIENTISTS SPEAK — Edited by Wmrrmn 

Weaver A review of recent advances in all of 
the ariencea and a wide ranging diacusaion of the 
meaning of science In the modern world This book 
brings together the 79 silence talks by 81 
distlnguiahed scientists which were broadcast at 
the intermission of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Sunday afternoon concerts In the 1945 46 
and 1948 47 scaaona 93 95 

RADIANT HEATING «— By T Nmpier Adlmm 

Complete information lor engineers architects and 
contractors on design installation and control of 
hot water steam warm air and electric radiant 
heating ayatema 96 10 

SLIDE RULE SIMPLIFIED — By C O Barris 

Haw to use a slide rule without any of the mysti 
fir at Ion that often surrounda this Important tool of 
the engineer Excellent illustration* make everything 
clear 94 lO Including a slide rule for book alone 

93 as 

MACHINERY’S HANDBOOK — 13th Edition 

Bible of the mechanical industry 1911 pages 
of latest standards data and Information required 
daily In shop and drafting room 96 10 


and Technology 


THE FINSTEIN THEORY OF RELATIVITY _ 

By L tL mnd B G Limbmr An Intermediate book 
from which engineers and the like can get cloae 
to an understanding of relativity Partly In lan 
guage but largely in mathematics of college grade 
mainly calculus 93 10 

IIEAT PUMPS — By Sporn, Ambrose, mnd 
Baumeister Presents the basic facta on the design 
operation Installation and maintenance of heat 
pumps for either heating or cooling in domestic and 
Industrial applications $8 6ft 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS, VOL III—OPTICS 

- By Fronds Weston 5cars One of the most 

modem works on physical optics available today 
At college level It coven the subject with emphasis 
an physical principles rather than practical appli 
rations 95 10 

IF YOU MUST CAMBI E —By MmurUm Lenihan 
Statistical safety as practiced by Insurance com 
panics applied to bridge dice roulette horse* 
and ao on No guarantee of succosaful systems 
but sound advice lightly handled 93 10 

EXPERIMENTAl PLASTICS AND SYNTHETIC 

RESINS — By C F D Almllo Explicit directions 
for making most of the well knuwn plastics and 
resins using a minimum of laboratory equipment 
Many of the processes can be translated dlrectlv 
into Industrial applications 93 10 

FUNDAMENTALS Or OPTICAL ENGINEERING 
— By Donald H Jacobs This work starts out 
at the very beginning is mainly non mathematical 
and is pmbablr the beat suited of all existing books 
as an Introduction to optical design Author Is a 
physicist at Bureau of Standards 9ft 60 

THE HOME FREEZER HANDBOOK—By Gmrmld 

J Stout Detailed inductions for building an I 
operating home freezers* large and small that are 
low In first cost and economical to run Section oil 
preparation of foods for freezing 94.10 

INDUCTION HEATING „ By Osborn* Brmcm y 
Johnson, Cable and Kagan Principle* and theory 
practical application* of motor generator and high 
frequency induction heating circuits and ire 
qumey generation and comparison* of heat treating 
methods 93 10 

AN OIL BURNER HANDBOOK—fly L J Whalen 

How oil burner* work, how to get the greatest 
efficiency from them how to aonaerve fuel and 
what in do about troubles are all told here In 
simple understandable language—for home owners 
or technicians 93 SO 


Tenitt Thia revised edition contains 
32 pages and 100 illustrations of 
cellulose ester thermoplastics In addi¬ 
tion to describing what Tenite is, how 
it is made, and for what kinds of ap¬ 
plications it is suited, this booklet also 
enumerates its physical properties and 
then lists them in tabular summary 
form Tennessee Kastman Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tennessee —Gratis 

Compressed An Handbook is a 400- 
page reference on applications, in¬ 
stallation, operation, and maintenance 
of compressing equipment and air-pow¬ 
ered tools of all types Much new and 
original data have been added to defini¬ 
tions, test standards, and basic tables 
and formulas formerly published as 
*'‘Trade Standards ” Compressed Air and 
Gas Institute, 90 West Street, New York, 
New York —$3 00 in the United States, 
$3SO elsewhere 

Designs for Helicopters, by I B Lasko- 
witz, MJS, is a 24-page booklet con¬ 
taining specifications and patent draw¬ 
ings giving details of three different de¬ 
signs for helicopters with manual and 
automatic blade pitch angle changing 
means Also included are six outline 
drawings showing the application of the 
principles set forth in specifications and 
patent drawings I B Laskowitz, 284 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 25, New 
York —$200 

How To Select Binoculars For those 
looking for guidance in selecting 
proper binoculars for typo and excel¬ 
lence, this 24-page well-illustrated 
booklet gives a layman’s version of the 
fundamental principles of optics as they 
are related to binoculars Essential re- 
quireqments in specific types of binocu¬ 
lars (for theater, general daylight 
sports, magnified night vision, and so 
on) are related to magnification, field 
of view, brilliance of image, and quality 
of image Sard Binoculart, KoIUman 
Instrument Division of Square D Com¬ 
pany, Elmhurst, New York —25 cents 

The Observer’s Handbook for 1948 con¬ 
tains data on the planets and other 
astronomical phenomena, month by 
month, also lists of double and multiple 
stars, variables, four star maps, an 
ephemeris of the Sun, and miscellaneous 
astronomical data Most amateur as¬ 
tronomers obtain this booklet each 
year Royal Astronomical Society of 
Canada, Three Willcocks Street, Toron¬ 
to, Ontario, Canada —25 cents 


(Th* above price* are postpaid In the United State* Add on (oreten orders, 3S< for 
postage on oacb book w*pt as noted All price* snbjeet to chang* without 
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Manual or Underpasses and Service 
Tunnels Describing and illustrating 
shapes and sizes of openings, this 84- 
page manual shows how underground 
passageways for people, livestock, mer- 
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KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 
ENDURED WITH 
THE PYRAMIDS 



A SEC 
FOR THE 
OF LIFE 

TBTHENCB came the knowledge i 
^ built the Pyramids? Where did ’ 
the firat builder* m the Nile Valley acquire 
their astounding wisdom that started man 
on his upward climb? Did their knowledge 
come from a race now submerged beneath 
the see? From what concealed source came 
the wisdom that produced such characters 
as Amcnhotep IV, Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac 
Newton, and a host of others? 

Today it t$ known that they discovered 
and used certain Secret Methods for the 
development of their inner power of mind 
They truly learned to master life This 
secret art of living has been preserved and 
handed down throughout the ages and to¬ 
day is extended to those who dare use its 
profound principles to meet and solve the 
of life i 


problems 


in these complex times. 


ThU Sealed Book — FREE 

The Rosicrucians (not a religious organi¬ 
zation) have prepared an unusual book, 
which will be sent free to sincere inquirers, 
in which the method of receiving these 
principles and natural laws is explained. 
Write today for your copy of this 
sealed book. Possibly it will be the 
first step whereby you can accom- 
[ phsh many of your secret ambitions 
, and the building of personal 
' achievements. Address your m- 
, quiry to: Sen be y t y j-j. 



The RQSICRUCIANS 

( AMORC) 

San Jose, California 


For Scientific and Technical 
Books 

Try oor Book Dopartmoot 
SeiBNTIPIC AMIRICAN 


chandise, and utility lines can be effi¬ 
cient and economical Suggestions are 
given on floors, drainage, lighting, 
brackets, and end treatment Armco 
Drainage and Metal Products , Inc, 
Middletown, Ohio —Gratis Request 
this manual on your business letter¬ 
head 

Great Idea This is a single sheet show¬ 
ing the advantages of self-adhesive 
labels It is one of a senes of illustrated 
sheets which are available for produc¬ 
tion, for carrying instructions, or the 
electrical industry Avery Adhesive 
Label Corporation , 36 West Union 

Street , Pasadena 1 , California —Gratis 

How to Solve Communication Prob¬ 
lems is an eight-page booklet de¬ 
scribing some available types of inter¬ 
communication installations, stressing 
their time-saving applications Also 
mentioned are voice-paging and Indus¬ 
trial music systems Executone, Inc, 
415 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
New York—Gratis 

Fifteen Building Maintenance Prob¬ 
lems Of interest and value to plant 
owners, engineers, and maintenance 
men, this folder points out solutions to 
such problems as leaky roofs, worn 
flashings and gutters, rough concrete 
and wood floors, concrete dust, spalled 
walls, and loose pointing Stonhard 
Company, 403 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 8, Pennsylvania—Gratis 

Rempe Engineering Data Book Pre¬ 
pared for design engineers, this 34- 
page booklet contains the fundamentals 
of pipe and fin coil calculations And in 
addition to design and reference sec¬ 
tions, the booklet also covers auch sub¬ 
jects as inspecting, testing, and finish¬ 
ing of coils, calculations of heating and 
cooling coils, methods of computing fin 
coil surfaces, application of coils to par¬ 
ticular types of heating and cooling 
units, and properties of saturated steam 
Rempe Company, 340 North Sacra¬ 
mento Boulevard , Chicago 12, /Uinois 
--$1.50 

Corrosion-Resistant Materials and 
Equipment is a 16-page booklet pre¬ 
pared to aid m the selection of proper 
or suitable corrosion-resistant materials 
or equipment and to point out how they 
are used for combating corrosion Re¬ 
quest Bulletin K United State* Stone¬ 
ware Company, Attention Mr R W 
Grace Akron 9, Ohio —Grafts 

Metricator Air Gage In 12 pages this 
bulletin outlines the simplicity and 
characteristics of this air gage Illustra¬ 
tions and sectional views show how the 
method of gaging can be used in in¬ 
spection Federal Products Corporation , 
1144 Eddy Street, Providence, Rhode 
/stand —Gratis 

The Ionotron Giving design ipecifica- 
tions, installation data, and per¬ 
formance reports, this booklet shows 
how the Ionotron static electricity 
eliminator is applied to printing presses 
in all printing processes United States 
Radium Corporation, 535 Pearl Street, 
New York 7, New York —Gratia 


FREE 


BARGAIN CATALOG 

BOOKS 


U m Wok* of All pub. 

Ushers listed Id our 
53rd Annual Bargain Catalog of 330 pages Old-time 
favorite#—latest best sellers Reference notion 

Juvenile History Scientific etc Supplying school* 
coUeaea libraries and thousands of individual cus¬ 
tomers Sen* poe t car* to**/ fer our new IMS eat 
ale* • Bargains In Books. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY CO, Dopt. 197 

964*366 Vw Monro. St, Chicago 6, Illlnoit 


THK BINARY SUM RULE 


equals S 30 nmh 

straight Slide Rule In 
precision Has C 
A. K, Log LU 
LL3 LL4, Binary 
and Subtract Seals* 
Qtves Trl* Functions 
from 0 to 90 degress 
and reads to 1 Minute. 
The Engine - divided 
Scales are on white 

enameled metal Per¬ 
manently accurate Die 

Large figures and 
graduations eliminate 
eyestrain exceptional value end utility Price 
with Case and Instruction* *7 35 Circulars free 
Your money back u you ore not entirely satisfied 

ailMR Slid* Salt Co. Box MS, Sturt, FIs. 

Slide Avis Makers since ISIS 


LL3 

Add 



15,000 1077 

FORMULAS PAGES 


HOPKINS’ 
“CYCLOPEDIA 
OF FORMULAS” 


Thousands of copies of this ac¬ 
knowledged leader among books of 
formulas arc being used daily 


$6 00 postpaid ( Domestic) 
$6 50 postpaid (Foreign) 


Ordor from 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

24 We»» 40th Strew New York IS, 
N Y 


INVENTORS 

l>am how to protect your Invention The 
U S Patent Office advises the Inventor un¬ 
less he I* familiar with such matters to 
engage n competent registered patent at¬ 
torney or agent to represent him We main¬ 
tain a staff of registered patent attorneys 
ready to serve you In the handling of your 
patent matters. 

Special booklet '’Patent Guide for the In¬ 
ventor containing detailed information eon 
cerning patent protection and procedure 
with Record of Invention” form will be 
forward ed upon request—without obl igation 

CLARENCE A . O'BRIEN 
A HARVEY JACOBSON 

Registered Patent Attorneys 
7WC District National Mdg, WaNiIngton 5,D C 
lMstit teed ms copy of Patent Quid* for the loren 
tor and sift Record of Invention form This 
request does not ohUsate me. 

Name....... .- 

Address - . ——. 

City_State- 
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Our Book Corner 


ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 

Kr*g r**r tight S 1 *• 

Shotgun nipple# » 

Cart, belt, doubJ# row cal M •• 

Mayimt Modal *M book J* „ 

Flint ptatol barrel »' uwd ™ ‘ 

Havolvar bouter black cal W 
Angular bajoneu 45/70 £ 

Antique oil cup .. 

Infield butt ewlreU _ *• 

10 aeeortad flint# 101 ** 

Wr*i do no* htclud* po»t*g* 

Article* ifaowa In apadel circular lor atanp 
1949 catalog, 309 page*, over 2,000 Ulurtre 
done of gun*, piatoli, aabare, helmet* ued«t* 
button*, ate , mailed in U 5 for oa* dollar 

FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 

501 Broadway Naw York It N Y 


If an INVENTOR 

BELIEVE! HE HAS AN INVENTION 

a search of the most pertinent prior U S 
Patents should be made and a report ob¬ 
tained relative to its patentability Write 
for further particulars as to patent protec 
tlon and procedure and Invention Record 
form at one* No obligation 

MoMORROW, BERMAN * DAVIDSON 

RtSlsttrvd Patent Attorneys 
1755 Victor Building Working tea 1, D C 



<Fov\y{hiiU) in Radio! 


Radolek U buying headquarter! tor BlBOLU 
Radio-Electronic repelr and replace- L m 

gam* nmtU. Large *tocka eoaplete /1 
aalaotlona. knwrt prloa* Send lor 1/ 
nun Kadolak Buying Child* M 

Rodelek Co, Dept CM27 f ——_ 

401 W « o o doM > , CHkogo 4, 111 


FREE RADIO BUYING GUIDE 


_ A STUDY AT HOME for PertoneJ 

■ kVBl Sucre** and LARGER BARN 
H Mai INGS 39 year* expert In*true 

■ tlon-ever 108,000 »tudent* en 

■ mWU rolled LL.B Degree awarded 
ra !■ ■■ All text material furni*bad Ea«v 

15 " CTTcr P |^BE G looted 
raWM and Bxecutiva Guidance/' 

AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 

Dgfrt M-SA 444 N Michigan Av», Chicago 11 III 


DIAMONDS .... 

IommImI Tull U lnCutry 

Many production procstsss con um 
diamonds with profit — but only wh*n 
Hity art property utilized to obtain 
maximum results. Now you con obtain, 
In ono volume, complete ond concise 
information on industrial diamonds and 
their uses in hardne* testing, wheel 
dressing# cutting metallic and non- 
metallk materials, machining glass# 
rock drilling, ond wira drawing All of 
Ibis, and mom, in 

DIAMOND TOOLS 

By raul Gredxlnskl 

Technical oooeulUnt indartfUl Diamond 
JUnew London 

94.60 postpaid 

Order from 

SQIENTIFtO AMERICA* 

M Wee* 40th Street, New Yerk 1C, N. Y 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT of Scientific American h conducted, with the co 
operation of the Editors, to moke available for you a comprehensive book 
service Each month the Edltore select ond review In these columns new books 
In a wide range of scientific and technical fields. In addition, they are ready 
at all times to advise you regarding the best available books on any subject 
You are Invited to use this service freely Tell our Book Deportment what 
kind of boob you want and you will bo furnished with the names of avail 
able books, Including prices When Inquiring about books, please be spe¬ 
cific; remember that we can be of the greqtgst help orly when you tell us 
just what you are looking for Books listed In these columns may be ordered 
from our Book Department Add 25 cents per book for moiling outside U S 
Ail remittances are to be made In U 5 funds Prices given ore subject to 
change without notice 


ADVENTURES IN MAN'S 
FIRST PLASTIC 

By Nelson S Knaggs 

T his book is an adventure book, but it 
is a great deal more than that It in¬ 
cludes, with the adventures of the 
author and others seeking natural 
waxes, a huge amount of information 
regarding these important industrial 
raw materials Waxes gathered from 
the remote comers of the world serve 
industry and mankind in many diverse 
ways, and the whole picture of their 
origins, collection, history, and appli¬ 
cations form the subject matter of this 
fascinating book Whether you are in¬ 
terested in romance, in industry, or in 
both, this book has much of interest 
and value for you (329 pages, 6 by 9 
inches, illustrated ) — $6 85 postpaid — 
DHK 


YOUR HOME AND HOW TO 
BUILD IT YOURSELF 

By Woyne C Leckey 

P erhaps only a genius without a sub¬ 
stantial mechanical background could 
learn all about the construction of a 
home from a single book, nevertheless 
this comprehensive volume will go a 
long way toward unfailing funda¬ 
mentals in the beginner'* mind, or as¬ 
sisting the advanced amateur carpenter 
in carrying out a project of such mag¬ 
nitude Most of the story is told in ex¬ 
cellent drawings and equally good 
photographs, and the subject is cov¬ 
ered from preliminary layout through 
excavation and masonry work to fram¬ 
ing, sheathing, plumbing, electrical wir¬ 
ing, and all of the thousands and one 
details which go into house construc¬ 
tion (9 by 11 inches, permanent plas¬ 
tics binding, paper covers )—$310 post¬ 
paid —AJPJ> 

FOOTNOTES ON NATURE 

By John Kieron 

T hose who like to endure all sorts 
of weather in order to enjoy the 
birds, the plants, the insects, and other 
wild life will find this book thrillingly 
informative Those who do not like 
such things will find t hem s elv es won¬ 
dering how a brilliant mind like John 
Kiermn could become so insipid. And 


those who have the temperament for 
this sort of hobby but never have tried 
it will find John Kieran plunging them 
head first into a life time of enjoy¬ 
ment John Kieran, as almost every¬ 
body knows, is a past master at using 
words to make scenes come alive, and 
the wood engravings by Nora S Un¬ 
win are excellent (279 pages, 8 Vt by 
5 Vz inches, 17 illustrations)—$310 
postpaid —fi.L C » 

SCIENCE IN PROGRESS- 
FIFTH SERIES 

Edited by George A Baitsell 

A s with the previous books of this 
series, the present one contains re¬ 
cent lectures by outstanding scientist*, 
bringing their particular specialties 
up to date The lectures were origi¬ 
nally prepared for the Sigma XI Na¬ 
tional Lectureships The present vol¬ 
ume contains 11 chapters, each by a 
different scientist and on a different 
subject These include Jewett on the 
future of scientific research, Macsl- 
wane on geophysics, Kerst on the beta¬ 
tron and high energy radiations, Taylor 
on catalysis, Michael!* on oxidation 
and respiration, Beadle on genes, Rous 
on cancer, Stakm&n on plant diseases, 
Speidel on cell metabolism, and Evans 
on anterior pituitary hormones An 
important scientific work possessing 
interest for the well-informed layman 
(353 pages, 6 by 9 inches, illustrated) 
—$5 10 postpaid — DJIJC 

SOILLESS GROWTH 
OF PLANTS 

By Carleton Ellis and M W Swaney 

Second Edition Revised and 
Enlarged by Tom Eastwood 

T ux fact that vegetables and flowers 
can be grown in tanks of chemicals 
and without the use of soil has stimu¬ 
lated many Imaginations But the gen¬ 
eral impression has been that such 
farming Is a hobby only, l ia bl e to 
weird results in the hands of the ama¬ 
teur, and of commercial interest only 
In barren lands where ordinary farm¬ 
ing is not feasible This book corrects 
all that It shows that soillam farming 
(hydroponics) can be commercially 
profitable right in the richest of farm- 
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ing districts It is a second edition, 
amplified to add information not found 
In the first It contains page after page 
of scientific analysis, case history, dis¬ 
cussion of further lines of research, 
suggestion for commercial develop¬ 
ment This is, then, a “know how” book 
for the reader who intends to make 
money out of soilless fanning (283 
pages, by 6ft Inches, about 150 il¬ 
lustrations and tables )—$4.85 postpaid 
-EIC 


HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS 
WITH LAIOR 

By Dr. Herbert 5 Minof and 
Louis Zasloff 

P UT forth as a guide to executives, 
this multigraph ed paper-covered 

book focuses attention on the cardinal 
principles of effective labor-manage¬ 
ment relations. It covers underlying 
causes of labor problems, how to deal 
effectively with organized and unorgan¬ 
ized labor, bargaining strategy, pre¬ 
vention of trouble at the source, public 
relations, labor relation laws, and so 
on, (86 pages, 8 by 11 inches, unillus¬ 
trated.) —$2 60 postpaid — AP.P 


RAW MATERIALS FROM 
THE SEA 

By E F Armstrong and L M Miall 

C owccrura the oceans to be a mine 
of some 300 million cubic miles of 
sea water, each weighing 4000 million 
tons and containing 166 million tons 
of dissolved salts, this little book fur¬ 
ther conceives them to be sources of 
all the elements In greater or less pro¬ 
portions, even including radium at a 
rate of about 5 grams per cubic mile 
All of these potential values of the 
oceans are surveyed and the several 
important industries utilizing sea water 
as raw materials are described in some 
detail salt, bromine, magnesium (met¬ 
al and compounds), iodine, potash, and 
the freshening of salt water An inter¬ 
esting and useful reference book (196 
pages, 5ft by 8ft inches, illustrated.) 
—$ 3.85 postpaid —D H.K 


LUMBER—Manufacture, 
Conditioning, Grading, 
Distribution, and Use 

By Nelson C Brown 

N SW significance is being attached to¬ 
day to lumber and lumber products 
Housing problems alone account for 
much of this, and wood is finding new 
I uses in many fields of technology Here 
I la a complete analysis of manufacturing 


Secant* of increased production costs 
of books, publisher*' retail prices to¬ 
day are sub feet to constant change It 
may be necessary, therefore, for our 
book Department to advise book pur 
chasers of Increased costs, oven when 
orders sent are bated on current quo¬ 
tations* 

The Editor 


procedures for converting logs into 
lumber, including a discussion of 
equipment, sawing methods, power re¬ 
quirements, and the use of by-products 
Conditioning of lumber U explained in 
theory and practice, a & is also the grad¬ 
ing process Stress is placed upon the 
outstanding need for efficient and eco¬ 
nomical methods in all stages of lumber 
production, from the standing tree to 
the end uses Obvious purpose of this 
volume is to deal thoroughly with the 
opportunities available to the lumber 
industry and to point up the advan¬ 
tages that can be had through the ap¬ 
plication of technological advances (344 
pages, 6 by 9 inches, well illustrated 
with photographs and drawings) — 
$435 postpaid—A.P-P 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GIANTS 
OF PALOMAR 

By J S Fassero and R W Porter 

B ook of 20 full-page drawings of the 
200-inch telescope reproduced from 
Porters 30- by 40-inch originals in 
pencil, showing the big telescope and 
details of its parts such as the ob¬ 
server’s coop, the 36- by 51-inch ellipti¬ 
cal coud£ mirror and its crane, detail 
of the oil pads, R.A drive and com¬ 
puter, big aluminizing bell jar, also the 
48-inch Schmidt telescope, and a close- 
up of Porter with a Schmidt Eight 
full-page astronomical photographs are 
included since this book is for dis¬ 
tribution to the general public at the 
new observatory Detailed explanations 
face each illustration and all the illus¬ 
trations are on coated paper, full-page, 
suitable for framing (80 pages, 8ft 
by II inches )—$160 postpaid —A GJ 


HENRICrS MOLDS. YEASTS 
AND ACTINOMYCETES 

Second Edition , by C E Skinner, 

C W Emmons , and H M Tsuchiya 

T ins second edition of the late Prof 
Henrici’s “Handbook for Students of 
Bacteriology” continues and brings up 
to date the subject matter of the origi¬ 
nal edition in as nearly the manner of 
the original author as has been possible 
for others following after The present 
book is addressed to students not in 
the narrow sense of those pursuing 
their studies in classrooms but rather 
in the sense of all those who still seek 
to learn This volume is a standard work 
in Its field and is the principal and 
constant reference work of those in¬ 
terested in the broad classes of or¬ 
ganisms embraced within molds, yeasts, 
and actinomycetes (409 pages, 6 by flVs 
inches, illustrated)—$510 postpaid — 
DHK 

FABRIC STRUCTURE 

By John H Strong 

R eaders connected with textile indus¬ 
tries, also amateur weavers of some 
experience will find this a valuable 
store of professional information on 
weaving fancy goods Its author is an 
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toy to flat* CHROMIUM 

GOLD. SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
For Pleasure and Profit# 

It you lure a workshop—at home 
or In pual ie — you need the new 
wankorratfotropUtor At tha stroke 
of an oleotrined brash, you o*a 
•loetropUte models and projscto— 
you can ropiats worn article* fau¬ 
cets, tools Oxturee, silverware ate. 
with a durable aparUlna <»•* of 
Gold, Silver, Chromium, 
or Gadnuum. Method 



KEEP AU MACHINES UNDER C0UNTR0I 
WITH VEEDER-ROOT 

- - COUNTING 

DEVICES 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. ' 


THE HENRY SYSTEM 
Of Finger Print 
Classification 
and 

Identification 

is now in uae by most 
of the Police Departments in the 
United States. It is sleo the system 
which applicants for many Civil 
Service positions must master before 
they can successfully fill all require* 


The only book based on the Henry 
System is Frederick Kuhn*’* 

“THE FINGER PRINT 
INSTRUCTOR” 

In this 182-page book, written by a 
noted finger print expert who was 
for many years in tha Bureau of 
Criminal Investigation, Hew York 
Police Department, will be found 
complete instruction* on every phase 
of th* work from t aki ng the prints 
to final identification Numerous 
photographs and reproduction* of 
prints make all details dear 
Used by many governmental and 
industrial personnel departments 
and by the P3.I. 

$ 4.25 postpaid (Domestic) 

$4.60 postpaid (Foreign) 

Ordtr frs« tWIHTlFlO IMUIUR 
24 Wwt 44* Stmt, Ktw Ysrt 1AB.Y. 
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English weaver of 50 years’ experience 
who lectures, teaches, and writes The 
totally uniformed tyro at the textile 
arts probably would find this book a 
bit mystifying (241 pages, SVfe by 8VS* 
inches, 411 illustrations)—$610 post¬ 
paid — A G 1 

WIND-TUNNEL TESTING 

By Atari Pope 

E ven before the Wright Brothers, the 
wind tunnel played an important 
part in airplane development, and in 
aeronautical education Today the tun¬ 
nel is as indispensable as ever Profes¬ 
sor Pope has ♦ de good use of the vast 
amount of knowledge now available 
He has described the wind tunnel and 
its auxiliary equipment clearly and 
completely, and presented its design 
accurately and skilfully The chapter 
on Testing Procedure will help every¬ 
one who has to use the tunnel, whether 
student or advanced research worker 
It is invaluable to have wind tunnel 
wall corrections and practical rules for 
extrapolations to full scale within the 
covers of one book With a clearly 
written and well-illustrated book, Pro¬ 
fessor Pope will earn the gratitude of 
many types of readers (319 pages, 
5% x 8% inches, illustrated)—$5 10 
postpaid —A K 

AMERICAN OIL 
OPERATIONS ABROAD 

By Leonard M Fanning 

W ith a total investment m foreign 
countries of nearly two and one- 
half billion dollars, American oil in¬ 
terests abroad are here described com¬ 
prehensively as to their importance 
and magnitude The text traces the 
fascinating diplomatic and operational 
history back of these huge investments 
and draws a clear picture of the way 
in which American companies have 
been of substantial material aid to 
whole communities In foreign lands 
It will serve as a valuable reference 
source against ^rhich to view the daily 
news of events in foreign oil fields 
(270 pages, 6 by 8 mches, 96 pages of 
photographic illustrations )—$5 10 post¬ 
paid — A PJ 5 

ONE TWO THREE . • INFINITY 

By George Gamow 

T his is another “fun with figures” 
book and a very good one Differing 
from the usual course, the author has 
chosen to present highly complex (to 
the average layman) mathematics first 
and then go on to what is understand¬ 
able, simple, and fascinating Thus the 
reader who is habituated to pickmg up 
scraps of entertaining information 
from the first halves of chapters and 
skippmg the complex explanations in 
the last halves will need to reverse 
his reading procedure and study the 
last halves only In fact, the further 
the text progresses the simpler and 
more interesting it becomes (340 pages, 
8*4 by 6 inches, illustrated)— $4 85 
postpaid —EX C 


SMALL TELESCOPE 

It a Deceptive 
Little Giant 

F ully portable, either by shoulder or 
car, the neat little four-inch reflect¬ 
ing telescope shown in the illustration 
was made by an amateur who had 
already made and used one ten inches 
in diameter He found that, for its size, 
the smaller one actually paid better 
satisfaction dividends than the big one 
Such an instrument can be made com¬ 
plete for as little as $10 though $15 is 
perhaps more nearly average 
A widespread belief that a four-inch 
telescope is too small to reveal much 
of the heavens vanishes on investigat¬ 
ing the serious astronomical observing 
of a dozen decades, done by amateur 
astronomers, some with even smaller 
instruments Standard books like Mc- 
Kready’s "A Beginners’ Star-Book” 
contain long lists of sights for several 
sizes of telescopes, even three- and 
two-inch The much-talked-of huge 



A v#ry good little ene 


telescopes are not used visually but 
photographically When they want to 
take a visual peep at Mars or other ob¬ 
jects astronomers deliberately choose 
smaller telescopes For this there are 
sound reasons not easily explained in 
short space 

A talking point for moderately small 
telescopes like the one shown, versus 
larger ones, is the same as for small 
versus big dogs A four-foot dog 13 
eight times as bulky and hungry as a 
two-foot dog but he isn’t twice as good 
a dog Benton A Wheeler, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, who made this telescope 
found his ten-inch instrument too bulky 
for his apartment The smaller one 
which resulted Is as well equipped as 
a big one—has axes in two directions to 
point and control it Such a telescope, 
dissected into two or three main parts, 
will easily fit mto a car without crowd¬ 
ing out a mother-in-law Not dissected, 
it may (repeat may) do even this 
Numerous other amateur telescope 
making and using addicts have added 
special purpose telescopes to their col¬ 
lection 
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Telescoptics 

A Monthly Department for the Amateur Telescope Maker 

Conducted by ALBERT G INGALLS 

Editor of tho SdtnHIk American book* * Amateur Telescope Making 
^ ' Amateur Telescope Making—Advanced" 


P ortability is a relative term Many 
articles described as waistcoat or 
“vest-pocket" sire are that especially 
if the vest pocket is an overcoat pocket, 
but still they feel so bulky that after 
the novelty has worn off the acquisi¬ 
tion you find yourself leaving them 
home till some other day 
Horace E Dali, 166 Stockingstone 
Hoad, Luton, Bedfordshire, England, 
has spent much time seeking such true 
lightness and portability—actual, not 
mere assertive portability—in vest- 
pocket telescopes that you will really 
carry them daily without a frown 
He has built four such telescopes, de- 
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scrlptions of which follow Of the four, 
two were successes and two were par¬ 
tial failures, a score that runs about 
average for TN optical projects There 
is almost as much value in describing 
failures as successes so these will not 
be omitted 

The first is a so-called spherical sec¬ 
ondary “Cassegrauuan” (actually the 
Dall-Kirkham telescope) of 3 V 4 " aper¬ 
ture, a little gem of fine craftsmanship 
Figures 1, 2, 3 4 

“This outfit,” Dali writes, “was made 
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to cariy about with me on rambles 
mainly for terrestrial views but it will 
resolve stars down to Dawes' limit with 
a high-power eyepiece The entire out¬ 
fit goes into my waistcoat pocket with¬ 
out jutting out more than a fountain 
pen It weighs eight ounces including a 
half-ounce portable stand (Figure 1) 
with tempered steel woodscrew end for 
quick attachment to the nearest gate 
post, window frame or what you like 
“The power is X35 to x80, being con¬ 
tinuously variable (pancratic) by pull¬ 
ing out the eyepiece an inch or so 
Other eyepieces may be used to give 
changes of power but each one gives 
the same range, about 2 1 The eye¬ 
piece is of the comfort type—large eye 
lens and eye point clear of the lens 
“No instrumental scattered light is 
visible even near the sun 

‘ The light grasp is decidedly better 
than that of a 3" refractor and the tele- 
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■cope will do all that a ZW i* capable 
of Figuring was carried to the limit 
and definition is excellent 
"The mirror la supported without 
strain or shake, and three flush ad- 
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justing screws with spring follow-up 
make adjustment easy and it stays put 
The airtight covers for the two mirrors 
are a part of the framework and don’t 
have to be put back on after use 

‘The ingredients of the mount¬ 
ing are duralumin and aluminum 
but some steel and brass parts are in¬ 
cluded where construction and strength 
demand 

‘The spherical secondary Cassegrain- 
lan is merely a means of saving figuring 
time without any improvement in per¬ 
formance but if the spherical secondary 
Cassegrainian is combined with the 
intermediate erecting system (Figure 
4) adopted on my 15%" telescope de¬ 
scribed in Scientific American, May 
1939, and for all my Cassegrainians 
since 1931, there Is combined with sim¬ 
plification a very important improve¬ 
ment in general performance and an 
erect image 

"This outfit is many times lighter 
than anything that has been made, 
of comparable performance A fair 
amount of work was involved, of more 
than usual precision Next letter, Ill 
send a photograph” 

All this was written by Dali just be¬ 
fore World War II broke out, and the 
promised photographs were delayed for 
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the duration Reminded recently of the 
photographs Dali writes, "The vest- 
pocket 3has been a great source of 
pleasure and has been carried and used 
on all holiday journeys since 1939 
The Devon and Cornish coasts were 
our chief holiday centers during the 
war and I carried this 3¥4*, watching 
convoys sailing up and down the Chan¬ 
nel Once, in 1941, during an air raid 
alert, a Czech refugee saw me using it 
and fetched a policeman who arrived 
with a screech of car brakes For¬ 
tunately for me, regulations were not 
so tight in 1941 as they became later 
and pocket spy glasses were permis¬ 
sible, and I escaped the clutches of the 
law and did not lose my telescope ” 

In 1940, the war young, Dell made 
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ture Objective, Field 4*30. Bek Pupil 24*. 
Bye dieunce 1*5 lineer field et name of 
5000 yd*, in 394 yds croee line reticule, 
23" lens Objective cover 
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AcnnuTK tukir suicmi 

Super quality main objective f rom the 
13% h- $25,000 MI Heibt Ftadpr. 
deer apert ur e 62 mm, focal leostfc 470 
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3 W Ions tube. 
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Ths N*w Improved Mark 21* 
22 POWER TELESCOPE 



BROWNSCOPE CO. 


Dtp*. UK* 94 V«t Oth SI , Now York It N Y 
C kt ilt f of Mr trIoc In blnaculnn, 
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Thompson's 
MAKING YOUR OWN 
TELESCOPE 

CHAPTER HEADINGS ARE Story of the 
Telescope, Materials and Equipment Mirror 
Grinding The Pitch Lap Polishing—Test 
Ing—Correcting, The Paraboloid The Dug 
onal Tube Parts—Alignment—The Finder 
Eyepieces and Related Problems, The Mount 
Inf* Aluminizing and Cleaning, Setting Cir 
cleg — Equatorial Adjustment, Optics] Pnn 
ci plea— Atmosphere—Magnitudes A Second 
Telescope APPENDICES Secondary Re¬ 
flections Making an Optical Hat Bibliog 
raphy 

2Jt —104 ittu*r*iumr—$3 50 

SKY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

Harvard Caftan Observatory, Cambridge 38, Mass 


EYE PIECE 
BARGAINS 

EYE PIECE—KELLNER'S brand new 
EPL 27mm (1 1/16 inch) Coated op¬ 
tica. Focusing mount witji plus A minus 
4 diopter scale Clear aperture eye lens 
19/32 taeh 1J4 inch OD across threads 
at objective end Thla is a beautiful job 
you will be proud of in both appearance 
and performance 

Stock # 24 $6 SO ca 

ACHROMATIC ERECTING LENS 
SYSTEM atx elements, coated and 
mounted in 1 Ya inch dia by 1 H inch 
long aluminum mount This Is a really 
Mrb grade erector made by the same com 
IImt and faS$the same instrument as our 
#100 MB objectives 
Stock # 101 $5 00 ea 

BYE PIECE EFL one inch, removable 
reticle coated lenses field lens is an 
achromat, l 1/16" dia threaded mount 
Clear aperture c/c lens 15/16 inches. This 
eye piece was made for M 12 panoramic 
telescope 

Stock # 2« $3 75 ea. 

BYE PIECE— Large from aircraft sight 
tof station In 2H inch dia threaded 
mumlnum mount with locking ring EFL 
Spprox 2 inches Coated optics, clear 
aperture eye lens over 1 Ya inches 
Stock # 22 95 00 ea. 

Lenses only for above 

Stock # 22 B 93 00 set 

PUest use Stock No when ordering 


F. V, BtUftntync 
P. O. Box 382 
Point PlcMant, New York 


two more portable telescopes for 
watching aerial dogfights. One (Figure 
5) consisted of a 13/16* two-lens achro¬ 
matic objective, a four-lens erector 
giving fiat, wide field, and a four-lens, 
long eye relief eyepiece—the whole a 
small but carefully designed piece of 
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optics The eyepiece plus erector alone 
serve also as an x 30 compound micro¬ 
scope Total weight, lVz ounces This 
telescope is so successful that Dali 
carries it at all times It is high grade 
optics not to be confused with low-cost 
pocket telescopes of not very dissimilar 
external appearance The general pub¬ 
lic would not pay what such a telescope 
as this is worth 

The remaining two telescopes that 
were not complete successes are even 
more interesting They came near being 
successes and their description may 
challenge others to try to leap the same 
hurdles Descrip ton also offers free ex¬ 
perience to others who plan similar 
designs, the wise being able to as¬ 
similate others* experience and profit 
by it, the not wise having to re-manu¬ 
facture their own from scratch. 

Figures 6 and 7 show a Wa” 
Gregorian 2%* in length, X20, made in 
1928 “Disadvantages,” Dali states, 
were “Although good objective lens, 
secondary spectrum was very evident 
at x20 owing to short focus (about 5*) 
Figuring done well but telescope highly 
critical to squaring on. Difficult to hold 
steady owing to shortness Field only 
32° Close eye point and small hole ” 

Other details IVa 0 achromatic objec¬ 
tive, hyperboloidal %* primary, Vt 
Tolies eyepiece V\" diameter, ellipsoidal 
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secondary 1/3 diameter of objective 
lens cemented to the latter, screw focus, 
erect image In Figure 7, drawn by 
Dali, F4, FI 4, Ffi refer to foci these 
many apertures distant Partly related 
observations It is believed that some 
American amateurs have worked on re¬ 
flecting binoculars Porter tried it as 
mentioned last month Wm Buchele, 
former amateur, Toledo—20* reflector 
described this department 1939, Oc¬ 
tober, 7500 roof prisms in amateur roof 
prism program in war time, now Mod¬ 
em Optical Co.,—applied, 1943, for 
patent granted last December (U S 
Pat 2,413,286) on a Schmidt binocular 
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tents cost ths Oort, 
about list 00 mb, 
A real barf sin at 

our pries of IIS Ml 
Included with Bubble 
Sextant shipment to 
I wooden Carrying 
I Com S spare waxed 
; paper discs flashlight 
1 with rheostat for 
nl*ht use (uses ordl- 
i nary flashlight oella— 
| not furnished) aux 
3-power Oaltlean 
Telescope Allen 
wrench 1 spare marking point Waitlme used, but 
where necessary completely repaired collimated and 
put In good working order If not satisfied that 
Sextant Is exactly as represented return within 10 
days and money will be refunded Full directions 
for use aocompany each shipment 
Block t *14 i flt.M Fs st pstd 

Same SECT ANT as abovt but new and with 
Automatic Electric Averaging Device and Illumi¬ 
nated Averaging Disc for night time use Oort cost 
$217 We have checked Bubble and oolllmatlon and 
guarantee perfect working order 

Sleek # MU IJ2.M Postpaid 

ASSEMBLE YOUR OWN BINOCULARS 
Complete Optics! Complete Metol Parte! 
Save More Than Vi Regular Cost 

GOVT* 7 X se BI¬ 
NOCULARS Here's 
an unusual opportu¬ 
nity to secure a fine 
set of Binoculars at I 



set of Binoculars at a 
substantial saving of 
money Offered nare 


ixs.ee restpaM 


money _ _ 

are complete sets 
Optics and Md 
Farts for the OoWs. 
II-16 7 X SO Binocu¬ 
lars These oompan- 

I ents are new and all 
ready for asse mbl y 
We supply full In¬ 
structions Limit — 1 
set of Metal Parte 
and 1 set of Optics 
to a customer 
METAL FARTS—Bet Includes all Mstel Farts—com¬ 
pletely finished—for assembly of 7 x SO Binoculars. 
No machining required Bodies have been factory 

hinged and oovered. A sturdy Binocular carrying 

Case Is optional with each set of Metal Parte 
Steck t 111 R 9SS.4S Feet gold 

plus $4 Sf fer Caee — Total $44. M 
OPTICS—Bet Includes all Lenses and Prisms you need 
lor assembling 7 x 60 Binoculars These Optics ass 
In excellent condition—perfect or near perfect^-and 
hsve new low reflection coating 
Stock < Slit-S 7 x 60 Optics 

NOTIOBI Add 30% Federal Excise Tex to above 
prices If you order both Binocular Optics and 
Binocular Metal Parte 

ARMY'S 6 x 30 BINOCULARS 

COMPLETE OFTICS A METAL FARTS — 

M 1SAI Waterproof Medal lift Bteeetdara. 

thing you need—ready for assembly When t 
will look like a regular factory job costing 1103 to 
$130 The Optics are new hi perfect or near-perfect 
condition Have new low reflection coa ti n g Metal 
parte art new and perfect all completely finished 
No machining required Bodies factory hinged and 
covered Complete assembly instructions Included 
Stack # U!-S 94$ to Postpaid 

plot ft to tax — Total MIN 

CONDENSING LENSES — Seconds but suitable tar 
Enlargers and Spotlights 
Stack * Ifdl-S ft?' dia. FH 
Stash # IMS I 44k 5 dia W rU 

Ws Have a Limited quantity of Oasdeustar L_ 

—seconds—ranging from to fib' in ala with 
various fooal lengths Send for Free Bulletin titled 
MISCELLANEOUS CONDENSING LENSES—S 

$15 00 BUYS A $500 00 TELESCOPE WITH 
BIG 3" OBJECTIVE 


ft M Pe*l#aM 

7* r * ** 



3 power instrument, brand new, with plastic Optics 
and fixed focus 33' long Wt il lbs Vide field of 

Stalk « mi tUta fob Chisago, DL 

(Shipping W4. oboe! 7$ Ike.) 

WE HAVE LITERALLY MILLIONS OF WAS SUR¬ 
PLUS LENSES AND PRISMS FOR SALE AT BAR¬ 
GAIN PRIORS WRITE FOR CATALOG — 
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ALUMINIZING 

SURFACE HARDENED COATINGS 

Oet The In* 

6" — $2 50 14" — #14 00 

g~ — 3 30 16" — 14.00 

10" — 5 00 16" — 21 00 

12‘/j" — 4 00 20" — 24JD0 

24" — 630 00 

LEROY M. E. 0 LAUSIN 8 

5507 5504 Lincoln Av* Chi c ago 25, III 


TELESCOPE 1 


MAKERS 


Quality mater!All of the RIGHT kind 
a Kit —OliM abrAlive* pitch qwf* and 
instruction* W 00 

WOSBYGRAFS—IN FORMATION-.INSPECTION 
Hobby* raf lS-DUfonsls and Support! W 
We Offer you the benefit erf our 30 year* of 
experience at thJi hobby pile* lut 

Jowl M Pierce, 11 Hiwd St , Sprlmfteld, Vt 
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A Popular Illustrated 
Astronomical Monthly — 

For amateur astronomer* — naw Mar 
chart!, Gleaning* for telescope make/*, 
page for observer*, and celesttel photo*. 
Star chart* for N and S Hemisphere# 
63 00 a year domestic; 63 50 in Ca n ada 
end Pan A men can Union; 64 00 foreign 
Single copy, 30 cents Sample, on request 

SKY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

Harvard Observatory, Cambridge 38 Mesa, 


REFLECTING TELESCOPE KIT! 
OUR SPECIALTY 

PARABOLIC PYRE3C MIRRORS mads to Order 
correctly figured polished and parabolised precise 
workmanship guaranteed Prices on request 

we do polihhino parabolizing and 

ALUMINIZING 

Send for FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

M. CHALFIN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Q. P. O. Box 207, N.w York, N. Y. 


COMPLETE HIGH GRADE KITS 
OUR SPECIALTY 

Etch lut ha# two glass dues 
(correct thickness),tempered 
pitch, 8 assorted abrasive* 
including rouge (fewer may 
not give perfect optical sur¬ 
face), instructions, FREE 
ALUMINIZED D1AGO 
NAL, etc 



64 00 
5 50 
10 OO 
15 00 
21 00 


Pyres kit, 65 50 
Pyre* kit, 7 50 
Pyrea kit, 11 50 
Pyres kit, 22 00 
Pyres kit, 35 00 


PRISMS 11/11" UMi 1’/4" SJ.TIi r S74S 

Pyres speculum* made to order Your mirror 
tested free. We do polishing and parabolising 

ALUMINIZING 

A harder and brighter aluminum coating that is 
uniform and produce! a lasting and superior re 
fleeting surface Guaranteed not to peel or blister 
* w $2 50 

»" 12.50 

10" $5 00 

Equatorial Mounting* (EaH-looring) $47.50 

Mirrors for Cameras, Rang# Finders 
and other optical instrument*. 

Write for FREE PRICE LIST 

THV PRECISION OPTICAL CO. 

1M1 lilt fCM Stmt. N. Y. SI, N. Y. 


but m most such designs the mirrors 
are too hard to anchor in collimation 
The other D$ll partial success is the 
miniature X 12, 6/10-ounce Greg¬ 
orian shown in Figures 8, 9,10 This was 
designed for attachment to the spec¬ 
tacles also shown To close it the 
primary mirror (into which the eye¬ 
piece is fixedly set) is folded down to 
right and the secondary mirror to left 
Other details Eyepiece is an achro¬ 
matic of 0 90" f 1, 0.57" diameter Little 
“handle” seen projecting apparently 
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downward projects actually to right 
Bind is a lever of the second class for 
focusing, it causes the respective halves 
of the telescope to move apart or to¬ 
gether on two rod sliders 
Troubles “But I couldn’t get a proper 
cutting out of sky flooding,” Dali writes, 
“with the system of quick hitching on 
to my ‘specs’ that I had in view (When 
the photographs were taken I hadn’t 
yet designed hitching-on clip) The 
Ramsden disk, at W' diameter, would, 
I first thought, just about fill my day¬ 
light pupil and eliminate the necessity 
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for a sky-flood stop In practice it was 
too difficult to get the eye sufficiently 
well located coaxial and coincident 
with the Remaden disk” 

Score Two bull’s eyes and two on 
the target 

G ear train for telescope drives, sup¬ 
plied by E B McCartney, 1205 W 
Minnehaha Parkway, Minneapolis 9, 
Minn, is a simple one It is 1 r p.m of 
Telechron motor drive shaft with 8 
tooth pinion on it, 52 teeth in gear on 
end of worm, 221 teeth in worm gear 
around polar axis (Make worm gear 
on lathe with tap Using 10-pitch, 
sharp V-thread tap, gear will be about 
V diameter) 

Gear reduction is then 1/6.5 X 1/221 
= 1/14365, and polar axis will turn 
once in 1436 5 minutes 
To detect pits in fine grinding, Mc¬ 
Cartney allows the gunk to dry, then 
wipes off with the hand The remain¬ 
ing white spots are pits 

R usting of cast-iron grinding tools 
may be inhibited by using water 
mixed with Oakite, 10 teaspoonfuls per 
gallon Says Dr G Dallas Hanna, San 
Francisco 


RAMSDKN EYEPIKCEt 

W* Vi* 1" RFL standard VA* OX> 
M<h 65 10 — immediate dal tv ary 
EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS 
Combination Byepiace and 
Prism Hoi dor 

Mirror call* with rbtf for tub# 
films highest quality 
Pnca List Folder on request, 

C. C. YOUNG 

25 Richard Rood Coot Hartford 5 Con* 
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TEIESCIHSI ACCESSORIES 

Send for descriptive literature on 
our line of telescope# and accesso¬ 
ries These instrument#, designed end 
built by Robert Mogey, are of the 
finest in quality and workmanship 

JANAN INSTRUMENT CO. 

7* INTERHAVEN AVE PLAINFIELD, N J 
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Make Your Own 

TELESCOPE 

I? XTENSIVE, practical instruction* 
for making excellent tcleecopea 
capable of serious astronomical 
work, including the glow mirror# 
and at a cost of lees than $25 for 
materials, are presented in 

AMATEUR TKL1SCOPK 
MAKING 

(500 pages, 31* H WW roHom) 

$5 00 postpaid, domotticj foreign $••** 

A FTER you have made your teie- 
sopc, there will be other optical 
apparatus that you will want to 
make Then the book you will 
need is 

AMATEUR TELESCOPE 
MAKING—ADVANCED ( 

(650 pages, 441 M m lr«t l ei ts ) 

$4.00 postpaid, demetricj foerign M 

Ask for detailed information on 
these two practical books on an im 
portent scientific hobby A postal 
card will do 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

24 W*«t 40th Stmt, N Y IS, H. V 
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